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MINNEAPOLIS 

IS  THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO 
THE  CITIES  THAT  SUBSCRIBE 
for  enough  copies  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  to  place  one  in 
every  school  building  within 
the  municipality.  There  are  now 
ONE  HUNDRED  CITIES 
that  have  thus  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  helpfulness 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  CITY? 
Alert  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and 
H  andicraft  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  city  subscriptions. 
Why  not  march  with  the  leaders? 
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OGDEN  CITY,  UTAH 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

like  Minneapolis  have  adopted 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

and  placed  subscriptions  for  every 
school  building  in  their  respective 
communities.  The  School  Arts  Maga- 
zine  serves  especially  the  busy 
teacher,  by  bringing  to  her  desk  every 
month,  inspiration  and  direct  help, — 
immediately  available  reference  mater¬ 
ial  that  she  could  not  find  elsewhere, 
in  libraries  and  museums,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  she  had  the  time  to  look  for  it. 
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JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
LOGAN,  UTAH 

have  just  been  added  this  month  to 
the  long  list  of  cities  that,  purchase 
enough  yearly  subscriptions  to 
The  School  Arts  Magazine 
to  give  all  their  teachers  access  to  it 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  school  funds. 
Both  small  and  large  cities  are  doing 
this  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  teachers  and  supervisors  explain 
to  the  Board  of  Education  the  practical 
value  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
in  everyday  work  of  the  schoolroom. 
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^RUTH  spreads  by  testi¬ 
mony.  There  is  a  sort 
of  high  compulsion,  which 
lofty  spirits  recognize,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  wherever 
found.  That  is  how  the  best 
magazines  get  their  circula¬ 
tion.  A  reader  who  has  dug 
treasure  from  a  book  or 
magazine  spreads  the  news 
of  his  discovery  to  others 
whom  he  desires  to  enrich. 
If  this  magazine  has  pleased 
or  helped  you,  will  you  not 
tell  about  it  to  the  most 
appreciative  personyou  know. 
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A  NEW  RECORD 

within  thirty  days 


FIRST  Canadian  Municipal  Subscription 

MONTREAL 

NEW  West  India  Adoption  by  cities 
FAJARDO,  Porto  Rico 
HUMACAO,  Porto  Rico 
LARES,  Porto  Rico 

MORE  United  States  cities  subscribe 
LAFAYETTE,  Indiana 
MARSHALLTOWN,  Iowa 
OBERLIN,  Ohio 
PLAINFIELD,  New  Jersey 

1914  ought  to  find  your  city  or  town 
with  us 


INVESTIGATE  THIS  PLAN  FOR  SUPPLYING 
YOUR  TEACHERS  WITH  THE 
SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
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Europe 

1914 


with 

Henry 
T  urner 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL 

School  Urts  tEour 

PARTY  LIMITED 

npHE  School  Arts 
Magazine  takes 
particular  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  it  has 
induced  its  Editor,  Mr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  to 
undertake  the  leadership 
of  its  Second  European 
Art  Tour.  This  leader¬ 
ship  constitutes  such  op¬ 
portunity  for  Art  lovers 
and  teachers  of  drawing 
and  manual  training  that 
we  hardly  need  to  em¬ 
phasize  it. 


Mr.  Bailey  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  United  States  in  matters 
of  Art  Education.  He  is  an  art  critic  and  interpreter  of  unusual  insight  and 
power;  and  has  been  a  personal  inspiration  to  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
through  his  writings,  his  lectures,  and  his  friendships.  To  see  Europe  in  his 
company  will  be  an  experience  of  the  greatest  value.  Make  the  investment 
this  year.  Next  year  Mr.  Bailey  will  not  be  available. 


Character  of  our  Party.  We  desire  to  have  in  our  party  only  people  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  refinement.  We  reserve  the  right  to  require  references  from  all 
not  personally  known  to  us.  We  can  assure  our  patrons  that  friendships 
formed  on  such  a  trip  as  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  its  most  valuable  features. 

Enrollments  have  begun  to  come  in.  We  will  have  a  fine  class.  Just  the 
kind  of  people  you  would  like  to  spend  the  summer  with. 
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A  REVELATION 

'TVHE  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of 
A  cities  and  towns  that  are  adopting 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
for  use  in  every  school  room  is  a 
revelation  of  a  new  spirit  of 

Real  Educational  Economy 

Every  teacher  needs  this  magazine 
and  every  teacher  should  have  it. 
The  school  board  should  pay  for  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  up 
with  the  proper  authorities.  More 
adoptions  have  been  made  this 
year  than  any  three  previous  years. 

Here  Are  The  Latest. 
MACON,  GA. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

These  are  live  towns.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  your  town  ?  Why 
not  today  put  in  a  requisition  for 
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BULLETIN 

We  have  unusual  satis¬ 
faction  in  announcing-  a 
new  series  of  articles  on 
Design,  by  Mr.  James 
Hall,  the  first  installment 
of  which  appears  in  this 
number.  The  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  of  one 
of  our  large  Universities 
has  already  signified  its 
intention  of  placing^  this 
series  upon  its  list  of 
required  reading  for 
students  taking  certain 
of  its  courses. 
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No  Extension  After  May  28th 

THE  manager  of  the  Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (England),  the  publishers 
of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  has  notified  us  that  after  May 
28th,  next,  the  present  cash  prices  of  the  Britannica  must  be  increased  as  follows: 
.$29.00  on  the  Cloth  set  $36.50  on  the  Sheepskin  set 

$45.00  on  the  Suede  set  •  $50.00  on  the  Morocco  set 

The  letter  conveying  these  instructions  closes  with  this  statement: 

“Under  no  circumstances  will  any  extension  after  May  28th  be  given,  and 
orders  at  present  prices  postmarked  after  that  date  must  be  returned.” 

The  Last  Minute 

will  come  when  the  post-office  people  at  your  place  handle  the  last  outgoing  letter  post¬ 
marked  “May  28th.”  If  you  don’t  see  this  notice  (or  don’t  attend  to  it)  until  you  have 

no  time  to  write  a  letter,  you  can  TELE¬ 
GRAPH.  A  set  will  then  be  reserved  for 
you.  The  29  magnificent  volumes  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  you  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  the  receipt  of  your  first  payment  of 
ONLY  $5.00. 

It  is  Not  too  Late  to  secure  this  greatest 
of  reference  works  for  your  school  library,  or 
for  yourself,  at  a  saving  of  from  $29.00  to 
$50.00,  according-  to  the  binding,  but  only  if 
you  act  promptly.  At  the  present  prices  the 
book  is  remarkably  cheap.  If  you  do  not 
order  now  the  chances  are  that  you,  or  your  pupils,  will  be  permanently  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  one  book  which  will  enable  you  to  make  the  most  of  the  assistance  books  can 
give  in  your  school-work,  or  outside  of  it. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

is  the  one  work  of  reference  dealing  with  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  written  throughout 
by  authorities.  As  part  of  your  school  equipment  it  brings  your  pupils  into  contact  with 
the  stimulating  influence  which  only  great  minds  can  exert.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  is  the  greatest  of  question-answerers.  Its  index  of  500,000  entries  makes  instantly 
accessible  any  item  of  information  covered  by  its  44,000,000  words,  (the  literal  equivalent 
of  440  octavo  volumes  of  ordinary  size)  the  largest  body  of  worth-while  information  ever 
put  into  one  work. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Britannica  to  help  you  when  the  ordinary  textbooks,  manuals, 
and  special  works  fall  short.  It  is  a  complete  library  in  itself. 

Decide  To-day 

The  safest  way  to  make  sure  of  having 
your  order  registered  at  the  present  prices  is 
to  send  in  your  first  payment  of  $5.00  now, 
but  if  you  still  need  information  it  vail  be 
promptly  sent  you  by  mail.  Our  large  illus¬ 
trated  prospectus  will  give  you  all  the  details 
you  need  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  a 
decision. 


Application  for  the  Prospectus 
Manager,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  by  mail  the  Prospectus  of  the  11th  Edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  with  specimen  pages  of  In¬ 
dia  Paper,  particulars  of  present  prices,  bindings,  de¬ 
ferred  payments,  bookcases,  etc.  S  A.  M. — 3. 


Name 


Residence 
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It  Matters  Little 


Teachers: 

Whether  your  subscription  expires  this 
month  or  not,  read  this. 


THE 
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Reproductions  in  Color 


PRtPAREB  WPRCIALLY  FOR 
TMt  LOYAL  FKIINP*  OF  THR 
SCHOOL  ARTS  MAOA1INB 


We  have  made  up  the  following  School  Arts  Magazine 
Portfolios  of  beautiful  color  reproductions,  under  Mr.  Bailey’s 
personal  supervision. 


We  are  going  to  forget  the  cost  and  give  these  away,  if  necessary,  as  pre¬ 
miums.  They  are  well  worth  twice  or  three  times  the  extra  ten  or  twenty-five 
cents  that  we  are  asking  for  them,  but  if  you  don’t  feel  that  you  can  add  anything 
to  your  subscription  remittance  just  send  along  your  two  dollars  for  another 
year’s  magazine,  mention  your  desire  for  a  portfolio  and  we  will  send  you  one 
free  while  they  last.  They  are  exquisite  when  framed.  These  will  not  be  sent 
you  unless  you  ask  for  them.  Write  today.  We  have  about  a  dozen  of  each 
kind.  First  come,  first  served. 

PORTFOLIO  NO.  1 

Four  famous  masterpieces  of  painting,  faithfully  reproduced  in  full  color. 
Suitable  for  use  with  the  children  in  picture  study,  or,  if  trimmed,  for  mounting, 
or  for  framing  with  or  without  a  mount.  These  prints  sell  readily  at  ten  cents 
each,  or  forty  cents  for  the  set.  Send  us  two  dollars  for  one  year’s  subscription, 
ask  for  Portfolio  No.  1.  It  will  pay  you  to  remit  now  and  get  this  beautiful 
Portfolio  free. 

PORTFOLIO  NO.  2 

Six  famous  masterpieces  of  painting.  (The  same  as  No.  1  with  two  notable 
additions.)  All  faithfully  reproduced  in  full  color.  This  set  sells  at  sixty  cents. 
The  subjects  are  very  popular  ones.  Send  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  for  one  year’s 
subscription  and  Portfolio  No.  2.  Only  ten  cents  extra  secures  you  these 
masterpieces  in  color,  if  you  remit  at  once. 

PORTFOLIO  NO.  3 

Eight  famous  masterpieces  of  painting.  (The  same  as  No.  2  with  two  notable 
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tion  and  ask  for  Portfolio  No.  3.  This  is  an  unusual  offer.  Act  at  once. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  a  new  1914  importation  from  Germany,  see  page  xxv. 
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By  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 

First  prize  drawing  by  Drewy  Lanson,  8  years  old, 
grade  III,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  in  their  Crayon 
Investigation  Contest. 
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The  Editorial  Point  of  View 


SHALL  WE  WATCH  OR  TEACH? 

NCE  MORE  into  the 
five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  schoolrooms  of 
our  land  come  the 
boys  and  girls  who 
in  thirty  years  will 
be  “the  people.”  In 
thirty  years  they  will  own  everything,  and 
be  doing  whatever  is  done.  That  being 
the  case  what  should  they  be  doing  now: 
what  they  want  to  do,  or  what  we  want 
them  to  do?  Who  is  likely  to  know  best 
what  is  good  for  a  child:  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  child  himself,  or  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  taught  by  the 
years  to  know  the  difference  between 
shadow  and  substance,  glitter  and  gold, 
chaff  and  wheat?  The  doctrine  of 
interest  needs  to  be  .supplemented  with 
the  doctrine  of  insight.  If  we  have  the 
vision  of  a  land  full  of  beautiful  towns 
and  cities,  full  of  tasteful  and  happy 
homes,  full  of  skillful  artists  and  crafts¬ 
men  of  fine  character,  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  try  to  realize  that  vision  through  the 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls?  How 
can  they,  having  no  such  vision,  follow¬ 
ing  their  whims  of  the  hour,  ever  move 
with  eagerness  in  the  right  direction? 
As  Dr.  Harris  used  to  say,  “Children 
live  in  a  state  of  unreflected  immedi¬ 
acy.”  They  need  education.  Follow¬ 


ing  only  their  own  wishes,  playing  for¬ 
ever  instead  of  working,  they  are  likely 
to  lose  from  their  vocabulary  such  in¬ 
dispensable  nouns  as  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  such  essential  imper¬ 
atives  as  ought  and  must.  Such  a 
loss  would  be  fatal.  If  in  the  old 
days  all  work  and  no  play  made  Jack 
a  dull  boy,  all  play  and  no  work  in  these 
days  will  make  both  Jack  and  Jill  in¬ 
sufferable  fools.  To  prevent  such  a 
calamity  is  the  prime  function  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Having  the  vision  of  the  better 
world  to  be,  having  the  children  under 
our  control,  our  duty  is  to  make  their 
duty  appear  to  them  so  clear,  so  im¬ 
portant,  so  commanding,  that  they  will 
LOVE  to  do  it.  When  our  insight 
becomes  their  interest,  we  have  proven 
ourselves  teachers  indeed. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EMPHASIZE? 

Drawing  as  a  school  topic  seems  to 
be  repeating  the  history  of  geography. 
In  the  old  days  geography  was  map 
study  and  memorizing.  A  reform 
swept  into  it  scraps  of  information  about 
the  stars,  the  weather,  the  inside  of  the 
earth,  plants,  animals,  men,  occupa¬ 
tions,  manufactures,  commerce,  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion,  until  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
declared  that  instruction  in  elementary 
geography  spoiled  for  the  children  seven 
sciences.  Drawing  used  to  mean  copy- 
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ing  in  pencil  from  diagrams  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  book.  It  now  means  nature 
study,  clay  modeling,  painting,  design¬ 
ing,  paper  cutting,  illustration,  pose 
drawing,  lettering,  sewing,  book  making, 
carpentry,  metalry,  landscape,  block 
printing,  dyeing,  weaving,  leather  work¬ 
ing,  and  “  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.”  Both  children  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  following  “interests.” 
Geography  is  being  reformed  again. 
Ought  not  drawing  to  be?  Is  our  art 
“spindling  into  a  sheaf  of  twigs”  (to  use 
Emerson’s  telling  phrase),  or  is  it  pro¬ 
ducing  solid  fruit?  Our  foreign  friends 
tell  us  that  we  are  attempting  too  much 
and  achieving  too  little.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  use  the  knife.  Sometimes  one 
must  prune  severely  that  a  few  vigorous 
fruiting  stalks  may  be  developed.  But 
where  shall  we  begin  to  cut?  Which 
are  the  most  promising  shoots?  When 
a  vine  has  had  its  own  sweet  wild  will 
for  several  years,  and  has  become  what 
master  Shakespeare  would  call  “a 
pleached  bower,”  the  ordinary  crafter 
feels  the  need  of  expert  advice. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  TWENTY 

In  the  hope  of  getting  a  little  light 
on  this  complex  problem,  I  recently 
asked  twenty  representative  men,  scat¬ 
tered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  to  state  what  sort  of  power,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  developed  through  art  study 
in  schools,  they  would  find  of  greatest 
value  in  their  own  lives  at  the  present 
time.  Here  are  the  replies  in  brief: 

Three  Superintendents  of  Schools 

My  answer  to  your  question  is:  Sketching 
with  reasonable  facility  an  idea  I  might  acci¬ 
dentally  have  in  mind. 

J.  H.  Frances,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  power 
to  sketch  things  that  I  wanted  made  in  wood 
or  other  materials,  by  which  I  could  indicate 
to  the  workman  the  thing  that  I  wanted,  would 
be  of  most  use  to  me.  Much  of  my  work  is 
of  a  general  business  nature,  in  connection 
with  buildings  and  grounds,  etc.,  and  sketch¬ 
ing  ability  would  often  save  words  and  make 
things  plainer  in  planning  for-changes  and  for 
construction. 

H.  M.  Maxson,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

I  would  say  that  the  kind  of  drawing  that 
would  help  me  most  in  my  business  relations 
would  be  that  which  would  enable  me  to  draw 
freely  and  truly  any  mental  object  that  I  may 
wish  to  express  and  in  such  a  way  that  another 
could  readily  know  my  thought  and  produce 
it  correctly  in  some  material  form.  In  other 
words,  the  drawing  that  will  prove  of  practical 
value  in  application  to  the  everyday  interests 
of  business  men, — freehand,  truthful,  objec¬ 
tive  drawing,  and  the  development  of  drawing 
for  the  actual  working  and  making  of  objects. 
Teachers,  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  both  by 
training  and  experience,  do  not  sense  the  value 
of  drawing  in  its  application  to  life  except 
in  its  esthetic  relations. 

H.  W.  Harrub,  Taunton,  Mass- 

Two  Publishers 

If  I  could  draw,  my  ambition  would  be  to 
work  in  the  field  of  Decorative  Design.  .  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  pleasure  than  striving  to 
make  the  things  we  use  every  day  more  beau¬ 
tiful  in  form,  in  proportion  and  in  color.  I 
have  long  wanted  to  design  furniture,  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys,  jewelry,  book-plates,  covers,  let¬ 
tering,  picture  frames,  and  posters.  This,  of 
course,  is  entre  nous,  for  it  will  never  do  for  a 
business  man  to  acknowledge  such  artistic 
aspirations.  Edwin  0.  Grover,  New  York. 

I  think  if  I  could  draw  the  simplest  things 
so  that  they  would  look  like  something,  it 
would  please  me  more  than  anything  else.  I 
find  in  working  with  my  boy  that  if  I  only 
knew  something  about  perspective  I  could 
make  things  a  little  more  real  to  him. 

Allan  H.  Wilde,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Business  Manager 

As  I  travel,  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  the 
ability  to  make  pencil  sketches  of  the  things 
that  most  interest  me.  For  instance,  here  a 
bit  of  scenery,  there  a  pergola  or  a  window 
seat,  or  a  morning’s  catch  of  trout  or  something 
of  that  sort.  In  my  business,  by  all  means  the 
most  important  would  be  the  ability  to  block 
out  an  “Ad”  not  only  to  impress  the  adver¬ 
tiser  but  to  show  the  foreman  just  how  the 
“Ad”  should  be  set  up  to  create  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  effect. 

James  A.  Barr,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Executive  of  an  Educational  Commission 

The  two  lines  along  which  I  feel  the  great¬ 
est  need  are  color  and  composition.  I  never 
arrange  a  building,  a  worker  at  a  machine,  or 
the  products  of  some  of  our  people,  upon  the 
ground  glass  of  a  camera,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
moan  my  lack  of  training  in  composition. 
The  only  comfort  I  have  is  that  I  have  brains 
enough  to  know  that  I  do  not  know,  which, 
I  believe,  is  a  humble  step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  is  not  a  line  of  printing,  from  a  letter¬ 
head  to  a  printed  book,  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
training  in  composition  would  be  a  Godsend 
to  me.  7  ■ 

Not  only  would  I  give  every  boy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  instruction  along  these  lines 
but  I  think  every  boy,  and  many  girls,  would 
be  greatly  helped  if  they  could  have  some  in¬ 
struction  in  the  setting  of  type  and  simple 
printing.  There  is  hardly  a  man  that  does  not 
at  some  time  have  to  produce  something  in 
printer’s  ink,  and  if  he  knew  even  a  little  about 
the  mechanics  of  that  art  he  would  not  make 
such  an  infernal  chump  of  himself. 

I  wanted  to  use  two  colors  of  ink  and  a  tinted 
paper  in  an  effort  to  have  an  attractive  pro¬ 
spectus,  but  not  having  had  the  training  in 
color  that  I  should  have  had,  I  had  to  look 
through  a  great  many  samples  to  find  what  I 
wanted,  and  even  now  I  presume  the  result 
could  be  very  much  improved  by  modifying 
the  tone  of  the  ink. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  business  men  would 
be  greatly  helped  by  a  generous  knowledge  of 
composition  and  color. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Treasurer  of  a  Manufacturing  Company 

If  I  could  draw  freely,  I  should  prefer  to 
have  my  ability  concentrated  in  portraiture, 
with  a  facility  for  sketching  likenesses. 

Herbert  G.  French,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Clergyman 

The  thing  I  have  always  wished  to  do  in  the 
way  of  drawing  is  to  sketch  freely  and  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  In  this  I  have  had 
two  motives.  One  is  my  own  pleasure.  It 
would  be  a  joy  to  me  if  I  could  preserve  my 
impressions  of  things  I  have  seen,  not  as  the 
camera  gives  them,  but  as  I  see  them.  The 
other  is  the  profit  of  other  people.  I  would 
oftentimes  like  to  give  to  others  my  impression 
of  a  building,  or  a  man,  or  my  directions  for 
making  an  object,  more  definitely  than  I  can 
do  in  words.  An  accurate  sketch  would  just 
suit  my  needs. 

Arthur  W.  Cleaves,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

A  Teacher  of  Singing 

Were  I  in  school  again  as  a  boy,  with  pro¬ 
phetic  vision,  I  should  like  to  learn  to  draw 
things  without  angles  and  corners,  and  I  should 
like  to  study  color  down  to  its  minutest  re¬ 
finement. 

Chas.  C.  Washburn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  Business  Man 

(Dealing  largely  with  real  estate.) 

I  believe  the  ability  to  make  a  simple  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  so  as  to  lay  out  a  building,  a 
lot,  or  anything  desired,  upon  paper,  to  scale, 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  make  a  simple 
elevation,  or  even  better,  a  simple  perspective 
of  any  object,  which  you  might  wish  to  bring 
to  the  conception  of  another,  would  be  most 
helpful  in  business.  There  are  many  times 
when  the  inability  to  express  to  another  some 
conception  of  a  concrete  object  which  one  has 
quite  clearly  in  his  own  mind  is  a  real  disad¬ 
vantage.  Avery  Coonley,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  Physician 

I  reply,  pencil  sketches.  They  would  be 
to  me  a  pastime,  give  an  added  interest  to 
travel  and  serve  for  occasional  utility;  and 
plain  diagrams.  I  mean  such  diagrams  as 
would  indicate  location  of  objects  on  a  house- 
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lot  or  in  a  room,  or  would  show  how  a  piece 
of  furniture  or  machinery  might  be  repaired 
or  altered.  These  would  be  without  perspec¬ 
tive  and  might  be  drawn  freehand,  although  a 
business  card  will  serve  for  a  convenient  ruler 
and  square.  From  this,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
scale  drawing — one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot, 
or  something  like  that.  The  utility  of  such 
diagrams  is  immense  and  they  might  be  made 
use  of  almost  daily  by  ’ every  person  in  the 
community.  They  extend  language  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  planning  and  ordering  in  countless  ways. 
To  my  mind  they  are  more  useful  in  daily  life 
than  any  other  form  of  drawing.  If  made 
fundamental,  any  further  type  of  drawing 
may  readily  be  grafted  upon  it. 

Oliver  H.  Howe,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

A  Superintendent  of  an  Educational 
Institution 

If  I  could  draw  freely  it  would  give  me  an 
added  power  of  expression  which  now  is  wholly 
lacking.  It  is  impossible  to  fully  visualize  a 
thing  in  words,  but  a  dozen  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  if  one  knows  how  to  make  them,  enables 
one  to  see  clearly  and  understand.  Language 
is  incomplete  without  drawing  and  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  this  enlarged  vocabulary  very 
much.  The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  “light” 
and  drawing  would  greatly  help  illumine  the 
dark  places  of  my  words,  written  or  spoken. 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Worker  for  Social  Betterment 
The  faces  I  see  on  the  streets  and  subways- 
They  express  life  as  I  have  never  seen  it  por¬ 
trayed.  Luther  Gulick,  New  York  City. 

A  Professor  in  a  Theological  Seminary 
The  two  things  that  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  sketch  are:  (1)  buildings  and  their  details, 
especially  to  catch  points  of  special  impressive¬ 
ness  or  beauty,  and  (2)  the  characteristic  atti¬ 
tudes  of  people,  not  so  much  their  facial  ex¬ 
pression,  though  that,  too,  is  interesting,  but 
those  more  general  poses  by  which  character 
and  temperament  are  expressed.  In  a  certain 
way  these  two  are  related,  at  least  as  they 
concern  the  thought-use  of  them  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  make. 

A  camera  goes  far  in  gratifying  these  desires, 
but  the  trouble  with  the  camera  is  that  it  re¬ 


quires  favorable  conditions,  and  cannot  always 
be  brought  to  bear  instantly  or,  in  the  case  of 
persons,  without  inducing  self-consciousness. 
And,  besides,  a  camera  is  not  apt  to  bring  out 
with  heightened  emphasis  that  feature  or 
quality  that  my  mind  is  resting  upon  and  which 
I  wish  to  register,  both  to  define  it  to  myself 
better,  and  to  keep  it  for  later  reference. 

Waldo  S.  Pratt,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Hank  President 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  felt  either 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  or  in  banking  the 
need  of  ability  to  draw  freely.  The  utilitarian 
aspect  of  the  matter  is,  in  my  uninformed 
opinion,  of  small  importance.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  aspect  that  is  very  greatly  important. 

Evans  Woollen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  Hardware  Merchant 

Without  a  doubt,  mechanical  drawing  is 
better  adapted  to  our  business  than  freehand. 
However,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  art, 
I  should  be  able  to  draw  ordinary  objects 
freehand,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  illustrate 
new  things  that  are  wanted,  or  to  change  old 
things  for  new.  We  are  asked  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  wrought  iron  work  for  bungalows 
and  the  like,  and  while  of  course  an  architect 
is  usually  employed  to  do  this  properly,  it  is 
often  advantageous  that  we  give  a  sketch  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  in  order  to  help  the 
customer  in  his  decision. 

It  is  remarkable  to  me,  that  so  few  people 
who  come  in  here  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  want  and  cannot  give  any  idea  with  a 
pencil  that  will  convey  to  us  what  they  are 
looking  for.  D.  p\  Barber,  Boston,  Mass. 

Principal  of  a  Normal  College 

If  I  could  draw  freely  I  should  prefer  to  be 
able  to  draw  pictures  of  living  things  and  ob¬ 
jects.  This  is  perhaps  because  I  am  a  teacher. 
I  should  like  some  ability  to  represent  a  land¬ 
scape  or  at  least  common  objects  in  perspec- 
t^ve-  Wm.  B.  Owen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

An  Advertising  Manager  for  a  Famous 
Magazine 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  March  1st,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  draw  decoration,  lettering,  and 
architectural  forms,  would  be  most  helpful  to 
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me.  Drawing  of  this  kind  is  best  adapted 
to  printing  and  advertising  work. 

C.  F.  Whitmarsh,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  College  Projessor 

If  I  could  draw  I  should  be  glad  of  the  power 
to  show  on  the  blackboard  just  how  things 
look.  The  elements  of  perspective  to  enable 
me  to  sketch  simple  architectural  forms  rapidly 
is  what  I  would  like.  Your  question  and  its 
purpose  are  pertinent,  for  I  am  sure  that  in 
many  schools  too  many  kinds  of  drawing  and 
coloring  are  at  present  attempted.  Mere 
“pottering”  is  the  result.  A  little  friend  of 
mine  has  just  entered  a  high  school  and  has 
had  seven  years  of  “Drawing”  in  the  grades. 
I  haven’t  discovered  that  she  can  do  one  thing 
nicely  or  interestingly  with  her  pencil — nor 
does  she  care  to! 

Theodore  Lyman  Wright,  Beloit,  Wis. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  returns 
will  show  that  one  half  the  twenty  men¬ 
tioned  two  sorts  of  desirable  skill,  thus 
raising  the  total  to  thirty  votes,  divided 


as  follows: 

For  freehand  pictorial  drawing.  ...  14 
Freehand  mechanical  drawing.  .^8 

Total . 22 

For  Decorative  design . 4 

Color . 3 

“Disciplinary  aspects” . •  1 

Total . 8 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  verdict 
of  these  men,  actively  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  is  approximately  as  three 
to  one  in  favor  of  Representation  of  one 
sort  or  another.  In  view  of  this  ought 
we  to  go  on  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  design  and  color?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  give  more  attention  to  that 
which  is  confessedly,  at  the  present 
time,  our  weakest  point,  namely,  free¬ 
hand  representation  of  common  objects 
both  geometrically  and  in  perspective? 


Of  course  one  may  claim  that  these 
twenty  men  are  not  fairly  representa¬ 
tive.  Arguing  with  them,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotee  of  “Composition”  might 
have  converted  them  to  the  esthetic 
point  of  view.  But  there  stands  their 
spontaneous  .  verdict.  It  is  at  least 
worth  our  serious  consideration  as  we 
begin  the  new  school  year. 

THE  CONVICTION  OF  ONE 

Subject  matter  is  not  our  only  prob¬ 
lem.  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Walker,  read  before  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Arts  at  Washington,  last 
May,  that  eminent  scholar,  architect, 
and  teacher  of  design,  made  certain 
statements  about  art  instruction  in 
elementary  schools,  that  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  public  school  is  a  feeder  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  school  and  the  industrial  art  school  just 
as  it  is  a  feeder  for  the  college  or  university. 
It  has,  then,  the  beginning  of  art  teaching,  and 
this  fact  has  been  everywhere  recognized. 
The  immediate  query  is,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  the  relative  importance  of  art  teaching,  and 
of  what  general  benefit  it  is  to  the  pupil. 

Its  chief  values  have  been  stated — -the 
appreciation  of  beauty;  the  ability  to  register 
that  appreciation;  the  ability  to  create  indi¬ 
vidual  things.  Now  it  happens  this  is  almost 
the  only  work  which  can  make  direct  appeal  to 
the  very  young.  Learning  to  read,  to  write, 
to  use  mathematics,  are  definite  in  their  ends, 
whatever  may  be  the  methods;  they  are  means 
to  ends  which  the  child  must  learn  in  order  to 
do  other  things  later.  Why  should  not  art 
teaching  come  later,  like  the  appreciation  of 
style  in  writing  and  of  applications  in  mathe¬ 
matics?  Simply  because  it  teaches  visual 
observation  sooner  than  any  other  thing,  and 
is  one  of  the  highways  to  mental  deduction. 
It  at  once  creates  the  difference  between  eyes 
and  no  eyes.  As  in  the  far  past,  representa¬ 
tion  of  forms  antedated  the  alphabet;  as 
phonetic  symbols  antedated  arithmetical  signs, 
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— so  with  the  child,  attempts  at  representative 
drawing  antedate  ability  to  tabulate  thought 
in  written  language.  Other  forms  are  taught 
or,  as  speaking,  are  imitative.  This  form  is 
intuitive  and  to  be  guided.  The  child  likes  to 
draw  as  the  primitive  savage  likes  to  draw. 
It  is  his  natural  form  of  expression  and  results 
come  early. 

There  are  two  types  of  results:  one  of  direct 
representation  from  actual  objects,  the  other 
the  arrangement  of  objects  however  simple, — 
repeats,  sequences,  geometric  arrangements, 
and  later  scale  harmony  of  related  objects. 
The  first  type  incidentally  teaches  observation 
and  appreciation  of  line,  the  second  that  of 
order.  Such  teaching  cannot  begin  too  early. 

There  is  in  all  art  teaching  a  very  serious 
difficulty  as  to  its  relation  to  the  school  sched¬ 
ule.  This  difficulty  is  due  to  two  causes: 
First,  as  the  work  is  done  by  the  hand  it  takes 
an  amount  of  time  to  express  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  it  takes  to  conceive,  and  this 
time  varies  with  the  personality  of  the  pupil. 
Second,  working  in  any  art  is  stimulating  and 
results  are  injured  if  checked  in  process.  Both 
of  these  causes  tend  to  make  one-hour  or  two- 
hour  art  study  at  periods  separated  by  an  in¬ 
terval  of  one  or  two  days  less  satisfactory  than 
a  continuous  four-hour  period.  There  is  too 
much  of  an  inch  of  art  separated  from  the  next 
inch  by  yards  of  other  material  unrelated  to 
art. 

No  elaborate  work  need  be  done  in  the  public 
schools,  but  the  elemental  factors  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  repeats,  etc.,  should  be  completed  in 
those  schools.  Skill  in  observation,  represen¬ 
tation,  rendering,  and  the  usual  methods  of 
application  of  design  to  simple  forms  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  the  important  factors. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SOMEBODY 

During  the  first  three  or  four  grades 
the  longer  period  for  work  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  beginning  with  the  fifth 
a  longer  period  is  certainly  desirable, 
and  in  the  upper  grades  and  in  the  high 
school  it  may  be  imperative.  Where 
are  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  who 
will  make  the  experiment  of  confining 


the  “book  learning”  to  four  days  a 
week,  and  devoting  the  entire  time  of 
one  day  each  week  to  the  manual  arts? 
Such  an  experiment  should  be  tried 
forthwith.  In  any  event  the  children 
would  survive  a  year  of  it,  and  the 
results  would  be  illuminating. 

SHALL  WE  IGNORE  OR  UTILIZE 
THE  QUALITIES  OF  MEDIUMS? 

OT  so  very  long  ago  we  had  no 
choice!  One  medium  only  was 
furnished  for  drawing.  Now  with  col¬ 
ored  crayons,  water-colors,  ink,  and 
charcoal,  in  addition  to  the  pencil,  we 
have  no  excuse  for  forcing  one  medium 
to  do  the  work  of  another.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  several  reasons,  we  should 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  selec¬ 
tion:  First,  because  with  a  medium 
naturally  adapted  to  expressing  the 
subject  many  of  the  difficulties  of  rep¬ 
resentation  disappear;  second,  because 
the  selection  and  use  of  a  medium  is  of 
itself  educational;  and  third,  because 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  in  art  arise 
through  a  masterly  handling  of  the 
chosen  medium,  qualities  often  unap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  have  had  no 
practice.  The  special  topic  emphasized 
in  this  initial  number  of  a  new  volume 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  is, 
therefore,  the  selection  and  handling  of 
a  medium  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  a  lesson.  The  whole  problem 
is  exhibited  graphically  in  Plate  I. 
Various  phases  of  it  are  discussed  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  by  teachers  of  experi¬ 
ence.  All  agree  that  it  is  folly  to  try 
to  saw  wood  with  a  jack-knife,  or  to 
plane  boards  with  a  buck  saw,  so  to 
speak. 
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Plate  I.  On  taking  advantage  oj  the  qualities  offered  by  the  medium.  1,  Soft  charcoal  gives  a  broad,  soft  mark  of 
broken  surface  and  rather  indefinite  edge.  The  surface  of  the  mark  becomes  narrower  and  less  diversified,  and  its 
edges  keener,  through  2,  the  mark  of  a  soft  lead  pencil  or  crayon;  3,  the  mark  of  a  lead  pencil  of  medium  hardness; 
to  4,  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  5  is  a  brush  stroke  in  water-color;  6,  the  stroke  of  a  brush  charged  with  india  ink.  A  fluffy 
feather  is  shown  at  7.  Charcoal  here  seems  to  be  the  natural  medium  of  expression.  The  lead  pencil  seems  perfectly 
adapted  to  rendering  in  the  simplest,  most  direct  way  the  appearance  of  a  head  of  grass,  as  shown  at  8.  Figure  9  rep¬ 
resents  a  thistle  such  as  one  finds  growing  by  the  roadsides  in  Greece.  Every  element  suggests  the  use  of  pen-and-ink. 
10  is  the  thin,  keen-edged  but  rather  fragile  leaf  of  the  Herb  Robert.  A  brush  silhouette  gives  its  character  without 
undue  effort.  A  leaf  of  rather  coarse  texture,  that  of  the  wild  sunflower,  is  shown  at  11,  rendered  with  floated  color. 
While  a  skilful  artist  can  force  a  medium  to  do  what  it  would  not  naturally  do,  a  skilful  artist  seldom  attempts  that 
rather  stupid  performance.  He  chooses  the  medium  that  helps  him  most. 


THE  INSERTS 

THE  extensive  investigation  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  American 
Crayon  Company  to  discover  the  best 
crayons  for  general  use  in  public  school 
work,  and  the  special  kinds  of  crayons 
adapted  to  particular  phases  of  represen¬ 
tation,  is  yielding  results  of  unusual 
interest  and  of  exceptional  value.  The 
Company  has  decided  to  publish  in  fac¬ 
simile  the  drawings  receiving  first  prize. 
One  of  these  appears,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Company,  as  an  insert  in 
this  number.  It  shows  how  admirably 
the  colored  crayon  lends  itself  to  ex¬ 
pressing  the  texture  of  a  woven  rug  such 
as  primary  children  can  produce.  By 


the  simplest  and  most  direct  means  the 
pattern  of  the  rug,  its  colors,  and  the 
general  effect  produced  by  weaving  with 
loosely  twisted  threads,  are  all  adequate¬ 
ly  suggested,  namely,  by  the  use  of 
colored  crayons  on  squared  paper.  The 
most  satisfactory  effect  with  the  least 
outlay  of  time  and  energy,  that  should 
be  the  aim  in  all  public  school  work. 
Here  is  one  problem  in  technique  that 
may  be  considered  as  solved.  Later  the 
American  Crayon  Company  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  particular  make  of  crayon 
used  in  producing  the  First  Prize  Draw¬ 
ings,  throughout  the  series.  The  Editor 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  ventures 
to  express  the  hope  that  many  more 
teachers  and  supervisors  will  co-operate 
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in  this  important  investigation,  that 
we  may  all  be  delivered  from  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  reasoning  from  insufficient 
data.  The  larger  the  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  submitted  each  month,  the  greater 
the  variety  of  crayons  used,  the  more 
valuable  the  results  will  be  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
of  Jersey  City,  publishes  a  handsome 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  entitled, 
“  Colored  Crayons  in  your  Schoolroom,  ” 
by  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels,  Director  of 
Drawing,  Newton,  Mass.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  contains  seven  plates  in  full  color 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Daniels.  One  of 
these  is  so  important  an  example  of  fall 
nature  drawing,  that  the  Editor  asked 
the  Dixon  Company  to  allow  its  repro¬ 
duction  as  an  insert  in  the  School  Arts 
Magazine.  The  Company  generously 
permitted  this,  and  allowed  in  addition 
the  reprinting  of  Mr.  Daniels’  text, 
commenting  upon  the  drawing.  Here 
it  is: 

Here  is  the  history  of  this  drawing.  It  was 
made  late  in  November,  when  subjects  were 
difficult  to  find.  After  a  hunt  through  a  mead- 
owland  covered  with  weeds,  the  tansy  seemed 
to  offer  the  most  promising  model.  A  dozen 
sprays  were  selected,  some  for  their  color,  some 
for  their  lines  of  growth,  some  for  their  masses; 
and  in  the  drawing  you  may  find  them  all. 
No,  this  is  not  a  particular,  individual  plant. 
A  great  Madonna  is  not  any  one  woman;  a 
great  landscape  is  not  a  colored  photograph  of 
nature.  Art,  even  in  our  schools,  is  always 
“nature  seen  through  a  temperament”;  it  is 
always  the  ideal  in  so  far  as  the  artist  can  visual¬ 
ize  an  ideal  and  reproduce  it.  “Art  is  in  man, 
not  nature.”  So  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  my 
problem  was  to  make  a  beautiful  drawing,  I 
must  take  all  the  suggestions  of  beauty  which 
that  meadow  could  offer;  and  surely  no  one 
plant  had  them  all!  No  one  plant,  or  view, 
or  person  ever  is  so  rich  as  that. 


Having  returned  to  the  house  with  a  handful 
of  weeds,  the  next  step  was  to  select  the  best 
parts  and  compose  them  to  the  best  advantage 
in  a  small-necked  vase,  that  they  might  stand 
upright.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  this  grouping  must  have  a  center  of  inter¬ 
est,  a  place  to  which  the  spectator’s  eye  would 
at  once  be  attracted.  See  if  you  can  find  it  in 
this  drawing, — and  do  you  know  why  your  eye 
immediately  finds  this  center  of  attraction? 
From  this  point  on,  the  drawing  was  merely  a 
test  in  telling  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  this  collection  of  sprays.  Some  parts  were 
rejected  as  unfit;  other  parts  were  subordinated 
in  color  or  value,  so  they  would  not  by  sheer 
attractive  force  keep  one’s  eye  on  the  jump 
from  part  to  part.  A  picture  should  have  but 
one  chief  center  of  interest. 

And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  art 
worker  be  an  architect,  story-writer,  painter, 
poet,  sculptor,  actor,  or  musician;  if  he  pro¬ 
duces  a  work  of  art,  he  scans  the  field,  selects 
his  material,  prunes  and  arranges  it,  and  then 
expresses  his  pleasure  in  its  beauty  by  means 
of  his  art.  So  it  is  in  school  wherever  art  is 
taught. 

A  manufacturing  company  dealing  in  school 
supplies  has  seldom  if  ever  issued  a  more  help¬ 
ful  pamphlet  than  “Colored  Crayons  in  Your 
School.” 

The  Oak  Spray  by  Miss  McGregory 
is  another  example  of  effective  tech¬ 
nique.  The  rich  variety  of  hues,  the 
wide  range  in  values,  the  subtle  differ¬ 
ences  in  texture  presented  by  the  red 
oak  after  the  October  frosts,  could 
hardly  be  expressed  adequately  by  any 
other  medium  than  water  color.  A 
careful  pencil  study  was  made  first,  to 
insure  good  drawing  in  the  highly  com¬ 
plex  forms  of  the  curled  leaves  with 
their  erratic  lobes.  Upon  the  basis  of 
this  drawing  the  color  scheme  was 
worked  out.  It  may  be  thought  of  as 
a  triad  of  red,  green,  and  purple,  the 
red  predominating;  but  that  is  a  crude 
statement  of  a  generalization.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
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nature  presents  a  limitless  variety  of 
intermingling  colors,  a  variety  often 
better  suggested  by  the  fortunate  blend¬ 
ing  of  floated  pigment,  than  by  any 
gradations  produced  by  human  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  skilful  artist  never  loses 
control  of  his  medium,  of  course;  his 
intention  as  John  La  Farge  called  it,  is 
always  evident;  but  he  knows  when  and 
where  to  allow  his  medium  to  have  its 
own  way,  so  to  speak,  to  further  his 
own  ends.  This  drawing,  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  the  Devoe-Reynolds 
Company,  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
excellence  in  those  qualities  which 
characterize  good  water  color  rendering. 

THE  COYER  DESIGNS 

THE  new  cover  design  for  Yol.  XIII 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
will  contain  a  decoration  each  month 


illustrating  an  old  rhyme  which  runs  as 
follows : 

In  January  falls  the  snow. 

In  February  cold  winds  blow. 

In  March  peep  out  the  early  flowers. 

In  April  come  the  sunny  showers. 

In  May  the  flow’rets  bloom  so  gay. 

In  June  the  farmer  mows  his  hay. 

In  July  hotly  shines  the  sun. 

In  August  harvest  has  begun. 

September  turns  the  green  leaves  brown. 

October  winds  then  shake  them  down. 

November  fields  are  bleak  and  sere. 

December  comes  and  ends  the  year. 

While  this  is  not  true  for  every  civi¬ 
lized  country  in  the  world,  it  is  true 
enough  for  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  say  nothing  of 
England  and  Northern  Europe.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  cover  decorations  this 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  will  be  usable 
by  the  children  in  their  school  work, 
as  examples  of  good  composition,  notan, 
and  color. 


SKY  PICTURES 

I  like  the  pictures  best  of  all 
That  hang  upon  the  sky’s  great  wall; 
The  sailing  clouds  that  hurry  by 
.  To  make  the  port  of  Sunset  Sky; 

The  emerald  blue  that  follows  rain 
To  welcome  sunshine  back  again; 

The  moonless  blackness  of  the  night, 
When  every  star’s  a  beacon  light; 

The  cold,  hard  grayness  ere  the  rain 
Has  washed  the  air  all  clean  again; 

The  blush  of  morning  when  the  sun 
Peeps  o’er  the  hilltops  one  by  one; 

The  golden  glory  of  the  sky 
When  day  is  done  and  says  “good  bye.” 
There’s  always  something  new  to  see 
In  the  sky’s  great  picture  book  for  me. 

Wilhelmina  Seegrniller 
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OTtlbelmtna  H>e£gmtller 

1866-1913 

LOVER,  REV E ALE R  AND  CREATOR 
OF  BEAUTY 

►I* 

OPEN-MINDED  STUDENT,  COMPETENT  EXECUTIVE, 
INSPIRING  LEADER,  BELOVED  TEACHER, 
AUTHOR,  ARTIST  AND  POET 

* 

A  CHARMING  AND  LOVABLE  WOMAN 

“  She  was  a  woman;  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Had  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 

Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears.”  Lowell 

* 

SHE  FOLLOWED  THAT  WHICH  PLATO  CALLED  THE 
TRUE  ORDER  OF  GOING.  SHE  USED  THE  BEAUTIES 
OF  THE  EARTH  AS  STEPS  ALONG  WHICH  TO  MOUNT 
UPWARD  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THAT  OTHER  BEAUTY; 
GOING  FROM  ONE  TO  TWO,  AND  FROM  TWO  TO 
ALL  FAIR  FORMS,  AND  FROM  FAIR  FORMS  TO  FAIR 
ACTIONS,  AND  FROM  FAIR  ACTIONS  TO  THE  DIVINE 
BEAUTY,  PURE,  CLEAR,  AND  UNALLOYED,  NOT 
CLOGGED  WITH  THE  POLLUTIONS  OF  MORTALITY 
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Born  at  Fairview,  Ontario,  Canada,  1866.  Died  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1913. 
Training •  Public  schools  Goderich,  Canada:  Private  Studios  of  Toronto;  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Work:  Grade  Teacher  and  Principal,  Public  Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1884-1887; 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1888-1892;  Director  of  Art,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
1895-1913;  Author  of  Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers,  Primary  Handwork,  The  Riverside 
Readers,  A  Hand  Clasp,  The  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books;  Contributor  to  magazines; 
Lecturer  on  Art  Educational  Topics. 
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Insurance  Against  Failure  in  Nature  Drawing 


By  Amy  Rachel  Whittier 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

How  much,  preventing  God,  how  much  I  owe 
To  the  defences  Thou  hast  round  me  set; 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  dare  not  peep  over  this  parapet 
To  gauge  with  glance  the  roaring  gulf  below, 

The  depths  of  sin  to  which  I  had  descended, 

Had  not  these  me  against  myself  defended.  Emerson. 


TO  INSURE,  or 
protect,  children 
against  unnecessary 
failures  is  an  aim  of  the 
modern  educator  with 
which  we  are  all  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  for  no  matter 
how  much  moral  fibre 
we,  as  individuals,  may  have  acquired 
by  failures,  continued  failure  results 
in  chronic  discouragement,  a  state  dis¬ 
astrous  to  a  grown  person  and  paralyzing 
to  a  child. 

Probably  there  is  no  phase  of  the  art 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  which 
occupies  a  more  prominent  place  in  our 
outlines  and  on  our  exhibition  walls 
than  that  which  is  commonly  called 
nature  drawing.  Nor  will  it  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  testimony  that  this  is  the 
most  successful  work  we  do.  As  proof 
of  its  success  we  are  told  that,  “the 
children  all  love  it”  that  “we  get  more 
good  sketches  from  a  lesson  in  nature 
drawing  than  from  any  other”  and  we 
are  shown  mount  after  mount  of  sketch¬ 
es  from  plant  forms  made  in  all  grades 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  High 
School.  These  sketches  show  a  variety 
of  mediums  but  rarely  any  easily  dis¬ 


cerned  progression  either  in  aim  or  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  subject,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  medium  are  often  the  same 
in  each  grade.  Moreover  it  is  not  an 
impossible  thing  to  find  a  sketch  made 
by  a  fifth  grade  child  which  is  in  every 
particular  as  good  as  one  made  by  an 
eighth  grade  pupil.  What  is  our  test 
of  success?  What  standard  of  accom¬ 
plishment  do  we  give  the  children? 

How  many  children  do  you  know 
who,  after  seven,  eight  or  nine  years  of 
nature  drawing,  draw  plant  forms  freely 
and  well,  either  from  memory  or  from 
the  plant? 

How  many  students  in  High  School 
or  University  classes  make  satisfactory 
drawings  for  their  science  or  botany 
note  books?  How  many  of  our  pupils 
in  elementary,  high,  normal  schools  or 
universities  enjoy  a  fine  rendering  of  plant 
forms  because  they  appreciate  what  the 
artist  was  trying  to  express  and  his  skill¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  medium  used? 

“What  are  your  pupils  working  on 
now?”  said  one  High  School  teacher  to 
several  others.  “Nature  drawing,” 
came  the  unanimous  reply.  “Much 
easier  than  teaching,”  commented  the 
questioning  one.  “We  don’t  often 
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teach  anything  in  our  nature  drawing; 
we  leave  it  all  to  nature  and  I’m  won¬ 
dering  about  our  final  product,  the  re¬ 
sult  in  the  boy  or  girl,  not  our  exhibition 
sheets.  There  are  always  enough  good 
drawings  to  make  a  showy  display  but 
the  boys  and  girls  can’t  tell  whether  the 
work  is  actually  good  or  not.  Why 
don’t  we  do  some  real  teaching  along 
this  line?” 

As  an  outgrowth  of  a  recent  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject  comes  this  definition 
test  or  standard.  “The  successful 
teaching  of  a  subject  should  arouse  in 
the  pupil  a  liking  for  that  subject,  which 
will  be  evidenced  by  a  spontaneous  use 
of  it;  give  him  power  to  use  it  ade¬ 
quately  when  called  upon,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  all  work  of  that  nature.” 

An  artist  said:  “I  stocked  up  with 
oils  last  summer  and  went  away  to 
sketch,  but  everything  I  saw  demanded 
water-color  treatment.  ”  Another  says : 
“  I  can’t  imagine  using  any  medium  for 
drawing  a  mullein  leaf  but  a  soft  crayon, 
or  trying  to  represent  a  narcissus  unless 
I  have  Chinese  white.” 

The  landscape  and  the  flower  speak 
to  the  trained  mind;  and  the  trained 
hand,  master  of  alTmediums,  responds. 
Children  have  neither  trained  minds  nor 
skilled  hands.  They  fail  in  their  na¬ 
ture  drawing  because  they  have  not 
been  taught  definitely  what  to  express 
and  how  to  choose  and  handle  the  me¬ 
dium  that  would  do  this  best.  If  we 
wash  to  really  teach  so  as  to  protect 
against  ultimate  as  well  as  every-day 
failure  wre  must  remember  that  children 
have  not  our  background  of  experience 
which  enables  us  to  see  several  things 
at  a  time,  nor  our  knovdedge  of  different 
mediums.  That  the  medium  over 


which  we  have  the  greatest  control,  and 
consequently  like  best,  may  not  be  the 
one  to  use  at  all  times.  That  while  we 
have,  unfortunately,  lost  some  of  the 
good  habits  of  childhood  we  may  have 
kept  that  unsafe  one  of  being  carried 
away  by  a  new  thing  or  being  unduly 
influenced  by  the  wonderful  results 
displayed  by  someone  else. 

Shall  we  give  up  the  use  of  certain 
mediums  in  certain  grades,  shall  we 
grade  the  subjects  to  suit  the  skill  of  the 
children,  or  can  we  keep  all  mediums 
suited  to  public  school  work  and  at¬ 
tempt  the  representation  of  all  plants 
and  still  protect  from  failures?  “Let 
us  hold  fast  all  that  which  we  have”  but 
organize  it.  Let  us  use  the  medium 
wrhich  best  expresses  each,  but  neither 
aim  for  nor  expect  the  completed,  per¬ 
fected  representation  of  the  wdiole  be¬ 
fore  the  High  School. 

In  planning  this  work  we  ought  first 
to  classify  the  plant  forms  available 
according  to  color,  form,  structure  and 
texture. 

The  poppy  appeals  first  by  its  color, 
the  Jack-in-the-pulpit  by  its  form,  the 
maple  keys  by  their  delicate  structure, 
and  the  mullein  by  its  texture.  Next, 
decide  what  mediums  best  express  these 
different  characteristics.  Third,  what 
mediums  are  easiest  for  children  in  the 
different  grades.  Fourth,  in  which 
grades  to  emphasize  the  different  char¬ 
acteristics.  Fifth,  when  ready  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  lesson  be  sure  that  each  child 
understands  clearly  just  what  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  show.  For  example,  if  the 
characteristic  form  and  color  of  the 
tulip  are  to  be  shown  he  should  not  be 
criticised  if  he  does  not  draw  correctly 
the  exact  position  and  droop  of  all  the 
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Sketches  in  various  mediums  by  Miss  Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  illus¬ 
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"The  Oak’s  Rich  Autumnal  Coloring” 

By  Ethel  W.  McGregory,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Academic  Moist  Water  Colors  of  the  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Company 
were  used  in  making  this  drawing. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  FAILURE  IN  NATURE  DRAWING  WHITTIER 


petals.  Again,  if  the  aim  is  to  represent 
texture,  the  form  may  be  wrong  but 
if  he  shows  the  clear-cut  edge  of  the  leaf 
and  the  soft  rounded  outline  of  the 
berries  when  working  from  woodbine 
he  has  succeeded.  Briefly,  all  should 
have  a  definite  single  thing  to  work  for 
and  no  criticism  or  comment  should  be 
made  about  anything  else.  “  One  thing 
at  a  time”  is  the  rule  for  teaching  all 
other  subjects,  and  our  failure  to  con¬ 
form  to  this  is  responsible  for  more  than 
one  discouragement. 

The  crayons,  both  hard  and  soft,  and 
the  lead  pencil  are  the  best  mediums 
for  universal  ■  use  in  the  public  schools. 
Water-Color  and  pen  and  ink  come  next 
and  may  be  used  with  excellent  results 
under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  teacher 
in  the  grades  above  the  fourth.  Water- 
color  below  the  fourth  grade  ought,  like 
“Prussian  blue  and  self-pity  to  be  used 
sparingly.”  Color  is  best  represented 
by  soft  crayons  and  water-colors,  form 
by  pencil,  structure  by  pencil,  pen  and 
ink,  and  texture  employs  all.  Plant 
forms,  again,  may  be  generally  class¬ 
ified  as  follows:  1.  According  to  size. 
2.  According  to  texture.  3.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  complexities  of  size,  texture, 
and  growth. 

All  fine,  small  plants  and  flowers  such 
as  violets,  hepaticas,  anemones,  wild 
oak,  asters,  fall  dandelions,  grasses, 
sedges,  are  best  expressed  by  hard  cray¬ 
ons  or  pencil.  All  large  plants  and 
flowers  such  as  tulips,  daffodils,  ladies’ 


slippers,  are  best  expressed  by  soft 
pastel-like  crayons  or  water-color. 
Complex  studies,  tree  blossoms,  seed 
pods,  holly  leaves  and  berries,  fruit  on 
the  branch,  are  best  expressed  by  draw¬ 
ing  first  in  pencil  and  then  adding  the 
color. 

In  the  primary  grades  only  general 
characteristics  of  form  and  color  should 
be  emphasized. 

In  the  middle  grades  emphasize  form 
and  broad  differences  in  color  values. 

In  the  upper  grades  emphasize  details 
of  structure,  texture  and  more  subtle 
differences  of  color. 

Emerson  says:  “In  order  to  paint  a 
tree  you  must  in  some  sense  become  a 
tree.”  That  means  something  more 
than  a  mere  surface  representation  or  a 
momentary  kindling  to  the  charm  of 
a  drawing;  it  means  feeling  born  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  that  go  to 
make  the  picture,  whether  it  is  tree, 
portrait,  or  the  simplest  grass  that 
grows.  This  we  can  teach  only  by 
having  a  goal  which  we  strive  to  reach 
by  taking  one  step  at  a  time.  Let  us 
work  with  a  “long  plan”  and  be  content 
to  lay  a  foundation  of  repeated  small 
successes  which  will  not  only  insure  the 
children  against  failure  but  assure  us 
pupils  who  can  sketch  the  essentials 
of  plant  forms,  can  use  their  ability  and 
who  do  appreciate  beauty  of  natural 
forms  and  its  fine  rendering  because 
they  know  how  “in  a  sense  to  become” 
that  which  they  try  to  represent. 


□ 


Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to 

FIND  •  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  WE  MUST  CARRY  IT 

Emerson . 


□  WITH  US  OR  WE  FIND  IT  NOT. 

□ 
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Materials  and  Their  Uses 

EXCERPTS  FROM  “  THE  PRACTICE  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  DRAWING,”  THE  LATEST 
ADDITION  TO  THE  NEW  ART  LIBRARY1 

By  Harold  Speed 

Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  England 


/TVHE  materials  in  which  the  artist 
works  are  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  what  qualities 
in  the  infinite  complexity  of  nature  he 
selects  for  expression.  And  the  good 
draughtsman  will  find  out  the  particular 
ones  that  belong  to  whatever  medium 
he  selects  for  his  drawing,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  never  to  attempt  more  than  it  is 
capable  of  doing.  Every  material  he 
works  with  possesses  certain  vital  qual¬ 
ities  peculiar  to  itself,  and  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  out  what  these  are  and  to 
use  them  to  the  advantage  of  his  draw¬ 
ing.  No  vital  expression  of  nature  can 
be  achieved  without  the  aid  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  vitality  possessed  by  the  medium 
•with  which  one  is  working.  If  this  is 
lost  sight  of  and  the  eye  is  tricked  into 
thinking  that  it  is  looking  at  real  nature, 
it  is  not  a  fine  picture.  Art  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  nature,  but  an  expression  of 
feeling  produced  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  artist,  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  material  through  which  it  is 
expressed  in  his  work. 

Perhaps  the  chief  difference  between 
the  great  masters  of  the  past  and  many 
modern  painters  is  the  neglect  of  this 
principle.  They  represented  nature  in 
terms  of  whatever  medium  they  worked 
in,  and  never  overstepped  this  limita¬ 


tion.  Modern  artists,  particularly  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  often  attempted 
to  copy  nature,  the  medium  being 
subordinated  to  the  attempt  to  make 
it  look  like  the  real  thing. 

There  is  something  that  makes  for 
power  in  the  limitations  your  materials 
impose. 

The  lead  'pencil  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mediums  for  pure  line  work, 
and  its  use  is  an  excellent  training  to 
the  eye  and  hand  in  precision  of  obser¬ 
vation.  Perhaps  this  is  why  it  has  not 
been  so  popular  in  our  art  schools  lately, 
when  the  charms  of  severe  discipline 
are  not  so  much  in  favor  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  the  first  medium  we  are  given 
to  draw  with,  and  as  the  handiest  and 
most  convenient  is  unrivalled  for  sketch¬ 
book  use.  For  pure  line  drawing  noth¬ 
ing  equals  it,  except  silver  point,  and 
great  draughtsmen,  like  Ingres,  have 
always  loved  it.  It  does  not  lend  itself 
so  readily  to  any  form  of  mass  drawing. 
Although  it  is  sometimes  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  offensive  shine  that  occurs 
if  dark  masses  are  introduced  is  against 
its  use  in  any  but  very  lightly  shaded 
work.  Its  charm  is  the  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy  of  its  grey-black  lines. 

Charcoal  works  with  great  freedom, 
and  answers  readily  when  forceful  ex- 


1  Published  by  Seeley,  Service  &  Co.,  London.  In  the  United  States  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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pression  is  wanted.  It  is  much  more 
like  painting  than  any  other  form  of 
drawing,  a  wide  piece  of  charcoal  mak¬ 
ing  a  wide  mark  similar  to  a  brush. 
The  delicacy  and  lightness  with  which 
it  has  to  be  handled  is  also  much  more 
like  the  handling  of  a  brush  than  any 
other  point  drawing.  When  rubbed 
with  the  finger,  it  sheds  a  soft  grey  tone 
over  the  whole  work.  With  a  piece  of 
bread  pressed  by  thumb  and  finger  into 
a  pellet,  high  lights  can  be  taken  out 
with  the  precision  of  white  chalk;  or 
rubber  can  be  used.  Bread  is,  perhaps, 
the  best,  as  it  does  not  smudge  the 
charcoal  but  lifts  it  readily  off.  When 
rubbed  with  the  finger,  the  darks,  of 
course,  are  lightened  in  tone.  It  is 
therefore  useful  to  draw  in  the  general 
proportions  roughly  and  rub  down  in 
this  way.  You  then  have  a  middle 
tone  over  the  work,  with  the  rough 
drawing  showing  through.  Now  pro¬ 
ceed  carefully  to  draw  your  lights  with 
bread  or  rubber,  and  your  shadows  with 
charcoal.  For  drawings  that  are  in¬ 
tended  as  things  of  beauty  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  not  merely  done  as  a 
preparatory  study  for  a  painting,  char¬ 
coal  is  perhaps  not  so  refined  a  medium 
as  a  great  many  others.  It  is  too  much 
like  painting  to  have  the  particular 
beauties  of  a  drawing,  and  too  much  like 
drawing  to  have  the  qualities  of  a  paint¬ 
ing.  However,  some  beautiful  things 
have  been  done  with  it. 

Red  chalk  is  a  delightful  medium  that 
can  be  used  for  either  pure  line  work  or 
a  mixed  method  of  drawing.  This 
natural  red  earth  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  materials  for  drawing.  It  is  a 
lovely  Venetian  red  in  color,  and  works 
well  in  the  natural  state,  if  you  get  a 


good  piece.  It  is  sold  by  the  ounce, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  try  the  pieces  as 
they  vary  very  much,  some  being  hard 
and  gritty  and  .'me  more  soft  and 
smooth.  It  is  also  made  in  sticks  arti¬ 
ficially  prepared.  These  work  well 
and  are  never  gritty,  but  are  not  so  hard 
as  the  natural  chalk,  and  consequently 
wear  away  quickly  and  do  not  make 
fine  lines  as  well.  Red  chalk  when 
rubbed  with  the  finger  or  a  rag,  spreads 
evenly  on  paper,  and  produces  a  middle 
tone  on  which  lights  can  be  drawn  with 
rubber  or  bread.  Sticks  of  hard,  point¬ 
ed  rubber  are  everywhere  sold,  which, 
cut  in  chisel  shape,  work  beautifully 
on  red  chalk  drawings.  Bread  is  also 
excellent  when  a  softer  light  is  wanted. 
You  can  continually  correct  and  re¬ 
draw  in  this  medium  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  finger  or  a  rag,  thus  destroying  the 
lights  and  shadows  to  a  large  extent, 
and  enabling  you  to  draw  them  again 
more  carefully.  For  this  reason  red 
chalk  is  greatly  to  be  recommended  for 
making  drawings  for  a  picture  where 
much  fumbling  may  be  necessary  before 
you  find  what  you  want.  Unlike  char¬ 
coal,  it  hardly  needs  fixing,  and  much 
more  intimate  study  of  the  forms  can  be 
got  into  it.  For  drawings  intended  to 
have  a  separate  existence  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  mediums.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
danger  to  the  student  while  studying: 
your  drawing  looks  so  much  at  its  best 
that  you  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  too  soon. 
But  for  portrait  drawings  there  is  no 
medium  to  equal  it.  Additional  qual¬ 
ity  of  dark  is  occasionally  got  by  mixing 
a  little  of  this  red  chalk  in  a  powdered 
state  with  water  and  a  very  little  gum- 
arabic.  This  can  be  applied  with  a 
sable  brush  as  in  water-color  painting 
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and  makes  a  rich  velvety  dark.  It  is 
necessary  to  select  your  paper  with 
some  care.  The  ordinary  paper  has 
too  much  size  on  it.  This  is  picked  up 
by  the  chalk,  and  will  prevent  its  mark¬ 
ing.  A  paper  with  a  little  size  is  best, 
or  old  paper  where  the  size  has  perished. 
What  one  wants  is  the  smoothest  paper 
without  a  faced  and  hot-pressed  surface, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find.  Occasionally, 
black  chalk  is  used  with  the  red  to  add 
strength  to  it.  And  some  draughtsmen 
use  it  with  the  red  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  almost  a  full  color  effect. 
Holbein,  who  used  this  medium  largely, 
tinted  the  paper  in  most  of  his  portrait 
drawings,  varying  the  tint  very  much, 
and  sometimes  using  zinc  white  as  a 
wash,  which  enabled  him  to  supplement 
his  work  with  a  silver-point  line  here 
and  there,  and  also  got  over  any  diffi¬ 
culty  the  size  in  the  paper  might  cause. 
His  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  select 
the  few  essential  things  in  a  head  and 
draw  them  with  great  finality  and 
exactness.  In  many  of  the  drawings 
the  earlier  work  has  been  done  with  red 
or  black  chalk  and  then  rubbed  down 
and  the  drawing  re-done  with  either  a 
brush  and  some  of  the  chalk  rubbed 
up  with  water  and  gum  or  a  silver-point 
line  of  great  purity,  while  in  others  he 
has  tinted  the  paper  with  water-color 
and  rubbed  this  away  to  the  white  paper 
where  he  wanted  a  light,  or  Chinese 
white  has  been  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Pen  and  ink  was  a  favorite  means 
of  making  studies  with  many  old  mas¬ 
ters,  notably  Rembrandt.  Often 
heightening  the  effect  with  a  wash,  he 
conveyed  marvellous  suggestions  with 
the  simplest  scribbles.  But  it  is  a 


difficult  medium  for  the  young  student 
to  hope  to  do  much  with  in  his  studies, 
although  for  training  the  eye  and  hand 
to  quick,  definite  statement  of  impres¬ 
sions,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
No  hugging  of  half  tones  is  possible, 
things  must  be  reduced  to  a  statement 
of  clear  darks — which  would  be  a  useful 
corrective  to  the  tendency  so  many 
students  have  of  seeing  chiefly  the  half 
tones  in  their  work.  The  kind  of  pen 
used  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  drawing 
you  wish  to  make.  In  steel  pens  there 
are  innumerable  varieties,  from  the  fine 
crow-quills  to  the  thick  “J”  nibs.  The 
natural  crow-quill  is  a  much  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  tool  than  a  steel  pen,  although 
not  quite  so  certain  in  its  line.  But 
more  play  and  variety  is  to  be  got  out 
of  it,  and  when  a  free  pen  drawing  is 
wanted  it  is  preferable. 

Unflinching  honesty  must  be  observed 
in  all  your  studies.  It  is  only  then  that 
the  “you”  in  you  will  eventually  find 
expression  in  your  work.  And  it  is  this 
personal  quality,  this  recording  of  the 
impressions  of  life  as  felt  by  a  conscious 
individual  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
distinction  in  art. 

The  “seeking  after  originality”  so 
much  advocated  would  be  better  put 
“seeking  for  sincerity.”  Seeking  for 
originality  usually  resolves  itself  into 
running  after  any  peculiarity  in  man¬ 
ner  that  the  changing  fashions  of  a 
restless  age  may  throw  up.  One  of 
the  most  original  men  who  ever  lived 
did  not  trouble  to  invent  the  plots  of 
more  than  three  or  four  of  his  plays, 
but  was  content  to  take  the  hackneyed 
work  of  his  time  as  the  vehicle  through 
which  to  pour  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
vision  of  life,  and  wrote: 
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“What  custom  wills  in  all  things  do 
you  do  it.” 

Individual  style  will  come  to  you 
naturally  as  you  become  more  conscious 
of  what  it  is  you  wish  to  express.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  insincerity  in  style,  the 
employment  of  a  ready-made,  conven¬ 
tional  manner  that  is  not  understood 
and  that  does  not  fit  the  matter;  and 
the  running  after  and  laboriously  seek¬ 
ing  an  original  when  no  original  matter 
exists.  Good  style  depends  on  a  clear 
idea  of  what  it  is  you  wish  to  do;  it  is. 


the  shortest  means  to  the  end  aimed  at, 
the  most  apt  manner  of  conveying  that 
personal  “something”  that  is  in  all 
good  work.  “The  style  is  the  man,” 
as  Flaubert  says.  The  splendor  and 
value  of  your  style  will  depend  on  the 
splendor  and  value  of  the  mental 
vision  inspired  in  you,  that  you  seek  to 
convey;  on  the  quality  of  the  man,  in 
other  words.  And  this  is  not  a  matter 
where  direct  teaching  can  help  you,  but 
rests  between  your  own  consciousness 
and  those  higher  powers  that  move  it. 


A  LONG  ROAD 

This  road,  that  goes  right  by  our  door, 
Keeps  on  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 
Sometimes  it’s  juSfT  a  country  trail, 

And  there’s  a  squirrel  on  the  rail. 

Sometimes  it’s  made  of  silver  sand 
And  lined  with  trees  on  either  hand; 
And  then  it’s  paved  like  city  street, 
Where  all  the  housetops  almost  meet; 
And  men  and  boys  and  carts  and  drays 
Keep  filling  up  the  city’s  ways. 

Sometimes  a  river  you  will  see, 

And  then  a  field  and  acorn  tree; 

And  there  are  troughs  where  horses  stop, 
And  laughing  waters  tinkling  drop, 

And  apple  carts  and  loads  of  hay, 

And  barefoot  boys  and  girls  at  play. 

Some  day,  when  I’m  a  great  big  man, 

I’ll  hitch  the  wagon  to  old  Fan, 

And  take  the  road  right  by  our  door 
And  ride  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller 
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Nature  Drawing  with  the  Pen 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 

latest  and  best  book  on  pen  drawing1 

By  James  Hall 

The  technical  limitations  of  particular  mediums  impose  what  might  properly  be  called  natural 
conventions;  and  while  misguided  ambition  may  set  these  conventions  aside  to  hammer  out  effects 

from  an  unwilling  medium,  the  triumph  is  only  mechanical;  Art  does  not  lie  that  way. 

***** 

So  of  the  pen, — the  piccolo  flute  of  the  artistic  orchestra.  Let  it  pipe  its  high  treble  as  merrily 
as  it  may,  but  do  not  coerce  it  into  mimicking  the  bassoon.  Maginnis. 


THESE  brief  notes 
are  based  by  the 
author  upon  the  text  of 
his  book,  “With  Pen 
and  Ink.  ” 

For  the  upper  gram¬ 
mar  grades  or  the  high 
school,  pen  drawing 
gives  excellent  discipline,  for  it  is  definite 
and  final  in  character.  With  a  pencil  one 
may  “feel  for  a  line,”  and  make  a  series 
of  tentative  touches  leading  up  to  the 
shape  to  be  drawn  and  by  a  “broad 
gray  line”  he  may  give  a  specious  effect 
of  strength  to  a  very  faulty  drawing. 
The  “bold”  brush  drawing  may  assume 
a  cleverness  and  pass  muster  with  little 
in  it  of  real  dr aughtsm ansh ip .  But  in 
a  pen  outline  there  is  small  opportunity 
for  pretense.  Here  the  sharp,  relentless 
lines  at  once  convince  us  of  their  right¬ 
ness,  or  appear  weak  and  devoid  of 
“intention.”  And  so  to  draw  with  the 
pen  is,  indeed,  a  test  of  power  in  delinea¬ 
tion.  Practically,  the  pen  recommends 
itself  as  a  medium  for  the  illustration 
and  decoration  of  printed  matter,  for 
a  pen  drawing  may  be  made  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  any  given  weight  of  type  and 


the  expense  of  reproducing  a  drawing 
in  black  ink  is  moderate. 

The  materials  for  pen  drawing  are 
few  and  are  not  expensive.  India  ink 
is  necessary  if  the  drawings  are  to  be 
reproduced  and  though  ordinary  writ¬ 
ing  ink  may  give  good  practice,  as  such 
ink  is  not  jet  black,  the  problem  is  not 
quite  the  same.  Gillott’s  *ko.  404  pens 
are  sufficient  for  such  drawings  as  the 
illustrations  show.  Unruled  writing  pa¬ 
per  with  a  smooth,  hard  surface  is  per¬ 
fectly  suitable  for  pen  work,  though 
Bristol  board  is  generally  used  by  the 
artists  because  it  is  finer. 

In  the  page  of  flower  drawings  after 
the  Japanese  is  exemplified  an  excellent 
method  of  giving  an  effect  of  reality  to 
outline  drawings  by  the  judicious  use  of 
solid  blacks.  The  method  is  frankly 
conventional  or  “decorative”  but  is 
based  upon  the  color  facts  of  nature. 
In  number  1  the  black  stands  for  the 
green  of  the  leaves  and  stem,  and  it 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  outlined 
flower  and  buds.  In  number  2  only 
the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  are  given 
color  by  means  of  the  black,  but  the 
outlines  of  the  veins  on  the  under  sides 


1  With  Pen  and  Ink.  Published  by  the  Prang  Company  of  New  York,  by  whose  courtesy  the  accompanying 
plates  are  reproduced  from  the  original  drawings. 
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Plate  I.  Decorative  rendering  of  natural  forms. 
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Plate  II.  The  application  of  outline  and  black  to  decorative  arrangements. 
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Plate  III.  Examples  of  the  pictorial  rendering  of  plant  life. 
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Plate  IV.  The  rendering  of  trees  in  winter  and  in  summer. 
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are  sufficient  to  carry  the  effect  of  a 
lighter  color.  In  number  3  the  effect 
of  a  middle  value  results  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  outlining  of  the  essential  details, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  spots  of 
black  a  three-value  effect  is  obtained 
in  the  drawing.  The  snail  drawing 
illustrates  how  black  with  outline  may 
not  only  give  color  but  help  to  suggest 
roundness.  Number  5  suggests  a  meth¬ 
od  that  would  appropriately  apply  to 
the  wild  aster.  In  number  5  the  darks 
are  concentrated  upon  the  flower  and  so 
used  as  to  suggest  its  varieties  of  color 
and  to  assist  in  its  modeling.  Thus 
these  six  drawings  show  several  ways 
of  employing  an  even  outline  with  solid 
black, — ways  that  suggest  variations  of 
color,  help  to  explain  forms,  and  assist  in 
giving  dominance  to  important  features. 

The  page  which  contains  the  initial 
and  book  plate  designs  is  intended  to 
suggest  practical  applications  of  the 
decorative  methods  just  discussed. 
Careful  study  of  the  various  ways  that 
the  darks  are  here  employed  will  show 
how  a  subject  that  has  been  drawn  in 
outline  may  be  given  a  variety  of  ef¬ 
fects  by  the  addition  of  black  alone. 

The  page  of  nature  subjects  pictori- 
ally  expressed  exemplify  several  meth¬ 
ods.  Number  1  is  a  very  simple — 
almost  formal — rendering  of  light  and 
shade.  The  omission  of  outlines  where 
the  forms  are  evident  without  them  is 
an  important  point  to  be  noted.  Num¬ 
bers  2  and  3  show  different  types  of 
rendering  shadows  in  a  similar  subject. 
In  the  nasturtium  drawing  the  flower 
is  the  principal  feature  and  is,  therefore, 
drawn  with  care  for  color  suggestion, 
texture  and  modeling  as  expressed  by 
the  shadow.  The  leaf  is  but  a  back¬ 


ground  for  the  flower,  and  is  therefore 
slighted.  Number  5  illustrates  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  free  and  suggests  light  and 
shade,  but  yet  departs  but  slightly 
from  outline.  The  same  is  true  of 
numbers  6  and  8.  In  the  drawing  of 
the  fleur-de-lis,  a  fairly  complete  ex¬ 
pression  of  light  and  shade,  color  and 
texture,  is  attempted. 

The  landscape  page  shows  trees  in 
winter  and  in  summer.  The  drawings 
may  be  studied  as  typical  of  methods 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  beginners 
in  landscape  drawing.  Appreciation 
of  the  characteristic  lines  of  growth  and 
of  the  shapes  of  the  masses  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  all  tree  drawing.  Number 
1  shows  a  very  simple  rendering  of 
birches  with  a  line  of  distance.  The 
second  drawing,  of  two  wild  cherry  trees, 
shows  how  very  similar  methods  may  be 
employed  to  express  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  color  and  texture  of  bark  and  a 
much  more  rugged  growth.  In  draw¬ 
ings  3  and  4  the  same  subject  is  shown 
pitched  in  low  value  and  in  high.  Num¬ 
ber  5  introduces  contrasts  of  handling 
in  several  kinds  of  trees.  The  drawing 
of  the  haystacks  would  be  uninteresting 
without  the  line  of  distant  trees  and  the 
treatment  of  these  trees  by  practically 
vertical  lines  accented  at  the  bottom 
to  give  modeling  to  the  mass  is  the 
excuse  for  the  subject  upon  this  page. 

The  first  two  pages  of  drawings  deco- 
ratively  treated  in  outline  and  black  are 
done  in  a  method  simple  enough  to  lend 
itself  to  general  school  conditions.  The 
light  and  shade  drawings  require  more 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
\\  ork  in  light  and  shade  with  pencil  or 
charcoal  should  precede  attempts  at 
pictorial  rendering  in  pen  and  ink. 
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The  Confessions  of  a  Grade  Teacher 

By  Elizabeth  Bird  Small 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  New  York 
“god  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

LENDING  OUR  MINDS  OUT” 

Here  is  an  illuminating  document.  As  “devotional  reading’’  for  the  supervisor  of  drawing, 
and  as  inspiring  biographical  reading  for  the  grade  teacher,  it  deserves  first  place  in  the  opening 
number  of  another  volume  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine.  In  many  a  city  it  will  help  to  bring 
about  more  favorable  conditions  for  all  concerned.  As  William  Lyon  Phelps  once  said,  “We 
learn  more  from  a  man’s  confessions  than  from  his  sermons.  ”  — The  Editor. 


REPRESENT  the  material  that 
Supervisors  of  Drawing  are 
forced  to  make  use  of.  Through  me 
and  others  of  my  kind,  you  must  work 
if  you  are  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  Mr.  Walter  Sargent  of  Chicago 
University  enumerates  as  follows: 

1.  Ability  to  sketch  with  pencil  or  brush 
so  as  to  show  how  an  object  appears  or  how  it 
is  constructed,  or  to  illustrate  one’s  own  ideas 
or  record  one’s  observations. 

2.  Skill  in  the  use  of  common  tools  and 
materials,  and  the  ability  to  plan  and  work  out 
problems  involving  ordinary  constructive  pro¬ 
cesses — such  knowledge  and  skill  as  every 
householder  needs. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  what  is  in  good  taste 
aesthetically,  especially' as  regards  the  things 
which  constitute  one’s  immediate  environment, 
and  sufficient  knowledge  of  such  matters  to 
justify  one’s  taste. 

4.  Some  acquaintance  with  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  art  in  architecture,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  the  crafts,  and  a  discriminating 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  beauty  of  form  and 
color  in  Nature  and  art. 

He  further  says  that  the  work  out¬ 
lined  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
aims  shall  be  such  as  can  be  taught  in 
large  part  by  the  regular  grade  teachei 
and  be  well  done  by  as  large  a  propor¬ 


tion  of  the  children  as  can  accomplish 
the  work  given  in  other  subjects.  The 
grade  teacher,  therefore,  far  from  being 
a  temporary  expedient  is  an  established 
part  of  the  art  educational  forces  in 
the  common  schools. 

Our  relation  having  thus  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  so  eminent  an  authority,  it  is 
fair  to  ask:  Do  you  as  thorough  work¬ 
men  know  us,  your  material, — our 
possibilities  and  capabilities, — as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  you  know  the  technique  of 
drawing  or  the  theories  of  harmony? 
Mr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  mentions 
having  read  in  a  German  play  that  the 
mathematician  is  like  a  man  who  lives 
in  a  glass  room  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  He  sees 
eternity  and  infinity  all  about  him,  but 
not  much  humanity.  Does  it  surprise 
you  that  in  my  obscured  understanding 
of  you  and  your  aims  that  it  sometimes 
has  seemed  as  though  drawing  teachers, 
too,  withdrew  to  the  mountain  top  and 
in  .the  contemplation  of  infinite  har¬ 
mony  and  the  eternity  of  beauty  quite 
lost  sight  of  me,  the  mundane  but  indis¬ 
pensable  asset  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  work. 
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My  elementary  school  preparation 
was  the  ancient  book  wherein  I  was 
given  an  accurate  half  of  a  lamp,  to 
produce  the  whole  lamp.  And  it  was 
the  teacher’s  furious  denunciation  of  my 
production  that  impressed  my  child 
mind  with  the  fact  that  drawing  was 
one  of  those  punitive  phases  of  human 
experience  from  which  like  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,  one  fervent¬ 
ly  prayed  to  be  delivered.  In  high 
school,  drawing  was  an  elective  subject 
and  for  three  years  I  furtively  tiptoed 
past  a  door  marked  “Drawing” — a 
word  full  of  delightful  apprehension  for 
the  elect,  but  to  me  like  a  penal  sen¬ 
tence.  During  my  training  school  ex¬ 
perience,  the  one  articulate  memory  is 
that  of  a  troop  of  telegraph  poles  re¬ 
treating  up  the  page  with  idealized 
regularity  and  eventually  disappearing 
through  a  dot  near  the  top.  The 
accompanying  data  hinted  that  in  an 
idealized  sphere  telegraph  poles  would 
disappear  thus;  but  as  all  the  telegraph 
poles  of  my  experience  dropped  out  of 
sight  naturally  behind  hills  and  around 
curves  I  merely  regarded  this  intelli¬ 
gence  as  sop,  to  be  thrown  at  an  exact¬ 
ing  and  remote  person  known  as  an 
examiner,  and  with  the  tenacious  in¬ 
dustry  of  specific  purpose,  I  memorized 
this  and  similar  phenomena  with  cred¬ 
itable  result.  Thus  I  began  to  teach 
the  various  phases  of  art  activity  to 
fourth  grade  children  on  the  appercep¬ 
tive  basis  of  a  rejected  lamp  and  some 
idealized  telegraph  poles. 

The  first  official  criticism  my  work 
as  a  teacher  received,  based  upon  a 
purple  monogram  which  a  healthy  boy 
in  a  delirium  of  color  joyousness  had 
inscribed  upon  a  brown  water-color 


drawing,  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
results  of  my  instruction  to  my  inability 
in  control.  But  as  ability  to  control 
children  had  been  recognized  as  my 
strongest  recommendation,  even  as  a 
substitute  teacher,  the  criticism  had  no 
value.  For  the  next  few  years  I  made 
spasmodic  attempts  at  art  righteous¬ 
ness  with  no  knowledge  of  subject 
matter,  no  understanding  of  its  relation 
to  the  child’s  development,  and  humil¬ 
iating  consciousness  of  the  futility  of 
my  honest  efforts.  Yet  during  these 
same  years  encouraging  words  were 
spoken  of  my  efforts  in  arithmetic, 
geography  and  English.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  a  boy  of  sturdy  body 
and  intensely  practical  mind  thrust  a 
paper  into  my  hand  explaining:  “I 
wrote  a  'pome  last  night.  I  was  going 
to  write  about  'Sir  Galahad.’  But 
Tennyson  did;  so  I  thought  I’d  write 
about  Sir  Lancelot.  ”  To  be  sure  it  was 
only: 

My  good  blade’s  strong  as  strong  can  be 

My  lance  is  made  of  the  good  ash  tree. 

And  I’m  as  brave  as  brave  can  be 

Sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  old  oak  tree.  ” 

But  the  stirring  lines  and  noble  mes¬ 
sage  of  Tennyson’s  “Sir  Galahad” 
had  winged  their  way  to  a  responsive 
heart.  A  few  days  after  a  lesson  on  the 
Victory  of  Samothrace,  a  tiny  lad  con¬ 
fided  to  me  that  “Father  gave  me  a 
dollar  for  getting  ‘excellent’  in  deport¬ 
ment  and  I’d  thought  I’d  buy  a  ‘Vic¬ 
tory’  to  cheer  me  when  I’m  discouraged 
like  it  cheered  the  sailors  on  those  un¬ 
charted  seas.  But  you  can’t  get 
‘Victories’  for  a  dollar,  so  I  bought  a 
lion.”  Thus  I  discovered  that  I  had 
taught  geography,  arithmetic,  English, 
and  even  appreciation  for  idealized 
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beauty  equally  well  or  equally  ill,  but 
at  least  with  definiteness  of  impression. 
Was  I,  indeed  then,  in  drawing,  that  out 
of  which  no  good  could  come?  True 
it  is  that  there  lingers,  even  yet,  the 
memory  of  the  mental  snort  with  which 
I  rejected  the  suggestion  that  during  the 
summer  vacation  I  take  a  course  at  the 
Art  School  to  master  those  accidental 
effects  of  trees  and  skylines  on  water- 
soaked  paper,  instead  of  an  English 
course  at  Columbia  University  where 
results  were  not  born  of  accidental 
splashes  but  could  be  had  for  that  pa¬ 
tient  toil  and  sincere  endeavor  that  the 
poet  has  immortalized  as  honest  sweat. 

It  was  not  until  the  tenth  year  that 
I  felt  a  permanent  impulse  to  grip  the 
drawing  problem.  By  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
fall  vegetation  had  fluttered  in  weekly 
rotation  on  what  Mr.  Bailey  has  been 
pleased  to  call  the  wash  line  in  the  rear 
of  the  room.  The  work  had  the  merits 
born  of  enthusiasm,  desire,  and  dicta¬ 
tion.  Gradation  of  difficulty,  drill  in¬ 
volving  repetition  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  coherence  of  thought,  were 
futures  not  yet  conceived.  Yet,  even 
under  the  satisfaction  of  an  unprece¬ 
dented  fall  accomplishment,  there  lurked 
the  disquieting  thought  that  the  work 
was  transitory  and  accidental,  and  not 
in  any  way  productive  of  either  knowl¬ 
edge  or  power. 

About  January  the  grade  outline  led 
to  the  pleasant  paths  of  design.  This 
seemed  easy  because  I  could  tell  the 
children  just  what  to  do.  Tissue  paper 
was  folded  into  eighths.  From  a  sheet 
of  writhing  spots  the  most  promising 
one  was  selected  and  traced  on  one  of 
the  eighths,  if  this  did  not  fill  the 


space,  one  or  two  smaller  units  were 
added.  The  space  must  be  happily 
filled — not  too  much  nor  too  little,  but 
just  enough  to  be  right.  It  was  really 
an  exciting  experience.  It  had  all  the 
exhilarating  zest  of  a  polar  adventure 
because,  you  see,  when  he  started  no¬ 
body  could  know  what  he  was  going 
to  have  when  he  finished.  These  hap¬ 
py  surprises  were  tinted  in  gray,  mount¬ 
ed  by  me,  and,  like  the  Sultans  of  the 
Rubaiyat,  abode  their  destined  hour 
and  went  their  way. 

Made  confident  by  the  success  of  the 
tissue  paper  mats,  we  next  laid  hold  of 
Japanese  lanterns  above  the  eye  level, 
with  and  without  frames.  The  results 
in  lesson  sheets  were  sets  of  delicately 
colored  lanterns  with  rims  curving 
uniformly  and  virtuously  according  to 
rule.  The  results  in  power  were  the 
practice  in  blurring  mottled  colors 
prettily  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
brush  for  mass  work.  The  gain  in 
knowledge  was  a  sudden  perception 
that  the  common  facts  of  perspective 
that  the  study  afforded  were  but  illu¬ 
sions  to  be  obtained  by  tricks.  I  had 
not  consciously  taught  the  lesson  that 
way.  I  had  developed  those  visual 
facts  properly,  but  in  the  effort  to  fore¬ 
stall  mistakes  had  rehearsed  them  upon 
the  board  so  graphically  that  the  chil¬ 
dren,  without  intention,  had  memorized 
those  intense  sketches;  and  the  moment 
their  brushes  touched  the  paper  their 
minds  quietly  repudiated  the  objects 
themselves.  Yet  the  purpose  of  Fifth 
Grade  object  drawing  is  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  first  to  see  intelligently  and  then 
to  make  a  faithful  representation  of 
that  visual  impression.  When  I  see 
exhibits  of  tumblers,  pitchers,  and  cups 
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and  saucers  of  much  prettiness  of  color 
and  uniform  accuracy,  my  mind  reverts 
to  the  lanterns,  and  I  question  how 
much  is  a  reliable  record  of  a  child’s 
observation  and  how  much  is  a  mere 
memorized ‘copy  of  a  teacher’s  mature 
judgment  and  accurate  technique.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  objects  during  the  lesson  does 
not  insure  the  habit  of  careful  observa¬ 
tion;  for  once  the  children  realize  that 
a  mechanical  manipulation  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  a  thought  process  it 
takes  a  deal  of  power  and  patience  to 
make  them  use  their  eyes  and  minds. 

While  the  lanterns  were  contempo¬ 
raneous  history  we  made  a  bewildering 
excursion  into  design.  The  outline 
demanded  border  designs.  We  decided 
upon  a  stencil  design  for  the  border 
down  the  side  and  bottom  of  a  porti¬ 
ere.  The  measurements  and  size  of 
the  stencil  were  dictated  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  exhorted  to  cut  a  few  grace¬ 
ful,  strong,  flowing  curves.  The  results 
were  some  half  dozen  good  stencils  of 
simple  lines,  and  the  remaining  48  or  49 
of  varying  degrees  of  ornate  eccentri¬ 
city.  They  were  stenciled  and  colored 
delicately  in  two  tones  of  pink,  blue, 
violet,  or  green.  When  mounted  and 
strung  along  the  exhibition  line — to 
borrow  the  phrase  of  a  famous  writer — 
“their  aspect  was  fair  and  arresting.” 
But  what  was  the  result  in  power? 
They  had  not  been  given  as  a  real 
necessity.  The  children  had  not  been 
taught  to  regard  the  fall  work  as  a 
storehouse  from  which  they  could  select 
a  motif.  They  were  not  given  a  lesson 
in  the  adapting  of  that  motif  to  the 
purpose  of  design.  They  were  not 
given  the  problem  of  determining  the 


size  of  the  stencil  from  the  length  of 
the  border  and  the  number  of  repeti¬ 
tions.  They  were  given  nothing  except 
the  material,  the  measurements  and  the 
exhortation.  I  challenge  you  to  tell 
me  wherein  they  had  learned  or  done 
one  really  intelligent  thing. 

The  portieres  closed  the  design 
course,  and  working  drawing  of  a  rect¬ 
angular  box  was  the  assigned  topic.  As 
all  the  construction  work  was  from  the 
flat  and  the  boxes  requiring  those  work¬ 
ing  drawings  were  not  to  be  made  for 
two  years,  I  continued  to  grapple  with 
design  determined  to  make  it  yield 
something  more  fundamental  and  per¬ 
manent  in  character  than  pretty  papers. 
From  portieres  to  wall  paper  wras  a 
logical  progression.  By  this  time  I  had 
two  definite  motifs — the  lotus  and  the 
lily.  Now  these  motifs  may  be  of  in¬ 
calculable  interest  to  the  erudite  art 
scholar  and  full  of  happy  suggestions 
to  the  trained  art  student;  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  untutored  they  have  their 
limitations.  To  supplement  the  lotus 
and  the  lily  I  secured  from  the  public 
library  exquisitely  illustrated  volumes 
on  oriental  rugs  which  created  an  in¬ 
tense  ardor  to  design  rugs,  mats,  walls, 
— anything  and  everything  that  offered 
space.  The  emotional  atmosphere  cre¬ 
ated  by  these  books  was  really  remark¬ 
able;  yet  as  a  help  to  organize  some 
fundamental  principles  of  practical  de¬ 
sign  they  were  worthless. 

“There  comes  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which  taken  at  the  flood — ”  I 
was  in  the  flood  tide  of  misdirected 
effort  when  I  inadvertently  confided 
my  perplexities  to  a  wise  and  dear 
friend.  She  was  not  a  teacher;  but  as 
she  had  studied  with  wrellknowm  teach- 
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ers  in  Dresden  and  Paris,  and  with  the 
late  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  I  believed 
her  when  she  placed  in  my  hands  “The 
Elements  of  Composition”  by  Arthur 
Wesley  Dow  and  pronounced  it  the 
answer  to  all  my  perplexities.  It  sys¬ 
tematized  all  the  factors  of  design  and 
composition  and  reduced  them  to  ele¬ 
ments  so  simple  that  all  who  ran  might 
read.  A  mere  glance  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions  was  enough  to  convince  me  that 
my  handicap  lay  in  not  being  able  to 
run.  Mere  standing  was  a  tottering 
attempt.  And  then,  in  patient  wonder, 
I  began  to  glean  a  wisdom  that  to  me 
had  been  as  veiled  and  mystic  as  the 
philosophy  of  a  modern  Buddhistic 
cult.  I  copied  the  line  designs,  the 
landscapes,  and  the  Japanese  bridges 
and  pondered  as  to  how  their  illusive 
Japanesiness  might  be  utilized  to  trans¬ 
mute  into  dripping  loveliness  all  the 
wall  papers  that  were  yet  to  be.  Fur¬ 
ther  adventure  into  this  temple  of  sim¬ 
plicity  revealed  the  initiation  to  be  a 
mysterious  rite  called  Notan;  and  no 
wall  papers,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  could  come  into  the  fullness  of 
their  beauty  save  through  the  lights 
and  darks  of  Notan.  Alas!  I  never 
achieved  Notan;  and  while  to  you  it 
is  an  actuality,  to  me  it  is  a  shrouded 
mystery  to  be  revealed  in  some  specu¬ 
lative  sphere  where  time  is  measured 
in  eons,  and  space  in  four  dimensions. 

But  even  while  those  wall  papers 
hung  a  shameless  array,  naked  of  No¬ 
tan,  they  were  judged  worthy  of  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Erie  County  Fair,  held 
annually  in  Hamburg. 

Thus  closed  ten  years  of  effort  as  a 
grade  teacher,  and  the  following  year 
I  began  work  as  critic  in  the  fifth  grade 


in  the  Normal  School  with  the  first  well- 
defined  notions  on  drawing  that  I  had 
ever  had.  They  were:  (1)  that  results 
that  are  not  representative  of  the  child’s 
power  are  fictitious;  (2)  that  drawing 
is  knowledge  and  skill  and,  as  such, 
necessary  to  a  child’s  development; 
(3)  that  drawing  as  tangible  knowledge 
can  be  accomplished  through  definite 
aims;  (4)  that  when  I  knew  those  aims 
I  could  teach  drawing;  (5)  that  I  was 
sometime,  somehow,  going  to  know 
those  aims. 

This  slow  dawn  of  intelligence  was 
quickened  by  a  new  force.  It  was  not 
Notan;  it  was  a  woman  who  beheld  har¬ 
mony  and  beauty,  not  from  the  remote 
mountain  top  but  upon  the  broad 
levels  of  humanity.  Gradually,  under 
intelligent  direction,  some  fundamental 
principles  formed  themselves  in  my 
mind  and,  subsequently,  in  a  very  short 
time  the  ability  to  plan  a  course  of  les¬ 
sons  based  upon  definite  aims  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  developed.  Some  such 
definite  aims  are  illustrated  in  a  fall 
booklet.  They  might  be  roughly  class¬ 
ified  as:  (1)  the  aims  of  technique;  (2) 
drill  aitn;  (3)  thought  aim. 

The  aims  of  technique  include:  (a)  habit  of 
painting  mass;  (b)  development  of  the  correct 
stroke  for  mass;  (c)  the  dependence  of  the 
direction  of  the  stroke  upon  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  object.  Fall  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  materials  chosen  as  best  to  accomplish 
these  aims.  There  was  a  careful  gradation 
in  difficulty  from  the  obvious  green  of  the  pep¬ 
per  to  the  more  subtle  coloring  of  the  carrot 
and  onion;  from  the  simple  contour  of  the  to¬ 
mato  to  the  more  complex  form  of  the  grape. 

By  combining  two  objects  in  a  group,  some 
simple  studies  in  composition  were  made. 
The  careful  study  of  the  group  itself  revealed 
the  facts  that  the  object  nearer  appeared  lower 
down  when  tested  with  the  paper  curtain; 
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that  the  object  farther  away  appeared  higher 
up  when  tested  similarly,  and  when  they 
painted  the  object  in  the  background  they  tried 
to  place  it  as  much  higher  up  as  it  appeared  in 
the  actual  group.  This  demanded  as  constant 
study  of  the  objects  as  10-year-old  children  are 
capable  of,  and  the  children,  regardless  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  results,  appreciated  them  as 
attempts  of  faithful  representation  of  a  group 
of  objects  as  they  had  appeared  at  a  given  time. 
The  creation  of  this  attitude  of  mind  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  vital  aim  in  the  fifth  grade,  for  the 
instinct  to  consider  the  truths  thus  to  be  learned 
from  studied  observation  as  a  clever  manip¬ 
ulation  of  a  trick  that  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  study  is  strong  at  this  age.  For  that  reason 
memory  drawings — particularly  in  distance 
effects — should  be  deferred  until  these  habits 
of  faithful  observation  are  well  established. 
Professor  Lounsberry’s  .remark  that  “The 
capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  resisting  the 
introduction  of  knowledge  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated”  is  as  applicable  at  this  age  to  this 
type  of  mental  behavior  as  any  other.  Mak¬ 
ing  two  combinations  of  the  same  objects  kept 
alive  the  interest  enough  to  give  opportunity 
for  thorough  drill  on  the  principles  of  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  series  embodied. 

The  mounting  of  their  pictures  was  valuable 
training  in  that  sense  of  nice  balance  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  space  that  we  all  concede  to  be 
requisite  preliminary  steps  to  good  design. 

The  union  of  utility  and  ornament  as  a 
feature  of  design  was  introduced  in  the  making 
of  the  book  cover.  As  this  was  the  first  design 
work,  the  size  of  the  title  space  and  the  size 
of  the  panel  was  dictated.  The  children’s 
problem  was  the  careful  spacing  of  the  separate 
letters  in  the  title  space;  the  size  and  placing 
of  the  ornament  on  the  panel;  and  the  final 
placing  of  the  title  and  the  panel  upon  the 
cover. 

What  are  the  results  to  the  child? 
First  a  practical  application  of  their 
purely  drawing  studies  to  utilitarian 
needs.  Second.  Exercise  in  adapting 
one  of  these  studies  to  the  purpose  of 
ornament.  Third.  Exercise  in  print¬ 
ing.  Fourth.  Exercise  in  distribution 


of  space  as  an  element  of  beauty  in 
design.  Last.  Fusing  together  of  as¬ 
sociated  ideas  as  expressed  in  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  title,  and  human  need  into 
one  coherent  thought. 

“By  experience,”  says  Roger  Asch- 
am,  “we  learn  a  short  way  through  a 
long  wandering.  ”  By  a  long  wander¬ 
ing  I  learned  a  way,  and  the  teaching 
profession  will  get  whatever  gain  lies 
in  the  experience. 

But  suppose  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
I  had  diverted  my  energies  into  other 
fields  of  endeavor — some  teachers  do — 
what,  then,  would  have  been  the  gain? 
And  even  though  I  did  not,  more’s  the 
pity  that  the  wandering  should  have 
extended  over  so  long  a  period  of  years. 
“That  one  soul  should  remain  in  ig¬ 
norance  who  was  capable  of  knowledge, 
that  I  call  a  tragedy.” 

The  natural  query  is,  “Could  those 
futile  years  of  misdirected  effort  have 
been  averted?  If  so,  how?  That  I 
cannot  answer;  for  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  wandering  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  misfortune  and  how  much  rep¬ 
resents  the  common  experience  of  grade 
teachers.  Mr.  Sargent  sets  as  the 
measure  of  achievement,  that  “the 
work  outlined  should  be  such  as  can 
be  taught  in  large  part  by  the  regular 
grade  teacher.”  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  teach  drawing  should  be 
coincident  with  the  development  of 
the  other  teaching  abilities.  Need  I 
add  that  if  I  had  wandered  as  futilely 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
I  should  long  since  have  wandered  far 
outside  the  pedagogic  fold!  It  seems 
as  though  I  might  have  been  helped 
could  I  have  had  equal  rank  with  the 
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paint  boxes  in  the  mind  of  my  first  draw¬ 
ing  supervisor,  as  available  material  to 
be  developed.  A  wellknown  dramatist, 
in  explaining  the  necessity  for  exaggera¬ 
tion  on  the  stage,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“The  audience  has  just  one  accessible 
spot,  a  bare  space  Only  an  inch  wide 
between  the  hair  and  the  eyebrows; 
the  playwright  must  hit  this  mark  with 
a  wedge.”  The  grade  teacher  has  a 
similar  spot.  The  task  of  the  play¬ 
wright  is  the  task  of  the  drawing  teacher. 

If  a  drawing  teacher,  School  Akts 
Magazine  in  hand,  had  assailed  me 
with  the  question,  “Do  you  think  we 
could  work  up  this  topic?”  the  chances 
are  that  the  recollection  that  the  Mag¬ 
azine  would  come  regularly  to  the  school, 
would  have  survived  the  obliterating 
effects  of  books  to  mend,  lessons  to  plan, 
tests  to  correct,  monthly  reports  to  send 
home,  parents  to  interview,  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  discipline.  If  a  drawing  teacher 
had  ever  shown  me  a  booklet  entitled 
“Wayside  Things,  ”  presenting  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  drill  that  are  found  in  ragweed, 
wild  carrot,  and  the  like,  I  affirm  that 
the  next  year  I  should  have  made  a  new 
combination  and  called  it  “By  the 
Roadside.”  If  I  had  ever  seen,  outside 
of  a  reference  book,  mounted  samples 
•of  design  and  decoration  so  easily 
gleaned  from  the  magazines,  as  a  part 
of  the  drawing  teacher’s  working  capi¬ 
tal,  I  would  have  mounted  fewer  geog¬ 
raphy  pictures  and  made  some  small 
effort  to  secure  a  similar  art  capital  for 
myself.  The  grade  teacher  responds 
to  other  stimuli,  why  not  to  those  for 
drawing? 

The  great  activity  of  a  school  in  this 
city  is  the  planting  of  bulbs.  In  all, 


some  2400  bulbs  are  planted,  and  from 
Thanksgiving  until  March  the  school  is 
a  lovely  bloom  of  narcissi,  hyacinths, 
daffodils  and  crocuses.  The  activity 
culminates  in  a  flower  show  which  is 
really  a  remarkable  record  of  the  growth 
of  appreciation  for  what  is  truly  beau¬ 
tiful.  Last  year  the  largest,  sturdiest 
and  most  delicately  pink  hyacinth  un¬ 
folded  its  beauty  in  a  tenement  window 
overlooking  the  railroad  yards.  A  les¬ 
son  on  the  lovely  line  of  the  trumpet 
daffodil  given  in  February  resulted  the 
following  September  in  the  choice  of 
that  variety  for  individual  planting 
over  the  former  favorite,  the  double 
daffodil,  by  every  child.  “Good  taste 
implies  more  than  information  regard¬ 
ing  what  is  good.  It  means  that  the 
right  sort  of  things  awaken  pleasure.” 
Was  not  this  choice  of  an  ethereal  line 
over  the  showy  mass  of  a  former  great 
high  favorite  a  verification  of  Mr. 
Sargent’s  claim?  What  think  you, 
drawing  teachers,  of  your  opportunities 
for  showing  the  grade  teacher  how  to 
call  this  live  spirit  for  beauty  into  per¬ 
manent  activity  through  drawing? 

What  the  grade  teacher  needs  is 
ideas,  for  after  her  daily  performance 
in  the  many  fields  of  thought,  the  energy 
for  getting  ideas  or  even  ascertaining 
where  to  get  them  runs  low.  Drawing 
teachers,  you  are  not  then  mere  instruc¬ 
tors  of  monthly  or  semi-monthly  rota¬ 
tion;  you  are  purveyors  of  ideas  and 
directors  of  mature  energies;  and,  if 
what  Mr.  Sargent  says  be  accepted,  you 
must  indeed  lose  your  life  in  the  life  of 
the  grade  teacher  that  you  might  find 
it  again  in  the  quickened  appreciation 
and  enriched  spirit  of  the  child. 
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Potted  Plants  and  Window  Gardens 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME, 
BUT  LIVING  FLOWERS  ARE  A  PERPETUAL  JOY 


SEPTEMBER  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  flowers  in  the  schoolroom  when 
the  snowflakes  fly.  Something  of  the 
wild  beauty  that  flocks  the  summer 
and  autumn  world  may  be  retained 
throughout  the  winter  by  building  and 
stocking  window  boxes.  These  boxes 
may  be  made  to  fit  the  window-seat, 
and  painted  the  right  color  to  harmonize 
with  the  finish  of  the  room.  Potted 
plants  brought  from  home  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  arranged  in  these  boxes 
with  charming  effect.  The  children 
also  enjoy  making  a  bulb  garden  for 
themselves.  Each  child  finds  a  jar  apd 
a  bulb,  and  proceeds  as  directed  in  the 
following  quotation  from  an  article  by 
Clarence  Moores  Weed,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Fill  the  jars  with  rich  garden  soil  and  plant 
the  bulbs  in  them.  Then  set  the  jars  away  in 
a  cool,  dark  cellar,  where  the  bulbs  will  slowly 
push  out  their  roots.  W ater  them  occasionally, 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  After  six 
or  eight  weeks,  when  there  is  a  good  growth  of 
roots,  the  jar  may  be  brought  into  the  heated 


and  lighted  schoolroom  where  the  bulb  will 
rapidly  push  out  its  leaves  and  blossoms, 
becoming  a  thing  of  great  beauty  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  delight. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  narcissus  or 
daffodil  which  you  may  thus  grow,  and  on  the 
whole  you  will  find  the  daffodils  easier  to  grow 
and  more  satisfactory  than  tulips  or  hyacinths, 
some  of  which,  however,  you  will  do  well  to 
try.  Select,  if  possible,  examples  of  the  different 
types  of  daffodils;  the  variety  will  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  display.  Of  the  single 
trumpet  type  of  Narcissus,  the  Prihceps  and 
the  Empress  are  two  of  the  best  varieties.  The 
blossoms  of  both  are  large;  the  trumpet  of  the 
former  is  light  sulphur  yellow  in  color,  with  the 
perianth  still  lighter;  the  trumpet  of  the  latter- 
is  rich  yellow  in  color  with  the  perianth  white. 
Von  Sion  is  one  of  the  best  double  yellow  daffo¬ 
dils  and  is  largely  used  for  forcing.  Then  there 
is  the  beautiful  Poet’s  Narcissus  which  you 
should  grow  and  connect  in  the  minds  of  your 
pupils  with  the  legend  of  Narcissus,  and  there 
are  also  the  various  sorts  of  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus,  of  which  the  “Chinese  Sacred  Lily” 
is  an  example. 

Many  of  these  narcissi,  especially  those  with 
large  bulbs,  may  be  grown  in  water.  Nearly 
fill  the  jar  with  clean,  coarse  gravel;  then  set 
one  or  more  of  the  bulbs  on  top  of  the  gravel 
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Plate  I.  Two  classrooms  in  the  John  D.  Runkle  School,  Brookline,  Mass.  Every 
hour  the  children  spend  in  a  beautiful  room  etches  deeper  in  a  subconscious  ideal. 
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Plate  II.  Every  sunlit  window  may  have  its  little  garden  of 
beauty.  Even  sunless  rooms  may  be  enlivened  with  graceful  ferns. 


THE  SCHOOL  BEAUTIFUL 


and  add  water  until  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb 
is  immersed.  Keep  up  the  supply  of  water 
as  it  evaporates  and  keep  the  jar  in  a  cool  cellar 
until  a  good  root  system  is  established.  Then 
bring  it  into  the  light  and  warmth  and  watch 
the  development  of  the  beautiful  blossoms. 

To  be  serviceable  as  a  real  garden  the 
boxes  must  be  lined  with  sheet  zinc  or 
copper.  Copper  is  much  the  better.  A 
local  plumber  wall  make  such  a  lining  at  a 
reasonable  price,  if  asked  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  children.  The  lining 
box  should  be  water  tight,  and  deep 
enough  to  completely  fill  the  box.  The 
upper  edges  of  the  metal  box  should  be 
bent  over  to  just  cover  the  wooden  edges 
of  the  box.  Fill  the  box  with  rich  soil 
and  plant  it  with  seeds  known  to  grow 
well  indoors. 

Mr.  Russell  0.  Gardner,  the  manager 
of  the  seed  department  of  the  Joseph 
Breck  &  Sons  Corporation,  kindly  sent 
to  the  Editor  recently  the  following 
letter: 

Replying  to  your  valued  inquiry  of  the  13th 
instant,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
seeds  for  indoor  window  gardens: 

Abutilion  Petunia 

Sweet  Alyssum  Thumbergia 

Fuchsia  Dwarf  Nasturtium 

German  Ivy,  Trailing  California  Poppy 
Lobelia  Ageratum 

Convolvulus  Minor  Vinca  Variegata 

Of  course  one  can  also  use  begonia  bulbs  and 
geranium  plants,  but  an  amateur  would  hardly 
make  much  headway  growing  geraniums  from 
seed. 


The  flourishing  window  gardens  of 
two  classrooms  in  the  John  D.  Runkle 
School,  Brookline,  Mass.,  are  shown  in 
Plate  I.  What  a  homelike  air  they  give 
to  a  room  so  scrupulously  sanitary  as  a 
schoolroom  must  be!  The  window  box¬ 
es  and  pots  here  stand  on  the  window 
seat.  In  Plate  II  a  window  box  is  seen 
supported  by  a  bracket,  extending  to  the 
floor.  In  such  a  case  the  box  can  be  of 
almost  any  desired  width.  This  illustra¬ 
tion  comes  from  a  fine  grammar  school 
building  in  New  York  State.  The  other 
illustration,  the  library  of  the  John  D. 
Runkle  School,  Brookline,  shows  a 
potted  plant  on  a  stand. 

"I  have  always  loved  flowers,”  once 
wrote  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman,  “and 
yet  I  have  pitied  them,  taken  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  with  shortened 
stems  and  shorn  leaves  and  stacked  into 
a  vase  far  too  small  for  them.  They  are 
expected  to  look  beautiful!  Poor 
things?  They  do  their  best,  but  how 
can  they  retain  their  beauty  with  such 
limitations?” 

The  limitations  are  much  less  em¬ 
barrassing  in  well-kept  window  gardens. 
Moreover,  window  gardens  are  a  source 
of  perennial  suggestion  for  language  les¬ 
sons,  nature  study  papers,  color  studies, 
drawings,  and  designs.  In  addition,  they 
are  beautiful,  and  therefore  have  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  being  in  any  schoolroom. 


On  the  purely  technical  side  a  piece  of  painting  is 
good  or  bad,  according  as  it  employs  its  tools  and 
materials  to  the  best  advantage  and  for  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  material  result.  Kenyon  Cox. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

SPEAK  YOUR  LATEST  CONVICTION  AND  IT  SHALL  BE  THE  UNIVERSAL  SENSE; 
FOR  THE  INMOST  IN  DUE  TIME  BECOMES  THE  OUTMOST.  Emerson. 


SEPTEMBER  is  the  month  of  transitions. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  it  the  sun  shines 
more  than  twelve  hours;  before  the 
month  ends  the  night  is  dominant  again.  In 
the  outdoor  world  summer  becomes  autumn. 
In  the  schoolroom  enthusiasm  for  play  must  be 
transformed  into  enthusiasm  for  work. 

Kindergarten2 

Give  special  attention  this  month  to  the 
mastery  of,  and  general  skill  in  handling,  the 
different  simple  materials  which  are  placed  in 
the  children’s  hands. 

Play  the  simplest  games  with  but  few  words. 
Work  for  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  sympathy 
and  right  relation  toward  the  whole  class  and 
toward  each  other.  l.  h.  m. 

AUTUMN  INDOORS.  Fortunate  are  the 
kindergarten  children  who  can  gather  on  their 
excursions  the  “nature  material”  so  plentiful 
in  September  and  October,  but  to  those  not  so 
blessed  we  should  take  it  by  the  armful.  Crowd¬ 
ing  our  rooms  with  fall  flowers  and  brilliant 
leaves  gives  each  little  tenement  house  dweller 
a  share,  even  if  a  pitifully  small  one,  in  the 
glory  of  the  Autumn  woods. 

To  some  of  our  children  the  rose-hips  given 
them  to  string  are  simply  little  round  objects 
taken  from  a  paper  bag,  unless  we  also  have 
branches  covered  with  the  red  berries  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  belated  blossom  to  hint  of  the  process 
of  growth.  Stalks  of  milkweed  pods,  branches 
of  colored  leaves,  and  sprays  with  both  flowers 


* 

and  seed-pods  help  to  give  significance  to  ma¬ 
terial  used  by  children  who  must  be  cheated 
of  their  right  to  find  it  themselves. 

Much  of  our  early  occupation  work  can  re¬ 
flect  the  out-of-doors.  The  children  can  cover 
paper  with  “chicory”  blue,  “golden-rod” 
yellow,  and  “maple-leaf”  red;  they  can  press 
and  mount  and  sort  leaves  and  flowers,  use 
shells  and  acorn-cups  for  counters,  and  string 
everything  obtainable.  If  you  have  but  a 
little  of  different  materials  use  it  for  a  class 
exercise,  letting  each  child  have  his  own  com¬ 
bination,  and  save  the  strings  to  decorate  the 
kindergarten.  A  row  of  such  strings  hung  close 
together  against  a  dark  background  soon  dulls 
into  the  beautiful  tones  of  a  bit  of  old  tapestry. 
Pin  a  spray  of  brown  oak-leaves  across  the  top. 

Branches  of  beautiful  leaves  dried  in  a  cool 
place  under  a  heavy  cloth  or  blanket  lose  very 
little  of  their  brightness  and  may  be  hung 
in  sunny  windows  to  bring  out  their  wonderful 
form  and  coloring. 

If  we  can  smother  our  own  regrets  at  the 
passing  of  summer,  the  children  will  have  none 
but  wall  enjoy  whole-heartedly  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  season  of  the  year. 

LEAVES.  When  thoroughly  dry,  are  brit¬ 
tle  and  difficult  for  little  fingers  to  paste. 
Pressed  for  a  day  or  two  only  they  are  easily 
mounted,  being  flat  and  still  pliable.  Put 
under  a  weight  until  dry. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  just  the  right  mounts  for 
our  many  pictures,  and  good  colors  to  corres- 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied  with 
samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more  School 
Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company,  120 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

’  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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pond  with  our  pictures  are  not  always  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price. 

I  offer  this  simple,  practical  suggestion  for 
those  who  care  for  artistic  effects.  Using  any 
heavy  common  mount,  e.  g.,  news-board,  find 
the  color  which  you  think  most  attractive  for 
your  background  and  with  wax  crayons,  run¬ 
ning  slanting  across  the  mount,  cover  your 
card.  If  a  blue-green  is  required,  a  coating  of 
yellow  with  a  second  one  of  blue  gives  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect.  Again  there  is  a  practical  value  in 
this  for  the  children  may  handle  them  without 
soiling.  s.  E-  B- 

A  GOOD  PASTE.  Use  1  teaspoon  powdered 
alum,  2  quarts  water.  Let  this  boil.  Wet  1 
pint  flour  with  1  pint  cold  water.  Stir  into 
alum  water.  Boil  until  clear  like  starch.  Add 
Yl  teaspoon  oil  of  clove. 

Primary 

OR  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  this  month: 
Technical  terms.  Be  sure  the  children 
understand  and  use  correctly  and  habit¬ 
ually  such  terms  as  edge,  line,  corner;  center, 
upper,  lower,  left,  right;  point,  angle;  horizon¬ 
tal,  vertical,  oblique;  right  angle,  acute,  obtuse. 

Correct  Positions.  Be  sure  the  children  begin 
to  acquire  good  habits  in  sitting,  holding  work, 
drawing,  writing,  etc. 

Ideals.  Be  sure  the  children  aim  to  make 
each  piece  of  work  their  individual  best.  What 
is  excellent  for  one  may  be  poor  for  another 
more  talented  child.  A  child  grows  only  when 
he  is  working  at  the  top  of  his  effort. 

A.  B.  C.  BOOKS.  Plate  I,  D,  shows  the 
cover  of  a  fascinating  booklet  from  Miss  Flora 
B.  Potter,  Johnstown,  Penn.  “The  ship’s  in 
the  harbor!  What  is  she  laden  with?  ”  “Ap¬ 
ples,  apricots,  apes,  artichokes,  asparagus, 
alum,  allspice.”  “Boards,  buttons,  balm,  boots, 
buckets,  bears,  bees.”  Who  does  not  know 
the  happy  game?  The  teacher  makes  a  pat¬ 
tern  ship  that  may  be  traced  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  and  the  proper  letter  drawn  on  each 
sail.  Beneath  this  appear  the  names  of  all  the 
things  the  children  can  think  of  beginning  with 
that  letter.  This  means  training  in  placing, 
tracing,  coloring,  lettering,  spelling,  writing,  and 
much  else;  moreover  the  booklets  are  great  fun! 

VACATION  EXPERIENCES.  The  first 
lessons  may  well  be  free  illustration.  Have 


the  children  think  of  the  experience  about 
which  they  would  best  like  to  tell  by  drawing; 
think  how  they  could  tell  it  most  clearly,  so 
that  anybody  glancing  at  the  picture  would 
understand;  think  what  colors  of  crayon  they 
would  need,  and  how  large  a  piece  of  paper. 
Then  let  them  draw.  If  they  do  as  well  as 
the  anonymous  second  grade  boy  who  told 
how  he  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle,  they  will  do 
well  enough.  (Plate  I,  A.) 

ter 

VACATION  VIEWS.  The  landscape  work 
may  well  begin  with  the  putting  down  of  mem¬ 
ories  of  places.  Have  the  children  image 
clearly  what  they  propose  to  represent,  and 
proceed  thoughtfully.  Have  them  decide  how 
much  of  the  space  shall  be  devoted  to  sky  and 
how  much  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Perhaps 
a  good  many  children  will  be  able  to  do  as 
well  as  did  Albert  Dittig,  a  fourth  grader,  in 
the  Chestnut  Street  School,  (town  not  given), 
Plate  I,  B.  If  the  children  are  not  equal  to 
individual  work,  help  them  to  imagine  the 
open  country  in  September,  and  paint  together 
a  fine  sky  above  the  dark  green  earth,  perhaps 
with  a  distant  forest. 

WEATHER  RECORDS.  Have  each  child 
rule  a  slip  of  paper  3"  x  9"  as  indicated  in  Plate 
II.  Write  or  print  the  words  as  shown. 
Have  each  child  keep  his  own  daily  record, 
using  a  colored  circle  with  a  figure  inside,  for 
each  day.  The  colors  suggested  are  those 
used  by  the  Weather  Bureau  on  its  large  syn¬ 
optic  charts:  red  for  clear  days,  blue  for  cloudy 
days,  and  yellow  for  rainy  days.  In  the 
illustration  the  colors  do  not  appear.  3  he 
circles  in  the  upper  row  should  be  red,  in  the 
second  blue,  and  in  the  lower  row,  yellow.  The 
figures  show  that  September  1st,  2nd,  5th, 
6th,  8th,  and  11th,  were  pleasant  days,  etc. 
One  of  these  should  be  made  each  month,  and 
then  bound  into  a  booklet  and  kept  for  com¬ 
parison  another  year. 

SEPTEMBER  COLORS.  Begin  the  study 
of  color  by  the  collection  of  out-door  objects 
and  information  about  them.  Have  boxes,  or 
columns  on  a  chart,  or  something,  where  a 
visible  record  can  be  kept  of  the  colors  of 
things  discovered  by  the  children.  Miss  Bess 
Foster  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  had  her  first 
grade  children  illustrate  this  rhyme,  last  spring: 
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Plate  I.  Typical  examples  of  the  work  of  primary  children  just  returned  from  summer  vacation. 
A,  A  vacation  experience;  B,  Memory  drawing  of  something  seen  during  vacation;  C.  A  vacation 
memory  utilized  in  the  teaching  of  color;  D,  The  cover  of  an  A.  B.  C.  book;  The  cover  of  a  color 
book  offering  many  possibilities. 
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The  green  leaf  is  a  pretty  fellow, 

And  jolly  is  the  sun  so  yellow; 

The  orange  is  a  golden  ball, 

And  red  the  apple  in  the  fall; 

The  violet  has  a  purple  hue, 

And  over  all,  the  sky  is  blue. 

Let  the  children  compose  together  a  rhyme 
appropriate  to  the  fall.  Here  is  a  fair  sample, 
recounting  objects  having  colors  related  to  the 
five  standards  of  the  Munsell  System:3 
Red  are  the  round  apples. 

And  yellow  the  pears; 


Green  leaves  have  many  a  shape; 

Blue  are  the  berries  upon  the  woodbine, 
And  purple  the  globes  of  the  grape. 

THE  FIVE  TYPICAL  COLORS.  When 
the  children  are  familiar  with  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  have  them  color  some  deco¬ 
rative  device  like  “a  full  hand,”  or  the  gnome 
with  balloons,4  or  a  bunch  of  keys,6  or  a  string 
of  Japanese  lanterns,  Plate  I,  C  with  the  five 
typical  colors  in  spectrum  order.6 

MIDDLE  COLORS.  The  pupils  will  find 
very  few  examples  of  the  typical  colors  in  full 
strength;  but  many  examples  of  them  softened 
or  dulled.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  them  to 
recognize  middle  red,  middle  yellow,  middle 


green,  middle  blue,  and  middle  purple.  Have 
examples  of  these  colors  for  comparison.7 
Compare  all  collected  examples  with  them. 
Make  a  color  book  (See  Plate  I,)  of  six  leaves8 
each  with  a  margin  line,  as  indicated.  Let 
each  child  color  the  first  page  of  his  book  as  he 
likes,  remembering  that  this  is  to  serve  as  the 
cover,  and  that  it  is  to  have  lettering  upon  it. 
Color  the  next  right-hand  page  middle  red, 
and  when  dry,  write  upon  it  the  names  of  all 
red  objects,  especially  of  those  having  approx¬ 
imately  middle  red  color.  Color  the  next 


right-hand  page  middle  yellow,  and  so  on  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  plan  throughout  the  book. 

CENTER  WORK  IN  MANUAL  ARTS. 
We  should  develop  a  program  of  teaching  in 
which  each  principal  subject — Language, 
Mathematics,  Nature  Study,  Drawing,  Writ¬ 
ing,  Construction,  etc., — though  involving  its 
own  aims  and  methods,  is  correlated,  naturally, 
with  the  others,  that  nothing  may  run  to  waste, 
unrelated,  unsupported  by  its  allies. 

The  work  should  be  based  and  developed 
on  centers  related  to  the  child’s  interests  and 
surroundings,  the  school,  the  home,  the  com¬ 
munity  life  in  which  he  participates. 

The  selection  of  subject  matter  should  be 
left  largely  to  the  grade  teacher,  who  knows 
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*  The  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Munsell’s  Color  System,  because  of  its  scientific  basis,  making  possible  the  precise 
definition  of  every  color,  will  be  used  hereafter,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  this  Magazine.  For  detailed  information  as 
to  this  nomenclature  see  “A  Color  Notation,”  A.  H.  Munsell,  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Publisher,  Boston. 

4  School  Arts  Book,  September,  1906.  6  School  Arts  Book,  September  1911. 

6  If  six  standard  colors  are  used  they  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  way. 

7  A  box  of  little  balls  showing  Mr.  Munsell’s  five  middle  colors,  may  be  had  for  ten  cents,  by  mail,  from  Wads¬ 

worth,  Howland  &  Co.,  82  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  These  colors  are  also  furnished  by  enameled  cards 
both  small  and  large  size.  8  Eight  leaves,  if  six  standards  are  taught. 
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Plate  III.  Four  sheets  produced  by  first  year  children,  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  following  Mr.  Jones’ 
plan  for  “Center  Work.”  1,  Children’s  work  in  the  home;  2,  Useful  objects  at  home;  3,  Birds  and  animals 
at  home;  4,  Fruits  and  flowers  found  at  home. 
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the  pupils  intimately,  but  always  with  the 
approval  of  the  supervisor  who  sees  the  whole 
field. 

The  standard  of  work  should  be  that  of  the 
best  pupils,  inspired  by  the  Supervisor’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  constructive  criticism. 

The  following  might  be  a  Center  Plan  from 
a  First  Grade  teacher’s  plan  book: 

HOME  INTERESTS 

Language.  Talk  about  “People  in  the  Home”;  Moth¬ 
er’s  and  Father's  Work”;  “Children’s  Work,”  etc. 

Nature  Study:  Learn  about  the  Home  Pets;  Food  and 
Clothing. 

Illustrative  Drawing:  Illustrative  subjects  related  to 
the  center,  as  “Mother  Sewing”;  “Going  to  the  Store’” 
"Taking  care  of  Baby”;  “What  I  Like  to  do  at  Home.” 

Writing:  Write  such  sentences  as  “I  can  sweep”; 
“My  bird  is  red.” 

Spelling:  Learn  to  spell  the  words  required:  Bird, 
cat,  dog,  broom,  pail,  baby,  cup,  dish,  etc. 

Nature  Drawing:  Draw  in  mass  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  associated  with  home  life.  Draw  them  in  color. 

Color:  Teach  the  color  names  involved. 

Number:  Learn  simple  combinations  involved,  1+1, 
1  +2,  etc.  Study  measure. 

Construction:  Make  things  used  in  the  home,  as 
broom,  brush,  pail,  table,  chair,  shovel,  free  cutting  the 
objects  from  paper. 

Picture  Study:  Learo  to  enjoy  “Children  at  Work,” 
Geoff  roy. 

Ethics:  Enforce  helpfulness  to  older  people;  kindness 
to  brothers  and  sisters. 

Co-operation:  Have  the  children  discuss  each  other’s 
work,  looking  for  the  best,  always  trying  to  be  helpful. 

Center  work  eliminates  almost  wholly  the 
teacher’s  query,  “I  wonder  what  I  can  do 
next?”  It  develops  individuality  and  initia¬ 
tive  in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  encourages 
home  work.  It  reveals  special  interests  in 
children.  It  makes  the  daily  work  vital.  It 
reveals  the  character  of  the  teacher  and  tests 
her  power.  It  is  broadly  educational  to  all 
concerned. 

The  illustrations  shown  in  Plate  III  are  from 
sheets  by  Somerville  first  year  children.  Such 
excellence  in  results  is  due,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  Miss  Clara  M.  Gale,  Supervisor  of  the  grade 
work.  Harry  LeRoy  Jones, 

Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Grammar 


FOR  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  this  month: 
Technical  terms.  Be  sure  the  children 
understand  and  habitually  use  correctly 


such  terms  as  circle,  square,  oblong,  ellipse, 
oval,  pentagon,  hexagon;  vertical  oblong, 
horizontal  oblong,  rectangle;  axis,  diameter, 
diagonal,  radius;  acute,  obtuse,  perpendicular; 
area,  space  division,  balance;  hue,  value,  inten¬ 
sity  or  chrome. 

Habits  of  W ork.  Be  sure  the  children  learn 
the  most  helpful  ways  of  placing  paper  and 
objects  of  study,  of  using  the  various  tools, 
and  of  following  the  various  processes  to  secure 
good  results. 

Ideals.  Be  sure  the  children  strive  to  do 
their  best  in  every  exercise.  Impress  upon 
them  that  “What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.”  Try  to  have  them  see  a  more 
remote  desirable  end  than  is  possible  with 
primary  children,  and  to  hold  themselves  stead¬ 
ily  to  the  task  of  securing  that  end. 

SOURCE  BOOKS.  Harvest  time  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  out  of  doors;  it  will  continue  until 
Thanksgiving  day,  when  the  last  gifts  of  the 
earth  will  be  safely  housed  for  the  winter.  The 
fall  months  should  be  the  harvest  time  for 
school  children.  They  should  collect,  in  every 
grade,  material  to  be  used  later,  in  design. 
This  will  be  of  two  chief  kinds:  Form  ma¬ 
terial  and  color  material.  A  “Source  Book” 
may  contain  both.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
make  a  book  of  each  kind,  in  each  grade,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  these  general  topics: 


OR.  COLOR 

IV  Examples  of  pleasing 

&  combinations  of  closely 

V  related  tones  and  hues: 
monochromatic  and  an¬ 
alogous  groups. 

VI  Examples  of  pleasing 

&  combinations  of  con- 

VII  trasting  hues:  comple- 
mentaries  and  approxi¬ 
mate  complementaries. 

VIII  Examples  of  pleasing 

&  combinations  of  triads: 

IX  colors  not  closely  analo¬ 
gous,  nor  exactly  com¬ 
plementary;  balanced 
groups  of  hues. 


FORM 

Silhouettes  of  Plants, 
of  individual  leaves, 
and  flowers,  seed  packs, 
etc. 

Plants  and  their  parts 
(actual  and  apparent 
shapes)  rendered  in 
two  or  three  values. 
Outline  drawings  in 
pencil,  tinted  sugges¬ 
tively. 

Plants  and  their  parts 
rendered  in  pencil, 
(without  or  with  color) 
and  pen-and-ink,  for 
structural  beauties, 
beauty  of  line,  and 
beauty  of  general  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Here  are  a  few  good  titles  for  fall  booklets: 
Leaf  Book9  Roadside  Grasses 

Seed-Pack  Book  Nature’s  Coloring 


•  The  best  Leaf  Books  that  came  to  the  office  last  year  were  sent  by  Miss  Flora  B.  Potter  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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CURVE  of 

FORCE 


oPlantin  j 


1  Greek  capital.  2  Fruit  cluster,  pineapple  family .  *7  Egyptian  ornament . 


Plate  IV.  One  page  from  a  booklet  on  “The  Elements  of  Beauty.”  Such  booklets  are  made  by  gathering  illus¬ 
trative  clippings  and  by  making  illustrative  drawings  directly  from  objects  found  in  nature.  The  making  of  such  a 
book  is  a  great  eye-opener. 
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Plate  V.  From  one  page  of  a  booklet  on  “Geometry  in  Nature.”  Booklets 
of  this  sort  contain  illustrative  clippings  and  original  studies  by  the  pupil. 


The  Last  Flowers  Design  Material 
Autumn  Color  Book  Source  Book  for  Design 
FALL  BEAUTY  BOOK.  After  giving  an 
illustrated  lesson  on  the  Curve  of  Force,  have 
the  children  search  for  illustrative  clippings 
and  for  illustrations  in  nature,  and  begin  a 
booklet,  each  page  or  a  section  of  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  element  of  beauty.  Five  such 
elements  are  easily  recognized  by  grammar 
grade  children:  The  curve  of  force,  the  curve 
of  grace  (reversed  curve),  the  curve  of  mystery 
(the  spiral),  radiation,  and  rhythm.10  A  page 
from  such  a  booklet  is  shown  in  Plate  IV. 

NATURE’S  GEOMETRY.  A  booklet  up¬ 
on  this  topic  is  a  fascinating  project.  The  plan 
comprises  a  study  of  natural  specimens  with 
a  view  to  discovering  the  geometric  basis  of 
leaves,  flowers,  etc.  A  page  from  such  a  book¬ 
let  is  shown  in  Plate  V. 

THE  WONDER  WORLD.  Upper  gram¬ 
mar  grade  children  are  often  fascinated  with 


what  a  magnifying  glass  or  a  microscope  will 
reveal.  See  Plate  VI.  Such  children  enjoy 
making  a  booklet  full  of  enlargements  from 
the  smaller  seed-packs,  such  as  those  of  the 
fall  dandelion,  aster,  pye-weed,  beggar-tick, 
the  grasses,  the  sedges,  and  others.  A  page 
from  such  a  booklet  is  shown  in  Plate  VII. 

THE  WORLD  IN  TWILIGHT.  This  is  a 
booklet  of  silhouettes  seen  against  the  evening 
sky.  The  sky  should  in  every  case  be  carefully 
studied  and  rendered  in  a  single  graded  wash 
of  water  color.  The  object  seen  against  the 
sky  may  be  rendered  in  a  single  flat  wash  of 
water-color  or  in  black  ink.  Plate  VIII  shows 
pages  from  such  a  booklet. 

THE  ALPHABET  OF  FORM.  The  con¬ 
structive  work  of  the  month  may  well  be  the 
making  of  the  fundamental  geometric  solids 
and  geometric  figures,  and  a  box  to  keep  them 
in.  The  solids  are:  sphere,  cylinder,  cube, 
triangular  prism,  cone,  pyramid,  ovoid;  the 

Book,  Vol.  XI,  September  1911  to 


10  For  information  as  to  these  five,  and  others,  see  Editorials  in  School  Arts 
June  1912,  inclusive. 
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Plate  VI.  A  view  of  the  astonishing  structural  forms  revealed  by  the  microscope.  The  illustrations 
in  this  plate  and  the  clipped  illustrations  in  the  two  previous  plates  were  taken  from  Professor  Meurer  s 
wealthy  book,  “Formenlehre  des  Ornamentes.”  In  this  plate  are  shown  stamens,  pistils,  ovaries,  and 
matured  seed  packs  from  some  of  the  less  conspicuous  flowers.  Similar  forms  may  be  discovered  by 
grammar  school  children  furnished  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
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Tansy  in  Old  Age,  appropriately  rendered  by  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
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figures  are:  circle,  square,  rectangle,  triangle, 
ellipse  and  oval.  Some  of  the  solids  may  have 
to  be  “collected”  rather  than  made  from  wood. 
The  figures  may  be  cut  from  paper,  cardboard, 
thin  wood  or  metal.  The  box  may  be  “found,  ” 
or  constructed  from  cardboard  or  thin  wood, 
preferably  the  latter.  All  the  models  should 
be  of  uniform  color.  The  making  of  such  a 
set  will  afford  excellent  practice  in  the  use  of 
knife,  scissors,  etc.,  and  will  serve  to  fix  in  mind 
the  technical  terms  with  which  every  child 
should  be  familiar.  Plate  IX  shows  a  box  of 
geometric  objects  such  as  an  upper  grammar 
grade  boy  can  make.  In  the  lower  grammar 
grades  the  children  can  co-operate  to  collect 
or  produce  such  a  set,  or  several  sets,  for  the 
room. 

High  School — Freehand 

OR  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  this  month: 
Selection  of  medium  as  an  aid  to  expressing 
the  character  of  trees  and  plants. 

Emphasis  of  the  chief  center  of  interest  in 
pictorial  rendering.  Rhythmic  measures. 

Balance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject 
matter  with  reference  to  the  paper  or  an 
enclosing  form. 

PLANT  PORTRAITS  rendered  pictorially. 
As  a  good  portrait  photographer  treats  his 
subject,  as  an  artist  treats  one  who  sits  for  a 
portrait,  so  the  high  school  student  should 
treat  the  plant  to  be  represented.  His  aim 
should  be  to  give  an  impression  of  the  subject 
at  its  very  best.  Having  selected  the  speci¬ 
men,  decide  upon  (a)  the  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  to  be  emphasized — vigor,  grace  of  line, 
delicacy,  richness  of  color,  play  of  light  and 
shade,  whatever  they  may  be;  ( b )  the  part 
which  shall  be  made  the  center  of  chief  interest 
(see  the  drawing  of  the  poppy,  Plate  X.  Here 
the  larger  flower  is  the  chief  center  of  interest) ; 
(c)  the  arrangement  of  all  other  parts,  or  inter¬ 
ests  in  relation  to  this,  in  orderly  sequence,  or 
rhythms,  of  size,  color,  sharpness  of  detail,  etc. 
Of  course,  the  sheet  when  finished  should  em¬ 
body  all  that  the  pupil  knows  of  balance, 
beauty  of  technique,  and  color.  The  poppy 
sheet  was  drawn  by  a  pupil  in  the  high  school, 
Newton,  Mass. 

PLANT  PORTRAITS  rendered  decoratively. 
See  Plate  X.  In  the  decorative  rendering  of 


Plate  VII.  A  page  from  a  booklet  about  seeds.  This 
page  shows  an  enlarged  drawing  of  one  of  the  ballooning 
seeds,  that  of  the  dandelion. 

a  plant,  the  subject  matter  is  considered  with 
reference  to  a  limited  space  of  definite  shape 
within  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Each  element 
of  the  plant  has  a  value  within  this  area  as  a  spot 
presenting  attractions  for  the  eye;  the  spaces 
of  background  between  these  elements  present 
other  attractions.  In  pictorial  treatment  the 
chief  interest  is  centered  in  one  part  of  the 
oibiect  represented;  in  a  decorative  treatment 
all  the  attractions  are  so  distributed  that  the 
chief  interest  is  in  the  panel  as  a  whole.  Hav¬ 
ing  selected  the  subject  the  steps  are  as  follows: 
(a)  Decide  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
panel.  (6)  Sketch  the  main  lines  of  the  art 
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Plate  VIII.  Three  illustrations  from  a  booklet  entitled  “The  World  in  Twilight,”  such  as  upper  grammar  grade 
children  might  attempt.  The  first  of  these  is  from  a  hard  pine,  the  second,  the  edge  of  a  New  England  hillside  with  a 
mixed  growth  of  pine  and  decidous  trees,  the  third  is  from  a  venerable  white  cedar. 


rangement  within  this  area.  These  lines 
should  exhibit  a  pleasing  subdivision  of  the 
enclosed  space,  but  should  also  conform  in  a 
general  way  with  the  lines  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  (c)  Sketch  the  masses  of  the  principal 
parts,  adjusting  them  to  the  requirements  of 
the  space,  without  contradicting  the  natural 
growth.  ( d )  Search  the  plant  for  every  detail 
that  is  prominent  in  giving  it  character;  em¬ 
phasize  these  details  in  the  drawing,  (e)  Color 
the  panel  at  will,  so  far  as  its  dominant  hue 
is  concerned,  but  maintain  in  a  general  way 
the  natural  relations  in  the  values  of  the  parts. 
The  milkweed  panel  was  made  by  Albert 


Plate  IX.  A  wooden  box  and  its  contents  “The  Al¬ 
phabet  of  Form”  an  ideal  project  in  construction  for 
grammar  grade  pupils.  The  making  of  an  individual  set 
like  this  will  help  to  fix  permanently  in  mind  the  typi¬ 
cal  solids  and  geometric  figures. 


Valentine,  second  year  high  school,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  The  other  illustration  in  Plate 
X,  the  mullein  panel,  was  made  by  a  student 
in  the  high  school,  Springfield,  Mass.  Upon  a 
dark  warm  gray  paper  the  darker  values  were 
laid  in  with  water-color,  and  the  fighter  values 
in  body  color. 

DECORATIVE  PANELS  are  their  own  ex¬ 
cuse  for  being — if  beautiful.  The  making  of 
such  panels  is  a  good  preparation  for  designing 
certain  types  of  book-plates,  posters,  book- 
covers,  head- and  foot-pieces,  printed  textiles, 
fans,  tiles,  etc.  Plate  XI  shows  five  decora¬ 
tive  panels  by  pupils  in  the  Chicago  School  of 
Applied  and  Normal  Art,  Miss  Emma  A. 
Church,  Director.  They  are  admirable  illus¬ 
trations  of  effective  decorative  treatment  of 
plant  motives.  The  autumn  is  the  harvest 
season  for  decorative  material  for  the  school 
publication. 

High  School — Mechanical 

OR  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  this  month: 
The  acquiring  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of 
instruments. 

An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accuracy. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  operations 
and  conventions  of  mechanical  drawing. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  THEIR  USE.  Plate 
XII  is  taken  from  a  Text  Book  of  Mechanical 
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Plate  X.  Decorative  and  pictorial  interpretations  of  plants  by  high  school  students. 
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Plate  XI.  Decorative  renderings  of  plant  motives  by  pupils  in  the  Chicago  School 
of  Applied  and  Normal  Art  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  A.  Church. 


Drawing  by  Gardner  C.  Anthony  of  Tufts 
College.  It  shows  clearly  the  drawing  board, 
tee-square,  triangle,  and  french  curve,  in  work¬ 
ing  positions,  and  also  how  a  hard  lead  pencil 
should  be  sharpened  for  use  in  accurate  work. 
Here  are  some  rules  for  the  use  of  implements 
gleaned  from  Mechanical  Drafting,  a  recent 
book  by  H.  W.  Miller  of  the  Univei^ity  of 
Illinois,  published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Illinois: 

In  drafting,  a  right-handed  man  should  keep  the  head 
of  the  tee-square  to  the  left,  in  order  that  he  may  handle 


it  with  his  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  hand  free  for  draft¬ 
ing.  Never  place  the  tee-square  in  any  other  position 
on  the  board.  The  upper  edge  of  the  blade  only  should 
be  used  for  drafting. 

The  scale  should  never  be  used  as  a  ruler. 

In  drawing  vertical  lines  with  triangles  the  vertical 
edge  should  always  be  to  the  left,  toward  the  head  of  the 
tee-square. 

Adjust  the  lead  in  a  compass  until  it  is  the  same  length 
<ras  the  peedle  point,  then  shape  it  to  a  wedge  point,  grind- 
ving  away  two-thirds  of  the  lead  on  the  outside  and  one 
third  on  the  inside.  In  describing  arcs,  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  lead  should  be  clock-wise,  and  through  the 
total  length  of  the  desired  arc.  The  pencil  or  pen  should 
be  tilted  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
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Plate  XII.  Implements  and  their  uses  illustrated  by  Prof.  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Tufts  College. 


Never  dip  a  ruling  pen  in  the  ink.  Pill  with  the  quill 
supplied  on  the  stopper  of  the  ink  bottle. 

Rule  lines  from  left  to  right  and  from  bottom  to  top. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  ACCURACY  AND 
PRECISION.  A  few  such  problems  as  those 
shown  in  Plate  XIII  taken  from  Professor  An¬ 
thony’s  book  will  afford  excellent  practice. 
They  should  be  worked  in  pencil  first;  in  ink 
later.  By  every  means  at  the  teacher’s  com¬ 
mand  the  pupils  should  be  brought  to  the  point 
where  they  hold  themselves  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standards  of  accuracy  and  precision. 
A  mechanical  drawing  is  not  a  picture  to  show 
an  “effect  ”  or  to  induce  a  “mood”;  its  merit 
is  correctness.  It  must  be  RIGHT.  Great 
care  should  be  given  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
sheets.  Every  drawing  should  be  well  placed 
with  reference  to  all  the  others.  Nothing 
should  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  left 
to  chance.  If  areas  in  certain  specified  and 
fixed  positions  are  reserved  for  title,  scale, 
name,  date,  etc.,  they  should  be  defined  first 
on  the  sheet  and  the  drawings  placed  with  ref¬ 


erence  to  them,  that  the  finished  sheet  may 
present  an  orderly,  well  balanced  whole. 

FREEHAND  SKETCHING.  In  “Me¬ 
chanical  Drawing  for  Trade  Schools”  (Pub- 
fished  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.),  by  Charles 
C.  Leeds,  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools, 
the  author,  says:  “Whatever  course  in  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  the  student  may  pursue,  he 
will  sooner  or  later  desire  to  know  something 
about  sketching,  or,  at  least,  he  will  feel  the 
need  of  it.”  The  method  advocated  by  Mr. 
Leeds  he  calls  the  “Short-stroke  method.” 
This  is  illustrated  in  Plate  XIV.  “The  object 
of  using  these  short  strokes  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  correct  an  error  in  direction  at  any 
point  along  the  fine.”  In  the  making  of  such 
sketches  as  those  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate,  observe  the  conventionalities  of 
mechanical  rendering.  The  tendency  in  shop 
practice  is  towards  the  use  of  three  fines  only: 
a  heavy  full  fine  for  visible  edges  and  contours; 
a  fight  full  fine  for  center  fines,  and  sectioning, 
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Plate  XIII.  A  few  exercises  that  have  been  found  useful  in  developing 
accuracy  and  precision,  by  Prof.  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Tufts  College. 


occasionally  broken  for  dimension  lines;  a 
heavy  dotted  line  for  hidden  edges  and  con¬ 
tours. 

LETTERING.  All  good  courses  in  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  require  some  simple  legible 
style  of  lettering,  uniform  for  all  sheets.  Plate 
XY  shows  the  italic  lettering  required  in  the 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  This  plate  is 
reproduced  from  Mr.  Leed’s  book.  In  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  many  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  high  grade,  the  upright  form  of  this 


alphabet,  or  a  similar  one,  is  required.  High 
school  pupils  should  acquire  facility  in  some 
one  good  style  of  lettering. 

FINISHED  DRAWINGS.  The  completed 
sheets,  whatever  the  subject  matter,  should 
present  a  clean,  orderly,  and  intelligible  ap¬ 
pearance.  Slovenly,  ill-arranged  and  confused 
sheets  are  inexcusable.  Such  sheets  appear 
when  the  working  lines  and  the  result  lines  are 
of  too  nearly  the  same  strength,  when  the  letter¬ 
ing  and  figuring  are  too  large,  and  the  views 
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Plate  XIV.  The  short  stroke  method  of  freehand  mechanical  drawing  as  used  in  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Leeds.  A  sensible  and  effective  technique  for  draftsmen. 
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Plate  XV.  The  style  of  lettering  for  mechanical  drawing  sheets  used  in  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Leeds. 
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Plate  XVI.  A  well  arranged  and  clearly  executed  mechanical  drawing  adapted  for  high  school  work  from 
“Mechanical  Drawing  in  Trade  Schools,”  by  Charles  C.  Leeds  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


are  crowded.  Plate  XVI  from  Mr.  Leed’s 
book,  rearranged  slightly  to  meet  high  school 
conditions,  is  an  example  of  excellence  in 
arrangement  and  rendering. 

STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.  The  fall  months 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  material  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  designer  of  things  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions.  Mushrooms,  seed'  pods,  berries,  fruits 
of  every  kind,  furnish  valuable  hints.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  mechanical  drawing  classes  should 
make  freehand  drawings  of  such  wild  things 
displaying  fine  proportions,  and  graceful  con¬ 
tours.  Such  studies  will  inform  the  mind  for 
successful  original  design  for  useful  objects 
later  in  the  course.  Plate  XVII  reproduces 
studies  from  nature  with  a  few  applications. 

Vocational  and  Technical 

HIS  SECTION  of  the  department  de¬ 
voted  to  What  the  Leaders  are  Doing 
contains  good  ideas  for  teachers  who 
deal  with  pupils  of  high  school  age  in  spe¬ 
cialized  schools  or  classes  where  more  time 


is  devoted  to  art  and  craft  work  than  in  the 
ordinary  high  school. 

COSTUME  ILLUSTRATION 

Note:  This  is  the  third  installment  of  a  series  of 
lessons  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Newcomb,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City, — “the  school 
where  they  have  too  good  a  time!  ”  The  first  installment 
appeared  in  the  May  number,  the  second  in  the  June 
number. 

Exercise  VI.  Collars  and  Cuffs.  To  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  construction  of  various 
forms,  copy  from  references  several  styles  of 
collars  and  sleeves.  Note  the  direction  of 
curves  in  the  “V”  neck  and  how  the  fullness 
of  the  sleeves  is  indicated.  See  Fig.  11,  from 
pencil  drawings  by  Bertha  Frankel. 

Exercise  VII .  Composite  or  Original  Dress. 
Develop  this  dress  the  same  as  that  given  as 
Exercise  III.  (See  School  Arts  Magazine 
for  June,  1913,  p.  700.)  A  typical  result  is 
shown  in  Figure  12  from  a  pencil  drawing  by 
Marie  Hopf. 

Exercise  VIII.  Pattern  Illustration  from  a 
Model.  Build  up  three-quarter  lay  forms 
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(front  and  back  views),  then  select  a  dress 
from  those  in  the  room  so  that  details  may  be 
referred  to  as  often  as  necessary,  and  apply 
reference  material  as  in  Exercise  4.  (June 
Number,  p.  700).  The  drawing  shown  as 
Figure  13  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  result. 


Seed  Packs  Transformed.  Wood  and  Iron. 


Plate  XVII.  Sketches  suggesting  how  the  seed 
packs  found  in  abundance  in  the  autumn  may  be  used 
in  problems  in  structural  design. 

Exercise  IX.  Pattern  Illustration  from 
Notes.  Show  a  dress  on  a  figure  for  three 
minutes  (or  have  someone  come  from  another 
room).  During  this  time  make  written  notes 
of  structure  and  details.  Then,  have  an  illus¬ 
tration  made  from  the  notes.  Figure  14  is 
from  a  drawing  thus  made  by  Marie  Hopf. 


Exercise  X.  Pattern  Illustration  from  Mem¬ 
ory.  Proceed  as  in  exercise  IX,  except  that 
mental  notes  only  are  taken  and  the  dress 
drawn  from  memory.  The  specific  purpose  of 
this  exercise  is  to  train  the  eye  to  observe 
quickly  and  accurately,  and  the  mind  to  retain 
the  impression.  Such  exercises  are  valuable 
to  sketchers  and  designers,  since  it  enables 
them  to  make  illustrations  of  models  in  shops 
where  sketching  is  not  permitted  and  also  of 
those  seen  on  the  street.  Supplementary 
exercises  in  securing  results  in  this  way  should 
be  given  frequently. 

Exercise  XI.  Composite  or  Original  Suit. 
Proceed  as  in  exercise  VII.  Note  the  lines  of 
the  coat  under  the  arm,  the  fines  of  the  collar 
and  the  relation  of  the  bottom  of  the  coat  to 
the  skirt.  Florence  A.  Newcomb. 

Metal  Working 

A  PORCH  LANTERN  IN  COPPER. 

The  lantern  illustrated  herewith  is  a  very 
pretty  shade  to  enclose  an  ordinary  electric 
light  bulb.  The  lantern  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  execute  provided  one  follows  the  pattern 
exactly,  which  should  be  drawn  accurately 
with  set  square  and  triangle  and  a  compass  for 
the  curves. 

The  materials  necessary  are  sheet  brass  or 
copper,  two  weights,  23  gauge  for  the  sides  of 
the  lantern  and  roof  and  for  the  handle  18 
gauge,  and  1  dozen  brass  fasteners,  rivets  or 
escutcheon  pins,  to  hold  the  parts  together. 

The  tools  needed  are  as  follows: — an  ordi¬ 
nary  carpenter’s  vise,  a  mallet,  a  small  awl  for 
piercing  the  background  around  the  design,  a 
small  chisel  or  fret  saw  to  cut  the  semi-circular 
openings  in  the  roof.  A  pair  of  tinner’s  snips. 
A  small  ball  pein  hammer  and  two  blocks  of 
pine  wood  about  8"  x  10"  and  or  more 
thick.  A  few  sheets  of  emery  paper  and  some 
chemical  for  staining  or  oxydizing  the  metal. 
Butter  of  antimony  for  brass  and  barium  sul¬ 
phide  for  copper,  10  cents  worth  of  either  will 
be  sufficient.  A  sheet  of  carbon  paper.  All 
these  supplies  may  be  found  in  any  large  hard¬ 
ware  store.  The  brass  fasteners  (rivets)  can 
be  had  at  any  hardware  store,  and  the  carbon 
paper  can  be  had  at  any  stationery  store. 

Take  a  sheet  of  23  gauge  brass  or  copper  and 
with  a  piece  of  worn  emery  paper  clean  it  by  rub- 
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Plate  XVIII.  Work  by  high  school  students  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Florence  A.  Newcomb,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City. 
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bing  briskly  with  the  grain.  Then  tack  the  metal 
to  a  board  using  one  tack  in  each  corner.  Now 
with  pencil,  compass,  ruler  and  T-square  draw 
on  the  brass  the  pattern  for  the  four  sides 
(see  diagram  for  size).  Divide  it  into  four 
equal  rectangles  making  an  allowance  of  metal 
(]//)  at  one  end  for  the  lap  joint.  The  design 
of  oak  tree,  or  whatever  design  is  used  for  the 
windows  should  now  be  drawn  carefully  on  a 
piece  of  manila  paper  and  then  transferred  by 
tracing  over  the  carbon  paper  to  the  metal. 
When  the  designs  are  all  transferred  upon  the 
four  sides  of  the  lantern,  take  the  awl  and  the 
mallet  and  punch  a  row  of  small  round  holes 
all  about  the  tree  and  the  panel  of  the  window. 
When  this  is  done  prick  the  background  sur¬ 
rounding  the  trunk  and  foliage  in  the  same 


way.  The  design  will  slightly  become  raised 
as  the  work  is  completed.  When  all  sides  are 
punched  thus,  remove  the  brass  from  the  board, 
and  with  the  ball  end  of  the  ball  pein  hammer 
give  a  few  smart  taps  upon  the  reverse  side  of 
the  brass  to  raise  and  surface  the  foliage.  Next 
cut  out  the  metal  around  the  pattern  with  the 
snips.  Open  the  vise,  place  therein  the  two 
blocks  of  wood  so  that  the  two  edges  meet  on 
the  pencil  line  where  the  metal  is  to  be  bent 
at  right  angles,,  and  tighten  the  vise.  Now 
with  the  mallet,  tap  the  metal  gently,  with¬ 
out  denting  it,  and  bend  it  to  the  desired  angle. 
Bend  the  next  two  corners  and  lastly  the  place 
to  be  joined  in  the  same  manner.  Punch  holes 
with  the  awl  for  the  brass  fastener’s  and  insert 
them  and  bend  back  the  two  ends  of  the  fasten- 
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ers.  To  insure  their  holding,  tap  them  inside 
with  the  hammer  until  they  hold  tight. 

Next  make  a  careful  drawing  on  the  manila 
paper  for  the  roof  of  the  lantern,  following  the 
diagram  shown  in  illustration.  Clean  the  22 
gauge  metal  with  the  emery  paper  and  paste 
the  paper  pattern  upon  the  metal.  Trim  it 
out  with  the  snips  and  then  with  the  chisel,  or 
the  fret  saw,  cut  the  curved  lines  for  the  ven- 


Platf.  XX.  The  completed  copper  lantern. 
Designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Rice,  Alameda,  Cal. 


tilators.  Cut  only  the  curved  line  and  bend 
inward  on  the  straight  line.  This  forms  a 
flap  to  rivet,  or  tack  the  roof  on  to  the  side  of 
the  lantern.  Bend  the  roof  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  sides.  Punch  one  hole  in  each  flap 
and  with  the  brass  fasteners  attach  the  roof 
to  the  sides  of  the  lantern.  To  make  the 
handle,  take  a  piece  of  manila  paper  and 
crease  it  by  folding  along  a  straight  line.  Draw 
the  shape  for  the  handle,  fold  the  paper,  and  cut 
it  out.  Paste  it  on  the  18  gauge  metal  and 
cut  it  out  with  the  snips.  Punch  holes  in 
either  end  and  in  corresponding  places  in  the 


roof  and  fasten  with  the  brass  fasteners.  Any 
rough  or  uneven  edges  should  be  filed  and  sand¬ 
papered  and  then  the  lantern  is  ready  to  be 
oxydized  by  taking,  either  a  tuft  of  cotton  or 
a  camel  hair  brush,  and  coating  it  evenly  all 
over  with  the  chemical  solution.  For  brass 
use  butter  of  antimony  which  is  a  liquid.  For 
toning  copper  a  weak  solution  of  barium  sul¬ 
phide  and  water.  The  action  of  the  chemical 
soon  turns  the  metal  dark  and  in  order  to  light¬ 
en  it,  in  places,  rub  the  metal  with  a  wet  cloth 
and  a  bit  of  powdered  pumice  stone  until  the 
desired  brilliancy  is  produced.  Then  rub 
with  a  cloth  and  a  lump  of  floor  wax,  and  polish 
with  a  piece  of  felt  or  woolen  cloth. 

William  S.  Rice, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Miscellaneous 

AUTUMN  WORK  IN  THE  WEST.  In 
September,  in  every  grade,  we  begin  working 
in  colored  crayons,  pencil,  or  paint,  from  as 
many  flowers  as  possible.  We  use  some  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  but  try  to  get  as  many  as  we  can 
of  the  wild  ones  which  grow  so  abundantly  in 
vacant  lots  and  on  the  prairie.  When  the 
flowers  are  gone,  we  use  seed  pods.  There  is 
a  splendid  variety  to  work  from.  Yucca  or 
Spanish  bayonet,  sunflower,  milkweed,  bush 
morning  glory,  cleome,  and  mentzelia  are  a 
few  which  we  can  get  easily.  Then  there  are 
trees  to  be  done  in  silhouette  and  in  autumn 
colors,  and  we  try  to  see  that  each  tree  has 
characteristics  of  its  own.  For  instance,  in 
the  lower  grades  we  press  leaves  and  mount 
them  in  little  books,  writing  its  name  under 
each  leaf.  In  that  way  the  children  learn  to 
recognize  the  cottonwood,  maple,  ash,  box- 
elder,  and  other  common  trees.  In  the  fifth 
grade  we  make  blue  prints  of  leaves  from  trees, 
and  in  the  sixth  grade,  prints  of  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  grasses.  These  blue  prints  are  a  great 
delight,  as  the  results  are  almost  always  good. 
In  the  fall  we  also  make  simple  landscapes, 
painting  them  in  summer  colors,  but  noticing 
that  already  the  color  is  changing.  Then  a 
little  later  we  paint  the  same  landscape  in 
autumn  colors.  In  the  seventh  grade  we  make 
maps  of  the  school  yards,  with  numbered  spots 
to  show  where  the  trees  stand,  and  lists  of  the 
names  of  all  the  trees,  with  notes  of  the  dates 
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when  the  blossoms  and  leaves  appear,  when  the 
leaves  change  color,  and  when  they  begin  to 
fall.  We  also  press  as  many  kinds  of  leaves 
as  we  can  and  put  them  into  our  note  books. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  we  make  a  special 
study  of  the  cotton-wood,  as  it  is  our  native 
tree. 

One  of  our  greatest  troubles  is  in  finding 
poems  to  illustrate.  As  I  said  before,  meadows, 
clovers,  buttercups  and  brooks  do  not  mean 
very  much  to  us,  but  sky,  mountains  and  prai¬ 
ries  do.  However,  we  have  discovered  a  little 
rhyme  which  we  have  great  fun  illustrating, 
and  any  Pueblo  child  knows  Just  what  all  the 
pictures  mean. 

Look  from  your  window — - 
What  do  you  see? 

A  wide  stretch  of  prairie, 

A  cotton-wood  tree? 

Perhaps  ’tis  the  river, 

Where  tall  the  trees  grow; 

Perhaps  'tis  the  park, 

Where  soft  the  winds  blow; 

A  long  line  of  mountains, 

Against  the  big  sky; 

Or  smoke  of  all  colors 
And  chimneys  so  high; 

Perhaps  the  green  grass; 

Or  perhaps  the  dry  weeds, 

That  roll  in  the  wind 

And  scatter  their  seeds.  ; 

If  you  live  in  my  town, 

A  picture  there’ll  be, 

If  you  look  from  your  window, — 

Which  do  you  see? 

We  have  no  beautiful  drawing  books  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  child,  to  which  he  can  turn  for  help 
and  inspiration,  so  beginning  with  the  fifth 
grade,  we  each  make  a  book.  We  collect 
pictures  from  magazines,  or  from  any  other 
source,  of  roads,  paths,  water,  sky  fines,  trees, 
letters,  flowers,  designs  for  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Easter,  etc.  All  of  the  same  kind 
we  paste  together  on  certain  pages  of  our  books. 
Of  course  many  of  them,  in  fact  most  of  them, 
the  first  year,  are  not  very  well  chosen,  but  we 
hope  to  improve  in  our  judgment  and  do  better 
next  time.  We  have  certain  kinds  of  pictures 
and  work  for  certain  grades.  For  instance,  we 
follow  Miss  Seegmiller’s  plan  for  landscapes, 
and  choose  paths,  streets  and  roads  for  the 
children  to  represent. 

Harriet  S.  Palmer, 

Pueblo,  Colorado. 


AUTUMN  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH.  First 
there  is  the  cotton — a  product  so  important  to 
every  child  in  the  South.  Art  expression  in 
the  primary  grades  takes  the  form  of  drawing 
to  illustrate  a  story  or  activity,  or  else  of  cut¬ 
ting  forms  freehand  from  blank  paper,  and 
coloring  afterward.  There  is  no  educational 
value  beyond  muscular  control  of  scissors  in 
cutting  a  form  already  drawn,  while  to  cut 
without  guides  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
image  clearly  in  mind  to  the  end.  Then  we 
draw  people  picking  cotton,  hauling  it  to  the 
gin,  ginning  it,  the  train  taking  it  to  Galveston, 
cotton  piled  in  the  yards,  the  loading  of  it  on 
the  ships,  the  ships  carrying  it  away,  etc.  We 
cut  the  forms  of  leaf  and  flower  and  boll,  and 
in  the  second  grade  draw  branches  of  the  plant, 
showing  how  the  leaves  and  bolls  are  arranged, 
how  they  decrease  in  size  and  ripeness  farther 
out  on  the  branch,  etc.  The  use  of  chalk  and 
colored  crayon  on  colored  paper  is  good. 

From  the  very  first,  no  matter  what  we  draw, 
we  draw  it  large  enough  to  fill  the  paper,  and 
place  it  never  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
nor  pointing  to  a  corner.  We  never  allow 
people  or  things  to  “walk  on  the  edge  of  the 
paper,”  but  always  leave  room  enough  in 
front  of  them  that  we  can  see  them  easily. 
We  use  colored  crayons  exclusively  in  the  first 
two  grades,  drawing  always  in  mass.  Outlines 
are  merely  symbols  as  there  are  no  fines  around 
things,  and  we  wish  to  have  reproduced  as 
closely  as  possible  the  mental  image,  which  is 
always  a  colored  mass.  We  do  no  outline  draw¬ 
ing  until  we  begin  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  the 
fifth  grade,  except  that  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  school  the  first  graders  are  allowed 
to  express  themselves  in  any  way  they  will  till 
they  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  draw.  Besides 
drawing,  it  is  good  to  model  cotton  bales  in 
clay,  and  construct  wagons  in  which  to  haul 
it,  and  similar  problems. 

We  use  nothing  but  the  brush  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  In  those  classes  we  make 
silhouette  pictures  of  individuals  going  through 
the  various  activities  connected  with  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  marketing  of  cotton,  make  landscapes 
of  cotton  fields,  and  paint  the  cotton  part 
whole  and  in  parts.  With  any  plant  study 
it  is  necessary  to  pin  the  spray  to  a  background 
of  sufficient  contrast  to  make  it  visible  to  the 
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children,  and  to  provide  enough  studies  for 
everyone  to  see  clearly.  Such  large  things  as 
the  cotton  plant  may  be  placed  on  the  walls 
at  the  front  and  sides  of  the  room,  while  smaller 
studies  after  being  arranged  on  their  back¬ 
ground  may  be  pinned  to  rulers  which  are  set 
upright  in  the  pencil  grooves  of  each  alternate 
desk  across  the  front  of  the  room,  and  half 
way  back.  The  best  way,  where  practicable, 
is  to  have  each  child  have  his  own  spray  and  two 
pieces  of  paper  the  same  size.  On  one  piece  he 
arranges  the  study,  on  the  other  he  draws.  All 
the  weeds  of  the  fence  corners  are  beautiful 
thus  treated. 

In  the  fifth  grades,  pencil  outlines  are 
made,  the  pupils  looking  for  the  wonderful 
rhythm  of  division  shown  by  nature,  how  the 
smaller  grows  from  the  larger,  and  the  veins 
in  each  type  of  leaf  are  arranged  to  get  the 
sap  most  directly  to  all  parts.  Here,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  we  learn  the  principles  of  decoration 
which  we  may  not  at  once  recognize  under  their 
names  of  unity,  subordination,  radiation,  etc., 
but  will  greet  as  old  friends  when  we  see  them 
face  to  face.  Sometimes  we  put  a  tiny  color 
analysis  with  our  sketch  to  use  when  we  design 
our  December  handwork.  In  the  higher  grades 
we  make  drawings  in  pencil  values,  and  deco¬ 
rative  color  treatments,  that  a  series  of  flat 
tones  outlined.  But  all  along,  in  every  grade, 
when  the  glory  of  color  is  irresistible,  we  make 
water  color  sketches,  trying  always  that  “we 
never  touch  twice  in  the  same  spot,  never  touch 
twice  with  the  same  paint.” 

In  Galveston  we  have  no  spring  and  no  au¬ 
tumn.  The  city’s  garments  of  green  grow 
dusty  and  tattered  during  the  rainless  heat  of 
August  and  September,  are  renewed  in  the 
fall,  and  discolored  again  by  slight  frosts  in 
January.  So  the  splendor  of  forests  clothed 
in  flame  and  ruby,  and  the  golden  harvest 
fields  are  unknown  to  our  children.  However, 
we  do  not  deny  ourselves  “the  season  of  color” 
on  that  account,  for  our  reading  lessons  and 
language  books  are  full  of  word  pictures  and 
sometimes  they  make  us  see  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  what  they  describe  would  do.  So 
we  paint  “October’s  bright  blue  weather,” 
“November’s  resting  time,”  and  “December’s 
glistening  snow,  ”  just  as  well  as  our  fall  garden 
and  the  pictures  of  the  beach.  For  some  of 


us  have  seen,  and  all  of  us  hope  to  see  some¬ 
time,  and  all  of  us  can  thrill  to  their  beauty 
whether  we  see  with  our  optics  or  not,  and 
every  response  to  beauty  is  another  link  in  the 
armor  that  will  preserve  us  from  the  coarse 
and  the  selfish  in  the  years  to  come. 

Sometimes  a  kind  little  friend  in  Huntsville 
or  even  friends  as  far  away  as  Massachusetts 
and  Michigan  send  us  boxes  of  autumn  leaves 
and  berries,  and  then  how  we  rejoice!  Take 
the  sweet  gum  for  example.  In  the  first  grade 
we  cut  and  color  the  leaf,  in  the  second  draw  a 
spray  and  put  our  imaginations  to  work  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  whole  tree.  In  the  third 
grade  we  paint  a  landscape  with  the  woods  in 
the  middle  distance,  in  the  fourth,  one  with  the 
big  tree  in  the  foreground.  In  the  fifth  grade 
we  make  pencil  outlines  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
higher  grades  sketches  in  water  color  and  pencil 
values,  trying  especially  to  show  that  some 
parts  look  fight  and  others  dark,  so  that  they 
will  stand  up  off  the  paper,  and  not  look  pressed 
flat. 

Then  there  are  our  books!  The  Nature 
Study  Course  says  study  fruits  in  the  fall  of  the 
third  grade.  We  paint  all  kinds,  not  only 
those  we  eat.  Then  we  mount  those  of  each 
class  together  in  a  book  which  we  cover  and 
decorate.  Here  we  learn  that  picture  and  pat¬ 
tern  are  two  different  things,  and  what  we 
must  not  do  when  we  make  a  picture  we  must 
do  when  we  make  a  decoration.  Then  we 
space  the  thing  with  a  ruler,  draw  a  fine 
around  everything,  and  mix  all  colors  in  the 
paint  box  to  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible. 
In  the  fourth  grade  we  make  a  book  of  Galves¬ 
ton  trees,  live  oak  and  chinaberry,  palmetto 
and  banana,  lately  sycamore  and  cottonwood, 
and  include  oleander,  pomegranate  and  fig. 
In  each  of  the  higher  grades  we  make  some 
kind  of  a  sketch  book.  In  the  eighth  grade 
book  of  landscapes  we  include  the  pictures 
cut  from  the  drawing  book  and  other  sources, 
and  some  notes  about  famous  landscape  paint¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  original  work. 

Always  it  has  proved  true,  however,  that  it 
is  not  what  subject  and  treatment  we  have 
used,  but  how  closely  the  work  chosen  has  been 
made  to  touch  the  experience  and  fire  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  the  particular  set  of  children, 
that  has  made  the  results  a  success,  not  only 
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in  the  tangible  showing  on  paper,  but  in  the 
more  important  effect  on  mind  and  soul. 
Nature  study  in  the  South  differs  in  no  way 
from  Nature  Study  in  the  North,  West  or 
East,  for  it  is  just  as  deadly  one  place  as  another 
to  follow  undeviatingly  and  unthinkingly  a 
course  of  work  planned  for  the  average  child 
under  expected  conditions  in  a  given  locality. 
As  in  all  important  issues,  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  the  “personal  equation,”  the  teacher 
who,  while  using  the  assigned  topics  as  needs 
must  as  part  of  a  great  system,  yet  sees  them 
each  time  as  merely  the  lifeless  frame  upon 
which  the  glowing  fabric  is  to  be  woven  out 
of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  live  interests 
before  her,  interests  which  may  be  just  as 
keen  about  things  geographically  far  away  as 
things  within  touch,  but  are  sure  to  be  vitally 
involved  with  the  things  of  every  day,  the 
teacher  who  remembers  that  while  “in  every 
object  there  is  inexhaustible  meaning”;  yet 
“the  eye  sees  in  it  what  the  eye  brings  means 
of  seeing.  ”  Frances  C.  Kirk, 

Galveston,  Texas, 

AUTUMN  WORK  IN  NORTHERN 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  Teach  the  standard 
colors.  Find  them  in  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  common  objects. 

Teach  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  from  small 
wooden  solids  and  common  objects.  Make 
these  in  clay  if  possible  and  model  the  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  connection  with  form 
study,  teach  such  terms  as  surface,  face,  plain 
face,  curved  face,  straight  edge,  curved  edge; 
teach  the  terms  a  child  must  understand  to 
be  able  to  fold  or  to  draw  from  dictation,  as 
left,  right,  upper  edge,  left  upper  corner,  middle, 
etc.  Have  dictation  exercises  at  the  black¬ 
board  for  drill. 

Draw  from  nature,  flowers,  leaves,  grasses, 
seed  pods,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  in  those  nat¬ 
ural  forms  that  present  beautiful  colors  and 
simple  shapes. 

Observe  the  increasing  rich  color  in  swamps, 
woods,  and  single  trees. 

Sketch  lightly  with  pencil,  as  a  rule,  before 
using  color.  In  drawing  think  first  of  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  subject.  Finders 
might  be  used  to  bring  out  proportions  of 
masses.  In  drawing  plant  forms  place  the 
specimens  in  natural  position  as  if  growing, 


and  begin  to  think  of  the  relations  of  stems 
and  edges  of  leaves  by  comparing  them  with 
the  pencil  held  upright  or  level.  As  soon  as 
possible  cease  drawing  from  forms  laid  on  the 
desk  or  paper.  Pupils  must  be  ready  to  see 
things  in  space  or  air.  Be  careful  not  to  lose 
the  drawing  when  color  is  added. 

Have  the  older  pupils  compare  the  warm 
deep  tones  of  autumn  with  the  delicate  tones 
of  spring.  In  looking  for  rich  color  in  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  be  sure  that  the  children 
do  not  miss  the  big  things, — the  beauty  in  the 
ever  changing  velvety  browns  and  fading  greens, 
with  the  gorgeous  masses  of  color  in  swamps 
and  marshes  and  hillsides.  The  rich  beauty 
of  the  oaks  lasts  much  longer  than  the  glory 
of  the  maples. 

When  studying  the  plant  forms  have  the 
children  constantly  looking  for  good  shapes 
to  be  used  later  in  design. 

The  Munsell  crayons  and  Crayola  together 
give  good  landscape  effects.  The  Munsell 
color  charts  should  be  used  for  reference  for 
they  develop  an  appreciation  of  delicate  tones 
and  harmonious  combinations  and  will  help 
pupils  to  settle  color  problems  in  everyday  life. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  what  colors  they  should 
wear;  what  colors  will  bring  a  group  of  buildings 
into  harmony  with  other  surroundings. 

Children  should  begin  to  learn  a  simple 
alphabet,  capitals  only. 

From  the  first,  teachers  should  have  in  mind 
plans  for  work  in  connection  with  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas.  They  should  decide, 
early  enough  for  preliminary  study  along  the 
lines  needed,  upon  the  projects  to  be  under¬ 
taken. 

Begin  the  gathering  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  symbols  that  can  be  used  on  booklet 
covers  and  gifts. 

Pencils  should  be  properly  sharpened  for 
freehand  drawing  and  used  for  that  only. 
Harder  pencils  must  be  sharpened  especially 
for  ruled  drawings  and  used  for  these  only  or 
accuracy  cannot  be  approached. 

Teachers  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
correlating  drawing  with  other  subjects  and 
confer  with  the  supervisor  as  to  means  of  doing 
this.  Outlines  can  always  be  rearranged  in 
some  part,  at  least,  to  meet  the  teacher’s  wishes 
in  this  particular.  Luella  Fay  Maynard, 

Hyannis,  Mass, 
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PORTFOLIOS  FOR  BEST  WORK.  There 
are  better  ways  of  displaying  and  preserving 
sets  of  papers  than  by  “hanging”  them!  One 
better  way  is  to  make  folios  to  hold  sets  of 
papers  that  may  be  displayed  on  a  side  table, 
readily  slipped  under  cover  on  sweeping  days, 
the  contents  changed  as  improvement  is 
marked,  and  that  are  available  for  visitors  to 
examine  at  ease. 

Examining  the  several  kinds  of  paper  used 
by  the  class  one  finds  that  those  papers  used 
for  written  language  and  arithmetic  are  usually 
1034"  x  8"  and  the  smaller  sizes  are  7"  x  8J4"  or 
634*  x  8*.  Spelling  papers  are  usually  half 
of  one  of  these  sizes.  Here  is  a  table  to  assist 
in  making  folios  for  different  sized  school- 
papers: 


Procure  for  the  inside  of  the  folio  what  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  India  Jute,  Kraft  or 
Manila  wrapping  paper.  The  cover  may  be 
a  piece  of  construction  or  mounting  paper  of 
harmonious  tone.  The  cover  design  may 
include  lettering  or  not  and  should  be  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  branch  of  design  considered  or 
under  consideration  by  the  school.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  folios  be  made  by  detailing  a 
part  to  several  pupils.  Each  one  will  not 
attempt  to  make  a  complete  folio.  Plates 
XXI  and  XXII  show  the  cover  of  one  such 
folio  and  one  side  of  the  pocket  leaf  with  a  set 
of  papers  in  place.  The  layout  of  the  pocket 
leaf  is  shown  at  B ;  the  folded  form  at  C  and  the 
steps  in  binding  at  D.  The  vertical  fold  is 
always  made  last  through  the  center.  No 
pasting  is  required. 

First  draw  the  necessary  lines  (B)  on  the 
paper.  Fold  on  each  of  these,  both  ways  to 
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Plate  XXI.  Working  sketches  for  the 
portfolio  described  by  Mr.  Newell. 

make  the  paper  limber.  Fold  the  1"  strip  at 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  paper  under¬ 
neath.  Fold  into  position  the  two  parts  of 
equal  width  that  make  the  pocket  and  slip  the 


1"  strip  underneath  to  bind  these  (C).  Fold 
the  opposite  halves  together  and  punch  the 
holes  as  indicated  at  (C).  Punch  correspond¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  cover  and  bind  the  parts  secure¬ 
ly.  Use  a  soft  cord,  raffia  or  floss.  The 
binding  should  be  alike  on  both  front  and  back 
with  only  a  small  knot  on  the  back  side  near 
or  forced  into  one  of  the  punch  holes.  The 
accompanying  table  gives  the  material  needed 
for  folios  of  several  sizes. 

C.  Edward  Newell, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  PIONOR  BOOK.  During  the  first 
week  in  school  discuss  with  the  children  the 
advisability  of  having  a  big,  handsome  volume 
into  which  the  most  praiseworthy  work  shall 
go.  That  work  may  not  always  be  the  best 
in  appearance,  but  it  must  represent  superior 
excellence  of  some  kind.  The  planning  of 


a  — — — — — - p 


Drawing 

Drawing 

Arithmetic 

and 

Language 

Spelling 

Language 

Spelling 

Sizes  of  Papers  to  be  held  by  Folio 

9"  x  6" 

9"  x  12" 

1034"  x  8" 

1034"  x  4" 

7"  x  8 A" 

7"  x  434" 

Sizes  of  Cover  Paper 

11"  x  16" 

11"  x  28" 

12H"  x  20" 

12J4"  x  12" 

834'  x  21" 

834"  x  13" 

Sizes  of  Inside  Paper 

21"  x  15" 

21" x  27" 

2234"  x  19" 

2234"  x  11" 

1534"  x  20" 

1534"  x  12" 

Folds,  a 

1" 

1" 

1" 

1" 

1" 

1" 

b 

10" 

10" 

1U4" 

11 34* 

734" 

734" 

c 

434" 

i'A" 

4)4" 

434" 

3" 

3" 

d 

4 14“ 

434" 

4  34" 

434« 

3" 

3" 

e 

1* 

1" 

1" 

1" 

1" 

1" 

-  _  r 
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autumn 

LEAF 

BOOK 

1915 


Plate  XXII.  1.  The  cover  of  a  spelling  portfolio.  2.  A  leaf  from  a  similar  portfolio  showing  the  pocket  for 
holding  the  papers,  as  described  by  Mr.  Newell.  3.  The  cover  of  an  autumn  leaf  book  similar  to  those  made  every 
fall  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flora  B.  Potter. 


such  a  book,  the  gathering  of  the  finest  ma¬ 
terials  available,  the  making  of  it  in  the  “high¬ 
est  style  of  the  art”  possible  to  the  children  of 
the  grade,  may  be  made  matters  of  so  much 
consequence  as  to  influence  the  work  of  the 
entire  year.  The  pages  of  the  book  should 
be  large  enough  to  take  the  largest  sheet  com¬ 
monly  used  in  school  work.  The  covers  should 


be  of  cardboard,  covered  with  paper  or  cloth’. 
The  handsomest  Honor  Book  the  Editor  ever 
saw  had  a  covering  of  denim  upon  which  a  rich 
design  was  embroidered  in  linen  floss  before 
the  cloth  was  stretched  upon  the  cardboard. 
Before  binding,  the  pages  should  be  interleaved 
with  strips  of  thick  paper  about  an  inch  wide, 
at  the  binding  edge,  to  allow  for  the  thickness 


Plate  XXIII.  Two  of  the  honor  books  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade, 

Ottawa,  Ill.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fanny  J.  Kendall,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
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Plate  XXIV.  Useful  Objects,  well  designed  and  executed  by  pupils  of 
Mr.  William  Noyes,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Plate  XXV.  Two  school  papers  revised  as  to  their  spacing  by  Mr.  James  Hall.  The  upper  pair  show  sym¬ 
metrical  balance;  the  lower  pair  show  free  balance.  In  the  lower  paper  the  light  vertioal  and  horizontal  lines 
might  be  in  red. 
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Plate  XXVI.  The  first  of  a  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Miss  Rachel 
Weston  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  “Playmates  of  Other  Lands.” 


of  the  work  sheets  that  will  be  fastened  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  the  pages  of  the  book.  A  good 
title  for  the  book  is  “The  Honor  Book.” 
“Book  of  Golden  Hours”  was  the  title  of  an 
honor  book  the  Editor  recently  found  in  a 
school  in  Newton,  Mass.  Plate  XXIII  shows 
the  covers  of  two  honor  books  from  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fanny 
J.  Kendall.  Of  these  Miss  Kendall  says: 

The  work  is  entirely  their  own,  even  to  furnishing  the 
material,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  case-knife,  the  only 
tools  used.  We  find  the  chambray  makes  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  practical  covering  for  book-binding,  but  the 
lacing  cords  were  optional  as  to  material.  Class  colors 
or  analogous  colors  were  to  be  used.  Some  blank  pages 
were  left  in  which  to  mount  pictures  of  the  class  or  school. 
The  including  of  pages  containing  the  motto  and  names 
of  classmates  was  optional. 


The  pose  drawings  took  more  than  one  lesson  to  com¬ 
plete, — the  drawing  of  the  figure  being  one  and  the  print* 
ing  of  it  another.  Many  of  the  drawings  were  done  out¬ 
side  of  school  hours  and  just  for  the  love  of  the  work. 
Considering  the  age  of  some  of  the  young  authors,  I 
consider  these  books  one  of  our  most  successful  all-round 
ventures. 

BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS  OF  USE.  A 
valuable  element  in  the  training  of  character 
is  contributed  by  ambitious  projects  which 
require  sustained  attention  and  persistent 
effort.  The  best  things  in  life  are  seldom 
produced  in  a  single  twenty-minute  period 
marked  off  by  an  electric  clock!  Plate  XXIV 
shows  some  of  the  work  of  pupils  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Noyes  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Such  objects 
as  these  worked  out  thoughtfully  and  executed 
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Plate  XXVII.  A  September  Calendar.  First  in  a  series  of 
decorative  designs  with  the  history  of  time-keeping  as  motive. 


as  well  as  possible,  fine  in  proportion,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  color,  are  worth  working  for,  especially 
in  high  schools. 

BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL  "WORK.  As  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  June  number,  a  new  feature  of 
this  magazine,  Constructive  Criticism  Illus¬ 
trated,  is  inaugurated  in  this  number.  Plate 
XXV  shows  two  school  papers  as  they  came 
to  the  office,  with  rearrangements  of  these 
papers  by  Mr.  James  Hall.  The  first  paper 
illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  bisymmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  sheet,  the  second  paper  a 
balanced  arrangement.  Mr.  Hall  has  followed 
the  pupil’s  lead  but  has  improved  upon  the 
pupil’s  work  in  the  matter  of  spacing.  The 
large  rectangles  correspond  with  the  edges  of 
the  original  sheets.  In  the  balanced  arrange¬ 
ment  the  vertical  and  horizontal  fines  setting 
off  the  margins  may  be  ruled  in  pencil  or  might 
appear  in  red  in  the  finished  sheet. 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Beginning  with  this  number  Miss  Rachel 


Weston  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  will  contribute  a 
series  of  outline  drawings  for  coloring,  showing 
the  costumes  worn  by  children  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world.  The  drawings  will  be 
valuable  aids  in  geography,  will  furnish  admir¬ 
able  outlines  for  coloring,  will  suggest  pose 
drawings  in  costume,  and  tableaux  that  may 
be  given  in  the  schoolroom,  and  will  be  good 
examples  of  decorative  arrangement  within 
a  rectangle.  Playmates  from  Holland  appear 
in  Plate  XXVI.  Miss  Weston  has  kindly 
furnished  suggestions  for  coloring  this  design: 

Paint  the  whole  picture,  including  the  letter  space,  a 
wash  of  yellow  ochre  with  a  little  vermilion.  This  wash 
must  dry.  Then  go  over  the  field  with  a  soft  green;  the 
wind  mill  with  grey  and  green;  the  distant  farm  with  grey 
— the  roofs  being  red.  Leave  the  sky  and  canal  yellow. 
Paint  the  tulips  a  soft  red;  the  mass  of  leaves  and  stems 
a  flat  green,  in  which  there  is  a  little  red;  the  paved  walk 
a  light  warm  grey  made  from  the  three  colors. 

The  figures  are  to  be  done  in  warm  browns,  greens  and 
blues.  Katalina’s  lace  cap  shows  a  soft  white  against 
the  almost  black  fur  cap  of  little  Hendrick,  who  wears  a 
greenish  blue  scarf  much  like  his  sister’s  apron.  The  apron 
is  pieced  with  lighter  blue  at  the  top.  The  dress  is  a  faded 
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brown  over  a  white  guimpe— the  white  being  like  a  warm 
grey.  Hendrick’s  well  patched  suit  is  made  of  greens  and 
browns.  The  sabots  are  yellow  ochre  and  green,  the 
stockings,  black.  The  toy  boat  is  shades  of  brown.  The 
wooden  ducks  are  green. 

SEPTEMBER  CALENDAR.  The  black¬ 
board  calendars  for  the  year  will  have  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  that,  shown  in  Plate 
XXVII.  The  decorative  panels  will  recount 
the  history  of  time  keeping.  In  copying  the 
design  draw  first  the  large  rectangle  in  charcoal, 
divide  it  by  the  vertical  line,  and  divide  the 
right  half  by  the  horizontal  line.  Observe 
the  proportions.  Next,  with  white  chalk,  draw 
the  three  inside  rectangles  and  the  large  out¬ 
side  rectangle.  Subdivide  the  calendar  area 
as  indicated,  by  means  of  two  horizontals  and 
six  verticals.  Proceed  with  the  lettering.  The 
decorative  panel  presents  a  conventional  treat¬ 


ment  of  the  sun,  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  the 
seven  other  planets,  and  of  a  moon  (one  of  the 
moons  of  Uranus),  which  revolves  not  around 
the  sun,  but  around  its  own  planet.  Of  course, 
for  the  younger  children  the  panel  shows  simply 
the  sun,  moon,  and  different  kinds  of  stars,  the 
first  time  keepers.  The  two  dots,  equal  in 
size,  used  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  of  the  calendar, 
suggest  that  September  is  the  month  when 
the  two  parts  of  a  day  (the  light  part  and  the 
dark  part)  are  equal  again,  namely  at  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  September  22nd.  The  design 
may  be  enriched  with  color.  Use  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  tone  of  dark  blue  for  the  night  sky.  Use 
yellow,  for  the  sun,  white  for  the  moon,  and 
reddish  yellows  for  the  stars.  Go  over  the 
charcoal  lines  with  dark  blue,  and  use  a  reddish 
yellow  for  the  enlarged  initial,  and  the  pairs 
of  dots  in  the  calendar. 
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THE  SEEING  EYES 

The  works  of  God  are  fair  for  naught 
Unless  our  eyes  in  seeing, 

See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 
Which  animates  its  being. 

*  *  *  * 

Whoever  yearns  to  see  aright 
Because  his  heart  is  tender, 

Shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  light, 
In  every  earthly  splendor. 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller. 
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TEACHING  THE  COMMON  TERMS  OF 
DRAWING 

N  schools  like  mine,  where  many  of  the 
pupils  are  foreigners — or  the  children  of 
foreigners — and  hear  the  English  language 
only  at  school,  it  seems  doubly  necessary,  in 
this  study  of  drawing,  for  them  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cominon  terms  of  drawing 
language.1  If  the  child  has  no  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  words  and  cannot  in  the  least 
comprehend  what  is  meant,  when  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  upper  grades  speak  so  glibly 
about  vertical  lines,  angles,  diameters,  etc., 
then  the  time  given  to  the  drawing  lesson 
is  wasted  and  becomes  a  period  of  tiresome 
horror  to  the  children  and  of  despair  to  the 
teacher. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  so  much  in  neglect  to 
teach  words  and  meanings  with  constant  drill 
upon  both  in  drawing,  as  in  the  trend  of  the 
age  we  live  in  to' keep  in  the  “advance  line” 
of  fads.  The  particular  fad,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  lack  of  much  needed  knowledge, 
is  the  one  that  calls  for  free  rein  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  child.  In  no  other  study  can 
imagination  reach  the  heights  and  the  depths 
that  it  can  in  drawing,  and  for  that  reason, 
wisdom  and  guidance  in  great  abundance  are 
necessary.  The  freedom  given  to  the  children 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  in 
drawing  is  of  much  value.  The  very  spontane¬ 
ity  of  the  work  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  vocational 
guidance  in  later  years.  But  nothing  in  the 
world  changes  as  a  child  changes,  and  with  the 
child  his  inclinations.  If  the  children  were  to 
permanently  remain  children  in  the  primary 
grades,  then  absolute  freedom  in  the  drawing 
lesson,  for  purposes  of  amusement,  rest,  or  to 
waste  time,  would  do  very  well;  but  as  they 
must  grow  towards  man’s  estate  they  should 
be  set  upon  the  right  road  by  a  faithful  and 
competent  guide. 


To  go  successfully  on  any  journey,  however 
short  or  long,  one  must  be  well  equipped,  and 
in  no  journey  is  this  more  absolutely  necessary 
than  in  the  one  the  children  take  when  they 
start  to  learn  Drawing.  Even  the  tiniest  of 
feet  may  be  set  squarely  and  firmly  in  this 
path,  learning,  with  the  first  steps  thereon, 
many  words  which  will  be  met  in  every  drawing 
lesson  thereafter  and  which  are  as  necessary 
for  one’s  vocabulary  as  the  words  in  Reading. 
As  the  pupils  travel  on,  these  words  will  be¬ 
come  so  well  known,  and  their  meaning  will 
become  so  familiar,  that  he  will  be  able  readily 
to  add  to  his  resources  for  the  drawing  lesson. 
He  will  not  flounder  and  be  disgusted,  like  my 
children  in  grade  seven,  from  lack  of  compre¬ 
hension  of  such  words  as  rectangle,  diagonal, 
ellipse,  and  many  others;  for  the  child  who  has 
heard  these  words  and  seen  and  drawn  their 
substance  constantly  from  his  earliest  school 
years  will  feel  that  he  meets  familiar  things  as 
he  goes  along,  and  thus  will  be  inclined  to  travel 
further  rather  than  to  give  up. 

Even  the  circus  parade,  that  time-honored 
drawing  lesson  in  the  shape  of  a  time-killer  for 
primary  teachers  and  as  an  amusement  for 
little  folks,  even  the  circus  parade  (which  is 
not  “imagination”  at  all,  though  many  teach¬ 
ers  not  only  tell  this  but  believe  it)  may  be 
turned  to  value  in  learning  and  illustrating 
many  of  the  words  in  my  list  of  the  usually 
unknown  and  unrecognjzed.  The  wagons, 
rectangles;  the  wheels  circles  with  many  diam¬ 
eters  (which  carriage  men  call  spokes);  the 
reins  drawn  in  oblique  lines;  the  whole  parade 
set  horizontally  across  the  paper;  etc.,  etc. 
“But  this  will  spoil  the  fun  for  the  children,” 
I  can  hear  one  teacher  say.  I  believe  not.  It 
will  only  more  firmly  set  the  babv-grade  feet 
on  the  road  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Even  the  four-year-old  will  be  greatly  pleased 
to  feel  that  he  can  call  things  by  their  proper 
and  grown-up  names. 


1  Some  “Drawing-Language”  Words  that  are  often  unknown  to  the  children  in  Grade  Seven:  Angle,  right  angle, 
acute  angle,  obtuse  angle;  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique;  diameter,  diagonal,  perimeter,  circumference;  edge,  surface 
volume,  solid;  square,  rectangle,  triangle,  circle,  ellipse;  cube,  prism,  cylinder;  spectrum. 
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MAKING  PRINTS  FROM  LEAVES 


I  believe  that  if  teachers  will  take  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  for  drawing  in  word  and 
object  drill  on  the  simple,  easy  but  imperative¬ 
ly  necessary  things,  which  all  should  know  and 
recognize,  our  boys  and  girls  (foreigners  and  all 
others)  will  be  better  able  to  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  •  found  in  the  pursuit  of  drawing,  and 
that  we  shall  hear  less  criticism  about  drawing 
being  wasted  time  in  the  public  schools.  The 
children  will  find  also,  not  only  in  school  days 
but  in  the  great  afterwards  of  Life,  deep  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  happiness  in  many  things  that  would 
have  remained  unknown  but  for  familiarity, 
through  constant  use  along  the  road,  with  the 
technical  terms  of  drawing. 

Grace  Crane, 

Thomas  Street  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MAKING  PRINTS  FROM  LEAVES 

In  an  old  volume  published  in  Edinburgh  by 
John  Moir  in  1810  entitled  “The  Academy  of 
Science  and  Art,  or  New  Preceptor,  Containing 
a  complete  system  of  useful  and  accomplished 
education  as  well  as  of  general  knowledge,  ”  is 
found  under  the  heading  of  Drawing,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rather  curious  information  as  to  secur¬ 
ing  prints  from  leaves.  They  were  interested, 
it  seems,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  “busy 
work”  and  some  of  their  devices  may  be  worth 
trying  today.  The  following  is  taken  verba¬ 
tim  from  the  old  book: 

To  take  the  natural  or  lively  shape  of  any  herb 
or  tree.— First  take  the  leaf  you  would  copy, 
and  gently  rub  the  veins  pn  the  back  side  of  it 
with  a  piece  of  ivory,  or  some  such-like  matter, 
so  as  to  bruise  them  a  little;  afterwards  wet  the 
same  side  gently  with  linseed  oil,  and  then  press 
it  hard  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  you 
shall  have  the  perfect  figure  of  the  leaf,  with 
every  vein  in  it  justly  expressed;  this  impression 
being  afterwards  coloured  will  seem  truly 
natural,  and  may  be  useful  to  such  as  would 
remember  plants. 

Another  way  of  painting  the  leaves  of  plants, 
so  that  the  impression  shall  appear  as  black  as 
if  it  had  been  done  in  a  printing  press,  is  as 
follows: — When  the  leaf  is  dry,  take  such  a 
ball  as  the  pressmen  use  for  blacking  the  types, 
and  rubbing  it  equally  over  with  printer’s  ink, 
strike  it  gently  four  or  five  times  on  the  back 


of  the  leaf,  till  all  the  veins  are  blacked  with 
the  ink;  then  laying  the  leaf  on  a  flat  board  or 
the  like,  with  the  back  side  upwards,  clap  a 
piece  of  white  paper  well  moistened  on  the  leaf ; 
and  pressing  it  pretty  hard,  but  not  so  as  to 
bruise  the  fibres,  you  shall  have  a  fine  impres¬ 
sion. 

But  this  may  be  done  to  still  greater  advan¬ 
tage  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  diameter,  the  middle  part  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  being  covered  with  a  wool¬ 
en  cloth  rolled  three  or  four  times  round  it. 
With  this  cylinder  roll  the  paper  over  the  leaf 
four  or  five  times  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  you  will  have  a  curious  impression. 

But  where  printer’s  ink  is  not  conveniently 
come  at,  the  following  method  may  be  made 
use  of:  Rub  the  back  of  the  leaf,  as  before 
directed,  with  burnt  linseed  oil;  then,  strewing 
some  powder  of  black-lead,  or,  for  want  of  that, 
some  charcoal  or  small  coal  dust,  or  the  powder 
of  burnt  cork,  upon  a  smooth  board,  so  as 
equally  to  cover  it,  stroke  the  powder  gently 
over;  and  oiling  the  back  side  of  the  leaf,  clap 
it  upon  the  board;  then  laying  the  white  paper 
upon  the  back  of  the  leaf,  press  or  roll  it  as 
before. 

If  none  of  these  ingredients  are  conveniently 
had,  take  vermilion,  and  mixing  it  with  fresh 
butter  to  the  consistence  of  printer’s  ink,  cover 
your  printing-ball  with  it:  daub  it  over  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  and  take  your  impression  as 
before. 

Where  vermilion  is  used,  bice  may  also  be 
made  use  of,  either  with  butter  or  oil,  by  grind¬ 
ing  blue  bice  with  some  burnt  linseed  oil,  and 
using  it  as  before;  thus  you  may  have  a  fine  red 
or  blue  ink,  proper  for  impressions  of  this  sort; 
but  the  blue  is  preferable  in  colouring  leaves, 
because  it  is  an  agreeable  colour  for  the  green 
sort. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  reason  why  the 
back  of  the  leaf  is  the  proper  side  to  make  the 
impression  from,  is  because  the  ribs  or  vessels 
rise  on  that  side  above  the  fleshy  part  of  it; 
and  therefore  being  coloured  with  any  of  those 
inks,  they  are  fittest  to  give  an  impression; 
whereas,  in  the  foreside  of  the  leaf,  the  fleshy 
parts  rise,  and  these  fine  fibres  are  sunk  between 
them. 
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MAKING  LEATHER  AQUATINTS  AND 
MEZZOTINTS 

IN  the  development  of  all  the  processes  for 
making  prints  it  is  noticeable  that  where 
the  artist  was  first  satisfied  in  producing 
his  subjects  with  lines  only,  that  the  next  step 
was  to  produce  tones  by  the  same  method. 

For  instance,  the  first  wood-engravings  were 
subjects  described  with  the  use  of  open  lines. 
Later  multiple  lines  and  dots  were  added. 
Even  a  ruling  machine  was  invented  to  produce 
closely  engraved  lines  by  which  their  parallel 
distances  were  so  regulated  as  to  secure  tone 
at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Lithography  developed  the  use  of  the 
grained  surface  on  the  stone  to  give  tones,  and 
in  the  modem  process  of  photo  engraving  the 
development  of  producing  tones  was  interest¬ 
ing.  Where  only  lines  were  first  possible, 
processes  of  multiple  lines  and  dots  and  me¬ 
chanically  secured  tints  were  soon  added  to 
the  lines.  However,  it  remained  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  use  of  the  screen  in  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  to  secure  tones  such  as  are  in  photographs 
and  wash  drawings  and  to  satisfactorily  repro¬ 
duce  all  tones  between  black  and  white.  Thus 
the  process  was  termed  the  “halftone”  process. 

In  the  earlier  process  of  metal  etching  two- 
tone  methods  were  used.  First  the  aquatint 
method  which  as  its  name  implies  gives  water 
tint  effects,  and  second,  the  mezzotint  method. 

The  Aquatint  method  was  produced  by 
sprinkling  fine  resinous  powder  over  a  metal 
plate.  Now  after  this  powder  was  burnt  in 
and  the  plate  immersed  in  acid,  the  corrosion 
of  the  metal  occurred  in  those  portions  between 
the  grains  of  resinous  powder.  The  longer  the 
plate  remained  in  the  acid  the  deeper  and  wider 
the  openings  that  were  being  etched  became, 
and  the  resultant  tint  or  grain  in  the  print  was 
proportionately  as  dark. 

Thus  gradations  were  produced  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  shades  by  “stopping  out”  or  “masking” 
at  different  periods  of  the  etching  the  desired 
portions  with  a  paint  that  would  protect  that 
portion  from  further  etching.  Those  parts 
that  were  desired  white  in  the  print  were  there¬ 
fore  stopped  out  on  the  plate  before  it  was 
placed  in  the  acid.  Often  aquatint  was  used 
only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  line  etchings,  a  tone 
being  used  where  certain  contrasts  were  desired. 


The  Mezzotint  method  became  very  popular 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  where  it 
flourished  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  England  by  Prince  Rupert  on 
returning  with  his  cousin,  the  exiled  King 
Charles. 

Prince  Rupert  was  credited  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  mezzotint  and  it  was  said  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  while  watching  one  of  his 
soldiers  cleaning  a  gun-barrel  which  had  be¬ 
come  rusty  from  much  sentry  night-go.  Notic¬ 
ing  an  image  on  the  metal  produced  by  the 
corrosion  of  the  metal,  he  developed  the  idea 
of  the  mezzotint  from  it. 

However,  this  story  was  discredited  after 
his  death,  as  it  was  found  by  letters  among  his 
belongings,  that  a  humbler  soldier  imparted 
the  knowledge  to  Prince  Rupert  after  having 
kept  the  secret  for  twelve  years. 

The  mezzotint  is  made  as  follows:  The 
surface  of  a  metal  plate  is  roughened  with  a 
“rocker,”  a  tool  somewhat  like  a  chisel  with 
a  rounded  toothed  edge.  This  is  rocked  com¬ 
pletely  over  the  plate  in  all  directions,  about 
eighty  tunes  in  all.  By  that  time  the  lines  of 
dots  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  have 
produced  innumerable  minute  hollows  sep¬ 
arated  by  thin  walls  of  metal.  If  the  plate  is 
now  inked  and  printed  from,  the  paper  would 
show  a  uniform  tint  of  deep,  velvety  black. 
Upon  this  plate  the  image  is  traced  and  the 
engraver  then  goes  over  it  with  a  “scraper,” 
or  “burnisher”  removing  hollows  and  burrs 
altogether  for  the  very  highest  lights,  and  less 
and  less  and  less  for  the  successive  stages,  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  fights,  and  the  darkest 
blacks,  for  which  latter  the  plate  is  untouched. 

In  the  printing,  the  plate  is  printed  on  a 
copper-plate  press.  The  highest  lights,  where 
the  plate  has  been  completely  burnished  so  as 
to  hold  little  or  no  ink  is  represented  by  almost 
white  paper  and  all  other  gradations  are  in 
proportion  to  the  burnishing  that  those  parts 
have  received. 

By  application  of  the  same  principles  to 
leather,  and  prints  from  it  upon  damp  paper, 
pleasing  results  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
method  of  these  processes  demonstrated.  The 
directions  are  as  follows: 

Leather  Mezzotints.  Tooling  leather,  either 
calf  or  sheep  is  glued  onto  heavy  cardboard, 
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Plate  I.  The  steps  in  producing  a  mezzotint  plate.  By  Pedro  J.  Lemos  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Plate  II.  A  leather  plate  and  several  prints  produced  by 
the  mezzotint  method.  By  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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and  dampened  with  sponge  or  cloth.  A  piece 
of  sand  or  emery  paper  of  the  desired  rough¬ 
ness  is  placed  with  the  sand  surface  towards 
the  leather.  This  is  placed  between  two  hard 
surfaces  such  as  wood  or  metal  and  squeezed 
tight  in  a  vise.  On  removing  the  leather  it 
will  be  found  that  a  grained  surface  has  been 
imprinted  upon  the  leather.  The  subject  is 
then  traced  upon  the  leather  by  laying  the 
sketch  over  the  leather  and  using  a  hard  pencil. 
This  will  furnish  a  guide  by  which  certain  parts 
may  be  made  lighter  and  others  darker. 

To  make  portions  darker  a  hard  pencil  point 
stippled  will  add  more  openings  in  the  leather 
to  receive  ink,  or  a  piece  of  sandpaper  glued 
onto  the  curved  end  of  a  stick  will  make  a  good 
“rocker,”  with  which  to  further  roughen  the 
leather  surface.  Background  stamping  tools 
used  in  leather  and  metal  crafts  are  also  good 
to  use. 

To  make  portions  lighter,  a  leather  tool  or 
other  hard,  smooth,  blunt  surface  can  be  used 
as  a  burnisher,  smoothing  out  those  portions 
of  leather  that  it  is  desired  should  receive 
less  ink  and  thus  print  lighter.  If  this  leather 
plate  is  inked  and  proofed  as  described  for 
leather  etchings  a  mezzotint  effect  will  be 
secured. ' 

Aquatint  Etching.  Trace  the  subject  on 
damp  mounted  leather  in  the  usual  way.  Then 
with  a  “rocker,”  grain  the  parts  in  which  tone 
or  shades  are  desired;  the  darker  the  tone  de¬ 
sired  the  more  times  the  surface  should  be 
grained.  For  small  prints  the  stippling  with 
hard  pencil  point  in  combination  with  lines 
will  give  good  results,  leaving  certain  leather 
portions  untouched,  and  reliefing  high  lights 
with  the  white  paint  further  described.  This 
result  is  illustrated  in  the  program  heading 
on  the  plate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  leather 
surface  is  porous  and  that  these  pores  retain 
minute  particles  of  ink  and  in  turn  are  printed 
upon  the  paper.  Therefore  where  clear  white 
or  sharp  whites  are  wanted,  a  mixture  made 
from  whiting  and  water  with  a  little  glue  is 
painted  on  the  leather.  This  will,  if  made  in 
paste  form,  stand  slightly  in  relief  and  present 
a  surface  that  will  wipe  clean,  when  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  passed  over  it  in  inking.  These 
parts  will  appear  white  in  the  print,  as  shown 
in  the  proofs  appearing  in  the  accompanying 


plate.  Semple’s  or  Dick’s  white,  a  water-color 
pigment,  or  Chinese  white  such  as  used  by 
illustrators  and  purchasable  at  art  stores  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Color  Leather  Aquatints.  To  produce  color 
aquatints  with  leather,  a  plate  for  each  color 
must  be  made.  Thus  simple  color  schemes  or 
printings  should  be  used  and  not  more  than 
three  colors  planned.  A  Key  Block  is  first 
made.  This  is  a  tracing  on  leather  which  out¬ 
lines  the  forms  and  important  shades  in  the 
subject.  The  inking  of  this  leather  plate  and 
proofing  will  produce  key-prints  which  are 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  guides  in  making  the 
color  plates.  This  is  done  by  laying  the  key 
prints  while  the  ink  is  moist,  ink  side  against 
a  new  piece  of  mounted  leather  and  running 
it  through  the  wringer.  This  will  “offset”  or 
transfer  the  outlines  of  the  forms  and  shades 
upon  the  leather.  As  many  plates  as  there  are 
to  be  colors,  are  thus  prepared,  the  desired 
colors  are  grained  in  with  the  rocker,  using  the 
outlines  as  a  guide.  The  plates  are  then  all 
cut  on  the  transferred  outside  boundary  line 
so  as  to  be  all  of  corresponding  sizes. 

Printing  of  Color  Plates  is  done  by  using  a 
form  for  holding  the  plate  such  as  was  described 
for  color  work  in  Relief  Printing  and  for  Etch¬ 
ings.  The  leather  plates  being  all  of  the  same 
size  and  the  colors  being  correctly  located  by 
the  aid  of  the  transferred  outlines,  the  colors 
will  be  correctly  superimposed  or  registered 
over  each  other,  especially  if  the  paper  receiving 
the  print  is  placed  up  to  the  guides  on  the  form 
each  time. 

The  paper  should  be  kept  damp  through  the 
progressive  stages  of  printing  to  obtain  best 
results.  An  excellent  paper  for  proofing  is 
the  book  paper  known  as  Old  Stratford  Antique 
Finish,  as  it  absorbs  water  well  and  is  pliable. 
This  or  similar  paper  can  be  secured  at  paper 
supply  houses  and  comes  in  both  white  and 
cream. 

In  color  printing,  various  color  effects  may 
be  secured  by  lapping  of  colors  or  by  having 
two  or  three  colors  print  over  the  same  surface. 

The  key  plate  need  not  be  discarded  but  may 
have  more  tones  added  to  the  lines  by  stip¬ 
pling  or  more  graining  and  used  as  the  third  or 
last  color,  thus  giving  outline  and  strength  to 
the  subject. 
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MAKING  LEATHER  AQUATINTS  AND  MEZZOTINTS  LEMOS 


The  inking  of  the  leather  mezzotint  and 
aquatint  is  similar  to  the  leather  etching 
process  excepting  that  the  ink  is  applied  to  the 
surface  with  a  brash  instead  of  using  a  dabber, 
and  flannel  is  used  for  packing  when  the  plate 
is  proofed.  This  change  is  necessary  as  these 
plates  are  more  sensitive  in  that  the  grainings 


are  not  so  deep  as  the  incisions  of  the  line  plates. 

Simple  subjects  and  small  plates  should  first 
be  attempted  and  if  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 
try  again,  for  the  proper  “knack”  in  this  comes, 
as  with  other  things,  by  much  doing. 

Pedro  J.  Lemos, 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art . 
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WHAT  I  LIKE 

I  like  to  see  on  swinging  tide 
The  fishing  vessels  homeward  ride, 
The  harbor  posts  all  in  a  row. 

The  bell  buoys  swinging  to  and  fro. 

I  like  to  watch  the  gull’s  white  wings, 
To  hear  the  song  the  sailor  sings, 

To  climb  into  the  lighthouse  high 
And  see  the  ships  go  sailing  by. 

I  like  to  feel  the  strong  salt  breeze, 

To  hear  it  rustle  in  the  trees: 

I  like  the  nets  spread  in  the  sun, 

I  like  the  night  when  day  is  done. 

Just  what  I  like  I  can  not  tell, 
Because  I  like  it  all  so  well. 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller. 
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Abimelech  Easterby  never  had  time 
To  look  at  a  paper  or  book  in  his  climb. 

His  parents  had  taught  him,  “If  swift  you  would  rise, 

Be  honest,  industrious,  frugal  and  wise.” 

He  was  truthful,  a  digger,  and  saving,  indeed, 

But  wise  he  was  not,  for  he  never  would  read.1  L.  H.  Robbins. 


A  New  Book  on  Drawing 

*The  Practice  and  Science  of  Drawing, 
by  Harold  Speed,2  is  a  most  readable  book  as 
well  as  a  valuable  treatise  upon  drawing  by  an 
accomplished  draughtsman  and  painter.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  called  the  New  Art  Library 
which  are  primarily  intended  to  serve  the  art 
student,  but  are  well  suited  to  the  use  of  the 
serious  amateur  and  the  art  lover  who  wishes 
to  know  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject. 

The  standpoint  of  Harold  Speed  is  modem 
and  at  the  same  time  conservative;  his  sym¬ 
pathies  are  broad;  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
variety  of  influences  by  which  the  student  is 
beset  is  liberal  but  sane.  With  keen  insight 
and  good  taste,  he  is  often  able  to  harmonize 
apparently  conflicting  art  standards.  And 
the  book  sets  forth  theories,  ideals  and  methods 
of  drawing  in  so  illuminating  a  way  that  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  enrich  greatly  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  good  drawing.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  composition  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  several  chapters  on  Rhythm;  but  the 
author,  throughout  the  book,  treats  drawing  as 
something  of  far  greater  significance  than  mere 
representation,  and  in  fresh  and  vivid  language 
reinforced  by  excellently  chosen  illustrations, 
he  makes  his  meaning  clear. 

The  book  combines  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  scientific  with  the  “artistic”  attitude  of 
approach  to  the  subject  of  art  study. 

Chapters  upon  Line  Drawing  and  Mass 
Drawing  and  upon  Materials  are  among  those 


which  are  especially  clarifying  and  of  immedi¬ 
ate  import  to  the  teacher  of  drawing,  j.  h. 

A  Philosophy  of  Art 

A  popular  edition  of  John  Ward  Stimson’s 
monumental  work,  *The  Gate  Beautiful,  is 
now  available.3  The  author  sees  the  universe, 
crystal  clear,  as  a  work  of  divine  art,  and  all 
human  art  as  subject  to  the  universal  laws. 
VITAL  art  education  is  its  theme.  The  book 
is  at  once  a  museum  of  illustration,  a  library  of 
knowledge,  and  a  mirror  of  the  character  of  an 
extraordinary  art  educational  genius. 

The  book  contains  more  than  four  hundred 
pages  9"  x  12",  covered  with  learned  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  text  and  packed  with  thousands  of 
illustrations. 

Art  and  Industry  in  Education4 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  second  volume  issued 
by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  what  art  and 
industry  in  education  will  produce.  Miss  Anna 
Barringer,  chairman  of  the  editorial  committee, 
says  of  it:  “While  the  magazine  includes  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  faculty  and  alumni  the  bulk  of 
the  work  is  student  product,  most  of  which  has 
come  from  the  English  department  working 
in  connection  with  the  other  departments.” 
A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  This  volume, 
good  to  the  eye,  wholesome,  stimulating,  is  a 
strong  testimonial  for  Teachers  College.  The 
pamphlet  contains  between  sixty  and  seventy 


1  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  are  starred  (*)  and  added  to 
the  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company  at  a 
discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 

1  Price,  $1.75. 

•Artists’  special  edition,  $5.  Popular  edition  (same  plates)  $2. 

•May  be  had  for  45  cts.  by  mail,  by  writing  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 
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plates  of  pictorial  and  decorative  illustrations, 
all  of  value  in  teaching.  The  text  throbs  with 
a  fine  school  spirit. 

Manhattan’s  Elementary  Course 

The  biggest  city  in  the  United  States  has 
now,  appropriately,  the  biggest  syllabus!  The 
course  in  Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for 
Elementary  Schools,  by  Frank  H.  Collins, 
Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  City  of 
New  York,  has  recently  been  published  in  mas¬ 
terly  shape,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.5 6  The 
“Manual”  is  a  volume  of  108  pages  10"  x  13" 
(five  of  which  are  in  full  color)  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  drawings  in  pencil,  wash,  and  ink. 
The  plates  are  grouped  into  three  series.  The 
first  gives  “Typical  Examples  of  Freehand 
Drawing  for  All  Grades.”  These  50  plates 
have  the  merit  of  dealing  with  simple  subjects 
within  reach  in  cities.  The  second  series,  16 
plates,  presents  “Typical  Examples  of  Con¬ 
structive  Drawing  and  Constructive  Work,” 
— things  to  make  of  paper  in  the  four  lower 
grades.  The  third  series,  28  plates,  contains 
this  kind  of  work  improved  and  enriched  by 
the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass,  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades. 

The  drawings  vary  greatly  in  quality.  Some 
are  of  extraordinary  force,  full  of  spirit,  and 
technically  excellent.  All  are  “open  and  above 
board”  in  their  handling.  Throughout  the 
syllabus  are  signs  of  a  good-natured  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  point  of  view.  The  art-for- 
art’s  sake  element  is  conspicuously  absent. 
“In  the  author’s  opinion  decorative  design  has 
never  been,  nor  can  it  be,  successfully  taught 
in  elementary  schools.  Children  below  the 
age  of  14  years  have  not  been  found  old  enough 
to  apply  themselves  intelligently  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Decorative  design  is  a  subject  properly 
belonging  to  the  high  school.  Another  and 
controlling  reason  for  its  omission  is  the  small 
amount  of  time  available  for  drawing  and  con¬ 
structive  work,  namely,  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  minutes  a  week.  This  is  little 
enough  to  spend  on  the  fundamentals  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  construction  and  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 


duced  in  order  to  provide  for  a  subject  which 
is  too  indefinite  and  too  large  to  be  handled 
with  success  by  tjie  average  class  teacher.” 

Two  New  Prang  Books 

*Nature’s  Aid  to  Design,  a  Source  Book 
for  Artists  and  a  Guide  for  Nature 
Lovers.6  Such  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
volume  by  Louise  W.  Bunce  and  E.  S.  D.  Owen, 
containing  reproductions  of.  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  photographs  from  nature.  As  a  rule 
each  plate  shows  a  blossoming  spray  from  the 
plant,  and  its  individual  floral  elements  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  designer.  A  brief  but 
sensible  chapter  of  text  introduces  the  plates. 
The  specimens  are  well  laid  out  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  admirably  reproduced.  Nature  is 
exquisitely  graceful  and  charming  even  when 
pale  in  death.  How  welcome  the  results  of 
the  perfected  color  photography  will  be  one 
of  these  days,  in  a  book  of  this  sort. 

Probably  the  most  successful  reproductions 
of  pencil  sketches  ever  made  for  a  school  text 
book  are  to  be  found  in  *Pencil,  Sketching  by 
George  W.  Koch.7  These  plates  seem  to  be 
high-light  halftones,  printed  by  the  offset 
process.  However  that  may  be,  they  repro¬ 
duce  the  original  sketch  as  upon  the  original 
paper  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Lucid  para¬ 
graphs  of  text,  interspersed  with  the  plates, 
serve  to  interpret  the  method  of  Mr.  Koch. 
The  drawings  are  skilful  and  effective.  They 
are  suggestive  rather  than  reminiscent.  That 
is,  they  do  not  attempt  to  report  the  facts  of 
nature  faithfully  as  to  values  or  textures, 
structure  or  light  and  shade.  They  give  a 
brilliant  hint  of  the  vigorous  beauty  of  effect 
produced  by  objects  under  strong,  clear  light. 
As  examples  of  lawful  pencil  technique  they 
are  above  reproach. 

Practical  Drawing 

“Practical  Drawing”  is  the  title  of  an  arts 
and  crafts  course  prepared  by  G.  W.  Ware  and 
issued  by  the  Practical  Drawing  Publishing 
Co.  There  are  eight  books  of  forty  pages  each, 
illustrating  and  defining  the  work  for  the  ele- 


5  The' postpaid  prices  are  as  follows:  Normal  $1.20;  First  series,  90  cents;  Second  series,  35  cents;  Third  series, 
GO  cents. 

8  Price,  $2.00. 

7  Price  $1.50.  The  plates  are  printed  separately  and  sold  in  portfolios  containing  15  plates  each.  Two  portfolios, 
each  50  cts. 
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THE  KNITTING  LESSON  —  J.  F.  Millet. 

F  rom  a  Copley  Print,  copyright  by  Curtis  IA  Cameron,  Boston,  Publishers  of  Art  for  Schools • 


SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION  DEPARTMENT 

Beautiful,  enlarged  prints  of  this  subject  in  various 
sizes,  suitable  for  Schoolroom  Decoration  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Co.  Write  for 
approved  list.  See  advertisement  elsewhere. 
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mentary  grades.  Tasteful  cover  designs  em¬ 
bodying  tree  silhouettes  are  a  happy  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  pages  within.  If  anyone  is  looking 
for  an  eclectic  course,  here  it  is.  Familiar 
subjects  from  the  Seegmiller  and  Prang  draw¬ 
ing  books,  from  the  School  Arts  Magazine, 
and  the  portfolios  issued  originally  by  the 
Davis  Press,  here  reappear  slightly  modified 
(usually  not  improved  in  transit),  together 
with  considerable  original  matter.  Some  of 
the  plates  are  excellent  but  slips  in  drawing 
are  altogether  too  frequent  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  publication  supposed  to  contain  standards 
of  excellence  for  children  to  emulate. 

Something  Rich  from  Abroad 

Of  course  one  may  have  “Nature’s  Aid  in 
Design”  in  most  alluring  color,  and  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  examples  of  how  designers 
have  profited  by  that  aid,  if  one  can  spare  the 
money  to  get  it.  For  example  there  are  those 
fascinating  *Natur — Studien  und  Komposi- 
tionen,  by  Thomas  Weigner,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Art  School,  Warnsdorf,  Bohemia. 
The  first  volume,  “studies  from  animals,  insect 
and  plant  forms  and  their  adaptation  to  flat 
decoration,  ”  with  photogravure  plates  14"  x 
19",  in  color,  costs  $12.  The  second  “sugges¬ 
tions  for  all  sorts  of  flat  designs,”  is  made  up 
of  lithographic  plates  14"  x  19"  in  full  color, 
costs  $16.  The  drawing  throughout  is  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  and  vigorous,  and  the  coloring  is 
harmonious.  They  are  veritable  treasure- 
chests  for  the  designer.8 

Miss  Seegmiller’s  Last  Gift 

In  response  to  a  wide  demand,  Miss  Seeg¬ 
miller  completed,  just  before  her  death,  an 
eight-book  series  of  the  Applied  Arts  Drawing 
Books.  This  series  allows  for  one  book  a  year 
in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  The  course 
is  well  adapted  to  beginners  and  to  the  time- 
poor.  While  the  books  contain  drawings  by. 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Sargent,  Miss  Cleaves,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  and  other  artists  of  ability 
whose  work  has  helped  to  give  distinction  to 
the  sixteen-book  series,  the  drawings  are  as 
simple  as  possible.  Rhymes  with  decorative 
accompaniments  enrich  the  inside  covers.  The 


whole  series  is  charged  with  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  author. 

Cubism  and  Futurism  Showed  Up 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  title  of  Mr.  Henry 
Rankin  Poore’s  latest  book,  for  the  author  is 
kindly  and  courteous.  He  calls  his  book 
*The  New  Tendency  in  Art9,  but  he  lets  the 
reader  know  what  he  thinks  about  the 
“schools”  now  working  the  public. 

A  Handful  of  New  Pamphlets 

At  last  a  simple  and  sensible  presentation  of 
*  Leather  Work  as  a  school  craft!  The  docu¬ 
ment,  well  illustrated,  is  by  Adelaide  Mickel 
of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  con¬ 
tains  40  illustrations,  19  of  which  are  full-page 
working  drawings  of  useful  and  beautiful 
articles.  Price  75  cents. 

Inexpensive  Basketry  is  another  good 
pamphlet.  This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Manual 
Training  Magazine.  The  author  is  William  S. 
Marten,  of  San  Jose,  California,  High  School. 
Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Color  Scale  is  the  title  of 
a  vest  pocket  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Schuyler  Bull. 
The  successful  following  of  his  directions,  clear 
though  they  be,  is  no  vest-pocket-sized  task, 
however.  “The  object  of  constructing  a  color 
scale,  is  the  recording  of  color  observations 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  value  in  con¬ 
structive  work  in  Color  Harmony,”  says  the 
author.  Ten  cents  will  bring  a  copy  by  mail. 
Address  564  Averill  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Money-making  Art  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
by  W.  Douglas  Stewart,  Art  Director  of  the 
London  Press  Exchange,  on  successful  drawing 
for  newspapers,  magazines  and  advertising 
literature  in  general.  He  has  an  illuminating 
paragraph  or  two  on  “Tricks  of  Trade,”  and 
another,  correct  for  the  meridian  of  London, 
on  How  and  What  to  Sell.  Ambitious  young 
draughtsmen  in  the  States  might  profit  by 
reading  what  Mr.  Stewart  has  to  say.10 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  recently 
issued  “Civic  Improvement  in  the  Little 
Town,”  by  Zona  Gale.  That  it  is  a  readable 
and  meaty  pamphlet  goes  without  saying. 
Price  25  cents.  Address  914  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


8  By  special  arrangement  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company  is  able  to  offer  the  two  volumes  at  $25. 

9  Price,  75  cts.  Publisher,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  10  Published  by  Reeves  &  Sons.  Price,  sixpence  net. 
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MISS  SEEGMILLER  AND  HER  MEMORIAL 

We  have  lost  our  strongest  and  most  brilliant 
leader.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  art  educa¬ 
tion  has  a  teacher  received  such  tributes  as  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  in  a  public  memorial  service,  paid 
to  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  for  eighteen  years  its 
Director  of  Art  Instruction.  Her  constructive 
work  has  benefited  the  entire  coimtry.  With  the 
co-operation  of  an  advisory  editorial  committee  of 
three,  she  has  given  us  the  richest  series  of  drawing 
books  we  have,  and  collaborating  with  Mr.  James 
Van  Sickel,  one  of  the  best  sets  of  school  readers. 
Just  before  her  death  Miss  Seegmiller  finished  the 
task  of  revising  completely  her  sixteen-book  series, 
thus  bringing  it  to  the  highest  point  of  excellency, 
and  of  making  a  new  eight  book  series  (one  book 
a  year  in  each  grade)  for  use  in  schools  allowing  only 
a  minimum  amount  of  time  for  drawing  and  handi¬ 
craft.  Through  these  books  her  influence,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  untimely  death,  is  sure  to  increase 
both  in  extent  and  in  power  for  good.  “As  a  writer 
of  poetry  for  children,”  said  Edwin  O.  Grover,  at 
the  memorial  service,  “Miss  Seegmiller  is  worthy 
to  stand  beside  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.”  Several 
of  her  poems  appear  in  this  number  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  not 
long  before  her  death,  occurred  this  paragraph: 

“Art  is  only  one  subject  taught  by  the  grade 
teacher.  While  we  have  talked  much  of  interrela¬ 
tion  of  studies,  the  relationship  has  not  been  generally 
vital.  The  next  great  step  forward  will  surely  be 
in  line  with  the  relationship  that  counts.  As  our 
view  widens,  teachers  will  grow  to  see  the  influence 
of  art  on  all  school  interests  and  occupations.” 

The  people  of  Indianapolis  and  the  friends  of 
Miss  Seegmiller  are  now  contributing  to  the  Wil¬ 
helmina  Seegmiller  Scholarship  Fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  helping  Indianapolis 
grade  teachers  showing  proficiency  in  art  and  craft 
instruction  to  attend  an  art  school  for  a  term  or  a 
year.  The  School  Arts  Magazine  will  be  glad 
to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  toward  making 
this  fitting  memorial  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  Re¬ 
mittances  should  be  made  to  AJr.  Otto  Stark,  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  SEEGMILLER  MEMORIAL. 

As  a  friend  of  Miss  Seegmiller’s  you  will  be  interested  to 
learn  of  the  plan  now  being  shaped  to  perpetuate  her  memory 
in  a  fitting  way.  It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Seegmiller 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund,  to  be  held  in  trust  and  the  interest 
to  be  used  to  assist  promising  art  students  or  teachers.  It  was 


felt  no  scheme  could  be  better  than  this  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Miss  Seegmiller,  whose  life  had  always  been  so  full 
of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  others. 

To  this  proposed  fund  of  $10,000,  nearly  $2,200  have  been 
pledged.  A  permanent  organization  will  carry  this  project 
forward  to  success.  To  the  first  appeal  of  this  committee  the 
public  school  teachers  and  the  Board  of  School  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Indianapolis  have  responded.  Knowing  that  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Miss  Seegmiller  were  not  alone  confined 
to  the  teachers  amongst  whom  she  did  her  splendid  work,  an 
opportunity  is  hereby  given  to  her  many  friends  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  subscribe  to  this  fund. 
One  who  knew  Miss  Seegmiller  well  declared  that  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  thus  the  memory  of  one  who  so  notably  honored  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  we  first  of  all  honored  ourselves.  In  this  belief, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  we  enclose  for  your  use  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  blank  which,  when  signed,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Otto  Stark,  Public  School  Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Executive  Committee, 

GEORGE  BUCK,  Chairman 
E.  H.  KEMPER  McCOMB 
J.  F.  THORNTON 

THE  MAY  CONVENTIONS 

The  May  meetings  of  the  art  and  manual  training 
teachers  associations,  both  East  and  West,  were 
notable  for  their  exhibitions  of  school  work,  and  of 
school  appliances  for  teaching  the  arts  and  crafts. 
Both  were  singularly  devoid  of  illustrated  addresses. 
Mr.  Daniels,  at  the  Eastern  meeting,  did  use  the 
blackboard.  He  facetiously  proposed  a  new  by¬ 
law,  namely,  that,  hereafter,  in  addressing  the  con¬ 
vention  every  speaker  be  required  to  illustrate  his 
address  by  drawing,  or  at  least  by  making  his 
mark!  Many  of  the  speakers  were  disappointing. 
A  total  of  seven  speakers,  upon  the  two  programs, 
had  the  face  to  tell  their  audiences  that  they  were 
put  on  the  program  for  some  inconsequential  rea¬ 
son,  or  that  they  had  not  prepared  themselves,  or 
that  they  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  helpful! 
Needless  to  add,  they  did  not.  The  biggest  men, 
the  men  with  national  reputations,  had  a  different 
attitude.  They  had  made  adequate  preparation 
for  speaking,  and  treated  their  audiences  with 
respect.  They  helped.  At  the  Eastern  meeting 
Felix  Adler  said  of  the  cubist  canvases:  “They  are 
wandering  vagaries,  engendered  in  comers  by  minds 
astray.  Of  course  they  attract  attention.  An 
insane  person  on  Broadway  would  attract  more 
attention  than  any  number  of  normal  citizens.” 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Lamb  urged  drawing  teachers  to 
drill  children  in  fundamental  principles,  to  observe 
closely,  to  be  accurate,  to  exercise  the  imagination. 
“Desire  to  go  ahead  is  more  essential  to  a  student’s 
progress  than  almost  any  other  factor.”  Mr. 
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McNarry  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  told  how  in  his  city 
the  problem  of  enlisting  labor  unions  for  industrial 
education  had  been  solved  through  securing  their 
active  co-operation  in  teaching  the  children.  Mr. 
Bok,  Editor  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  made 
everybody  wish  to  forward  the  movement  for 
artistic  dress  in  America.  Mr.  Bailey,  Editor  of 
the  School  Arts  Magazine,  aroused  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Educational 
Museum  of  the  Arts. 

At  the  Western  meeting,  Miss  Grace  Fuller  said: 
“At  one  period  of  my  life,  I  handled  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  at  one  time  a  counterfeit  fifty  dollar  bill 
was  handed  me.  I  had  never  seen  a  counterfeit 
bill,  but  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  not  genuine. 
I  think  that  is  applicable  to  art.  You  show  children 
real  art  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  will 
ever  recognize  the  spurious.”  Miss  Anne  Evans 
said:  “The  achievement  of  a  master  artist  is  just 
so  much  added  to  the  common  fund  of  shared 
pleasure.”  Miss  Emma  M.  Church  said:  “Ed¬ 
ucation  has  always  followed  the  mutations  of  life; 
has  been  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  If  it  is  to  be 
the  efficient  agency  in  mankind’s  development 
that  it  may  be,  it  must  assume  the  prophetic  atti¬ 
tude  and  become  an  accessory  before  the  fact.” 
Professor  Walter  Sargent  said:  “One  need  not  go 
far  in  the  study  of  human  nature  to  be  impressed 
by  the  profound  and  insistent  demand  for  esthetic 
satisfaction.  .  .  .  Because  its  basis  is  in  the 

emotions,  it  is  too  often  considered  as  something 
which  is  vague;  something  which  may  be  ignored 
until  a  time  when  more  practical  issues  shall  have 
been  settled.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  demand  is 
not  vague.  It  is  definite  and  persistent,  but  our 
knowledge  about  it  and  our  ways  of  dealing  with  it 
are  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  nebulousness. 
The  esthetic  demand  springs  from  elemental  emo¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  ministered  to  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  by  sensational  stimuli  of  things  new,  strange, 
ornate,  diverting,  fashionable,  or  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  and  led  to  appreciate  things  which 
are  excellent  and  constitute  sources  of  permanent 
satisfaction.”  Mr.  John  W.  Curtis  said:  “A  vo¬ 
cational  school  should  have  a  large  part  in  sending 
forth  boys  and  girls  with  good  morals  and  healthy 
bodies  who  can  read  understandingly,  speak  intel¬ 
ligently,  write  legibly  and  forcefully,  cipher  correct¬ 
ly,  and  think  logically.  When  it  has  developed 
in  them  self-control,  tact,  handiness,  and  the  power 
to  work  hard  and  effectively,  the  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  home-economic  world  will  be  theirs  to 
choose  from  because  their  real  worth  will  have  but 
few  competitors.” 

A  FLAG  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

In  Emerson’s  poem  “Art,”  written  a  generation 
ago,  anticipating  every  modem  movement  for  a 
more  beautiful  life,  the  flag  is  mentioned  as  an  im¬ 


portant  factor.  A  lover  of  the  flag,  whose  patriot¬ 
ism  shows  itself  in  practical  ways,  is  Mr.  James  H. 
Greene,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
placing  hundreds  of  flags  in  public  schools,  and  in 
quickening  the  patriotic  interest  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  An  earnest 
teacher  in  any  isolated  schoolbuilding  in  the  United 
States  who  desires  a  flag  for  her  school,  and  finds 
local  help  lacking,  would  better  write  to  Mr.  Greene, 
232  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

WHO  CAN  GIVE  US  LIGHT  ON  THIS? 
My  dear  Mr.  Editor: 

You  are  doubtless  so  accustomed  to  calls  from 
people  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties  that  you  will  not, 
I  hope,  mind  having  one  more.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  available  which  will  appeal  to  a  five-year- 
old  who  is  hungry  for  “funny  pictures,”  eager  to 
appreciate  jokes  and  wit,  yet  finds  nothing  more 
suitable  than  the  comic  Sunday  supplement?  He 
has  never  until  recently  seen  that,  but  teases  for  it; 
he  also  watches  the  daily  papers  for  alleged  funny 
pictures  and  insists  that  they  be  read  and  explained. 
An  ominous  pause  afterwards  often  shows  how  inane 
they  appear  even  to  him.  The  action  and  color 
more  particularly  appeal  to  him.  We  do  not  want 
him  educated  up  (or  down)  to  their  standard  of  art 
or  of  fun.  “Life”  is  too  mature  and  lacks  the 
fascination  of  color. 

It  seems  to  me  here  is  a  legitimate  educational 
field,  where  help  is  needed  in  school  or  home.  Will 
not  keenness  of  wit  and  perception  grow  through 
pictorial  fun?  Is  the  need  met,  or  can  it  be? 
Moral  truths  are  often  more  forcefully  and  readily 
learned  through  stories  or  jokes  with  adults,  and 
fun  might  have  a  larger  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

Perhaps  the  psychology  of  the  “funny  newspaper” 
and  Life,  etc.,  is  that  they  are  labelled  “funny”; 
the  reader  is  ready  for  something  to  laugh  over. 
Mustn’t  the  really  good  joke-book  for  children  be 
so  labelled,  as  well  as  on  the  child’s  level  of  apper¬ 
ception,  and  illustrated  both  appropriately  and 
artistically? 

Do  children  generally  enjoy  the  book  David  Starr 
Jordan  wrote  for  his  own  children? 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  R.  A. 

AS  TO  MARGINS 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

Upon  asking  one  of  our  English  teachers  if  she 
would  help  me  out  in  the  line  of  proper  margins  in 
the  high  school  work,  she  replied  that  she  couldn’t, 
since  in  their  books  it  was  all  in  print  as  to  what 
they  should  do  about  their  margins.  And  so  it  is. 
“Foundation  English,”  by  Alice  Macdonald,  page 
3,  says:  “Leave  about  an  inch  in  width  at  the  left 
of  the  paper.  Bring  the  writing  out  evenly  at  the 
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right  of  the  paper.”  It  seems  that  Mt.  Holyoke 
is  teaching  the  same  system  of  margin  spacing. 

Now  what  good  is  all  our  grade  teaching  about 
good  spacing  going  to  amount  to  if,  upon  entering 
the  high  school,  it  is  all  contradicted  in  print? 
Shouldn’t  something  be  done  about  such  a  con¬ 
tradictory  state  of  teaching?  What  would  you 
advise?  l.  l.  a. 

I  would  advise  you  to  go  on  teaching  the  best 
you  know.  A  professor  in  one  of  the  largest  uni¬ 
versities  said  to  me  recently:  “As  a  rule  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  will  not  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  any  topic  that  cannot  be  taught  and  evol- 
ated  in  the  terms  of  language.  That  accounts 
largely  for  their  indifference  to  everything  in  the 
realm  of  art  except  its  history.”  But  even  uni¬ 
versities  get  a  new  idea  occasionally.  Let’s  ham¬ 
mer  away!  h.  t.  b. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CENTER  OF  INTEREST 

Dear  Editor:  Bristol,  Pa. 

We  tried  something  in  Bristol  this  year  in  which 
I  think  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  might 
be  interested. 

We  formed,  early  in  September,  a  school  club 
composed  of  all  the  students  in  the  high  school, 
charging  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  cents,  which  was 
used  to  buy  some  of  the  needed  material  for  our 
work. 

The  object  was  to  have  a  Christmas  Sale  the  first 
part  of  December,  and  we  worked  in  drawing  period 
on  articles  for  the  sale,  which  we  held  in  the  high 
school  hall.  The  work  went  along  very  nicely  and 
created  an  interest  in  children  who  had  never  been 
interested  before,  a  number  doing  work  outside  of 
school  hours.  We  had  quite  a  nice  display  including 
calendars,  Christmas  cards,  place  cards,  raffia  bas¬ 
kets  and  bags,  candle  shades,  blotter  pads,  stencils, 
small  pennants  (which  were  in  great  demand),  and 
a  number  of  other  things. 

Considering  it  was  the  first  time  anything  of  the 
sort  had  ever  been  tried  in  Bristol  we  thought  we 
did  very  well  indeed.  The  profits  were  divided, 
half  going  to  the  school  and  half  to  the  scholar  who 
made  the  article. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Bessie  Clark. 


SCHOOLHOUSES  BY  PARCEL  POST 

Sending  cardboard  models  of  schoolhouses  by 
parcel  post  is  the  latest  device  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  for  arousing  interest  in  attrac¬ 
tive  school  buildings  at  low  cost  for  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  The  models  are  made  to  fold  flat  and  are 
shipped  by  mail  to  local  authorities,  normal  schools, 
and  other  agencies,  for  use  during  a  limited  period. 
A  number  have  already  been  sent  to  points  in  the 
West  and  Southwest. 


Models  for  one,  two,  and  four-room  schools  are 
provided.  The  buildings  are  planned  especially 
for  rural  communities  where  low  cost  is  the  first 
essential.  They  represent  the  very  latest  ideas  in 
school  architecture;  they  are  usually  attractive  to 
look  at;  they  are  up  to  the  minute  in  hygienic 
arrangements;  yet  they  are  within  the  means  of  the 
smallest  communities. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar, 
specialist  in  school  hygiene  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  then  worked  over  by  two  well-known 
firms  of  school  architects.  Cooper  &  Bailey  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  W.  B.  Ittner  of  St.  Louis.  The  models 
show  all  the  details,  within  and  without,  and  they 
are  constructed  to  scale.  Full  directions  accompany 
them. 

It  is  believed  that  these  models  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  school  authorities  in  small  rural  com¬ 
munities  who  cannot  afford  to  engage  a  school 
architect,  yet  are  ambitious  to  have  their  school- 
house  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  With  one 
of  these  models  to  work  from,  Dr.  Dresslar  asserts, 
any  carpenter  will  be  able  to  build  a  schoolhouse  for 
his  district  that  will  meet  every  modem  requirement. 

A  FRIEND  AT  COURT 

Teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  throughout 
the  country  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  James  A.  Barr,  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exhibition.  Understanding  every  detail  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  public  schools, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  private  school  work 
of  every  grade,  equipped  by  experience  to  handle 
exhibitions,  and  heartily  in  sympathy  with  art  and 
industrial  educational  work  of  every  sort,  Mr.  Barr 
will  give  the  forthcoming  exposition  a  high  place 
in  the  history  of  world’s  fairs  as  an  industrial  edu¬ 
cational  force. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
will  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  19-25, 
inclusive.  This  convention  bids  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  society.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  John  Dewey,  President  Van 
Hise  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Those  interested  in  little  beautiful  objects  of 
handicraft  should  keep  in  touch  with  The  Crafters, 
920  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Harold  Haven  Brown,  formerly  of  the  School 
of  Education,  Chicago  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  artist  and 
designer  of  unusual  ability,  as  well  as  a  teacher  and 
administrator.  Any  institution  is  fortunate  which 
is  able  to  secure  his  services. 

( Continued  on  page  xx) 
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IVALT  WHITMAN  —  John  W.  Alexander. 

From  a  Copley  Print ,  copyright  by  Curtis  y  Cameron,  Boston,  Publishers  of  Art  for  Schools 


SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION  DEPARTMENT 
Beautiful,  enlarged  prints  of  this  subject  in  various 
sizes,  suitable  for  Schoolroom  Decoration  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Co.  Write  for 
approved  list.  See  advertisement  elsewhere. 


THE  SCHOOL  ARTS 
MAGAZINE 
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BEAUTY  DOES  HELP 

rERYBODY  liked  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bates.  During 
all  his  life  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in 
Hingham,  Canton,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Fall  River,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  no 
school -committee-man 
ever  cast  a  vote  against 
him.  His  teachers  were 
always  loyal;  the  chil¬ 
dren  loved  him.  He 
was  a  great  believer  in 
“Be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,”  and 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  data  to  prove 
its  wisdom.  The  movement  for  beau¬ 
tiful  schoolrooms  had,  of  course,  from 
the  beginning,  his  unqualified  approval 
and  support.  To  this  wholesome  man 
I  am  indebted  for  these  incidents: 

IT  CONDEMNS  UGLINESS 

A  friend  of  the  children  in  Easton,  a 
lover  of  all  fine  things,  offered  prizes  for 
beautiful  indoor  window  gardens.  School 
No.  7  won  first  prize,  a  large  lifelike 
portrait  of  Emerson,  admirably  framed. 
When  the  children  came  to  school  one 
morning  they  found  it  leaning  against 
the  teacher’s  desk.  Where  to  hang  it 


became  the  problem.  The  first  wall 
was  cluttered  with  maps  and  charts; 
one  side  wall  was  all  windows;  the  other 
was  hung  with  gaudy  calendars  and 
advertisements;  the  back  wall  supported 
a  motto  done  in  paper  letters  on  cheese 
cloth,  ornamented  with  waxed  autumn 
leaves.  The  kindly  and  refined  face  of 
Emerson  looking  from  its  tasteful  frame 
seemed  out  of  harmony  with  all  this. 
What  was  to  be  done?  “  Those  blessed 
children,”  concluded  Mr.  Bates, 
“cleaned  out  all  the  rubbish,  raised 
money  enough  to  have  the  walls  proper¬ 
ly  tinted,  and  then  hung  Emerson  in 
solitary  triumph  where  they  could  see 
him  every  time  they  looked  up  from 
their  books.  One  fine  thing  banished 
the  vanities!” 

IT  EXALTS  IDEALS 

Here  is  another  incident  Mr.  Bates 
delighted  in  and  often  repeated: 

“Into  one  of  my  little  country  school¬ 
rooms  came  a  splendid  great  carbon 
photograph  of  the  Mother  and  Child 
from  the  Sistine  Madonna.  The  teach¬ 
er  took  the  first  hour,  the  morning  it 
arrived,  to  tell  the  children  something 
about  the  picture,  and,  with  their  as¬ 
sistance,  to  hang  it  properly  on  the 
front  wall.  Later,  when  the  children 
went  out  for  recess,  one  little  girl  re¬ 
mained  in  her  seat,  her  head  upon  her 


the  injunction, 
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arms  on  the  desk.  The  teacher  went  to 
her  kindly  and  said: 

“'What  is  it,  Mary;  are  you  ill? 
Why!  you  are  crying!  What  is  the 
matter?  ’ 

“The  little  one  sobbed,  ‘Oh,  Miss 
Leonard,  it’s  the  picture;  it  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful.  When  I  look  at  it  I’m  sorry 
for  everything  wrong  I  ever  did;  I 
never  want  to  do  a  naughty  thing 
again.’” 

“Bless  her  dear  little  heart,”  Mr. 
Bates  would  say,  with  tears  in  his  voice, 
‘Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.’” 

IT  INFLUENCES  DAILY  LIFE 

A  school  building  in  Fall  River  was 
remodelled,  the  walls  of  the  rooms  tinted 
and  hung  with  pictures.  In  one  of  these 
rooms,  a  fifth  grade  class  became  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  study  of  their 
decorations,  that  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  artists  represented  became  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  in  reading  and  language. 
The  children  had  to  have  penny  repro¬ 
ductions,  first  of  the  pictures  that  hung 
in  their  room,  then  of  all  the  other 
pictures  they  could  discover  by  the 
same  artists.  Several  children  were  in¬ 
spired  to  begin  extensive  collections  of 
prints.  Among  these  were  three  boys 
who  had  in  the  past  given  the  teachers 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  They  had  been 
inattentive  to  lessons,  listless,  mischiev¬ 
ous.  The  attitude  of  these  boys  had 
changed  somehow;  their  collections  of 
prints  were  among  the  best;  their 
general  standing  in  school  was  improv¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Bates  was  apprised  of  all 
this.  When  he  next  visited  the  school 
he  told  the  children  he  had  heard  about 
their  “private  collections  of  works  of 
art,”  and  wanted  to  see  some  of  them. 


Of  course,  the  children  were  pleased  to 
come  to  him,  one  by  one  and  show  their 
pictures.  He  had  a  way  of  putting  his 
arm  around  a  child,  especially  if  the 
child  happened  to  be  a  boy,  and  most 
especially  if  the  boy  was  considered  a 
bad  one.  Bates  was  a  handsome  great 
fellow,  beaming  with  good  fellowship, 
and  the  boys  admired  him.  When  his 
arm  was  around  a  boy  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  little  chap’s  heart,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tight  and  dark,  that  wouldn’t 
come  out  if  Bates  wanted  it  to.  So  it 
happened  that  a  secret  among  three 
boys  was  confided  to  their  Superintend¬ 
ent.  They  had  agreed  to  give  up  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes,  and  to  spend  on  pictures 
all  the  money  they  had  been  wasting. 
That  was  how  they  had  managed  to 
have  such  fine  collections.  “And  that 
accounts  for  your  improving  record  in 
school,”  said  their  friend,  “I  like  a  boy 
that’s  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  man 
some  day.” 

IT  PROMOTES  ORDERLINESS 

Mr.  Bates  used  to  laugh  over  the 
following:  In  a  grammar  school  build¬ 
ing  a  large  reproduction  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s  “Old  Monarch”  was  hung  on  the 
wall,  rather  lowr,  above  a  landing  at  the 
turn  of  the  principal  staircase.  As  the 
boys  and  girls  came  dowrn  the  stairs, 
double  file,  four  times  a  day,  they  were 
confronted  at  this  point  by  the  mesmeric 
eyes  of  that  king  of  beasts,  almost  at 
the  level  of  their  own.  For  a  month  the 
picture  hung  there  without  note  or 
comment  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  in 
the  building.  Then  it  happened  that 
the  Supervisor  of  Drawing  one  morning 
asked  all  the  children  to  answer  this 
question  in  writing:  “What  does  the 
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‘Old  Monarch’  say  to  you?”  Five 
different  boys,  scattered  through  as 
many  different  rooms  wrote  practically 
the  same  answer:  “He  says,  ‘You 
must  not  rush  or  push  going  down 
stairs.’”  My  friend’s  comment  on  this 
result  was,  “Rosa  Bonheur  appointed  a 
better  monitor  than  I  could  have  found 
among  all  my  teachers!” 

IT  AIDS  IN  DISCIPLINE 

In  a  hill  town  in  Massachusetts  I 
once  found  on  the  teacher’s  desk  a  little 
easel  made  of  sticks  cut  from  a  wayside 
thicket,  tied  together  with  pink  string. 
The  easel  supported  a  mount  to  which 
was  fastened  a  picture  cut  from  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  magazine.  The  room  contained 
no  other  decoration.  Perceiving  my 
interest,  the  teacher  volunteered  to  show 
me  her  “art  gallery.”  It  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  prints,  many  in 
color,  all  clipped  from  the  great  month¬ 
lies,  mounted  on  pieces  of  cardboard  of 
appropriate  color.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  the  teacher  told  me  this 
story : 

“I  had  an  incorrigible  youngster 
named  Ned,  who  gave  me  no  end  of 
trouble.  I  moved  him  about  from  one 
seat  to  another  to  discover  the  place  in 
the  room  where  he  would  be  least 
troublesome.  At  last  I  had  him  in  the 
seat  nearest  me,  directly  in  front  of  my 
desk.  The  afternoon  of  the  day  when 
I  set  up  my  easel  I  noticed  Ned’s  eyes 
often  went  to  it.  As  I  sat  thinking  over 
the  dajr’s  work  that  night,  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  gone,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Ned  had  given  me  less  trouble  than 
usual.  At  the  tune  I  saw  no  reason  for 
it.  I  supposed  it  had  just  happened  so. 
Imagine  my  surprise  next  morning,  as 


I  approached  the  schoolhouse,  to  dis¬ 
cover  Ned — of  all  boys! — Ned,  waiting 
for  me.  He  was  sitting  on  the  steps. 
When  I  came  to  the  door  he  arose  and 
said  eagerly,  ‘Oh,  Miss  Tenney,  do  you 
think  the  pretty  lady  with  her  baby  will 
be  there  this  •  morning?  ’ 

“‘Ned,  ’  I  replied;  ‘there  shall  be  a 
pretty  lady  with  her  baby  there  every 
morning,  if  you  say  so.’ 

“I  never  had  any  more  trouble  with 
Ned.  He  has  been  my  right  hand  man 
in  making  our  collection  of  pictures.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  a  skeptic  will  always  re¬ 
mark,  “  but  those  were  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren.  ”  Yes,  my  friend,  but  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  all  children  are  excep¬ 
tional  in  some  way,  just  as  you  yourself 
were,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  get 
hold  of  every  one  of  them,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  and  to  steer  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  best  things?  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  too  many  grown-ups  like  you! 
Yes,  a  beautiful  environment  does  help. 

H.  B.  Lawrence,  the  beloved  Principal 
of  the  Appleton  Street  School,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Schoolroom  Decoration 
movement,  used  to  say  “Make  a  school 
building  beautiful  enough  and  you  put 
an  end  to  vandalism.”  Emerson,  in  his 
“Ode  to  Beauty”  says: 

All  that’s  good  and  great,  with  thee 
Works  in  close  conspiracy. 

A  SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION 
NUMBER 

VERY  week  for  the  last  five  years 
the  mail  has  brought  to  the  offices 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  a  request 
for  information  on  some  phase  of  school¬ 
room  Decoration.  Mr.  Bennett,  our 
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Business  Manager,  proposed  a  number 
devoted  largely  to  this  subject.  Here  it 
is.  May  it  prove  helpful  to  every 
reader.  If  it  does  not  furnish  help  in 
the  solution  of  your  particular  problem, 
fellow  teacher — “in  city  or  in  solitude,” 
— please  feel  free  to  continue  to  write 
to  us,  for  our  chief  ambition  is  to  help 
teachers  in  every  possible  way  to  “lift 
bad  to  good”; 

Without  halting,  without  rest, 

Lifting  better  up  to  best. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  proportion  of  the  letters 
received  has  come  from  members  of 
women’s  clubs,  chairmen  of  art  com¬ 
mittees,  or  others  interested  in  local 
improvements.  Frequently  they  ask 
for  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  schoolroom  decoration. 

HOW  IT  ALL  CAME  ABOUT 

One  of  the  greatest  dates  in  human 
history,  according  to  James  Bryce,  is 
1870.  A  glimpse  of  what  this  date 
means  in  education  is  given  through  an 
illuminating  article  by  Earl  Barnes  in 
the  Chautauquan  of  last  August  2nd. 
He  attributes  the  modern  attitude  to¬ 
wards  almost  every  problem  to  the 
influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
Charles  Darwin.  Whether  Darwin’s 
emphasis  upon  the  environment  as  a 
factor  in  developing  life  was  responsible 
for  initiating  the  movement  for  more 
beautiful  schoolrooms,  is  not  ascertain¬ 
able;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  public 
schoolroom  in  which  reproductions  of 
works  of  fine  art  “selected  and  arranged 
with  especial  reference  to  the  aesthetic 
culture  of  pupils,”  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 


Perkins,  namely,  the  hall  of  the  Girls’ 
High  School,  Boston,  was  planned  and 
completed  in  1870-71,  and  that  these 
decorations  were  the  gift  not  of  artists 
or  art-educators  but  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.1 

In  the  later  70’s  an  Art  for  Schools 
Association  was  formed  in  England 
with  John  Ruskin  as  President,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  Lord  Leighton,  and 
other  eminent  men,  as  Vice-presidents. 
In  1881  a  French  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  urged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  society  in  France.  In 
1883  the  Committee  on  Drawing  of  the 
Boston  School  Board  advised  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  society  of  the  same  sort; 
but  for  ten  years  the  suggestion  bore  no 
fruit.  In  all  these  early  movements, 
emphasis  seems  to  have  been  laid  on 
plaster  casts,  or  upon  drawings,  en¬ 
gravings,  and  other  original  works  of 
art.  The  honor  of  having  seen  the 
possibilities  in  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  masterpieces  of  art,  and  of 
having  demonstrated  their  value  by 
actually  using  them  in  the  decoration 
of  a  public  school  building,  seems  to 
belong  to  an  artist,  Mr.  Ross  Turner, 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who,  in  1892, 
secured  the  co-operation  of  private 
citizens  and  of  the  School  Board  of  his 
city,  and  decorated  four  rooms  in  the 
Phillips  School.  Mr.  Turner’s  eloquent 
advocacy  of  art  for  schools,  seconded 
by  this  concrete  example  of  a  beautiful 
school  building,  won  for  him  the  enviable 
title  of  Father  of  Schoolroom  Decora¬ 
tion. 

Once  vigorously  initiated,  the  move¬ 
ment  spread  rapidly.  The  Public 
School  Art  League  of  Boston  was  formed 


1  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  Boston  School  Board,  1871. 
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in  1893.  In  1894  the  first  Exhibition 
of  reproductions  suitable  for  schoolroom 
decoration  was  held  in  Boston  under  a 
joint  committee  from  the  Art  Students’ 
Association,  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educational  Workers,  and  the 
Public  School  Art  League.  In  1896 
Walter  Gilman  Page  published  his  book¬ 
let  “Interior  Decoration  of  School 
Houses.”  In  1897  appeared  the  first 
essay  on  utilizing  pictures  in  the  school¬ 
room  to  give  children  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  pictorial  art.2  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  School  Art  League’s  pamph¬ 
let  of  18983  records  newly  decorated 
school  buildings  in  Boston,  Medford, 
Holyoke,  Quincy,  Brookline,  and  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Oakland, 
Cal.  It  gives  a  brief  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  together  with  lists  of  ap¬ 
proved  works.  In  1899  appeared  the 
first  book  on  the  subject,  with  detailed 
instructions  as  to  how  to  secure  health¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  schoolrooms  and  how 
to  utilize  them  in  teaching.4 

THE  NEW  century’s  RECORD 

With  its  roots  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  schoolroom  decoration  is  blossom¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  in  the  twentieth.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  has  been  quick¬ 
ened  by  exhibitions,  such  for  example 
as  that  held  at  the  Newark  Free  Public 
Library  in  19035,  and  by  various  travel¬ 


ing  exhibitions  maintained  by  enterpris¬ 
ing  publishers  of  reproductions.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  amount  already 
spent  in  adorning  schoolrooms  in  the 
United  States  would  be  about 
81,250,000.  Public  sentiment  has  been 
educated  to  the  point  of  demanding  in 
every  new  school  building,  tinted  walls 
and  appropriate  pictures  and  casts. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  while  an 
instructor  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chica¬ 
go,  inaugurated  a  new  phase  of  this 
movement  of  alluring  promise.  Art 
students  under  his  direction  planned  and 
executed  mural  decorations  for  several 
of  the  grammar  and  high  school  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city.6  The  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute,  recently  opened  in  Boston,  has  in 
its  staircase  hall  mural  decorations  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mills  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
inspired  by  the  life  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  The  auditorium  of  the  Central 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  contains  a 
splendid  decoration  by  Frederick  0. 
Sylvester.  These  are  prophecies  of 
what  is  to  be.  The  universality  of  the 
interest  in  this  subject  throughout  our 
country  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  movement  beginning  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1870,  produced  its  most 
comprehensive  and  valuable  document 
for  reference  in  Oregon  in  1912. 7 

“up  FROM  THE  BURNING  CORE  BELOW” 

The  fact  that  all  this  has  come  about 
without  governmental  aid  or  the  use  of 


*  Report  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing.  32  pp.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

3  Notes  and  Suggestions  on  School  Room  Decoration.  Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 

<  School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.  By  Severance  Burrage  and  Henry  T.  Bailey.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
s  The  catalogue  of  the  “Exhibition  of  Decorative  Pictures,”  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian,  published  by  tho 
Library,  contains  valuable  information  as  to  kinds  of  reproductions,  dealers,  etc. 

*  See  article  and  illustrations,  School  Arts  Magazine,  January,  1913. 

>  Report  of  the  Oregon  Library  Commission,  Subject  List  No.  6.  Published  from  the  State  House,  Salem,  Oregon, 
September,  1912. 
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public  funds  is  significant.8  It  has  been 
genuinely  democratic,  a  direct  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  will  of  the  people  ex¬ 
pressed  through  personal  gifts  of  time 
and  money.  Exhibits,  tableaux,  school 
plays,  concerts,  teas,  sales,  fairs,  sub¬ 
scription  papers,  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions, — these  are  some  of  the  channels 
through  which  funds  have  been  gath¬ 
ered.  Where  there  has  been  a  will,  a 
way  has  always  been  found.  Any 
teacher  of  spirit,  finding  herself  in  an 
unattractive  schoolroom  anywhere,  can 
now  command  forces  that  will  enable 
her  to  transform  it  in  six  weeks. 

THE  COVER  DESIGN 

HE  subscribers  of  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  are  no  ordinary  folk, 
for  nothing  escapes  their  notice.  Any 
change  in  plan,  a  new  feature,  even  the 
omission  of  the  amusing  sayings  of 
children,  is  sure  to  cause  readers’  ripples 
which  break  at  last  on  the  Editorial 
desk.  The  new  cover  design  is  a  case 
in  point.  Already  a  good  many  people 
want  to  know  more  about  it.  In  the 
hope  of  helping  some  teacher  of  design 
it  may  be  said,  first,  that  the  problem 
was,  an  appropriate  cover  design  simple 
enough  to  bear  repetition,  capable  of 
monthly  variety  in  its  decorative  panel, 
and  in  its  color,  and  allowing  for  the 
necessary  text  matter.  Secondly,  the 
design  had  to  be  printable  in  two  colors 
only,  and  attractive  when  displayed  on 
a  news  stand  amid  other  magazines. 
Moreover,  the  paper  selected  had  to  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  would  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  schoolroom  and 
not  appear  soiled  too  quickly.  The 

8  A  city,  here  and  there,  bears  the  expense  of  framing 
its  Department  of  Visual  Education. 


elements  used  in  the  design  are  the  pen¬ 
cil,  pen,  orush,  ink  bottle,  eraser,  water- 
color  cake,  and  thumb  tack.  The 
design  is  squared-up  rather  rigidly  to 
bring  it  into  evident  harmony  with  the 
inevitable  verticals  and  horizontals  of 
page  and  type.  The  areas  are  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  color,  and  the  measures  are 
rhythmatic.  The  design  is  somewhat 
architectural  in  character  without  being 
imitative.  It  is  legitimate  line  and 
tone  arrangement  in  the  flat.  But  all 
this  counts  for  little  unless  the  total 
result  is  pleasing  and  wears  well.  The 
decorative  panel  this  month  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  Alfred  East’s  etchings. 
It  illustrates  another  line  in  the  old 
English  rhyme  which  begins 

“  In  January  falls  the  snow.” 

THE  INSERTS 

HE  leaf  containing  the  five  Rhine 
Prints  in  miniature  was  printed  in 
Germany.  These  prints  are  auto-lith¬ 
ographic.  That  is,  they  reproduce  with 
absolute  fidelity  the  actual  work  of  the 
artist  upon  the  stones  from  which  they 
are  printed.  They  have  therefore  a 
first-hand  value  as  works  of  art  not 
possessed  by  any  ordinary  reproduction. 
Of  large  size,  well-composed,  in  strong 
decorative  coloring,  they  are  unusually 
effective  in  the  decoration  of  large 
rooms.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
room  as  a  whole,  and  the  character  of 
its  other  decorations  must  be  considered. 

The  use  of  wall  maps  as  decorations 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Maps  are  now 

antributed  works.  New  York  State  aids  directly  through 
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hung  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  rolled 
and  hidden  when  not  in  actual  use. 
Maps  still  appear  on  the  blackboard 
occasionally,  and  as  charts  made  by 
the  pupils.  A  well  colored  map  is  shown 
in  another  insert,  from  the  handsome 
pamphlet  “Colored  Crayons  in  Your 
School”  issued  by  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company.  Mr.  Daniels,  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  say  of  the  coloring  of  maps: 

The  coloring  of  a  map  is  a  common  problem 
in  the  schoolroom.  Colors  may  agree  in  three 
qualities:  they  may  agree  in  value, — that  is, 
the  whole  scheme  may  be  in  light  colors  or  in 
dark  tones;  they  may  agree  in  hue,  which 
means  that  they  may  be  all  of  yellow,  as  orange- 
yellow,  yellow,  and  green-yellow;  or  they  may 
agree  in  intensity, — that  is,  they  may  be 
equally  pure  or  equally  gray.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  map  here  reproduced  shews 
agreement  in  two  of  these  three  possibilities, — 
the  colors  are  alike  in  value  and  in  intensity. 
They  vary  only  in  hue,  which  variation  was 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  countries.  The 
stronger  outlines  are  so  narrow  that  we  hardly 


consider  them  as  areas.  Whenever  a  map 
drawing  agrees  in  any  two  of  the  three  possible 
variations  in  color,  the  result  is  nearly  always 
a  successful  color  scheme. 

The  color  in  this  map  drawing  is  as  heavy  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  school.  A  map  is  not  a  rail¬ 
road  signal! 

The  Iris  insert  reproduces  another  of 
the  Prize  Drawings  from  the  Crayon 
Investigation  Contest.  The  placing  of 
the  spray  within  its  field,  the  drawing  of 
it,  the  good  judgment  shown  in  making 
the  character  of  stroke  suggest  the  forms 
and  textures  of  the  various  parts,  the 
truthfulness  of  the  coloring  in  the  spray 
itself  and  the  beauty  of  coloring  in  the 
sheet  as  a  whole  are  all  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  a  nine  year  old  boy. 

The  decorative  devices  at  the  ends 
of  sections  of  text  in  this  number  are 
from  pen  drawings  by  Mr.  James  Hall. 
Seed  packs  of  various  kinds  are  the 
motives. 
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Schoolroom  Decoration 


A  NOTE  UPON  ITS  PROGRESS 


By  James  Hall 

Since  working  with  my  summer  students  at  the  Art  Institute,  1  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
even  a  good  photograph  of  a  work  of  art  is  a  far  cry.  I’m  not  saying  that  a  photograph  is  not  full  of  interest,  but 
that  to  appreciate  art  fully  one  must  come  in  contact  with  the  artists’  own  product— close  enough  to  see  and  to  feel 
Just  how  much  loving  expression  he  has  put  into  every  touch. — From  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Hall  to  the  Editor. 


T  T  is  now  scarcely  two 
decades  since  a  gen¬ 
eral  movement  for 
“schoolroom  decora¬ 
tion”  began  to  sweep 
over  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  the 
term  generally  signified 
simply  the  acquisition  by  schools  of  ex¬ 
cellent  reproductions — photographs  and 
casts — of  classic  examples  of  art  (archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture  and  painting).  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  majority  of  places  this  is 
what  “schoolroom  decoration”  means 
at  the  present  time,  and  this  concep¬ 
tion  is  certainly  “safe  and  sane,”  if 
somewhat  limited. 

From  the  first,  an  intelligent  effort 
was  made  to  frame  and  to  dispose  these 
reproductions  tastefully,  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  appropriateness  of  the 
subjects  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and 
with  some  thought  for  the  decorative 
ensemble  of  the  room.  As  the  move¬ 
ment  has  progressed,  however,  this  lat¬ 
ter  consideration  has  received  more  and 
more  attention,  and  while  fine  large, 
strong  photographs  of  the  right  subjects 
still  remain,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory  pictures  to  buy  as  the  major 
part  of  school  collections,  yet  more  and 
more  the  problem  of  schoolroom  decora¬ 


tion  has  been  attacked  in  a  more  indi¬ 
vidual  and  less  restricted  spirit  with  the 
accomplishment  of  many  results  that 
are  full  of  interest. 

Lack  of  color  in  photographs  and 
casts  led  to  a  demand  for  colored  pic¬ 
tures  suited  to  schools,  and  this  demand 
has  been  met  in  part  by  such  excellent 
foreign  publications  as  the  Fitzroy 
Prints  from  England,  the  Rhine  Prints 
from  Germany,  and  the  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  by  Henri  Riviere  from  France. 
Modern  in  subject  and  mural  in  treat¬ 
ment,  these  pictures  have  done  much  to 
beautify  many  a  school  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  that,  too,  at  very  moderate 
cost.  Some  good  American  pictures 
in  color  have  been  published,  but  too 
often  they  have  lacked  either  the  size 
or  the  strength  to  make  them  fully 
satisfactory  as  wall  decorations  for  the 
average  schoolroom. 

The  decorative  character  of  the 
Japanese  prints  has  become  so  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  they  have 
found  their  way  into  the  schools,  but 
except  for  an  occasional  color  note,  or 
for  the  adornment  of  the  art  room, 
they  are  not  in  subject  generally  . 
appropriate. 

Some  fortunate  schools  have  acquired 
one  or  more  really  fine  original  paintings 
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A  twentieth  century  schoolroom  and  a  nineteenth  century  schoolroom  side  by  side  in  New  \  ork  State. 


SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION 
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in  oil  or  in  water  color  well  suited  to  the 
places  which  they  occupy. 

The  use  of  meritorious  steel  or  copper¬ 
plate  engravings,  especially  portraits  of 
men  distinguished  in  the  various  realms 
of  human  endeavor  is  a  departure  here 
and  there  seen  from  the  too  strict  ad- 
herance  to  the  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  etchings,  for  the 
school  is  indeed  fortunate  if  it  can 
possess  such  examples  as  the  etchings 
of  Piranesi,  for  he  has  interpreted 
classical  architecture  as  no  camera  can. 
Linear  reproductions  by  masters  of 
engraving  possess  a  decorative  charac¬ 
ter  and  dignity  of  their  own,  and  may 
open  another  avenue  of  art  interest  to 
the  pupils.  Many  of  the  wonderful 
wood  engravings  which  have  appeared 
in  our  American  magazines  by  such 
masters  as  Cole,  Wolf  and  others  are 
well  suited  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  a 
small  room  at  the  level  of  the  eye.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  the 
character  of  the  room  and  its  wall 
spaces  must  be  such  that  it  will  lend 
itself  to  a  line  or  orderly  group  of  small 
pictures  if  small  pictures  are.  to  be  used. 

The  introduction  in  the  schools  of 
certain  cities  of  mural  paintings  by 
distinguished  American  artists  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  in  schoolroom  decoration.  A  few 
years  ago  the  thought  of  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  dream 
impossible  of  realization.  In  several 


cities  selected  students  from  the  art 
schools  have  carried  out  creditable  wall 
paintings  in  the  public  schools  under  the 
direction  of  their  instructors.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  plan  are  many.  A 
real  problem  is  presented  to  the  art 
students  and  the  results  are  interesting 
to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  that  are 
decorated,  especially  interesting  if  the 
young  artist  was  once  a  pupil  in  the 
school  which  is  honored  by  his  work. 

The  dangers,  too,  are  obvious,  and  it 
is  perhaps  well  to  consider  such  student 
efforts  as  tentative  and  possibly  tem¬ 
porary. 

Besides  mural  paintings,  other  notable 
types  of  decoration  which  have  begun 
to  appear  in  public  schools  include  me¬ 
morial  stained  glass  windows;  bronze 
tablets  and  sculptural  tablets  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  distinguished  teachers  or 
former  pupils;  and  decorative  lettering 
(quotations  or  names  of  great  men) 
architecturally  introduced  to  fill  ap¬ 
propriate  spaces. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement 
for  schoolroom  decoration  which  has 
been  so  largely  concerned  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  classic  examples,  in  its  ex¬ 
tended  form  will  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  highest  standards.  The  impressive 
buildings  with  fine  equipment  which  are 
being  erected  the  country  over  should 
become  more  and  more  the  embodiment 
of  American  ideals.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
case,  the  artists  of  the  United  States 
must  be  assigned  an  important  part. 


WITHOUT  PAINTING.  SCULPTURE,  MUSIC,  POETRY  AND  THE 
EMOTIONS  PRODUCED  BY  NATURAL  BEAUTY  OF  EVERY 
KIND,  LIFE  WOULD  LOSE  HALF  ITS  CHARM.  Herbert  Spencer. 
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On  Color  Schemes 


A  FEW  POINTS  SOMETIMES  OVERLOOKED  IN  SCHOOLROOM 

DECORATION 

By  Fred  H.  Daniels 

Director  0/  Drawing ,  Newton,  Massachusetts 


T  F  we  are  to 
^  plan  a  house 
we  must  know 
how  many  and 
what  rooms  are 
needed.  I  n 
choosing  a  dress 
we  pause  to  con¬ 
sider  the  color  of 
eyes,  hair  and 
complexion,  anti 
the  personality 
of  the  wearer.  When  we  hang  a  por¬ 
tiere  we  think  of  the  dominating  color 
in  the  room.  If  we  design  a  boat  we 
inquire  what  power,  how  large,  for  what 
purpose? 

Every  problem  in  design  or  color  has 
a  few  conditions  or  basic  facts, — simple, 
definite,  almost  impertinently  evident: 
and  the  great  public  rushes  joyfully  by, 
heeding  them  not,  buoyantly  uncon¬ 
scious.  When  the  deed  is  done  and  the 
results  contemplated  or  lived  with, 
opinion  differs.  The  wise  fool  answers, 
“Oh,  it’s  all  a  matter  of  taste!” 

Good  taste  implies  clear  and  full 
thinking,  the  kind  of  thought  which 
attacks  a  problem  forwards,  backwards, 
from  the  outside  and  from  the  inside, 
wrong  side  out  and  upside  down!  Good 
taste  and  common  sense  are  inseparable 
twins,  born  together,  alike  in  every 
feature,  always  associated  in  life,  arid 


the  demise  of  one  marks  the  passing  of 
the  other. 

Let  us  apply  these  generalizations  to 
the  decoration  of  a  school  building. 
The  inevitable  given  condition  through¬ 
out  the  building  is  the  color  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  nearly  always  a  brown. 

In  general  every  building  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  entrance,  (2)  corridors, 
(3)  schoolrooms,  (4)  offices,  teachers’ 
rest  rooms  and  library,  forming  a  group 
by  themselves. 

The  rooms  occupied  for  the  longest 
periods  of  time  should  have  the  most 
restful  colors,  and  the  colors  which,  of 
all  those  used  on  the  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  are  most  harmonious  with  the 
woodwork.  Gray  green  and  gray  brown 
are  nature’s  most  common  and  least 
exciting  colors.  If  our  woodwork  is 
brown  our  walls  must  be  some  kind  of 
a  brown  or  a  green  with  brown  in  it. 

The  corridors  may  be  in  a  color  more 
stimulating  and  cheerful  than  the 
schoolrooms,  yet  without  question  this 
color  must  be  derived  from  and  related 
to  the  color  on  the  schoolroom  walls, 
which  in  turn  is  very  much  like  the 
woodwork.  The  corridors,  therefore, 
in  a  scheme  of  browns,  would  be  less 
influenced  by  gray  and  more  by  yellow 
or  orange. 

The  entrance  hall  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  corridors  that  the  latter 


Fred  Hamilton  Daniels 
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do  to  the  schoolrooms.  It  should  be 
the  most  cheerful  and  inspiring  room 
in  the  building.  It  is  occupied  for  the 
shortest  time  and  may  have  the  richest 
color.  It  departs  as  far  as  we  dare  to 
have  it  from  the  gray  of  the  brown  wood¬ 
work  and  generally  moves  toward  the 
red,  the  most  stimulating  of  all  colors. 
If  the  school  is  a  "theological  seminary 
the  entrance  may  be  the  red  of  the  sky 
at  dawn;  if  a  school  of  agriculture  we 
shall  want,  not  a  crimson  tint,  but  an 
earth  red,  a  Venetian,  Pompeiian,  a 
dull  orange  red.  The  entrance  hall 
bears  a  relation  to  the  entire  building 
similar  to  that  borne  in  dress  by  the 
jewels,  neckcloth  or  hair  ribbon. 

The  last  group,  the  offices,  library 
and  rest-rooms,  may  offer  the  change 
and  rest  demanded  by  the  eye,  and  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  use  of  complement¬ 
ary  colors.  These  rooms  include  but 
a  small  part  of  the  entire  wall  area  of 
the  building,  and  hence  the  color  areas 
will  not  be  divided  into  halves,  which  is 
always  bad.  Five-sixths  or  more  will 
be  in  the  browns,  ranging  from  yellow- 
brown  woodwork  to  orange-brown,  or 
delicate  crimson  entrance  hall,  and 
one-sixth  showing  the  influence  of  blue 
or  green.  But  note  this:  even  this 


complementary  or  opposite  color  must 
feel  the  influence  of  that  same  brown 
woodwork.  The  blue  or  the  green 
(generally  the  better  color  to  use)  must 
be  modified  by  yellow,  orange,  and  gray 
until  we  feel  the  presence  of  the  brown 
even  as  we  feel  the  influence  of  the 
haze  over  all  the  autumn  landscape. 

In  planning  the  color  scheme  for  the 
walls  of  a  schoolhouse  the  best  paints 
to  use  are  those  the  painters  will  use. 
The  best  place  to  use  them  is  trial  areas 
upon  the  walls,  in  light  places  and  in 
dark.  It  will  take  hours,  probably 
days,  to  get  the  whole  scheme  right. 

One  other  thing.  Our  schoolrooms 
are  generously  supplied  with  pictures  as 
a  rule  framed  in  dark  colors.  What  are 
the  conditions?  There  are  two,  the 
color  tone  of  the  picture,  and  the  color 
tone  of  the  wall.  The  dark  picture 
frames  are  not  discordant  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  unfortunately  mostly 
dark  brown,  gray  or  green  photographs. 
But  as  night  is  unlike  day  or  black  un¬ 
like  white,  so  are  our  dark  frames  a  dis¬ 
cord  upon  our  light  walls.  The  remedy 
is  obvious,  we  do  not  want  dark  school¬ 
room  walls,  we  could  not  work  in  the 
room,  but  we  can  have  lighter  tones 
upon  our  picture  frames. 
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Transforming  a  Schoolroom 

SOME  REAL  PROBLEMS  AND  THEIR  HAPPY  SOLUTION 


By  Mabel  J.  Chase 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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'OLUMES  have 
been  written 
upon  classroom  deco¬ 
ration  and  its  effect 
upon  the  children, 
giving  them  pleasure, 
teaching  them  in  a 
concrete  way  sim- 
MabeU.  Chase  plicity  and  good  ar¬ 
rangement,  showing  good  examples  ol 
art  in  pictures,  in  casts,  and  in  color, 
in  fact  teaching  good  taste  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way;  but  while  the  aesthetic  side 
has  been  emphasized,  and  rightly,  it 
is  equally  true  that  such  efforts  have 


a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  children  and  consequently  upon 
their  behavior.  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  of  the  teacher.  She  is  bound  to 
feel  better  natured  amidst  attractive  sur¬ 


roundings  than  when  facing  bare  walls. 

There  may  be  no  chapter  on  Methods 
in  Discipline  which  says,  “  To  insure 
good  discipline  have  an  attractively 
decorated  classroom,”  but  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  is  never  more  sure  of 
operation  than  in  this  case. 

Acknowledging  all  this  and  making 
up  one’s  mind  to  try  to  create  an  attrac¬ 
tive  environment,  the  question  of  what 
to  do  arises,  and  an  even  more  difficult 
one  confronts  the  teacher  who  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  room  in  which  the  former 
teacher  has  left  her  treasures  or  in  which 
placed  objects  which  have  been 
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given  to  the  school  and  about  which 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  sentiment. 
In  despair  the  teacher  asks,  “What  can 
be  done  to  eliminate  inartistic  objects?” 

No  landlord  nowadays  expects  a  ten¬ 
ant  to  live  with  the  same  wall  paper  the 
previous  tenant  has  liked,  and  why 
should  teachers  be  made  to  live  with 
decorations,  if  poor,  which  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  someone  else? 

Use  all  the  tact  that  it  is  possible 
to  summon,  make  a  clean  sweep  and 
stand  by  the  consequences.  They  will 
be  much  less  terrible  than  one  has 
feared,  and  in  the  end  the  teacher  who 
has  shown  this  determination  will  have 
won  the  respect  of  any  who  have  op¬ 
posed  her  and  will  have  proved  a  bene¬ 
factress  as  well.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
banish  entirely  objects  which  are  no 
longer  desirable  for  decoration  but 
which  must  be  preserved  for  sentiment’s 
sake,  convert  an  out-of-the  way  corridor, 
or  better  still,  one  of  the  teachers’ rooms, 
into  a  museum  and  place  these  objects 
there.  Banish  them  entirely  if  possible, 
if  not  put  them  where  they  will  not  be 
a  constant  source  of  discomfort.  Re¬ 
member  that  tact  and  determination 
will  work  miracles. 

After  this  elimination  of  the  undesir¬ 
able  has  been  accomplished  it  would  be 
wise  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble  by  appointing  a  committee 
to  pass  upon  all  gifts  made  to  the  school, 
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or  upon  any  purchases  made  by  the 
school  itself.  This  committee  might 
advantageously  consist  of  the  principal, 
two  strong  teachers  of  the  building  who 
have  unquestioned  good  taste,  the  art 
supervisor,  and  if  possible  one  other 
member  from  outside  the  school  circle. 
This  last  member  should  be  an  expert 
in  art  matters,  an  artist  if  possible  who 
lives  in  the  community  and  whose  inter¬ 
est  in  the  aesthetic  welfare  of  the  school 
may  be  aroused,  or  a  person  of  influence 
who  may  be  of  assistance  in  procuring 
art  objects  for  the  school.  The  latter 
may  be  found  in  a  prominent  member 
of  the  local  Woman’s  Club,  and  thus 
the  co-operation  of  the  entire  club 
gained,  or  in  a  member  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Association. 

In  many  cases  an  elimination  of  a 
few  things  and  the  rearrangement  of 
others  will  produce  excellent  results. 
Not  long  ago  a  new  principal  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  school  building  which  had 
been  in  use  for  a  good  many  years  and 
which  had  an  accumulation  of  pictures 
which  had  been  gifts  to  the  school  or 
purchased  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
These  offended  the  artistic  feeling  of 
the  new  principal  and  he  appealed  to 
the  drawing  supervisor  of  his  district 
for  help.  The  supervisor  said,  “Exert 
your  authority  in  asking  that  every 
picture  be  removed  from  the  walls  and 
placed  in  the  teachers’  rooms  on  the 
various  floors,  then  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done.” 

After  a  careful  study,  the  worst  pieces 
were  assigned  to  the  basement  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  the  ashes,  and  in  every  case 
the  teachers  agreed  to  this  banishment. 

If  the  supervisor  has  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  her  teachers  they  are  willing 


to  abide  by  her  judgment  in  a  case  like 
this,  provided  she  can  tell  clearly  why 
the  object  is  bad  and  not  leave  the 
feeling  that  it  is  her  personal  taste  or 
whim  which  has  ruled  the  decision. 

Then  came  a  rather  more  difficult 
problem.  Some  teachers  owned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures,  too  many  for  one  room, 
others  none  at  all.  Pictures  were  hung, 
first  of  all  in  the  rooms  of  those  who  had 
owned  or  claimed  the  many — enough 
hung  to  properly  decorate  the  room  and 
to  fill  the  wall  spaces  suitably,  then,  with 
tact,  these  teachers  were  asked  to  loan 
the  surplus  to  less  fortunate  rooms.  In 
some  cases  little  cards  indicated  that 
a  picture  was  “  Loaned  by  Miss  Smith,  ” 
and  by  night  the  storm  clouds  that  had 
arisen  in  the  morning  had  vanished  and 
everybody  was  happy,  both  those  who 
gave  and  those  who  received. 

Another  difficult  problem  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  attractive  a  room  which  has  no  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty  in  itself  and  where  there 
are  no  funds  to  draw  from  in  the  work. 
But  even  this  can  be  done  with  effort 
and  a  little  thought. 

How  well  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
grade  teacher  who  had  a  large,  pleasant 
room  downstairs  in  a  little  country 
school.  Another  teacher  upstairs,  who 
had  a  most  unattractive  back  room 
which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  store¬ 
room,  had  a  larger  class  than  the  one 
downstairs.  One  Friday  the  superin¬ 
tendent  went  to  the  teacher  of  the  larger 
room  and  said,  “I  am  really  sorry  to 
have  to  make  any  change,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  size  of  these  classes,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  wall  take  the 
room  upstairs.”  This  teacher,  while 
regretting  the  change,  could  not  but  see 
the  justice  of  the  situation,  and  accord- 
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ingly  at  the  close  of  school  that  after¬ 
noon  asked  some  of  the  big  boys  to 
help  "move.”  Plants,  pictures,  books, 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  belongings  were 
conveyed  to  the  erstwhile  storeroom 
and  left  for  the  night.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  this  teacher  was  in  the  building 
before  eight  o’clock  with  her  lunch,  and 
when  she  left,  after  five,  a  transformation 
had  been  wrought.  Pictures  had  been 
hung,  window-boxes  put  into  place,  the 
big  fern  placed  on  a  table  near  the  cor¬ 
ner,  the  desk  in  order  with  its  necessary 
articles  and  a  pretty  table  runner,  and 
a  border  in  colored  chalks  had  been  put 
around  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  black¬ 
boards.  This  is  not  the  most  estimable 
sort  of  mural  decoration,  but  in  this 
case,  with  the  general  dinginess  of  the 
walls  which  had  been  painted  gray,  was 
an  absolute  necessity. 

This  teacher  reaped  her  reward  when 
the  superintendent  came  in  Monday 
morning  and  she  watched  his  speechless 
delight  at  the  appearance,  and  this  was 
repeated  when  on  a  number  of  occasions 
he  brought  visitors,  who  had  come  to 
inspect  other  grades,  to  her  room  to 
see  its  attractiveness.  As  a  further 
reward,  the  room  in  the  spring  proved 
to  have  advantages  over  the  one  down¬ 
stairs,  for  the  windows  opened  right 
among  the  branches  of  the  tall  elms  on 
one  side  and  just  outside  the  windows 
at  the  back  was  a  big  apple  tree,  first 
laden  with  fragrant  blossoms  and  later 
the  home  of  a  family  of  robins;  and  there 
wras  a  tinge  of  regret  as  this  teacher  with 
her  class  was  moved  to  the  “new  build¬ 
ing”  with  its  fine  big  rooms,  the  following 
fall. 

If  something  could  be  done  with  this 
material,  certainly  one  need  not  despair 


at  the  interior  of  any  four  walls,  and  the 
satisfaction  gained  in  the  happiness  of 
children  and  the  teacher  herself  will 
repay  any  effort. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
pictures,  casts,  table-cloths,  plants  for 
classrooms,  but  little  has  been  said  about 
the  decoration  of  the  windows. 

There  is  no  better  problem  for  the 
application  of  design  made  in  school 
than  the  use  of  the  stencil  in  decorating 
curtains  for  windows.  Oftentimes  the 
pupils  cannot  afford  to  apply  the  designs 
they  have  made  to  material  of  their  own 
and  are  only  too  glad  to  make  use  of 
them  upon  material  which  teachers  may 
furnish. 

Scrim,  preferably  of  a  cream  or  ecru, 
or  marquisette,  with  a  border  stencilled 
in  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the  wall  or 
woodwork  is  a  charming  addition  to  a 
room  and  one  which  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical. 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  the  sten¬ 
cilled  border  are  simple  if  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  one  at  a  time.  Use  cross-section 
paper  having  either  five  or  six  squares  to  the 
inch. 

1 .  Trace  with  single  line  in  outline  a  simple 
natural  form. 

2.  Reproduce  No.  1  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  form,  size,  and  appearance  using  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  only. 

3.  Reproduce  No.  2,  separating  into  organic 
parts. 

4.  Modify  No.  3,  changing  form,  size,  and 
arrangement  of  parts  to  satisfy  idea  of  a  well 
related  unit. 

5.  Modify  No.  4,  and  repeat  in  border  add¬ 
ing  ties  if  necessary  to  connect  units. 

When  the  border  has  been  created  in  this 
manner,  transfer  it  to  a  sheet  of  stencil  board, 
or  if  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  expense  of  this 
board,  transfer  the  design  to  a  sheet  of  white 
drawing  paper  which  may  be  shellaced  on  either 
side  after  the  design  has  been  cut,  and  will 
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answer  every  purpose  of  the  more  expensive 
board.  A  piece  of  glass  should  be  placed  under 
the  paper  or  board  in  cutting  and  the  point  of 
the  knife  held  in  an  upright  position.  For  the 
process  of  stencilling,  blotting  paper  should 
cover  the  board  used  and  the  material  placed 
over  that,  then  the  stencil  placed  over  that  and 
all  three  securely  fastened  to  the  board  with 
thumb  tacks. 

The  secret  of  successful  work  lies  in  using  a 
very  dry  brush  and  working  until  all  the  fibers 
of  the  goods  have  received  the  coloring  matter. 
The  brush  should  be  held  in  a  vertical  position 
and  the  stroke  a  pounding  one  instead  of 
drawing  it  across  the  material. 

Oil  paint  is  by  far  the  best  material 
to  use  as  it  is  proof  against  fading  by 
the  sun,  and  will  wash  as  satisfactorily 
as  a  printed  material,  a  necessary  requi¬ 
site  for  an  article  for  schoolroom  use, 
although  with  the  oiled  floors  which 
most  schools  now  have  and  the  use  of 
the  vacuum  cleaners,  both  of  which 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  dust,  cur¬ 
tains  may  be  used  a  long  time  and  still 
look  fresh.1 

Sash  curtains  are,  of  course,  preferable 
to  long  ones.  These  should  be  gathered 
over  small  brass  rods  which  are  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  window  moulding 
even  with  the  middle  sash,  and  should 
just  clear  the  sill.  The  hemming  or 
hemstitching  gives  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  application  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  the  girls  have  learned  in  their  sew¬ 
ing  lessons.  For  the  majority  of  win¬ 
dows  a  pair  of  curtains  for  each  window 
is  best,  having  the  border  extend  across 
the  bottom  and  up  the  inner  side  of  each 
curtain  rather  close  to  the  hem.  These 


to  the  window  casing  on  a  dark  day; 
and  on  a  bright  day,  drawn  together, 
they  soften  the  light  in  a  delightful 
way.  If  the  window  is  very  wide  or  if 
plants  occupy  the  center  a  single  cur¬ 
tain  may  be  hung  at  either  side  of  the 
window  and  between  them  a  valance 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep 
may  connect  them.  The  side  curtains 
should  have  the  border  running  across 
the  bottom  and  next  to  the  inner  hem 
and. the  valance  should  have  a  horizon¬ 
tal  border  only. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  these  curtains  should  hang  straight. 
To  fasten  curtains  back,  (or  to  hang  a 
picture  from  one  hook!)  and  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  harmony  or  rhythm  of 
line  is  as  inconsistent  as  to  teach  tech¬ 
nical  grammar  and  then  abuse  the 
English  language  in  teaching  the  geog¬ 
raphy  lesson. 

All  of  the  eighth  B  classes  in  our  city 
work  out  a  design  for  a  stencilled  border 
using  as  a  motif  some  natural  form. 
Many  of  the  pupils  apply  their  own  de¬ 
signs  to  Christmas  gifts  or  before  leaving 
school  in  June,  making  curtains,  crepe 
or  silk  scarfs  for  personal  wear,  table 
runners  and  similar  articles.  But  in 
many  cases,  where  the  personal  owner¬ 
ship  is  impossible,  the  pupils  offer  then- 
designs  and  do  the  work  in  decorating 
curtains  for  the  principal’s  office,  the 
teachers’  room,  or  the  hall,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  creates  a  more  delightful 
school  spirit  than  this  co-operative 
effort  to  beautify  their  surroundings. 

Another  excellent  problem  for  an 


can  easily  be  drawn  on  the  rod,  closer 


e  following  formula  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  thinning  the  paint  and  can  be  procured 
any  drug  store:  one-half  pint  of  turpentine  mixed  with  one-half  ounce  acetic  acid,  and  one-half  ounce  of  oil  of  winti 
green.  Its  the  paint  just  as  one  would  water  color  and  then  thin  with  the  mixture  until,  for  scrim  or  any  thin  materi 
the  paint  has  the  consistency  of  cream. 
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upper  grade  is  the  making  of  curtains 
from  fillet  net.  The  design  may  be 
made  on  cross-section  paper  and  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  net  with  a  simple  in  and 
out  stitch  with  a  mercerized  thread  full 
and  coarse  enough  to  fill  the  mesh  of 
the  net. 

Beauty  lies  not  necessarily  in  expen¬ 
sive  things  but  in  a  thoughtful  selection 
and  arrangement  of  a  few.  A  cluttered, 
over-decorated  classroom  is  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  than  a  bare  one.  A  simple 
vase  on  the  teacher’s  desk  containing 
one  flower  or  a  cluster  of  three  or  four 
is  more  decorative  than  a  table  filled 


with  flowers  carelessly  put  into  all 
sorts  of  receptacles. 

The  room  first  of  all  is  a  workshop, 
but  we  have  learned  repeatedly  that 
even  in  factories,  plants,  good  color, 
and  suitable  decorations  are  conducive 
to  better  work,  and  how  much  more 
this  must  be  true  where  children  of  an 
impressionable  age  spend  many  hours 
of  their  indoor  life. 

Make  the  children  proud  of  their 
classroom,  proud  of  their  schools  and 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  better  citizens, 
taking  a  civic  pride  in  their  community 
and  in  the  homes  of  their  generation. 
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IN  THE  CHOICE,  FRAMING,  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PICTURES 

By  Morris  Greenberg 

Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Although  dealing  primarily  with  the  interior  decoration  of  the  home  this  article  is  no  less 
apposite  to  schoolroom  decoration.  Children  spend  more  wide-awake  hours  in  schoolrooms 
than  in  homes.  The  taste  of  the  next  generation  is  now  being  formed  largely  through  the 
agency  of  the  public  schools.  _  — Editor. 


TH  E  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  in 
our  growing  cities  and 
towns  has  resulted  in 
a  decrease  in  the  size 
of  ordinary  houses; 
and  while  there  are 
lingering  regrets  over 
the  passing  away — in 
the  cities  especially — of  the  large  living 
rooms  of  the  last  generation,  there  are 
conveniences  to  the  present-day  “flats” 
which  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for 
the  loss  of  spaciousness. 

Given,  therefore,  the  ordinary  apart¬ 
ment,  the  problem  is  to  make  it  appear 
less  box-like  in  character,  and  to  have 
the  word  “home”  bring  the  same  im¬ 
ages  and  associations  that  it  always  has 
brought  in  the  past.  It  will  avail  us 
little  to  complain  about  treeless  streets, 
smoking  chimneys,  unattractive  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  a  hundred  marring  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  the  results  of  the  present 
industrial  era.  We  can  overcome  these 
conditions  in  some  degree,  by  going 
forth  to  Mother  Nature  once  in  a  while, 
and  by  making  our  houses  attractive. 

In  considering  home  decoration,  one 
thing  is  certain:  We  can  dispense  with 
a  good  many  non-essentials.  Many  a 


room,  for  instance,  would  have  a  pleas¬ 
anter  aspect  if  so-called  novelties  and 
antiques  were  stored  in  a  cellar.  We 
must,  however,  have  pictures.  When 
entering  a  room,  there  is  something 
about  it  that  either  attracts,  repels,  or 
makes  us  feel  indifferent,  similar  to  the 
sensation  experienced  in  meeting  people 
for  the  first  time.  The  elements  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  feeling  are  several, 
chief  among  which  are  the  general  color 
scheme  and  the  decorations  on  the 
walls. 

All  homes  deserving  the  name  have 
pictures  of  some  kind.  These  are  our 
silent  companions  when  alone,  and 
helping  hosts  in  the  entertainment  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  sitting  in  a  room  with  bare  walls 
facing  us  is  not  an  alluring  one.  Many 
a  time,  when  conversation  reaches  the 
point  of  monotony,  a  glance  at  some 
picture  will  open  channels  of  inspiration 
for  thought.  A  fine  original  painting, 
or  a  good  reproduction  of  one,  will  sink 
deeply  into  our  consciousness  whether 
or  not  we  are  aware  of  this  influence. 
The  more  often  viewed,  the  greater  is 
the  enjoyment  derived.  Every  glance 
at  a  masterpiece  adds  to  character  and 
to  soul  development.  No  wonder  that 
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Fig.  1.  The  strap  work  frame.  A  type  of  frame  in  vogue  a  generation  ago  and  still  found  in  some  homes.  Notice 
how  inappropriate  it  is  to  the  subject  enclosed.  The  coarseness  of  the  design  and  the  irregularity  of  its  shape  are 
the  very  opposite  of  what  so  subtle  a  picture  demands.  Such  a  frame  offers  inaccessible  retreats  for  dust  and  grime. 
Contrast  tnis  frame  with  that  shown  in  Fig.  3.  See  considerations  11,  14  and  15. 

Fig.  2.  A  photographic  reproduction  framed  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  By  such  a  frame  the  interest  is 
thrown  into  the  inside  panel.  See  consideration  11.  This  picture  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Braun  &  Co. 

Fig.  3.  Compare  this  framing  of  Mona  Lisa  with  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  mat  and  simple  frame  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  original  picture.  See  considerations  13  and  16. 

Fig.  4.  Observe  the  contrast  between  the  massive  and  ornate  frame  and  the  slim  and  prim  figure  it  encloses. 
The  combination  is  almost  ludicrous.  The  inner  moulding  alone  would  have  been  far  more  appropriate  as  a  frame 
for  this  subject.  See  consideration  11. 

Fig.  5.  The  attempt  to  match  detailed  treatment  in  a  picture  with  an  appropriate  frame  often  leads  to  over¬ 
elaboration.  In  this  particular  case  five  different  motives  have  been  combined.  The  inner  moulding  alone  would 
have  been  less  distracting.  See  considerations  11  and  14.  This  picture  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Berlin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company. 
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educators  place  so  much  emphasis  upon 
proper  schoolroom  decoration. 


Fig.  6.  Here  is  a  frame  which  combines  pleasingly 
and  appropriately  with  the  picture.  The  simplicity  of 
pose  and  treatment  is  echoed  in  the  frame.  See  con¬ 
sideration  11. 

In  order  that  pictures  should  supply 
companionship,  help  awaken  the  spirit¬ 
ual  self,  and  arouse  greater  love  for  the 


things  they  image,  they  should  be  chosen 
with  discrimination,  framed  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  manner,  and  properly  hung. 
The  future  men  and  women  should  have 
some  elementary  instruction  in  this 
matter  while  in  school.  Picture  study 
helps;  but  this  is  often  a  mere  lesson  in 
English,  and  at  times  calls  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  faculties  which  the  young  pupil 
does  not  possess.  Pictures  hung  in  the 
schoolroom  help;  but  sometimes  these 
furnish  bad,  rather  than  good  examples 
of  what  wall  decoration  should  be. 
These  alone  are  therefore  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  There  should  be  a 
definite  attempt  to  give  simple  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  pictures. 

It  may  be  urged  that  dealers  and 
department  stores  supply  ready-framed 
subjects.  They  do;  and  many  of  these 
have  excellent  selections.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  though,  that  the  whole  matter  is 


!K .  7'  Here  the  attempt  to  relate  the  design  of  the  frame  to  the  enclosed  subject  has 
resulted  in  a  restless  effect.  The  frame  attracts  attention  to  itself;  the  picture  becomes  of 
secondary  consideration.  The  evil  effect  of  glue  instead  of  genuine  carving  is  also  shown 
1  he  corners  have  already  begun  to  lose  their  ornaments.  See  consideration  13. 
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put  on  too  commercial  a  basis,  so  that 
a  cheap  and  faulty  reproduction  or  poor 
“pot-boiler”  is  put  into  a  frame  for  the 
sake  of  selling  the  latter.  The  buying 
public  is  often  duped  in  supposing  that 
a  thing  is  necessarily  in  good  taste  be¬ 
cause  it  is  offered  for  sale,  and  because 
other  people  buy  it. 

The  following  ideas  are  therefore 
suggested  as  furnishing  possible  topics 
for  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
whole  question  of  pictures  for  wall 
decoration. 

1.  A  framed  subject  cannot  be  snatched 
up  at  a  sale  and  hung  in  the  first  wall-space 
offered.  As  much  thought  and  care  should  be 
exercised  in  choosing  a  picture  as  in  making  a 
dress.  Clothes  are  soon  discarded,  while  a 
picture  is  often  a  life  companion  in  the  home. 

2.  Only  the  very  best  pictures  and  frames 
should  be  used  for  purposes  of  decoration. 


Fig.  8.  A  Madonna  and  Child.  Metropolitan  Muse¬ 
um  of  Art,  New  York.  Considering  the  original  distinc¬ 
tion  of  religious  pictures  the  architectural  frame  appears 
most  appropriate  for  subjects  of  this  character.  The  struc¬ 
tural  simplicity  and  harmonious  divisions  of  this  frame 
are  in  accord  with  the  treatment  in  the  painting  itself. 
See  considerations  13  and  15 


Fig.  9.  A  carved  frame'  in 
harmony  with  the  subject.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  somewhat  spoiled  by 
the  light  mat  which  interferes 
with  the  tonal  relations  of  the 
picture  and  attracts  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  either  the  picture  or 
the  frame.  See  considerations 
15  and  16. 


Fig.  10.  Here  the  tones  and  colors  as  well  as  the  sizes  of  the  figures  are  overpowered  by  the  glitter  and  profusion 
of  the  ornament  of  the  frame.  The  frame  overwhelms  everything.  The  incongruity  seems  the  greater  when  one 
thinks  of  the  subject — "The  Mendicants.”  By  covering  up  most  of  the  frame  with  four  strips  of  toned  paper  one 
can  easily  see  how  much  better  the  figures  would  appear  in  a  simpler  frame.  See  considerations  14  and  15.  The 
original  of  this  picture  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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Some,  who  are  lavish  in  the  matter  of  furniture, 
are  willing  to  have  cheap  and  faulty  reproduc¬ 
tions  on  their  walls.  If  we  care  enough  about 
a  certain  masterpiece  to  hang  a  photograph  of 
it  in  our  room,  we  should  obtain  the  best 
possible  copy. 


Fig.  11.  Whistler  paid  close  attention  to  the  harmony 
between  his  frame  and  his  paintings.  He  usually  chose 
simple  toned  panels  as  mounts  or  frames  for  his  pictures. 
The  Girl  and  Cherry  Blosspms  here  shown  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  Whistler’s  work  throughout.  See  consideration  14. 

3.  Family  portraits  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  hung  in  places  where  visitors  are  received. 
The  associations  which  such  pictures  bring  to 
us,  are  not  felt  by  our  friends  who  visit  the 
home.  Besides,  such  portraits  are  not  general¬ 
ly  good  decorative  accessories.  A  photograph 
of  a  departed  relative,  for  example,  should  have 
its  little  shrine  in  a  room  where  greater  privacy 
prevails.  A  similar  practice  exists  in  school- 


Fig.  12.  A  picture  so  treated  that  the  frame  serves 
both  as  mat  and  frame.  Carving  rich  in  detail  would 
here  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  subject.  See  consid¬ 
eration  15.  This  picture  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Company. 


Fig.  13.  An  enriched  frame  in  harmony  with  the  subject, 
Both  are  of  Florentine  origin.  See  consideration  15. 
This  picture  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Braun  &  Co. 
Not  many,  among  all  the  pictures  of  the  world,  sire 
adapted  to  the  circular  frame.  Not  many  circular 
frames  are  in  themselves  satisfactory.  They  appear 
restless, — likely  to  roll  away. 
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Figs.  14  and  15.  Such  a  picture  as  this  of  solemn  suggestion  requires  an  enclosing  panel  of  the  severest  kind. 
The  frame  in  Fig.  14  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  gayer  subject.  Even  then  it  should  be  less  massive  in  treatment . 
The  frame  in  Fig.  15  is  adequate  for  the  subject.  See  consideration  15.  This  picture,  The  Sanctuary  by  the  Sea,  by 
Keller,  is  copyrighted  by  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  and  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Co. 


rooms  where  the  likenesses  of  poets  and  states¬ 
men  (whose  faces  were  anything  but  attractive) 
form  the  principal  masses  on  the  wall.  All 
such  should  be  stored  away  and  shown  only 
when  the  occasion  demands  a  view. 

4.  Where  heirlooms  in  the  shape  of  pictures, 
have  badly  designed  or  damaged  frames,  the 
latter  should  be  removed  and  new  ones  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  fond  feelings  that  one  may  hold 
for  the  subject,  do  not  necessarily  extend  to  the 
panel  edge  around  it.  Many  an  old  painting, 
engraving,  or  daguerreotype  so  cherished  in 
homes,  would  be  immensely  improved  if  re¬ 
framed. 

5.  The  nature  and  use  of  a  room  determines 
the  character  of  the  pictures  to  be  hung  in  it. 
A  subject  appropriate  for  a  dining  room  is  sel¬ 
dom  good  for  a  library  room  decoration.  Here 
is  a  possibility  for  a  class  problem  tending  to 
develop  discrimination.  A  number  of  repro¬ 
ductions  might  be  shown,  and  the  pupils  re¬ 
quired  to  state  the  kind  of  room  that  each  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  best  fitted  for. 

6.  Before  graduation,  children  should  know 
something  of  the  principal  processes  employed 
in  the  making  of  a  picture,  or  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  one.  This  knowledge  gives  an  addi¬ 
tional  satisfaction  in  viewing  a  subject.  If  it 
is  considered  worth  while  to  teach  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  an  asp  in  Egyptial  design,  how  much 


Fig.  16.  A  frame  that  crowds  the  subject  it  encloses 
and  shows  too  detailed  a  treatment.  A  mat  surface  ex¬ 
tending  the  background  and  a  frame  with  simpler  carv¬ 
ing  wouid  have  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  subject  and 
made  a  pleasing  whole.  See  consideration  16. 

more  important  to  tell  pupils  something  about 
the  making  of  an  oil  painting,  a  lithograph,  an 
etching,  a  half-tone!  If  time  can  be  given  to 
the  making  of  tone  and  color  scales  in  the 
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schools,  a  fraction  of  that  time  might  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  elementary  explanation  of  the 
three-color  process  in  its  different  stages. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  primary 
colors  form  secondary  ones.  Pupils  delight 
in  such  knowledge.  If  more  of  the  instruction 
that  deals  with  art  in  its  every  day  relations 
to  life  were  given,  unscrupulous  dealers  would 
not  try  to  sell  line-cut  prints  (with  a  back¬ 


brush  strokes  of  paint  over  it  to  complete  the 
illusion,  and  selling  the  product  as  an  oil-paint¬ 
ing  (often  given  as  a  wedding  present  by  the 
duped  buyer)  is  fraud,  and  tends  to  debase 
public  taste. 

9.  Colored  photographs  are  generally  in¬ 
ferior  to  plain  ones.  The  former  are  tinted  in 
hues  by  people  who  work  mechanically  at  so 
much  per  gross.  Such  pictures  have  an  un- 


Fig.  17.  A  frame  designed  especially  for  the  picture  it  encloses.  The  two  unite  to  form 
one  harmonious  whole.  See  consideration  15.  This  picture  “The  Will-o’-the-wisp" 
by  Elizabeth  Stanhope  Forbes  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  International  Studio. 


ground  tint)  as  etchings,  and  finely  screened 
half-tones  as  photogravures. 

7.  Oil  painting  and  water-colors  that  are 
good  enough  for  home  decoration  are  generally 
too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  buyer.  Hence 
a  good  tone  or  color  reproduction  of  a  favorite 
masterpiece  is  preferable  to  “pot-boilers,” 
which  are  often  given  away  with  the  price  of 
a  frame.  Beware  of  the  oil-painting  bought 
in  the  ordinary  department  store! 

8.  We  must  teach  that  shams  of  any  kind 
are  in  bad  taste.  The  practice  of  making  a 
color  print  on  imitation  canvas,  daubing  a  few 


natural  appearance.  Colored  reproductions  of 
well-known  subjects  sold  by  reliable  firms  are 
delightful,  and  admirably  suited  for  purposes 
of  decoration. 

10.  “Novelties”  of  any  kind  are  fit  only  for 
a  student’s  “den.”  An  example  of  this  type 
of  subject  is  the  picture  that  looks  like  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  skull  from  a  distance,  but 
which  on  closer  view  turns  out  to  be  composed 
of  two  figures.  Another  case,  is  where  a  paper 
lion  is  serenely  looking  at  the  observer  from 
behind  wooden  bars  glued  to  the  frame. 

11.  In  some  respects  the  frame  is  to  the 
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Fig.  18.  Where  a  large  number  of  pictures  are  hung  in  one  room  they  should  be  treated  as  spots 
in  a  design  and  hung  to  produce  a  pleasing  variety  within  an  evident  unity.  The  upper  plate,  a  view 
of  the  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibition,  Boston,  shows  a  good  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  Note  also 
the  simplicity  of  the  frames.  See  consideration  18.  Fig.  19.  The  simplest  possible  arrangement  of 
pictures  is  the  best.  The  foreign  dining-room  by  Ostman  of  Stockholm  shown  in  the  lower  Plate 
exhibits  a  well  preserved  balance  upon  both  walls.  See  considerations  18  and  19. 
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picture  it  encloses  what  dress  and  ornament 
are  to  people.  The  panel  should  modestly 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  and  be 
subordinate  to  it. 

12.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  frame  is  to 
protect  the  picture.  Hence  durable  wood 
rather  than  plaster  composition  should  be  used. 
If  any  carving  is  employed,  it  should  be  worked 


pictures  are  bad  for  this  reason.  Flat  frames 
with  low  relief  carving  are  preferable. 

14.  Ornately  carved  and  glittering  mould¬ 
ings  are  harmful  to  the  tone  relations  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Besides,  such  frames  violate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  subordination  already  referred  to.  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  show  pupils  the  effect  of  a 
simple,  and  over-elaborate,  panel  edge  upon 


Fig.  20.  Many  paintings  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  are  stored  in  order  to  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  the  galleries.  On  the  two  walls  shown  herewith  each  painting  has  breathing  space.  See  considera¬ 
tion  19.  The  busy”  pattern  of  the  wall  covering  is  not  as  noticeable  in  the  room  as  in  the  photograph.  See  con¬ 
sideration  20.  This  arrangement  illustrates  balance  and  symmetry.  See  consideration  18.  Of  all  the  frames  those 
enclosing  the  two  small  paintings  at  the  left  are  the  most  satisfactory. 


out  in  the  solid  material  and  not  glued  on. 
A  well-known  practice  is  to  use  a  frame  of  com¬ 
position  and  enclose  it  in  a  second  one.  Sham 
again! 

13.  Another  use  of  the  frame  is  to  isolate 
the  picture  from  its  surroundings,  and  thus 
help  the  observer  view  it  more  advantageously. 
Hence  the  enclosing  panel  should  not  be  deep 
or  concave.  In  such  case  troublesome  shadows 
are  cast  when  the  light  comes  from  certain 
directions.  Many  of  the  mouldings  of  old 


the  same  subject.  Whistler  insisted  upon 
having  his  paintings  framed  in  the  plainest 
fashion.  Several  contemporary  artists  design 
their  own  panels. 

15.  Whenever  possible,  there  should  be  a  har¬ 
mony,  symbolic  or  otherwise,  between  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  subject  and  the  frame  surrounding  it. 
A  reproduction  of  a  Madonna  by  Botticelli 
might  be  appropriately  enclosed  by  a  moulding 
of  Florentine  design,  whereas  a  subject  by 
Breton  would  require  something  much  simpler. 
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16.  When  the  frame  itself  is  sufficient  to 
isolate  the  picture  from  its  surroundings  no 
mat  should  be  used.  There  are  occasions 
when  one  has  to  be  employed,  as  when  the 
moulding  is  narrow,  or  when  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  larger  surface  for  the  wall.  The  mat 
should  be  judiciously  chosen.  A  white  surface 
will  often  cause  delicate  tone  relations  to  suffer, 
and  a  dark  one  will  destroy  the  darker  tones 
by  juxtaposition.  An  experiment  along  the 
lines  just  noted  arouses  interest  among  pupils. 


diagrammatic  form  how  one  or  more  subjects 
could  be  arranged  harmoniously  within  that 
space. 

19.  The  walls  should  not  be  overcrowded 
with  pictures.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  vacant 
square  foot  is  no  reason  for  crowding  a  subject 
into  that  area.  The  home  is  not  a  museum, 
and  even  in  the  latter  place,  more  care  is  now 
exercised  in  this  respect.  If  a  picture  is  worth 
having,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  wall, 
where  it  will  not  have  to  struggle  with  aggres- 


Fig.  21.  Not  only  in  the  home  but  at  exhibitions  there  should  be  restraint  in  the  number  of  pictures  hung  in  a 
room  so  that  each  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  This  illustration,  taken  from  the  International  Studio,  shows  one  way 
in  which  the  problem  has  been  solved  in  Vienna.  See  consideration  19. 


17.  Gold  mats,  dull  in  texture,  generally 
act  as  neutral  surfaces  in  the  colored  subjects. 
Colored  mats  should  be  chosen  with  the  great¬ 
est  care.  Chevreul  has  some  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  as  a  result  of  experimenting  with 
borders  of  different  colors  on  the  same  picture. 

18.  Besides  being  properly  chosen  aud 
suitably  framed,  a  picture  should  be  well  hung. 
Just  as  the  architect  designs  the  front  of  a 
house  so  as  to  obtain  pleasing  space  relations, 
so  also  should  a  wall  space  be  treated  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pictures  upon  it.  Here 
is  another  possible  problem  for  pupils:  Given 
a  space  of  a  certain  shape,  let  them  show  in 


sive  neighbors.  Many  schoolrooms  show  a 
lack  of  moderation  in  this  respect.  Better  the 
error  of  omission  than  of  commission. 

20.  The  background  of  a  framed  subject, 
usually  wall-paper,  should  neither  be  gaudy 
in  color  nor  extravagant  in  design.  Such 
paper  is  bad  for  any  room,  and  is  especially 
harmful  in  its  effect  upon  pictures.  In  this 
connection,  good  and  bad  examples  (yes,  bad 
examples  too)  might  be  used  and  the  effect 
of  each  on  a  picture  observed  by  the  pupils. 

21.  Black  and  white  subjects  should  not  be 
hung  near  colored  ones.  The  former  look  cold, 
by  contrast,  and  cause  the  latter  to  appear 
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unnatural.  The  gaudy  paper  alluded  to  above 
has  a  similar  effect  upon  uncolored  pictures. 

22.  For  rooms  where  the  light  conditions 
are  not  good,  compositions  that  show  strong 
contrasts  are  generally  best.  Where  the  light 
is  better,  subjects  that  have  delicate  finish 
and  finer  gradations  of  tone  and  color  can  be 
seen  with  greater  ease.  This  suggestion  is 
often  helpful  in  connection  with  the  hanging  of 
pictures  in  halls  of  schools  where  no  strong 
light  exists.  Here  all  beauty  of  detail  would 


ordinary  observer.  Pictures  of  contrasting 
compositions  that  are  ordinarily  viewed  from 
some  little  distance  may  be  placed  higher  up 
with  advantage. 

25.  Ideally,  pictures  should  be  hung  with 
the  points  of  support  invisible.  In  the  case 
of  heavy  frames  this  is  not  practicable.  Here 
stout  cord  or  wire  should  be  used.  These 
must  not  be  too  obtrusive.  The  best  practice 
is  to  suspend  the  frame  from  two  points,  so 
that  the  supporting  lines  are  parallel  with  the 


Fig  22.  In  a  room  like  this  where  the  contrasts  are  great  and  the  colors  gaudy,  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  fine  art  have  no  chance  to  assert  themselves.  The  delicate  hues  of  fine 
things  suffer  by  contrast  with  such  brilliancy.  See  consideration  20. 


be  lost.  This  principle,  so  obvious,  is  often 
forgotten. 

23.  Where  a  picture  cannot  be  seen  properly 
from  accessible  parts  of  a  room  because  of 
troublesome  reflections,  it  should  be  removed. 
Better  a  plain  wall  space  than  irritating 
lights. 

24.  No  physical  discomfort  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  viewing  a  picture.  The  observer 
should  have  to  strain  neither  eye  nor  muscle 
as  is  the  case  when  the  frame  is  hung  too  high 
or  too  low.  For  averaged  sized  pictures,  a 
good  rule  is  to  hang  the  subject  so  that  the 
centre  of  it  is  opposite  the  eye  level  of  an 


wall  corners.  Where  only  one  point  is  used, 
the  triangular  space  formed  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  shape  of  the  frame  and  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  spaces. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  dogmatize  in 
reference  to  the  statements  above.  The 
ideas  are  founded  upon  principles  of 
design,  practical  experience,  and  sound 
sense.  There  are  necessarily  exceptions 
to  any  of  the  suggestions  given.  Every 
picture  presents  a  separate  problem 
when  it  comes  to  framing  and  hanging. 
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Yet,  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
facts  in  the  matter,  will  be  helpful  to 
the  teacher  in  decorating  the  school¬ 
room,  and  to  the  pupils,  who,  in  a  few 
years  will  be  called  upon  to  choose  pic¬ 
tures  for  their  own  homes. 

It  will  be  urged  that  representative 
drawing,  constructive  work,  color,  de¬ 
sign,  and  what  not,  are  taking  up  the 


time  allotted.  How,  then,  can  any 
attention  be  given  to  interior  decora¬ 
tion?  The  answer  seems  simple.  We 
must  consider  the  cultural  and  practical 
values  of  the  various  subjects  of  art 
instruction,  and  see  whether  something 
may  not  be  eliminated,  and  a  study  of 
pictures  in  relation  to  the  home  sub¬ 
stituted. 


EARTH-BOUND 

Ghosts?  Love  would  fain  believe, 

Earth  being  so  sweet,  the  dead  might  wish 
to  return! 

Is  it  so  strange  if,  even  in  heaven,  they  yearn 
For  the  May-time  and  the  dream  it  used  to 
give? 

*  *  *  * 

How  strange  would  be  the  sight 

Of  the  little  towns  and  twisted  streets  again, 
Where  all  the  hurrying  works  and  ways  of 
men 

Would  seem  a  children’s  game  for  our  delight. 
*  *  *  * 

How  sweet  it  all  would  seem 

To  souls  that  from  the  aeonian  ebb  and  flow 
Came  down  to  hear  once  more  the  to  and  fro 
Swing  o’  the  clock  dictate  its  hourly  theme. 

How  sweet  the  strange  recall 
From  vast  antiphonies  of  joy  and  pain 
Beyond  the  grave,  to  these  old  books  again, 
That  cosy  lamp,  those  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Home!  Home!  The  old  desire! 

We  would  shut  out  the  innumerable  skies, 
Draw  close  the  curtains,  then  with  patient 
eyes 

Bend  o’er  the  hearth;  laugh  at  our  memories, 
Or  watch  them  crumbling  in  the  crimson  fire. 

Alfred  Noyes. 
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Story  Pictures  in  the  Schoolroom 

By  Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Author  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


npHE  pic- 
^  tures  dec- 
orating  a 
schoolroom  are 
often  chosen 
for  many  pur¬ 
poses  besides 
the  aesthetic 
end  for  which 
they  were 
made.  They 
may  be  used  to 
point  a  moral  or  teach  dry  facts;  they 
may  be  correlated  with  lessons  in  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  mythology,  nature 
study  and  all  the  rest;  they  may  form 
the  basis  of  a  story  to  enliven  the  rec¬ 
reation  hour,  or  suggest  the  subject  of 
a  composition.  The  connoisseur,  with 
his  fixed  idea  of  art  for  art’s  sake, 
scorns  all  such  secondary  uses,  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  any  method  which  will  arouse  a 
child’s  interest  in  good  art.  The  pu¬ 
pil  who  can  see  the  weakness  of 
Charles  I,  as  Van  Dyck  revealed  it,  has 
gone  a  little  way  towards  understanding 
the  aim  of  great  portrait  painting.  The 
classes  supplementing  the  study  of 
Greek  mythology  by  photographs  or  casts 
of  antique  sculpture  develop  unconscious¬ 
ly  the  sense  of  modelling  and  fine  propor¬ 
tion.  The  writer  of  a  composition  based 
on  a  picture  will  scrutinize  every  detail 
of  the  subject  until  it  is  stamped  indel¬ 
ibly  on  the  memory. 


The  most  popular  art  subject  with 
young  people  is  the  “story  picture.” 
From  one  point  of  view,  of  course,  every 
picture  is  a  story  picture  in  the  sense 
that  an  active  imagination  may  weave 
a  drama  out  of  it.  The  figure  of  an 
animal,  Landseer’s  Newfoundland  Dog, 
let  us  say,  may  suggest  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
ploits  to  form  an  endless  tale.  A  por¬ 
trait,  like  the  head  of  Van  Dyck’s  Prince 
Charles,  may  be  the  starting  point  of 
the  life  story  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
A  real  story  picture,  however,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  one  on  which  a 
story  may  be  based,  as  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  differs  from  a  simple 
Madonna,  or  Boughton’s  Pilgrims  going 
to  Church,  from  Stuart’s  portrait  of 
George  Washington.  The  real  story 
picture  contains  a  story  by  implication, 
the  story  the  artist  meant  to  tell,  and 
to  draw  this  out  is  quite  another  matter 
than  building  one  of  our  own  upon  a 
picture  not  intended  for  the  purpose. 
This  distinction  cannot  be  rigidly  en¬ 
forced,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  worth 
keeping  clearly  in  mind.  We  do  not 
want  to  fix  the  “literary  habit,”  so  to 
speak,  upon  a  child,  so  that  every  pic¬ 
ture  necessarily  means  a  story  to  him. 
On  this  account  the  pictures  assigned 
as  subjects  of  compositions  should  be 
chosen  with  discrimination.  If  they 
are  not  essentially  story  pictures,  the 
composition  should  be  descriptive  rather 
than  anecdotic.  If  they  are  anecdotic, 


□□ - o 
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STORY  PICTURES  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM 


the  story  evolved  from  them  should 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  original 
intention. 

Of  story  pictures  properly  so-called, 
there  are  many  kinds.  Naturally  the 
little  child  takes  most  readily  to  those 
in  which  children  figure.  In  this  class 
we  use  freely  those  centering  in  the 
Christ-child.  These  were  the  first  chil¬ 
dren’s  story  subjects  ever  painted,  and 
for  many  centuries  were  the  only  sub¬ 
jects  containing  child  figures  of  any 
kind.  Even  in  this  day  of  great  art 
riches  we  still  turn  to  these  treasures  of 
the  past  as  the  most  satisfactory  ma¬ 
terial  we  can  show  our  little  ones.  There 
is  the  lovely  ideal  subject  of  the  Holy 
Family,  and  the  story  subjects  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  Boy  Jesus  among 
the  Doctors.  There  are  also  many 
illustrations  of  the  pretty  legends  which 
have  grown  up  about  the  Christ  story, 
like  the  Vision  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Christopher  and  the  Christ-child. 

Pictures  of  average  child  life  in  the 
home,  among  playmates,  and  in  the 
great  outdoor  world  come  to  us  from 
many  sources,  many  art  periods  and 
many  lands.  They  range  from  Murillo’s 
delightful  and  dirty  street  boys  to 
Reynolds’  charming  little  English  aris¬ 
tocrats  and  Velasquez’  young  Spanish 
royalties.  When  the  painter  actually 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  child,  his  pic¬ 
ture  lasts  forever. 


But  youthful  interest  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  pictures  of  youthful  pursuits. 
Whatever  a  child  likes  to  hear  about, 
or  read  about,  or  look  at  in  real  life, 
that  he  enjoys  in  a  picture.  So  all 
sorts  of  subjects  from  the  common  work- 
a-day  world  are  attractive  to  him,  like 
the  works  of  Millet  and  Breton,  showing 
the  field  life  in  France,  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  little  masters,  with  scenes  in  the 
homes  and  markets  of  Holland,  the 
works  of  Winslow  Homer  showing  the 
life  of  the  sailor. 

Pictures  illustrating  legend  and  ad¬ 
venture  like  Abbey’s  Holy  Grail  series 
and  the  various  versions  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  are  full  of  suggestion 
to  the  imagination  and  stimulate  noble 
ideals  of  heroism  and  chivalry.  Many 
of  the  Greek  myths  have  been  illustrated 
by  various  painters  of  various  schools. 
Guido  Reni’s  ever  popular  Aurora 
makes  the  sun  myth  vivid,  while  Cor- 
regio’s  picture  of  Diana  is  an  equally 
pleasing  interpretation  of  the  moon 
story.  History  too  has  been  copiously 
illustrated,  though  not  always  in  the 
most  artistic  forms.  Bastien  Lepage 
has  made  Jeanne  d’ Arc’s  vision  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  Meissonier’s  “1814” 
illuminates  a  page  of  Napoleonic  his¬ 
tory. 

Many  examples  will  occur  to  the 
teacher  along  these  suggested  lines. 
The  story  picture  is  an  invaluable  ad¬ 
junct  of  school  work  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
school  equipment. 
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ART  IN  ITS  PERFECTION  IS  NOT  OSTENTATIOUS;  IT 
LIES  HID,  AND  WORKS  ITS  EFFECT,  ITSELF  UNSEEN. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


ICHOOL  BEAUTIFUL 


Mural  Decorations  in  a  Primary  School 

MURAL  PAINTINGS  BY  J.  FRANK  COPELAND 
IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  A  PRIMARY  BUILDING 
IN  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

By  Emma  Britton 

Supervisor  of  Art  Instruction 


THIS  school  building  is  new  and  has 
a  dignified  exterior,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  renaissance.  Principal  and 
teachers  are  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
interior  beautiful  and  consistent  with 
the  exterior.  The  subjects  of  these 
mural  decorations  are  decorated  land¬ 
scapes  suggesting  things  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  seen  or  would  like  to  see. 

1(1.  At  the  left.)  The  seashore  with 
the  reflection  of  the  sunset  glow  on  the 
eastern  sky  lending  opalescent  color  to 
the  foam  flecked  surf.  Just  what  might 
be  seen  late  on  a  summer  afternoon  on 
the  Jersey  coast.  (Size  3'  x  7'.) 

(2.)  Moonlight  in  winter,  with  chil¬ 
dren  coasting  on  the  hill.  Tall,  straight 
tulip  trees  extend  very  high  into  the  sky. 
The  tiny  figures  of  the  coasters  give  the 
trees  added  height.  (Size  3'  x  4'.) 

(3).  Harvest  time  on  the  farm  with 
golden  shocks  of  grain  in  the  foreground 
and  the  farmhouse  and  barn  among  the 
trees  on  the  hill  beyond.  The  loaded 
wagon  is  laboring  up  the  hill  to  the 
bam.  (Size  2}/^  x  8'.) 

(4.)  The  edge  of  a  little  lake  among 
the  trees.  The  time  is  autumn  and 

1  See  upper  half  of  Plate  on  opposite  page. 


the  trees  are  golden  russet.  (Size 
8'  x  4'.) 

(5.)  The  sky  and  the  river.  The  rays 
of  the  late  afternoon  sun  stream  out 
from  behind  a  great  cloud  and  the  golden 
light  is  reflected  on  the  water.  (Size 
3'  x  7'.) 

2On  the  opposite  side  of  the  auditorium 
there  is  placed  a  memorial  in  memory  of 
twro  departed  teachers.  A  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  with  books  and 
flowers  are  ascending  the  hill  and  stairs 
to  the  temple.  This  might  represent 
teachers  and  students  wending  their 
way  to  school,  or  it  might  be  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  teachers  and  pupils  paying 
tribute  to  the  departed  ones. 

The  thought  of  the  whole  decoration 
is  suggested  by  the  color,  wrhich  is  subtle, 
spiritual,  and  beautiful. 

The  walls  of  the  auditorium  are 
tinted  in  harmonious  color.  The  hall 
is  therefore  a  pleasing  whole. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  an  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  interior  decoration 
course,  and  water  color  painting  in 
the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

2  See  lower  half  of  Plate  on  opposite  page. 
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No.  501.  E.  Rehm-Vietor:  London  Bridge.  161/*x40l/» 


No.  201.  A.  Luntz:  An  Old  Town. 

16'/aXl2l/s 


No.  228.  A  BendraO  SI.  Marys  in  Danzig. 
16'/8x12V2 


MINIATURES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  RHINE  PRINTS 
Published  by  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig,  Germany 
Atkinson  Mentzer  &  Company,  Agents 


No.  18.  F.  Kallmorgen:  Locomotive  Works.  39‘/iXZ/7i 


Photographs  of  the  interior  decoration  in  the  auditorium  of  a  primary  school,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  School  Arts  List  of  Works  of  Fine  Art  for 
Schoolroom  Decoration 


TO  HELP  THOSE  WHO  WISH  A  CONSERVATIVE 
GUIDE  IN  SELECTING  PICTURES  AND  CASTS 

THIS  list  does  not  pose  as  the  final  contains  the  titles  of  works  of  art  widely 
word  on  schoolroom  decoration.1  recognized  at  the  present  time  as  suit- 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete.  It  able  for  use  in  the  grades  specified. 

1  There  are  other  lists  of  appropriate  pictures  to  guide  the  teachers, — the  Craftsman’s,  that  of  the  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  (1896),  that  in  the  German  “Bibliotheca  Paedagogica, ” 
and  those  of  various  reliable  dealers.  Besides  these  are  lists  published  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  California  Library  Association,  the  City  of  New  York  and  a  score  of  other  cities,  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School, 
and  many  others.  Exhibitions  of  works  of  art  suitable  for  decoration  of  schoolroohis  have  been  held  by  the  Public 
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APPROVED  WORKS  OF  FINE  ART  FOR  SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION 


New  and  worthy  works  of  art  are  ap¬ 
pearing  every  year. 

The  grading  here  given  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  Close  grading  is 
impossible.  While  photographs  or  casts 
of  Greek  fragments  are  inappropriate 
for  primary  grades,  any  work  of  fine  art 
may  be  studied  with  profit  by  high 
school  pupils. 

The  list  does  not  include  photographs 
from  natural  scenery,  historical  sites, 
views  made  famous  through  literature, 
historic  buildings,  or  portraits  of  famous 
authors,  statesmen,  or  military  leaders 
(unless  such  portraits  happen  to  be 
famous  as  works  of  art).  All  such 
material  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
illustrative  of  geography,  history,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  other  topics,  to  be  used  for 
reference  whenever  needed,  or  as  deco¬ 
rations  for  special  classrooms  in  depart¬ 
mental  schools. 

Names  of  publishers,  sizes,  and  prices 
are  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  in 
many  cases  the  same  subjects  may  be 
had  of  several  publishers;  the  subjects 
may  be  had  in  several  sizes,  or,  in  the 
case  of  enlargements,  of  any  size  desired; 
and  lastly,  because  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  does  not  intend  to  compete 
with  picture  dealers.  The  Magazine 
is  interested  primarily  in  promoting  art 
education  by  every  possible  means,  and 
to  this  end  wishes  to  co-operate  as  help¬ 
fully  as  possible  with  every  other 
agency  having  a  similar  aim.2 


PICTURES 

GRADE  I 

A.ge  of  Innocence 

Reynolds 

Arrival  of  Shepherds 

Lerolle 

At  Grandmother’s 

Artz 

Baby 

Woodbury 

Baby  Stuart 

Van  Dyck 

Belated  Kid 

Hunt 

Boy  with  Wheelbarrow 

Woodbury 

Can’t  You  Talk 

Holmes 

Cat  and  Kittens 

Adan 

Cradle  Song 

Lauenstein 

Distinguished  Member  of  the 

Humane  Society 

Landseer 

Divine  Shepherd 

Murillo 

Fairy  Pool 

Smith 

Feeding  the  Chickens 

Millet 

First  Lesson 

Bateman 

First  Step 

Millet 

Five  Senses  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

Hiawatha 

Norris 

London  Bridge 

Rehm-Victor 

Madonna  of  the  Chair 

Raphael 

Madonna  and  Child 

Bellini 

Madonna  Gran’  Duca 

Raphael 

Madonna,  Infant  Jesus,  and 

St.  John 

Botticelli 

Mother  and  Child 

Brush 

Mother’s  School 

Geoffrey 

Play  Days  in  Holland 

Charlet 

Saved 

Landseer 

Shepherd’s  Dog 

Bonheur 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua 

Murillo 

St.  John  and  the  Lamb 

Murillo 

Who  Will  Be  a  Soldier 

Rehm-Victor 

GRADE  II 

Angel  Heads 

Reynolds 

Caritas 

Thayer 

Cat  Family 

Adan 

Children  Catching  Minnows 

Curran 

Children  of  the  Shell 

Murillo 

Cool  Valley 

Thoma 

School  Art  League  jointly  with  other  associations,  Boston  (1894),  Brooklyn  Institute  (1896),  the  Newark  Free  Public 
Library  (1903),  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co.  (1911),  etc.,  and  the  record  of  some  of  these  has  happily  been  preserved 
in  printed  lists. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  files  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  show  that,  and  there  are  helpful 
publications  such  as  Part  VI,  of  "Modern  American  Library  Economics”  by  J.  C.  Dana  (of  the  Newark  Library), 
and  if  the  teacher  goes  into  the  related  question  of  the  importance  of  art  objects  as  aids  to  teaching,  that  is  emphasized, 
for  example,  in  the  recently  issued  little  volume  on  “Art  Museums  and  Schools.” 

For  this  footnote  the  Editor  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

a  Names  of  reliable  dealers,  sizes,  prices,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  request,  by  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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APPROVED  WORKS  OF  FINE  ART  FOR  SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION 


Deer  in  Forest  at  Twilight 

Bonheur 

Red  Riding  Hood 

Hermann 

Dignity  and  Impudence 

Landseer 

Return  to  the  Farm 

Troy on 

Drinking  Trough 

Dupre 

Ring,  Ring  for  Liberty 

Mosler 

Feeding  Her  Birds 

Millet 

Robinetta 

Reynolds 

Fishing  Village 

Couse 

Shepherdess  Knitting 

Millet 

Hedda 

Kaulbach 

Sheepfold 

Jacque 

Helping  Hand 

Renouf 

Shepherd  and  His  Flock 

Bonheur 

Interior  of  a  Cottage 

Israels 

Shower 

Laugee 

King  of  Rome 

Signal  of  Peace 

Dallin 

Land  of  the  Merry  Makers 

Rehm-Victor 

St.  Anthony 

Murillo 

Little  Readers 

Vogel 

Strawberry  Girl 

Reynolds 

Madonna  Gran’  Duca 

Raphael 

Swans  Schramm-Zittau 

Mother  and  Child 

Toulmouche 

Mother  and  Children 

Nourse 

GRADE  IV 

Mother’s  School 

Miss  Bowles 

Old  King  Cole 

Poultry  Roosting 

Primary  School  in  Brittany 
Return  of  the  Flock 

Soup  Time 

Spring 

Geoff  roy 
Reynolds 
Rehm-Victor 
Katz 
Geoff  roy 
Braith 
Kever 
Mauve 

Arabs  on  the  March  Schreyer 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds  Lerolle 

At  the  Watering  Trough  Dagnan-Bouveret 

Balloon  Dupre 

Boy  with  a  Hawk  Maes 

Brother  and  Sister  Thayer 

Call  to  the  Ferryman  Knight 

Christmas  Chimes  Rlashfield 

Strawberry  Girl 

Reynolds 

Christmas  Market 

Biese 

Young  Artist 

Baker 

Christopher  Columbus 

Piombo 

Cornfield 

Constable 

GRADE  111 

Deacon’s  One  Hoss  Shay 

Pyle 

Angel  with  Lute 

Carpaccio 

Escaped  Cow 

Dupre 

Balloon 

Dupre 

Flower  Girl  in  Holland 

Hitchcock 

Blacksmith 

Frere 

Hay  Wain 

Constable 

Brook 

Couse 

Holland  Cattle 

Troyon 

Children  of  Charles  I 

Van  Dyck 

Homestead  with  the  Windmill 

Gentzel 

Children  of  the  Sea 

Israels 

Horse  Fair 

Bonheur 

Early  Spring  in  the  Meadow 

Herd  tie 

Imperial  Courier 

Schreyer 

Farm  Scene  with  Cattle 

Marcke 

Kabyl 

Schreyer 

Golden  Hours 

Elsley 

Little  Rose 

Whistler 

Highland  Hearth 

Douglas 

Little  Shepherdess 

Millet 

Holy  Family 

Murillo 

Madame  LeBrun  and  Daughter 

LeBrun 

Holy  Night 

Correggio 

Madonna  of  the  Arbor 

Bouveret 

Hour  of  the  Angelus 

Perret 

Morning  Bath 

Bridgman 

Horse  Fair 

Bonheur 

Oral  Tradition 

Alexander 

Knitting  Lesson 

Millet 

Paysage 

Corot 

Lion  and  Lioness 

Essen 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Kaulbach 

Little  Samuel 

Reynolds 

Plowman 

Georgi 

Madonna  of  the  Shop 

Dagnan-Bouveret 

Prince  of  the  Land 

Millais 

Melon  Eaters 

Murillo 

Prince  Don  Balthazer  Carlos 

Velasquez 

Pear  Eaters 

Murillo 

Return  to  the  Farm 

Troyon 

Penelope  Boothby 

Reynolds 

Sheep  Shearer 

Millet 

Portrait  of  a  Boy 

Cuyp 

Spinners 

Gay 

Potato  Planting 

Millet 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

Murillo 

Primary  School  in  Brittany 

Geoffroy 

Thoroughbred 

Hardy 

Protest 

Dallin 

Tom  Hat 

Sully 
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GRADE  V 


Angelus 

Millet 

Autumn 

Mauve 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Duplessis 

Birth  of  the  Flag 

Mosher 

Blue  Boy 

Gainsborough 

Boyhood  of  Raleigh 

Millais 

Boy  of  Winander 

Walker 

Call  of  the  Shepherd 

Volkman 

Christ  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doctors 

Hoffman 

Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 

Society 

Landseer 

End  of  Day 

Ad  an 

Fog  Warning 

Homer 

Gleaners 

Millet 

High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Cornwall 

King  Arthur 

Vischer 

Little  Seamstress 

Millet 

Melon-Eaters 

Murillo 

Minute  Man 

French 

Oath  of  Knighthood 

Abbey 

Oxen  Going  to  Work 

Troy on 

Oxen  Ploughing 

Bonheur 

Puritans  Going  to  Worship 

Boughton 

Prince  Don  Balthazer  Carlos 

Valesquez 

Ripening  Wheatfield 

Volkmann 

Sentinels 

Moschowitz 

Shepherdess 

Lerolle 

Shepherdess 

Millet 

Song  of  the  Lark 

Breton 

Sower 

Millet 

Spirit  of  ’76 

Willard 

Treaty  with  the  Indians 

Millet 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution 

Johnson 

Watering  Place 

Marcke 

Winter  Night 

Munscheid 

GRADE  VI 

Abraham  Lincoln 

St.  Gaudens 

At  Anchor 

Mesdag 

Aurora 

Guido  Reni 

Automedon  with  the  Horses  of  Achilles 

Boy  Lincoln 

Regnault 

Johnson 

Bringing  Home  the  Cattle 

Moran 

By  the  Riverside 

Lerolle 

Bugle  Call 

Hunt 

Child  Handel 

Dicksee 

Columbus  at  Court  of  Isabella 

Brozik 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs 

Corot 

Evolution  of  the  Book 

Alexander 

Fog  Warning 
George  Washington 
King  Arthur 
King  of  Rome 
Knitting  Lesson 
Landing  of  Columbus 
Minute  Man 
Oath  of  Knighthood 
On  the  Beach 
Oxen  Plowing 
Penn’s  Treaty 
Puritan 


Homer 
Stuart 
Vischer 
Lawrence 
Millet 
Vandelyn 
French 
Abbey 
Hecker 
Bonheur 
Abbey 
St.  Gaudens 


Puritans  Watching  for  Relief  Ships  Boughton 


Red  Sunset 

Round  Table  of  King  Arthur 
Santa  Maria,  Nina  and  Pinta 
Shaw  Memorial 
Sheep  on  the  Dunes 
Sir  Galahad 
Sower 
Vigil 

Washington  at  Valley  Forge 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware 

Water  Gate 

Water  Mill 

Windmill 

W  ood-gatherers 

Young  Pioneer 


Kampmann 
Abbey 
Moran 
St.  Gaudens 
Mauve 
Watts 
Millet 
Pettie 
Pyle 
Leutz 
Marcke 
Hecker 
Ruysdael 
Corot 
Volk 


GRADE  VII 


Alice 

Chase 

All’s  Well 

Winslow  Homer 

Angelus 

Millet 

Avenue  Middelharnis 

Hobbema 

Bugle  Call 

Hunt 

Cairn 

Alexander 

Cook 

Vermeer 

Days  in  Old  Virginia 

Taylor 

Departure 

Abbey 

Don  Quixote 

Raeburn 

Fifth  Avenue  at  Twilight 

Harrison 

Fighting  Temeraire 

Turner 

Flight  of  Night 

Hunt 

Going  to  Work 

Millet 

Golden  Sunset 

Krishitsky 

Haymakers 

L’Hermitte 

Hertig’s  Fountain  in  Rothenburg 

Beckert 

Holland  Coast  and  Fishing  Boats 

Mesdag 

Horses  of  Achilles 

Regnault 

In  the  Meadow 

Lerolle 

Italian  Landscape 

Johansen 

Landscape 

Baumann 
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Little  Seamstress 

Israels 

Minute  Man 

French 

Out  of  Old  Frankfurt 

Beckert 

Printing  Press 

Alexander 

Railsplitter 

Mulligan 

Sea  Gulls 

Matthaei 

Shaw  Memorial 

St.  Gaudens 

Shepherd’s  Star 

Breton 

Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night 

Alquist 

Sistine  Madonna 

Raphael 

Snow  and  Spruces 

Colombi 

Song  of  the  Talking  Wire 

Farnv 

St.  Barbara 

Vecchio 

St.  Mary’s  in  Danzig 

Bendrat 

Swift  and  Stella 

Dicksee 

View  on  the  Seine 

Martin 

Washington  before  Columbia 

Blashfield 

Water  Gate 

Marcke 

William  II  of  Nassau 

Van  Dyck 

Willows 

Corot 

Young  Orator 

Brown 

GRADE  VIII 

Afterglow 

Dielitz 

Alexander  Hamilton 

Trumbull 

An  Old  Town 

Luntz 

Approach  to  Venice 

Turner 

Autumn  Oaks 

Inness 

Autumn  of  the  Hillside 

Volkmann 

Bay  of  Gascony 

Bohme 

Battersea  Bridge 

Whistler 

Breaking  Home  Ties 

Hovenden 

Caritas 

Thayer 

City  Gate  Tower 

Petzet 

Chivalry  E. 

B.  Leighton 

Concert 

Ter-Borch 

Continent  of  Africa 

French 

Continent  of  America 

French 

Continent  of  Asia 

French 

Continent  of  Europe 

French 

Falling  Leaves  Wisinger-Florian 

Fighting  Temeraire 

Turner 

Ford 

Corot 

Georgia  Pines 

Inness 

Golden  Stairs 

Burne-Jones 

Golden  Sunset 

Krishitzky 

Haymakers 

L’Hermitte 

Joan  of  Arc  Hearing  the  Voices 

Bastien-Lepage 

Lake 

Corot 

Land  and  Sea 

Dougherty 

Landscape 

Baumann 

Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality 

Simons 

Lincoln 

St.  Gaudens 

Little  Seamstress 

Israels 

Medfield  Meadows 

Inness 

Mill 

Rembrandt 

Moses 

Michelangelo 

Morning  in  the  Mountains 

Hoch 

Nail  Makers 

Bjarck 

November  Days  in  Normandy 

Thaulow 

Oak  Forest 

Ruysdael 

Queen  Louise 

Richter 

Reading  from  Homer 

Alma-Tadema 

Shaw  Memorial 

St.  Gaudens 

Sherman  Memorial 

St.  Gaudens 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Raeburn 

Sistine  Madonna 

Raphael 

Summer  Near  Vienna 

Darnaut 

Sunday  Rest 

Leiber 

Sunny  Winter  Day  Muller-Ivurzwelly 

Temperance 

Burne-Jones 

Water  Carrier 

Millet 

Weaver 

Baumann 

Winter  in  the  Mountains 

Ivampmann 

Winter  Solitude 

Biesse 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Abraham  Lincoln  St.  Gaudens 

Abu  Simbel,  Fagade  of  Larger  Temple 
Acropolis,  Athens 

TSsop  Velasquez 

After  the  Rain  Miiller-Kurz  welly 


Alexander  Hamilton 
Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial 
Alma  Mater 
Angels 

Angel  With  Harp 
Angel  with  Tambourine 
Angel  Playing  Viol 
Angelus 

Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit 
Aphrodite  of  Melos 
Apollo  of  the  Belvidere 
Appian  Way 
Approach  to  Venice 
Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome 
Arch  of  Titus, 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens  in  His  Studio  Cox 
Aurora  Guido  Reni 


Trumbull 
Schrader 
Millais 
Arnault 
French 
French 
Forli 
Fra  Angelico 
Fra  Angelico 
Melozzo  da  Forli 
Millet 
Dallin 


Boulanger 

Turner 

Michaelangelo 
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Automedon  with  the  Horses  of  Achilles 


Autumn 

Regnault 

Mauve 

Autumn  Gold 

Inness 

Autumn  Golden  Light 

Ahl 

Bargello  Palace  Stairs 

Bismarck 

Lenbach 

Blacksmith  of  Lyme  Regis 

Whistler 

Broad  Street,  New  York 

Cooper 

Call  to  the  Ferryman 

Knight 

Captive  Andromache 

Leighton 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo 

Chaucer 

Chemistry 

Chavannes 

Choosing  the  Caskets 

Barth 

Cicero’s  Oration 

Maccari 

Circe 

Bume- Jones 

Claudius  Entering  the  Senate 

Maccari 

Coming  Storm 

Inness 

Concert 

Terborch 

Continent  of  Africa 

French 

Continent  of  America 

French 

Continent  of  Asia 

French 

Continent  of  Europe 

French 

Corridor  Alhambra 

Countess  Potocka 

Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra 

Coppersmith 

Ward 

Cumaean  Sibyl 

V  edder 

Dante 

Elliott 

Dante  and  Beatrice 

Haliday 

Delphic  Sibyl 

Michaelangelo 

Diana’s  Bath 

Corot 

Early  April 

Talcott 

Edge  of  the  Wood 

Corot 

Elements  of  a  Newspaper 

Dielmann 

Elizabeth  Bas 

Rembrandt 

Engineering 

Marsh 

Epic  Poetry 

Chavannes 

Erasmus 

Holbein 

Evening 

Mesdag 

Evening  in  May 

Troy on 

Evolution  of  the  Book 

Alexander 

Faffing  Gladiator 

Rimmer 

Fates 

Simons 

Flight  of  Night 

Hunt 

Forge  of  Vulcan 

Velasquez 

Forging  the  Shaft 

Weir 

Four  Apostles 

Durer 

Frieze  of  the  Prophets 

Sargent 

Ganymede 

Walker 

George  Gisze 
George  Washington 
Giotto’s  Campanile 
Glass  Blowers  of  Murano 
Gleaners 
Golden  Stairs 
Great  Temple  at  Paestum 
Hay  Wain 

The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
History,  Mythology,  Tradition 
Hope 
Housewife 

Interior  of  Dutch  House 
In  the  Forest 
Isle  of  Death 
Jester 

Joan  of  Arc  Hearing  the  Voices 


Holbein 

Stuart 

Ulrich 

Millet 

Burne-Jones 

Constable 

Dielman 

Burne-Jones 

Vaille 

Hoch 

Courtens 

Boecklin 

Hals 


Bastien-Lepage 

John  Marshall  Inman 

Justice  Simons 


Kamak,  Great  Hall  of  Columns 
King  Arthur 
Laocoon  Group 
Lake 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Laughing  Cavalier 

Madonna  of  the  Harpies 

Madonna  of  the  Tribune 

Man  with  Fur  Cap 

Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet 

Martha  Washington 

May  Night 

Medicine  Man 

Michael  Faraday 

Milton  Dictating  Paradise  Lost 


Vischer 

Corot 
Corot 
Inness 
Hals 
Del  Sarto 
Correggio 
Rembrandt 
Rembrandt 
Stuart 
Metcalf 
Dallin 
Phillips 
Munkacsy 

Mona  Lisa  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Moonlight  Schnars 

Morning  Mesdag 

Moses  Michaelangelo 

Muses  Welcoming  the  Genius  of  Enlightenment 

Chavannes 

Napoleon  Delaroche 

Oxen  Plowing  Bonheur 

Parthenon 

Portrait  of  Artist’s  Mother  Whistler 

Portrait  of  an  Engraver  Mat  hey 

Portrait  Heads  Holbein 

Portrait  of  Himself  Rembrandt 

Portrait  of  Himself  as  an  Officer  Rembrandt 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons 


Gainsborough 
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Pot  of  Basil 
Prophets 

Prosperity  under  the  Law 
Reading  from  Homer 
Road  to  Concameau 
Robert  Bums 


Alexander 

Sargent 

Low 

Alma-Tadema 

Picknell 

Raeburn 


Robert  Cheseman  with  a  Falcon  Holbein 

Rolling  Mill  Menzel 

Santa  Barbara  Palma  Vecchio 

Sir  Galahad  Watts 

Sistine  Madonna  Raphael 

South  Porch  of  the  Erechtheum 
Sherman  Memorial  St.  Gaudens 

St.  Catherine  Raphael 

St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  Raphael 

Summer  Day  in  Holland  Water  Clays 

Surrender  of  Breda  Velasquez 

Syndics  Rembrandt 

Tapestry  Weavers  Velasquez 

Temple  of  Isis,  Philae 

Theseus,  from  East  Pediment  of  Parthenon 
Theseum 

Three  Fates,  from  East  Pediment  of  Parthenon 
Torrent  Ruysdael 

Treaty  with  the  Indians  Millet 

Tribute  Money  Titian 

Twilight  Burgel 

Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus  Turner 

View  of  Delft  Vermeer 

Victory  of  Samothrace 

Vintage  Festival  Alma-Tadema 

Virgin  Enthroned  Thayer 

Vision  of  St.  Bernard  Filippino  Lippi 

Walt  Whitman  Alexander 

Wave  James 

Winifred  Dysart  „  Fuller 

Wisdom  of  the  Law  Walker 

Young  Woman  Opening  a  Casement  Vermeer 

PLASTER  CASTS 

GRADE  I 

Bambino  Andrea  della  Robbia 

Cherubs  Dancing  Donatello 

Cherub  with  Dolphin  Verrochio 

Cherubs  Playing  on  Tambourines  Donatello 
Cupid  From  the  Tomb  of  Henry  IV 

Lion’s  Head  Donatello 

Madonna  and  Child  Luca  della  Robbia 

Meditation  Pietro  Ghiloni 

Rabbit,  Reclining  Barye 


Rabbit,  Standing  Barye 

Singing  Cherubs 

GRADE  II 

Bear,  Dancing  Barye 

Bear,  Eating  Barye 

Cantoria  Frieze  (In  ten  panels) 

Lucca  della  Robbia 
Cat,  Seated  Egyptian 

Elephant,  Running  Barye 

Elephant,  Walking  Barye 

Head  of  Child  Desiderio  da  Settignano 

Infant  Christ  Desiderio  da  Settignano 

Laughing  Boy  Donatello 

Madonna  and  Child  Michelangelo 

Wolf,  Walking  Barye 

GRADE  III 

King  Attacking  a  City  Assyrian 

King  and  Queen  Banqueting  in  Garden 

Assyrian 

Lion,  Walking  Assyrian 

Madonna  and  Child  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
Medicine  Man  Dallin 

Panther,  Reclining  Barye 

Reliefs  from  Altar,  San  Antonia,  Padua 

Donatello 

Royal  Party  Hunting  Lions  Assyrian 

Singing  Children  Della  Robbia 

Singing  Boys  Donatello 

St.  John  Dampt 

St.  John  Donatello 

GRADE  IV 

Apobate’s  Votive  Offering  for  Victory  in  a 
Chariot  Race 

Boy  Extracting  Thorn  Classic 

Boy  and  Goose  Classic 

Diana  of  Versailles  Classic 

Faun  Playing  Flute  Classic 

Madonna,  Praying  Veit  Stross 

GRADE  V 

David  Verrochio 

Eagle,  with  Chaplet  of  Oak  Leaves  Classic 
Longfellow  Brook 

Paul  Revere  Dallin 

Shield  with  Eagle  Florentine 

Triumphal  Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon 

Thorwaldsen 


GRADE  VI 


Devil 

Eleusinian  Relief 


Renaissance 

Greek 
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Nicolo  da  Uzzano 

Donatello 

Pietro  Melini  Benedetto  da  Maiano 

Scout 

Dallin 

St.  John 

Donatello 

Washington 

Houdon 

Whittier 

Modern 

GRADE  VII 

Bacchantes,  Dancing 

David 

Mercie 

Franklin 

Houdon 

King  Arthur 

Vischer 

Lincoln 

Volke 

Singing  Boys 

Della  Robbia 

St.  George 

Donatello 

Tanagra  Figurine  Carrying  Urn 

Greek 

Tanagra  Figurine  Carrying  Vase 

Greek 

Washington 

Crawford 

GRADE  VIII 

Apollo  Citharoedes 

After  Scopas 

Augustus  Caesar 

Roman 

Charioteer  of  Delphi 

Greek 

Diana  Robing  From  Gabii,  Roman 

Euripides 

Classic 

Flying  Mercury 

Classic 

Ivephalos 

Classic 

Lowell 

Modem 

Tanagra  Figurine  Arranging  Hair  Greek 

Tanagra  Figurine,  Seated 

Greek 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Amazon 

Classic 

Apollo  Belvidere 

Classic 

Apollo  with  Lyre 

Classic 

Augustus  Caesar 

Roman 

Bacchantes  with  Bull 

Greek 

Caryatid  from  the  Eractheum,  Athens 

Clio,  Muse  of  History 

Classic 

Dante 

Renaissance 

David 

Verrochio 

Discobolos 

After  Myron 

Discobolos,  Standing 

Classic 

Fates  (so-called)  From  the  Parthenon 

Verrochio 

Faun 

Praxiteles 

General  Colleoni  (Equestrian  Statue) 

Verrochio 

Giuliano  de  Medici 

Michelangelo 

Hebe 

Thorwaldsen 

Hermes 

Praxiteles 

Homer 

Classic 

Joan  of  Arc 

Chapu 

Juno  Barbarini 

Classic 

Juno  Ludovisi 

Classic 

Lemnian  Athena 

Greek 

Lorenzo  de  Medici 

Metope  from  the  Parthenon 

Michelangelo 

Minerva  Giustiniani 

Classic 

Minerva  of  Velletri 

Classic 

Monument  of  Hegeso 

Greek 

Moses 

Michelangelo 

Nike  Paeonios 

Greek 

Nike,  Decorating  a  Trophy 

Greek 

Nike  (or  Victory)  of  Samothrace  Greek 

Nike,  Untying  her  Sandal 

.  Greek 

Orpheus,  Eurydice  and  Hermes 

Greek 

Shakespeare 

Roubilliac 

Sophocles 

Classic 

Thalia;  Muse  of  Comedy 

Classic 

Three  Fates  (so-called) 

Greek 

Unknown  Woman 

Renaissance 

Urania,  Muse  of  Astronomy 

Classic 

Venus  Genetrix 

Classic 

Venus  of  Melos 

Greek 

Virgil 

Classic 

Western  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon 

Greek 

Wrestlers 

Classic 

Young  Woman,  Portrait  Antonio  Rossellino 

Zeus  of  Otricoli 

Classic 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

So,  you  artists  and  musicians,  earth  awaits  perfection  still; 

Wisdom  tarries  by  the  brookside,  beauty  loiters  on  the  hill, 

For  the  love  that  shall  reveal  them  with  the  yet  undreamed-of  skill. — Bliss  Carman. 


OCTOBER  is  the  month  of  magnificence. 
Through  all  the  northern  zone,  the  deep 
brown  valleys  dream  beneath  veils  of  lav¬ 
ender;  the  still  green  fields  look  up  at  the  vast 
blue  sky  with  its  sailing  clouds  of  brilliant  white, 
and  smile  to  the  golden  sun;  the  purple  hills 
blaze  with  crimson  and  vermilion  fires.  Every 
roadside  thicket  has  its  burning  bush;  on  every 
headland  shines  a  pentecostal  flame.  Autumn 
walks  across  the  world  in  dyed  garments'  she 
has  stained  all  her  raiment  with  the  hues  of  love. 
Color  should  be  the  dominant  topic  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  beautiful  coloring  the  aim  in 
every  bit  of  work. 

Kindergarten2 

This  month  let  us  just  revel  in  the  richness  of 
the  autumn  out-of-doors.  Take  the  children 
for  many  walks.  Notice  changes  in  foliage. 
Collect  berries,  nuts  and  leaves  for  the  children 
to  play  with  and  classify.  Watch  the  brook 
with  its  life.  Notice  the  deserted  nests.  Visit 
the  pigeon  house  and  if  possible  have  a  carrier 
pigeon  in  the  kindergarten. 

AUTUMN  EXCURSION.  We  started  out 
gaily  with  our  baskets,  fifty  children  and  two 
teachers,  to  gather  nature  material  in  the  park. 
Soon  we  left  the  hot  sidewalk  and  went  through 
a  stone  gateway  into  a  lovely  shaded  path. 
When  we  came  to  an  open  space  we  all  stood 
still  and  looked  about.  A  glorious  mass  of  color 
met  our  eyes  on  every  side.  The  children  be¬ 
gan  to  shout,  “I  see  a  green  tree!”  “I  see  a 


red  bush!  ”  “I  see  an  orange  tree! ”  said  Alice. 
“I  see  a  little  brown  one!”  said  wee  John. 
Then  we  began  to  count  all  the  different  colors 
that  we  saw  in  bush  and  tree,  and  it  was  a  great 
number  as  the  children  counted  tints  and 
shades  as  different  colors. 

Then  the  difference  in  size  and  shape  began 
to  be  commented  on.  “Isn’t  that  a  tall  tree?” 
“Here  is  a  baby  tree.”  “Isn’t  that  one 
round?”  Soon  we  had  classified  them  into  tall 
and  short;  round  and  pointed,  thick  and  thin. 
Bushes  were  called  little  trees  at  first  but  we 
soon  found  out  that  they  grew  differently. 

Leaves  were  falling  about  us  as  a  fresh  breeze 
came  up,  and  the  children  flew  to  pick  them  as 
they  fell.  Soon  our  baskets  and  caps  were  full. 
We  took  our  leaves  back  to  the  kindergarten 
and  spent  a  happy  half  hour  sorting  and  nam¬ 
ing  them.  We  found  we  had  oak,  elm,  maple 
and  beech  leaves.  Some  we  put  away  in  a  press 
to  be  used  later  for  pasting  and  painting.  A  few 
of  each  kind  we  pasted  on  the  windows  where 
the  sun  shone  in  and  enjoyed  them  there  for 
a  week.  This  caused  the  children  to  notice 
the  different  veining  in  the  leaves  as  the  days 
went  on  and  leaves  which  were  brought  in  each 
morning  were  compared  with  them.  As  we 
had  gathered  many  oak  leaves  the  remaining 
time  was  spent  in  making  crowns  of  them 
which  the  children  wore  home.  F.  J.  T. 

MOUNTED  LEAVES.  Very  effective  is  a 
glossy  brown  oak-leaf  glued  upon  an  elliptical 
mount  which  has  been  washed  with  brilliant 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied  with 
samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

2  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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orange.  Mount  in  turn  upon  a  larger  ellipse 
colored  brown.  With  the  addition  of  a  gold 
cord  this  makes  a  pleasing  simple  gift. 

CUT-OUT  LEAVES.  When  the  children 
are  mixing  red  and  yellow  water-color  to  get 
the  orange  let  them  wash  over  some  cut-out 
maple-leaves  in  variegated  effect.  A  season¬ 

able  invitation  for  the  October  mother’s  meet¬ 
ing  may  be  made  by  pasting  two  of  these  to¬ 
gether  at  the  stems  with  a  tiny  note  inside  the 
booklet.  c.  y.  d. 

BOXES.  When  one  considers  the  variety 

and  amount  of  material  to  be  packed  away  in 
the  kindergarten,  one  realizes  the  value  of  good 
boxes.  Butter  boxes,  oblong  in  shape,  carefully 
washed,  dried  and  well  stained  in  a  good  color, 
are  attractive,  strong  and  easily  packed  into 
a  small  space.  s.  e.  b. 

Primary 

SPECIAL  attention  this  (month  should  be 
given  to  drill  in  color  terms.  Mr.  Mun- 
sell  in  his  latest  book,  Color  Balance, 
recommends: 

Grade  1.  The  seeking  in  nature  and  art  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  the  com¬ 
paring  of  these  with  their  middle  colors,  and  the  using 
of  these  in  borders  and  rosettes. 

Grade  II.  The  seeking  in  nature  and  art  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  yellow-red,  green-yellow,  blue-green,  purple-blue, 
and  red-purple,  the  comparing  of  these  with  their  middle 
colors,  and  the  use  of  them  in  borders  and  rosettes. 

Grade  III.  The  studying  of  light,  middle,  and  dark 
values  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  and  the 
use  of  them  in  design. 

Whatever  the  “system”  used  the  important 
thing  is  to  begin  to  establish  the  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  for  color,  of  thinking  definitely  about  color, 
and  of  enjoying  the  intelligent  use  of  color  in 
school  work. 

October  furnishes  no  end  of  alluring  material 
in  trees,  the  late  flowers,  the  odd  seed-packs, 
berries  and  fruits,  and  the  ripened  leaves. 

OCTOBER  PICTURES.  The  illustrative 
drawing  for  the  month  will  vary  according  to 
locality.  Harry  Leroy  Jones  once  said  “When 
I  ask  children  in  one  part  of  my  city  to  draw  a 
chicken  they  make  a  whole  backyard  full  of  live 
poultry;  in  another  part  of  the  city  they  give 
me  one  featherless  bird  hung  up  by  his  hind 
legs!”  The  teacher  will  discuss  with  the 


children  what  scene  they  can  draw  that  will  be 
typical  of  the  month,  something  seen  only  or 
chiefly  in  October.  In  the  country  it  may 
well  be  a  gorgeous  tree  on  a  hillside  or  by  a 
road.  In  the  city  it  may  be  such  a  tree  in  a 
park.  Fruit  gathering  would  be  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  in  some  sections. 


Plate  I.  The  face  of  an  envelope  and  two  of  the 
cards  of  a  color  packet  such  as  primary  children  love  to 
make.  The  envelope  is  the  child’s  favorite  color.  Each 
card  has  a  border  line  corresponding  with  the  color  of 
the  object  drawn  upon  it. 

COLOR  PACKETS.  Have  the  children 
make  envelopes  by  folding,  cutting,  and  pasting 
sheets  of  manila  paper.  Have  them  cut  from 
drawing  paper  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  the  same 
size  to  fit  loosely  in  each  envelope.  Let  each 
child  color  the  face  of  his  envelope  his  favorite 
color  and  print  his  name  upon  it.  During  the 
month  make  drawings  in  color  from  a  red  leaf, 
a  yellow  leaf,  a  green  leaf,  a  blue  flower,  a  purple 
fruit,  or  other  objects  showing  typical  colors. 
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Write  or  print  on  each  sheet  the  name  of  the 
object  and  the  word  for  its  color.  See  Plate 

I  A. 

LEAF  ROSETTES.  Children  like  things 
that  “Work.”  They  like  also  co-operative 
ventures.  Here  is  a  new  one.  Fold  a  6"  x  9" 
sheet  of  paper  on  its  long  diameter.  Fold  down 
one  corner  of  the  folded  piece  to  the  diameter 
and  crease  it.  This  will  give  a  line  at  45°  from 
the  middle  of  a  short  edge  of  the  sheet  to  a  point 


inch  from  the  sharp  end  of  the  petals  make  a 
hole.  Cut  a  circle  the  right  size  to  look  well 
for  a  center.  Color  it  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  effect  of  all  the  leaves.  Use  a  brass 
fastener  to  hold  the  circle  and  the  eight  petals 
of  the  rosette  together.  This  may  be  opened 
and  shut  like  a  fan,  or  spread  to  form  a  rosette, 
as  shown,  in  Plate  I  at  B.  The  children  will 
enjoy  adjusting  this  to  make  two  squares,  one 
over  the  other,  forming  an  octagonal  rosette. 


A  Childs  Sketch  of  Old  Glory’ 


jy[s uie  on  ruled,  paper. 


Plate  II.  Flags  for  the  Columbus  Day  celebration.  The  easiest  way  for  a  child  to 
make  a  sketch  of  Old  Glory  is  by  the  use  of  ruled  paper.  Fig.  2  shows  the  Italian  flag, 
green,  white,  and  red.  Fig.  3,  the  Spanish  flag,  yellow,  with  a  red  band  above  and  below. 


on  one  long  side  3"  from  a  corner.  Find  a  cor¬ 
responding  point  on  the  opposite  long  side. 
Rule  lines  from  these  two  points  to  the  ends  of 
the  long  diameter  of  the  sheet.  Cut  on  these 
lines.  This  will  give  the  kite-shaped  petals 
for  the  rosette,  Plate  I,  B.  Each  pupil  should 
be  furnished  with  several  of  these.  Upon 
each  piece  trace  an  autumn  leaf  and  color  it. 
Put  the  name  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  pupil  on  the 
back  of  each  piece.  Let  the  pupils  assist  in 
making  groups  of  eight  pieces  to  form  the 
rosettes.  Select  the  leaves  that  look  best 
together,  size  and  color  being  considered.  One 


COLUMBUS  DAY  FLAGS.  Three  of  these 
will  be  needed:  The  Flag  of  Italy.  Columbus 
was  bom  at  Genoa,  hence  Italy  shares  the 
honor.  The  Italian  flag  is  shown  in  Plate  II 
at  2.  It  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  the  left  third  painted  green,  the  right 
third  red.  The  Flag  of  Spain.  Queen  Isabella 
aided  Columbus  with  ships  and  money,  hence 
Spain  shares  the  honor.  The  Spanish  flag 
(man-of-war)  is  shown  in  Plate  II  at  3.  It  may 
be  made  from  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  upper 
and  lower  quarters  painted  red,  the  two  middle 
quarters  yellow.  The  Flag  of  the  United  States. 
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Plate  III.  Illustrative  drawing.  Subject,  “It  won’t  hurt  you.”  1.  By  Uldene  Trickett, 
2.  By  Ethel  Claypob.  These  little  girls  are  in  grade  II,  the  Fountain  School,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


Plate  IV.  The  flat  and  a  picture  of 
the  completed  Jack-o’-lantern  of  paper. 
By  Miss  Elva  Alexander,  Oxford,  Pa. 


This  is  rather  difficult  for  children  to  draw,  but 
ruled  paper  will  help  them.  Take  a  sheet  of 
ruled  paper,  P,  Plate  II.  Cut  from  one  edge 
the  strip  S.  Place  this  strip  at  the  left  in  such 
a  position  that  the  ruled  lines  on  the  strip  alter¬ 
nate  exactly  with  the  ruled  lines  on  the  paper. 
The  positions  for  eight  horizontal  lines  drawn 
mid-way  between  the  ruled  lines  of  the  paper 
are  thus  determined.  Draw  these  eight  lines. 
Count  down  seven  spaces  and  locate  F,  the 
comer  of  the  field.  The  field  is  a  little  longer 
horizontally  than  vertically.  Outline  the  shape 
of  the  field,  and  then  determine  the  whole 
shape  of  the  flag,  with  its  thirteen  bars.  Color 
the  field  blue.  Color  the  space  immediately 
below  each  ruled  line  red,  making  in  all  seven 
red  bars.  The  stars  which  may  be  indicated 
by  white  crosses  (drawn  with  a  brush  and 
Chinese  white)  are  eight  in  number  on  each  of 
the  six  lines  within  the  field.  A  splint,  to 
which  the  flag  may  be  glued,  will  serve  as  a 
staff. 

HALLOWE’EN  SKETCHES.  Make  them 
serial.  Here  are  some  subjects:  Getting  the 
pumpkin.  Making  the  Jack-o’-lantem.  Dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  having  fun  with  it.  What  hap¬ 
pened  at  night.  The  best  sketches  that  came 
to  the  office  last  year  were  from  the  Fountain 
School,  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Two  of  these 
entitled,  “It  won’t  hurt  you,”  are  shown  in 
Plate  III.  They  look  alive! 

A  PAPER  JACK-O’-LANTERN.  Miss 
Elva  Alexander  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  is  responsible 
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Plate  V.  The  first  of  two  plates  illustrating  Center  Work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Leroy  Jones, 
Somerville,  Mass.  Here  are  shown  studies  of  the  October  landscape,  of  a  tree  in  autumnal  coloring,  of  sprays 
of  leaves,  berries,  and  a  grass  head,  studies  of  individual  autumn  leaves,  leaf  forms  adapted  to  design,  and 
orderly  arrangements  of  pattern. 

for  that  shown  in  Plate  IV.  It  is  made  from  a  the  flat,  and  colored.  The  features  are  cut  out 

<i"  x  9"  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  The  construe-  with  a  knife.  A  miniature  candle  may  be 

tion  is  evident.  The  Jack’s  face  is  drawn  on  placed  within. 
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Plate  VI.  The  second  of  the  two  plates  illustrating  Center  Work.  Here  are  shown  preliminary  studies  in 
geometry  and  in  lettering,  the  flat  of  a  case  for  clippings  ornamented  appropriately  with  a  Greek  fret  symbolical  of  the 
best,  and  a  portfolio  for  holding  the  year’s  work  in  drawing  ornamented  with  a  conventional  apple  tree.  This  particular 
design  was  worked  throughout  with  a  broad  tooth-pick  and  colored  ink  on  a  colored  paper,  hence  the  treatment  of  the 
pattern  and  of  the  lettering. 


Grammar] 

OLOR  should  be  the  dominant  note 
throughout  the  month;  but  that  does  not 
mean  necessarily  the  painting  of  land 
scapes  and  autumn  leaves  every  day.  Plates  V 
and  VI,  showing  “center  work”  by  children  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Harry  Leroy  Jones  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts,  will  serve  to  illustrate  a 
typical  set  of  results,  such  as  may  be  secured 
this  fall  in  a  grammar  grade, — if  you  know  how! 

CENTER  WORK  IN  OCTOBER  AND 
NOVEMBER.  Special  Topic,  Beautiful 


Coloring.  This  would  work  itself  jjfout 
somewhat  as  follows,  under  convenient  head¬ 
ings.  Of  course,  work  in  number,  language, 
geography,  history  and  literature,  would  also 
be  involved  inevitably  in  such  a  program.  A 
program  like  this  would  give  vitality  to  all  the 
school  work,  and  enlist  the  liveliest  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  children. 

(1)  Illustration.  The  October  landscape  enriched  with 
color.  The  coloring  of  a  single  tree. 

(2)  Nature  Drawing.  The  wealth  of  color  in  a  single 
spray.  The  ripened  leaves.  Seed-packs  and  their  lovely 
colors. 

(3)  Information.  Nature’s  provision  for  another  year 
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Plate  VII.  A  cover  and  one  page  of  a  booklet  devoted  to  the  study  of  autumnal  coloring  by  a  sixth  grade  pupil. 


through  the  storage  of  life  in  seeds,  fruits,  etc.  Value 
of  nature’s  stores  to  man.  The  important  crops.  How 
they  look  in  the  fields.  Harvesting.  Transportation,  etc. 

(4)  Picture  Study.  Millet’s  “Gleaners”  and  other 
pictures  appropriate  to  harvest  time. 

(5)  Construction.  The  making  of  envelopes  and  folios 
for  holding  the  fruits  of  school  work.  The  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  appropriate  materials,  technical  terms, 
etc.  Planning  and  making  the  flat.  As  this  is  to  be 
made  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  nature’s  own  seed-packs, 
three  other  topics  are  involved,  namely: 

(6)  Design.  Theory  of  surface  patterns  and  borders; 
orderly  arrangement.  Natural  elements  and  their 
adaptation  to  material  and  process.  Appropriate  deco¬ 
ration  of  objects  for  specific  purposes. 

(7)  Lettering.  The  placing  of  text  matter.  Style  of 
letter.  The  relation  of  letters  to  each  other  in  forming 
words.  The  relation  of  words  in  a  line. 

(8)  Coloring.  Color  schemes.  A  scheme  appropriate 
to  the  object  considering  its  material,  its  make,  and  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING.  This  val¬ 
uable  sort  of  work  should  not  be  discontinued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  grammar  grades.  In¬ 
deed,  it  should  bo-carried  throughout  the  grades 
and  the  high  school,  with  ever  increasing 
excellence.  Let  the  children  select  some  bit  of 
literature  and  make  the  pictures  they  find  in  it 
Here  is  something  fine  from  Bliss  Carman: 

The  red  frost  came  with  his  armies 
And  camped  by  the  sides  of  the  sea. 

The  maples  and  the  oaks  took  on 
His  gorgeous  livery. 

They  dyed  their  tents  in  madder, 

Alizarin  and  brown. 

And  dipped  their  banners  in  the  sun 
To  give  their  joy  renown. 

And  lo,  when  twilight  sobered 
Their  dauntless  cinnabars, 

Along  the  outposts  of  the  sea 
The  watch-fires  of  the  stars! 


4 

4 


Plate  VIII.  Woodbine  berries.  A  decorative  ar¬ 
rangement  by  G.  T.,  town  not  given.  The  planning  of 
the  panel  for  gftod  proportion  and  subdivision  of  space, 
proper  widths  and  margins  and  for  harmonious  coloring 
is  an  educational  exercise  of  the  highest  value. 

The  following  is  taken  (revised)  from  an 
“Autumn  Work”  book  from  Johnstown,  Pa. 
(author’s  name  not  given): 
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Plate  IX.  Applications  of  autumnal  coloring.  The  vases  by  Franz  Brickmore  and  Alva  Kaufman  are  fifth 
grade  work  from  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  plaid  in  the  center  is  by  Cecilia  Elman,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  a  little  girl  but 
six  years  of  age.  Two  of  these  illustrations,  the  first  and  the  second,  were  based  on  the  red  and  blue-green  comple¬ 
ments;  the  other  one  on  the  yellow  and  purple-blue. 


October  gave  a  party; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came: 

The  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  maples, 

And  leaves  of  every  name. 

The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everything  was  grand; 

Miss  Shadow  led  the  dancing; 

Professor  Wind  the  band. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow; 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed; 

The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 

All  balanced  to  their  partners 

And  gaily  fluttered  by; 

The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 

New  fallen  from  the  sky. 

COLOR  STUDIES.  Sprays  of  berries, 
seed-pods,  and  fruits  furnish  delectable  ma¬ 
terial  for  drawing  with  special  reference  to 
color  combinations.  Grammar  grade  children 
should  be  urged  to  look  for  the  color  quality 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  spray  have  in  common 
before  looking  for  the  points  in  which  they 
differ.  The  sprays  present  always  a  dominant 
hue.  This  should  be  carefully  noted  and  ex¬ 
pressed.  Plate  \  II  shows  a  booklet  made  up 
of  drawings  from  fall  sprays.  The  unique 

Plate  X  (at  the  left).  Another  application  of  au¬ 
tumnal  coloring  to  costume.  The  design  is  clipped  from 
some  paper  and  colored  by  Carrie  Chandler,  a  fifth 
grade  pupil,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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By  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 


First  prize  drawing  by  Edward  Jennings,  9  years  old, 
grade  III  B,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  their 
Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 
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Plate  XI.  Designs  from  seed  packs,  by  seventh  grade  children  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Minna  P.  McClay,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


thing  in  this  case  is  the  cover  design  based  on  portions  of  the  end  papers  appear  beyond  them, 
the  rectangular  palette.  The  curve  of  the  The  drawings  for  such  a  booklet  may  be  made 
palette  and  the  thumb  hole  are  cut,  so  that  directly  upon  the  right  hand  pages,  with  the 
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Plate  XII.  A  page  ornament  from  the  grape.  The 
designing  of  a  balanced  ornament  of  this  sort  to  fill  a 
given  space  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill. 

text  opposite,  or  they  may  be  made  upon  sep¬ 
arate  sheets  trimmed  to  the  right  size  and 
mounted,  like  the  page  shown  in  the  illustration. 

DECORATIVE  PANELS.  A  more  educa¬ 
tional  exercise  for  grammar  grade  children  has 
never  been  devised  than  the  making  of  beautiful 
decorative  panels  utilizing  the  fall  material. 
One  such  panel  is  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  The 
drawing  paper  may  first  be  tinted  by  a  wash 
of  water-color  to  bring  the  background  into 
sympathetic  relief  with  the  spray.  The  pro¬ 
portion,  size,  and  color  of  the  mount  should 
also  be  determined  by  the  pupil,  so  that  the 
result  as  a  whole  presents  a  monochromatic, 
an  analogous,  or  a  complementary  scheme  of 
color.  The  more  advanced  pupils  might 
attempt  a  triad. 

COLOR  SCHEMES  APPLIED.  Various 
problems  suggest  themselves  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  color  schemes  discovered  in  nature. 
Plate  IX  shows  three  of  these:  The  designing 
of  a  plaid,  the  designing  of  a  vase  form  and  the 
designing  of  a  paper  lantern.  Plate  X  shows 
another  project:  A  figure  in  costume  is  cut 
from  some  paper  or  magazine  and  colored  by 
the  pupil  according  to  a  chosen  scheme.  The 
vase,  the  lantern,  and  the  costume  sheet  are 
by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flora 
B.  Potter  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 


SEED  PACK  MOTIFS  IN  DESIGN.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  nature  elements  offer  richer  suggestions 
to  the  young  designer  than  the  seed-packs  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  October  fields  and  woods.  Plate 
XI  reproduces  eight  surface  patterns  designed 
from  seed-packs  by  seventh  grade  pupils  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Minna  P.  McClay,  Piqua, 
Ohio.  One  unit  was  first  designed  from  the 
seed-pod  or  fruit  section  direct,  then  repeated 
by  tracing.  End  papers  for  booklets,  stencilled 
patterns  for  screens,  etc.,  may  be  produced  from 
studies  of  this  sort. 

PAGE  ORNAMENTS.  Decorative  designs 
in  black  and  white,  often  symbolical,  are  much 
used  by  printers.  These  designs  are  usually 
composed  within  a  definite  geometric  shape,  a 
rectangle,  square,  triangle,  circle,  or  ellipse; 
but  frequently  they  are  examples  of  free  bal¬ 
ance  without  a  limited  geometric  mass.  The 
designing  of  these  simple  ornaments  is  not 
easy;  but  the  greater  the  limitations  under 
which  a  designer  has  to  work  the  more  fasci¬ 
nating  the  problem  becomes.  Let  the  more 
talented  pupils. try  a  page  ornament  making 
use  of  a  nature  motive  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  some  booklet.  Plate  XII  will  serve  as  an 
example. 

PAPER  CONSTRUCTION.  By  October 
the  children  are  far  enough  along  with  the 
term’s  work  to  see  the  need  of  certain  things 
for  their  own  use:  envelopes  for  report  cards, 
for  scraps  of  colored  paper,  for  flower  seeds 
from  the  school  garden;  portfolios  for  drawings, 
pictures,  and  other  school  papers;  cases  for 
clippings,  and  boxes  for  various  purposes  in 
their  own  and  other  grades,  and  for  use  in  the 
home.  Plate  XIII  gives  twenty-five  patterns 
for  such  things,  by  Frank  H.  Collins,  Director 
of  Drawing  for  the  city  of  New  York.  These 
are  reproduced  from  his  monumental  work, 
“Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.” 

PAPER  JACK-O’LANTERNS.  A  type 
of  lantern  which  grammar  grade  children  enjoy 
making  is  shown  on  page  136.  Upon  the  sheet 
a  comic  Jack-o’-lantern  face  is  drawn  in  color 
of  any  desired  size  or  form  and  borders  added 
above  and  below.  The  sheet  is  then  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  as  indicated  by  the  light  lines  in 
the  illustration  and  folded  on  the  dotted  lines. 
The  two  ends  of  the  sheet  are  brought  together 
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Plate  XIII.  From  “Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for  Elementary  Schools,”  by  F.  H.  Collins,  Copyrighted.  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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Plate  XIII  B.  A  Jack-o’-lantern,  designed  by  Miss  Elva  Alexander,  that  grammar  school  children  like  to  make. 


Plate  XIV.  Illustrations  from  four  pages  of  a  booklet  on  the  Life  of  Columbus.  By  Ada  Hewett,  VI, 
Horace  Mann  School,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  I  he  sketches  show:  The  father  of  Columbus  bringing  the  boy 
to  a  monastery.  The  blessing  of  Columbus  before  his  departure.  Columbus  among  his  men  on  the  deck 
of  his  ship.  Upon  his  return  passing  in  triumph  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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and  pasted  securely.  When  dry  a  slight  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  cop  will  give  the  lantern  the  form 
shown  in  the  photograph.  A  bottom  may  be 
added  if  desired  and  a  miniature  candle  placed 
within.  A  handle  may  be  added  at  the  top. 
For  this  design  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Elva 
Alexander,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Oxford,  Pa. 


A  Ship  of  the  Fourteenth  Century 
Captain  Hudson’s.  Half-Moon 
Captain  Gray’s  Columbia 
The  Mayflower 
A  Clipper  Ship 
A  Paddle-wheeled  Scow 
Fulton’s  Diving-Boat 
The  Cleremont-on-the-Hudson 
Indians  watching  the  "Fire-Canoe” 


Plate  XV.  The  America  of  1492  and  the  America  of  today.  Original 
water-color  drawings  by  Gladys  Thompson,  VIII,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  HISTORY  TOPICS. 
October  is  the  month  of  Columbus  and  Jack- 
o’-Lantem!  The  discovery  of  America  is  a 
history  topic  of  transcendent  importance,  offer¬ 
ing  great  possibilities  in  illustration.  No 
better  proof  of  this  could  be  presented  than 
the  booklets  produced  every  year  in  the  schools 
of  East  St.  Louis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  Talbot.3  One  of  the  richest  of  these 
was  made  last  year  by  Ada  Hewitt,  a  sixth 
grade  pupil  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Four 
illustrations  from  Ada’s  “Life  of  Columbus”  are 
shown  in  Plate  XIV.  The  first  of  these  was  in 
color.  Such  work  as  this  does  not  grow  on 
every  school  plant!  The  pictures  are  well 
arranged  spirited  compositions,  unusually  well 
drawn;  excellent  indeed  for  a  little  lady  but 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Another  booklet 
from  East  St.  Louis  is  entitled  “On  the  Sea.” 
This  considers  the  whole  history  of  sea-going 
craft.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  in  mk  with  middle  values  done  in  pencil : 


Ship  of  the  time  of  Homer 
An  Egyptian  Galley 
A  Viking  Ship 
An  Indian  Canoe 


The  Cumberland  and  the  Merrimac 
A  Venetian  Gondola 
Native  Boat  on  Lake  Titicaca 
A  New  Guinea  Canoe 
A  Chinese  Junk 
A  Brig 

A  Fishing  Smack 
A  Yacht 

A  Whaleback  Lake  Steamer 
A  Modern  Trans-Atlantic  Liner 
The  Battle  of  Manila 
A  Motor  Boat 

This  comprehensive  survey  was  made  by 
Edward  Gain,  an  eleven  year  old  boy  (Grade 
V)  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Plate  XV 
shows  two  illustrations  suggested  by  the  Col¬ 
umbus  topic,  by  Gladys  Thompson,  an  eighth 
grade  pupil,  Albany,  New  York.  Gladys 
composed  her  pictures  herself,  but  utilized 
whatever  she  could  find  (as  artists  always  do) 
to  help  in  working  out  the  details. 

HALLOWE’EN  PROJECTS.  Children  rev¬ 
el  in  the  preparations  for  Hallowe’en,  with 
less  regrettable  activities  perhaps  than  in  the 
venerable  tomfoolery  itself.  The  making  of 
lanterns,  masks,  costumes,  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia;  the  designing  of  posters,  invitations, 
place  cards,  and  souvenirs;  and  the  composing 


3  He  is  to  tell  us  about  his  work  in  illustrative  drawing  in  the  December  number,  which  will  be  a  Representation 
Number. 
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Plate  XVI.  Hallowe’en  designs  by  grammar  grade  children.  All  the  originals  were  in  full  color. 


of  pictorial  illustrations  embodying  the  spirit 
of  the  night,  these,  in  the  opinion  of  live  boys 
and  girls,  are  “something  worth  while.” 
Plate  XVI  shows  a  few  projects,  well  worked 


out.  The  two  invitation  cards  came  from  the 
famous  Elmwood  School  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I  hey  were  made  by  Annette  Weston  and  Doris 
Chadwick,  sixth  grade  pupils.  The  original 
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Plate  XVII.  A  design  by  Mrs.  Florence  Pretz  Smalley  suit¬ 
able  for  use  upon  a  postcard  invitation  or  upon  a  place  card. 


Our  sheets  were  arranged  to  show:  (1),  A 
naturalistic  spray  of  color.  A  definite  and  ac¬ 
curate  pencil  drawing  was  required  before  the 
color  was  applied.  (2)  Detail  drawings  of  bud, 
flower,  seed  vessel,  (often  of  great  interest  in 
section),  and  leaf;  each  sketch  being  as  defi¬ 
nite  as  possible,  and  the  view  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  decorative  possibilities.  These  details 
were  made  first  in  pencil,  the  outlines  being 
afterward  gone  over  in  India  ink,  that  they 
might  be  made  permanent.  (3)  After  study¬ 
ing  the  flower  in  relation  to  its  adaptability  to 
design,  each  pupil  was  asked  to  make  for  the 
final  sheet,  one  rosette,  one  corner  motif,  and 
one  bilateral  arrangement,  using  the  plant 
forms  studied,  as  the  basis  of  their  designs. 
Several  designs  of  each  kind  were  prepared 
and  brought  to  class  for  criticism.  The  best 


cards  are  in  color.  The  “Cinderella  Coach 
Up-to-date”  is  an  original  conceit  by  Clayton 
Jones,  a  fifth  grade  boy,  Randolph,  Vermont. 
Mamie  Logan,  a  fourth  grade  pupil,  Rome, 
Georgia,  made  the  picture  of  the  girl  at  work 
upon  her  lantern.  Notice  the  decorations  of 
the  room!  Marguerite  Clapp,  a  ninth  grade 
pupil,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  made  the  “Flight 
of  the  Witches.”  It  depicts  a  gruesome  hour! 
Postcard  Invitations  to  the  festivities  are  good 
subjects  for  design.  That  children  might  see 
a  good  sample,  a  design  by  Mrs.  Florence  Pretz 
Smalley  is  reproduced  as  Plate  XVII.  A  space 
is  reserved  at  the  left  for  the  message.  This 
card  is  ready  for  coloring  with  water-color. 


High  School — Freehand 


DESIGN,  especially  that  sort  of  design  that 
finds  its  inspiration  in  nature,  is  the  Octo¬ 
ber  topic.  The  pictorial  and  decorative 
studies  made  last  month  should  be  followed 
with  exercises  in  interpretation,  the  translation 
of  natural  forms  into  the  terms  of  decoration. 


PLANT  STUDIES.  Using  the  plant  por¬ 
traits  of  last  month,  or  fresh  material,  make 
thoughtful  studies  to  discover  decorative  forms- 
and  pleasing  color  schemes.  Plate  XVIII 
gives  &  suggestion  of  the  results  of  such  work, 
clipped  from  a  sheet  made  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Grace  Paul  Leaw,  Supervisor  of  Draw¬ 
ing,  Coatesville,  Pa.  Miss  Leaw  says: 


The  autumn  growths  offer  such  a  wealth  of  decorative 
material  for  design  purposes  that  I  prepared  a  sheet  of 
plant  analysis  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  I 
hoped  to  secure  from  my  pupils, — first  and  second  year 
high  school — while  we  had  such  interesting  plant  life. 


Plate  XVIII.  Two  drawings  from  a  sheet  of  plant 
analysis  by  Marguerite  Walton,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  a  seer 
ond  year  high  school  girl. 
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Plate  XX.  Book-plates.  Jane  Shaw  Ward’s  by  C.  Valentine  Kirby.  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Cumming’s  by  James  Hall.  The  Twentieth  Century  Club  by  Henry  T.  Bailey.  The  Round 
Robin  Club  by  T.  B.  Hapgood.  Daniel  Stoddard  Farnum’s  by  Royal  B.  Farnum.  Elizabeth 
E.  Morse’  by  Elizabeth  E.  Morse.  Grace  Stiles’  by  Luella  Fay  Maynard.  Carl  Emich’s  by  R. 
Sturtzkopf.  Madge  James’  by  R.  James  Williams.  These  are  selected  as  examples  of  treat¬ 
ment  not  too  difficult  for  high  school  students  to  attempt. 
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Plate  XXI.  Examples  of  good  pen  work  by  high  school  students.  See  text. 


were  chosen;  and  (4)  after  applying  to  the  final  sheet 
by  means  of  a  careful  tracing,  they  were  colored  in  some 
selected  and  harmonious  color  scheme.  The  lettering 
was  appropriately  toned. 

We  used  pale  brown  manila  paper  for  our  work,  sheets 
12"  x  18",  leaving  a  margin  of  %"  sides  and  top,  and  l±i" 
at  bottom  of  sheet. 

This  same  sheet  of  “Plant  Analysis”  will  serve  as  the 
basis  of  our  December  work  in  applied  design. 

No  phase  of  the  work  done  last  year  awakened  more 
interest  and  enthusiasm  than  this  and  probably  none 
was  so  directly  useful. 

APPLIED  DESIGN.  One  may  quarrel 
with  the  term,  but  applied,  design  suggests  de¬ 
sign  for  definite  purposes, — designs  made  with 
reference  to  material  and  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Such  should  be  the  character  of  design 
throughout  the  school  course.  Exercises  in 

pure  design”  are  valuable  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  orderly  arrangement,  preliminary 
to  the  teaching  of  work-a-day  design.  The 
simplest  form  of  applied  design — that  involving 
least  technical  knowledge, — is  that  shown  in 
Plate  XIX,  designs  to  be  applied  by  printing 
upon  paper,  or  cloth.  The  chief  limiting  con¬ 
dition  is  the  number  of  printings  required. 
Each  color,  including  black,  requires  a  separate 
printing.  rl  hese  particular  designs  are  by  pupils 
in  the  Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal  Art, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  M.  Church. 

BOOK-PLATES.  The  book-plate  offers  an 
inviting  field.  Nature  material  of  every  sort 
may  be  incorporated,  when  peculiarly  appro¬ 


priate.  A  book-plate  should  be  intensely  in¬ 
dividual  in  character;  every  element  should 
find  its  reason  for  being  included  in  the  design 
in  some  personal  characteristic  of  the  owner  of 
the  plate.  A  suggestion  of  various  styles  of 
book-plate  is  furnished  by  Plate  XX.  One 
of  these  is  by  T.  P.  Hapgood  of  Boston,  one 
is  by  R.  James  Williams  of  England,  one  by  R. 
Sturtzkopf,  a  German  designer;  the  others  are 
by  American  drawing  teachers.  A  good  clean 
pen  drawing  made  with  waterproof  India  ink 
on  pure  white  smooth  paper  or  cardboard,  will 
yield  a  good  zinc  plate,  from  which  satisfactory 
prints  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost. 
Plate  XXI  shows  a  book-plate  by  a  high  school 
pupil,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  two  drawings  in 
the  spirit  of  a  book-plate,  done  by  high  school 
pupils,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

BOOK  COVERS.  A  profitable  project  is 
the  appropriate  binding  of  some  pamphlet  or 
book.  Miss  Helen  E.  Lucas,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  did  this  last  year: 
The  article  by  Miss  Noble,  “American  Illus¬ 
trators  Who  Help,”  which  appeared  in  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  for  January,  1913, 
was  reprinted,  by  permission,  at  the  Rochester 
School  Shop,  in  a  little  pamphlet,  3M"  x  G}4". 
Copies  were  secured  for  every  member  of  the 
class.  Each  pupil  designed  covers,  selected 
his  materials,  and  bound  his  pamphlet,  in  his 
best  manner. 
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Plate  XXII.  One  of  the  plates  from  the  set  “How  to  Draw  a  Bungalow,”  reproduced  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Percy  A.  Brigham,  the  author,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  high  school,  Malden,  Mass. 


High  School — Mechanical 

NO  TIME  should  be  wasted  on  preliminary 
practice  with  instruments.  As  soon  as 
possible  pupils  should  attack  real  prob¬ 
lems  involving  mechanical  drawing.  These 
problems  should  be'  related  to  shop  practice. 
In  schools  without  shops,  the  course  should  be  as 
broadly  educational  as  possible.  Perhaps  no 
better  plan  could  be  followed  than  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  pupils  with  every  detail  involved  in  the 
making  and  reading  of  architectural  drawings. 
Sooner  or  later  every  boy  and  girl  is  likely  to 
be  interested  in  a  home.  A  knowledge  of  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  and  of  diagrams  for  the  in¬ 
terior  decoration  of  houses  will  not  come  amiss. 

HOUSE  PLANS.  Probably  the  most  direct¬ 
ly  useful  set  of  plates  available  at  the  present 
time,  for  such  a  course  in  home  building,  is 
“How  to  Draw  a  Bungalow,  ”  by  Percy  A. 
Brigham,  published  by  the  Milton  Bradley 
Company.  The  first  plate  in  the  series  of  nine, 


constituting  the  first  folio,  is  reproduced  here 
with,  by  permission,  as  Plate  XXII.  With 
such  a  plate  as  guide,  pupils  should  be  led  to 
know  all  the  common  conventions  in  plan 
drawing.  A  good  order  is  the  following: 

1.  Learning  to  draw  to  scale.  =  is  a  good 

scale  to  begin  with,  for  an  eighth  inch  on  an  ordinary 
ruler  corresponds  with  an  inch  in  the  object.  }£"  —  ¥  is 
the  most  commonly  used  scale. 

2.  Learning  to  make  a  freehand  sketch  plan  of  a 
room,  and  to  make  an  accurate  plan  of  the  room  there¬ 
from. 

3.  Learning  to  make  a  freehand  sketch  plan  of  an 
entire  building  (a  simple  one,  close  at  hand)  and  to 
make  accurate  floor  plans  therefrom. 

4.  Learning  to  make  a  freehand  sketch  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  building,  and  to  make  an  accurate  drawing 
therefrom. 

5.  Learning  to  make  architectural  sectional  views 
and  interiors. 

6.  Learning  to  work  out  a  roof  plan  from  plans  and 
elevations. 

7.  Learning  to  work  out  a  perspective  sketch  of  a 
building  from  plans  and  elevations. 
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COLOR  SCHEMES.  The  student,  be¬ 
cause  he  happens  to  be  in  the  “Mechanical 
division”  should  not  be  denied  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  studying  color.  His  color  lessons 
may  well  begin  with  color  schemes  for  interiors, 
or  for  details  of  furnishing.  Two  good  sug¬ 
gestions  come  from  the  Central  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Wilson. 
Miss  Ethel  E.  Foster,  one  of  the  special  teach¬ 
ers,  has  her  pupils  make  a  miniature  picture, 
in  mass,  by  the  use  of  floated  color,  and  then 
design  and  color  an  appropriate  frame  for  it. 
Miss  H.  M.  Coolidge,  another  special  teacher, 
gives  her  pupils  hektographed  outlines  of  the 
walls  of  rooms,  with  such  details  as  draperies, 
furniture,  and  wall  decorations  indicated  in 
place.  The  problem  is  to  produce  beautiful 
color  schemes.  Reference  material  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  such  periodicals  as  the 
House  Beautiful,  and  similar  magazines,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company  of  Cleveland,  and  other  commercial 
houses. 

COMMON  OBJECTS.  Designs  for  objects 
of  use  in  shop  and  home  should  be  made, 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  September 
studies  from  seed-pods  and  fruit  forms  are 
fresh  in  mind  and  while  the  forms  themselves 
are  still  available.  A  design  for  a  tray,  bowl, 
vase,  candle-stick,  etc.,  may  never  be  carried 
out  in  actual  construction,  but  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  thinking  out  such  a  design  and  of 
getting  it  down  on  paper  in  good  shape  and  in 
harmonious  coloring,  will  never  wholly  evap¬ 
orate.  Plate  XXIII  shows  a  few  designs  for 
common  objects  actually  worked  out  in  wood 
by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustaf 
Larsson  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston. 

Vocational  and  Technical 
BOOKBINDING  FOR  BEGINNERS 
PROBLEM  IV 

BOXES.  First  determine  the  size  of  the 
box,  which  should  be  made  for  a  definite  pur- 

4  Stay- 
paper,  8c. 

Plate  XXIII. 

Mr.  Larsson,  the 
excluding  all 
excellent 


pose.  Consider  the  proportions  of  the  width, 
length,  and  height;  also  the  height  of  the  sides 
of  the  cover. 

Materials:  Newsboard,  stay-tape4  or  vellum,  and  a 
thin  paper.  Time,  6  hours. 

A  box  consists  of  foundations  of  newsboard, 
the  edges  of  which  are  stayed  with  strips  of 
tape  or  vellum,  and  the  outside  covered  with 
paper.  The  cover  should  be  larger  than  the 
bottom  by  Y  inch  in  both  directions  to  allow 
it  to  slip  over  the  box.  This  amount  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  thickness  of  the  newsboard, 
the  paper  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  the  skill 
of  the  worker. 

The  foundation  for  each  part  is  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  single  piece  of  newsboard.  The 
box  and  cover  are  to  be  covered  with  a  thin 
paper.  A  great  variety  of  paper  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  purchased,  either  figured  or  in 
plain  colors. 

For  the  cover,  plan  covering  paper  like  the 
newsboard  development,  but  with  its  sides 
34  inch  or  more  wider  to  fold  over  the  edges. 
Let  the  comer  squares  serve  as  laps.  Make 
dimensioned  sketches  of  all  pieces  and  lay  out 
and  cut  all  parts.  (See  Plate  XXIV.)  Along 
folding  lines  of  the  foundations  score  deeply 
with  a  knife,  one  blade  of  the  scissors,  or  with 
a  pin,  and  fold  with  the  crease  on  the  outside. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  box  to  have 
this  crease  on  the  outside  to  insure  a  sharp, 
straight,  and  strong  edge,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  rounded,  irregular,  and  weak. 

Fasten  the  comers  of  both  box  and  cover 
together  with  pieces  of  stay  tape  or  strips  of 
vellum,  lapping  onto  the  sides.  (See  Plate 
XXV  A.)  If  possible  allow  the  comers  to  dry 
before  proceeding  further.  Paste  the  strip  of 
paper  around  the  box,  allowing  34  inch  to  pro¬ 
ject  beyond  both  top  and  bottom  edges.  Rub 
down  well.  Make  a  vertical  cut  at  each  comer 
of  upper  projection  and  fold  and  paste  laps 
down  on  the  inside;  (see  Plate  XXV  B)  make 
a  V-cut  at  each  comer  on  the  lower  projection, 
fold  and  paste  the  laps  against  the  bottom. 


4  Stay-tape  comes  in  100-yd.  rolls  and  is  of  white-gummed  cloth,  or  of  brown  gummed-paper. 
1J4"  wide,  cloth  35c,  paper  10c.  1>£"  wide,  cloth  40c,  paper  12c. 


1"  wide,  cloth  30i 


(Opposite)  Original  turned  work  by  pupils  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass, 
principal,  says:  “It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  efficiency  in  wood-turning  is  best  obtained  by 
preparatory  exercises  as  such.  In  case  the  first  attempt  is  a  failure,  the  result  nevertheless  stands  as  an 
preparatory  exercise.  Good  form  rather  than  exact  measurements  is  the  prime  object  in  wood-turning.” 
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(See  Plate  XXV  C.)  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  apply  more  paste  before  finally 
rubbing  these  laps  down. 

Paste  top  of  cover  to  the  paper,  leaving  equal 
margins  on  all  sides.  From  the  two  long  edges 
make  cuts  to  the  corners  of  the  newsboard  foun- 


it  may  be  better  (after  making  the  foundations 
as  already  described)  to  paste  the  covering^to 
the  inside  of  the  foundation  only,  otherwise  the 
surface  might  be  discolored  by  the  paste  oozing 
through  the  cloth.  Florence  0.  Bean, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts,  Boston,  Mass, 


Plate  XXIV.  Drawings  of  the  pieces  required  in  the  making 
of  newsboard  boxes,  as  described  by  Miss  Florence  O.  Bean. 


dation  at  right  angles  to  its  edges.  Fold  and 
paste  paper  over  the  ends  of  cover  first,  and 
then  onto  the  inside,  using  the  thumb  to  push 
the  paper  over  the  edges.  (See  Plate  XXV  D.) 
The  cuts  made  from  the  long  edges  give  an 
extra  length  to  end  coverings.  Paste  this 
extra  piece  onto  long  sides  and  then  paste  the 
part  naturally  to  be  used  to  cover  these  sides. 
The  appearance  of  the  box  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  running  the  thtimb  and  finger 
along  the  folded  edges  of  the  cover  to  sharpen 
them. 

In  this  manner  boxes  of  any  size  may  be 
made.  Small  boxes  may  be  covered  with  linen, 
cretonne,  or  other  kinds  of  cloth.  In  this  case 


METAL  WORKING 

HOUSEHOLD  OBJECTS  AND  JEWELRY 
The  Art  Metal  and  Jewelry  course  at  the 
Providence  Technical  High  School  includes  ten 
weeks  of  elementary  and  ten  weeks  of  advanced 
work,  with  eighty-minute  periods  daily.  The 
elementary  course  is  all  class  work,  while  the 
advanced  is  mostly  individual  instruction. 
The  boys  are  supposed  to  take  this  work  during 
the  second  year  of  their  high  school  course. 

The  elementary  exercises  lead  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  problems.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
work  in  the  flat,  the  pupil  takes  in  turn,  surface 
development,  saw-piercing,  hard  and  soft 
soldering,  wire-bending,  and  forming.  This  is 
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followed  by  stone-setting,  repousse,  enamelling 
and  electro-plating. 

The  workshop  is  equipped  with  up-to-date 
appliances  including  a  modern  electo-plating 
plant  where  the  different  articles  can  be  given 
a  proper  coating  of  silver  or  copper.  Students 


After  drawing  his  design,  the  student  brings  it 
to  the  instructor,  has  it  criticised,  corrected, 
and  accepted  before  beginning  his  piece  of  work. 
When  the  design  is  ready  for  execution,  the 
pupil  makes  a  tracing  and  transfers  it  to  the 
metal;  after  which  saw-piercing  and  chasing 


i 


Plate  XXV.  (A).  The  box  in  process  of  construction  showing  method  of  "staying”  the  corners.  (B). 
Shewing  method  of  pasting  the  laps  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  (C).  The  laps  are  being  pasted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  (D).  Here  the  paper  is  being  pasted  to  the  side  of  the  cover. 


are  allowed  to  purchase  the  articles  they  make 
for  the  actual  cost  of  the  metal.  The  boys 
show  great  interest  in  this  course  and  many 
expect  to  take  up  this  line  of  work  as  a  voca¬ 
tion  after  leaving  school.  As  Providence  is  a 
large  jewelry  center,  quite  a  number  are  already 
working  summers  in  the  various  jewelry  shops, 
earning  a  little  extra  money. 

The  first  step  in  the  making  of  jewelry  is 
the  creation  of  a  design.  This  develops  a  live 
interest  and  enthusiasm  at  the  very  beginning. 


follow.  The  chasing  process,  or  modeling  of 
the  design,  is  done  by  the  use  of  chasing  tools, 
on  a  pitch  block.  The  modeling  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  job  is  ready  for  soldering.  The 
different  parts  are  assembled  according  to  the 
design,  and  soldered  securely  in  place.  After 
the  parts  are  soldered,  the  piece  is  put  on  the 
pitch  block  for  the  final  finishing  or  tooling. 
This  produces  a  soft  surface  texture,  which 
lends  itself  most  satisfactorily  to  a  French 
gray  oxidize  finish. 
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The  different  articles  made  during  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course  are,  watch  fobs,  stick-pins, 
wire  rings,  brooches  and  bowls.  In  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course:  belt-buckles,  pendants,  nap¬ 
kin-rings,  picture-frames,  bracelets,  stamp- 
boxes,  arts  and  crafts  lanterns,  drop-lights,  etc. 


of  this  kind  is  of  more  value  to  the  wearer  than 
one  that  can  be  bought  at  a  jewelry  shop. 

C.  Albert  Johnson, 

Instructor  of  Art  Metal  and  Jewelry, 
Technical  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Plate  XXVI.  Metal  work  by  students  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Albert 
Johnson,  Technical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  die  for  the  watch 
fob  and  two  fobs  from  it  are  shown  in  the  lower  left  hand  part  of  the  Plate. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  THIS  WORK 
THAT  APPEALS  TO  PU¬ 
PILS  AND  HOLDS 
THEIR  INTEREST.  THE 
NATURE  OF  THE  MA¬ 
TERIAL,  HARD 
ENOUGH  TO  OFFER 
SOME  RESISTANCE 
AND  YET  PLIABLE 
ENOUGH  TO  ALLOW 
ITS  BEING  WROUGHT 
INTO  MANY  FORMS, 
THE  DURABILITY  OF 
THE  OBJECT  WHEN 
COMPLETED,  AND 
THE  VARIETY  OF  COL¬ 
ORS  THAT  MAY  BE 
OBTAINED,  ALL  TEND 
TO  MAKE  THE  SUB¬ 
JECT  NOT  ONLY  IN¬ 
TERESTING  BUT  FAS¬ 
CINATING. 

Augustus  F.  Rose. 


One  unusual  feature  we  have  carried  out  is 
the  making  of  a  hub  and  die  for  a  T.  H.  S. 
(Technical  High  School)  watch  fob.  This 
created  unusual  interest  among  the  boys. 
They  take  much  pride  in  wearing  the  fobs. 
The  T.  H.  S.  letters  are  raised,  with  maroon 
enamel,  while  the  background  or  shield  of  the 
fob  is  finished  in  an  oxidize  gray,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  school  colors, — gray  and  maroon. 

Theory  and  practice  are  closely  associated 
for  one  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  other. 
All  practice  work  is  done  in  copper  and  brass; 
the  advanced  work  is  mostly  in  silver.  As  far 
as  possible  we  produce  useful,  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental  models. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  design  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  characteristics  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  object  is  intended.  A  piece  of  work 


Miscellaneous 

MURAL  DECORATION  AS  A  SCHOOL 
PROBLEM.  An  idea  that  is  good  in  itself, 
but  better  in  the  possibilities  which  it  suggests, 
is  a  large  landscape  composition  worked  out 
by  an  entire  class.  This  furnishes  a  means  of 
competition,  offers  a  chance  for  every  child  to 
do  something  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  the 
lesson,  and  is  a  means  of  rewarding  good  effort. 
It  is  also  a  stimulus  in  the  development  of  the 
critical  attitude  of  the  child;  which,  by  the  way, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  development 
of  appreciation. 

The  illustrations  given  were  made  by  a 
kindergarten  class  in  a  normal  school.  The 
problem  in  itself  was  really  a  summing  up,  or 
better,  perhaps,  the  bringing  to  a  focus  of  the 
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North  America.  A  drawing  in  colored  crayon  by  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels.  Reproducedby  the  courtesy  of 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Through  the  use  of  too  strong  contrasts  of  color,  maps  often  look  like 
“crazy  patchwork.”  Here  is  a  map  presenting  sufficiently  strong  contrasts  of  color  to  be  intelligible,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  unity  of  effect.  hand  and  water  areas  are  well  defined  without  an  over¬ 
emphasis  [of  the  “ripple”  or  waste  of  time  in  rendering  it.  Minute  indentations  of  coast  line  are  omitted. 
Only  the  essentials  are  recorded.  Only  the  chief  river  system  is  suggested.  The  map  is  well  balanced 
within  its  frame. 
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entire  term’s  work,  including  animal  drawing, 
tree  perspective,  landscape  sketching,  arrange¬ 
ment,  spacing,  etc.  Twenty-nine  students  are 
represented. 

The  first  lesson  bearing  directly  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result,  was  the  sketching  in  of  small 
simple  landscapes  (9"  x  12"),  that  might  be  used 
as  a  setting  for  a  farm  scene.  A  house  was  to 
be  included  as  a  part  of  it,  and  haystacks  might 
be  indicated  if  desired.  Not  much  time  was 
to  be  spent  on  them,  however.  All  minor 
details  were  to  be  eliminnted.  Each  sketch 
was  to  exhibit  a  definite  idea  of  arrangement. 
Then  these  rough  sketches  were  put  up  in  a 
row  in  front  of  the  whole  class.  Two  judges 
(appointed  by  the  instructor)  criticised  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  composition.  The 
best  were  chosen,  and  received  a  small  red 
mark.  The  class  voted  on  these  and  in  that 
way  the  two  landscapes  that  were  finally  used 
were  selected. 

Now  unbleached  muslin  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  landscapes  was  pinned  to  the  wood¬ 
work  with  thumb  tacks  where  a  blackboard 
might  serve  as  a  foundation  against  which  to 
work.  The  two  girls  who  made  the  original 
compositions  sketched  them,  elnarged,  in  char¬ 
coal  on  the  cloth  and  we  were  now  ready  to 
begin  working  directly  with  the  details. 

We  had  already  had  several  lessons  in  animal 
drawing,  so  that  one  lesson  on  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens  furnished  enough  good  ones  for  us.  These 
were  drawn  on  large  sheets  of  bogus  paper,  those 
most  satisfactory  receiving  the  red  mark  from 
the  instructor  as  an  indication  that  they  might 
be  cut  out  and  laid  away  for  future  use. 

A  lesson  was  next  given  on  the  house,  trees, 
fence,  and  haystacks  combined.  The  number 
of  suggestions  submitted,  the  amount  of 
originality  and  imagination  that  came  to  the 
surface  (usually  where  least  expected),  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  the  educational  value  of  the 
whole  undertaking. 

The  next  two  lessons,  spent  in  drawing  cows, 
finished  all  the  preliminaries. 

All  the  good  work  had  now  been  chosen  and 
cut  out,  ready  for  use,  and  no  student  was 
without  his  share,  were  it  nothing  more  than 
a  chicken. 

During  the  whole  series  of  lessons  the  in¬ 
structor  remained  in  the  background — per- 


Plate  XXVII.  Genuine  mural  decorations  by 
primary  children.  The  originals  were  drawn  on 
muslin  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sabourin, 

haps  with  the  exception  of  a  few  suggestions. 

Two  girls  were  appointed  caretakers,  to 
handle  the  materials,  to  keep  them  ready  for 
use,  and  in  general  to  see  that  everything  was 
kept  moving.  Two  girls  were  also  appointed 
as  critics  upon  each  composition,  to  confer 
together  over  the  general  placing  of  detail  and 
to  keep  the  whole  a  unit.  The  plan  worked 
beautifully. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  student  with 
a  tree  for  the  farm  scene  went  to  the  muslin 
and  pinned  it  on  where  she  thought  it  should 
go,  according  to  its  size,  shape,  and  perspective 
proportion.  Critics  could  disagree  with  her, 
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and  suggest  another  placing,  but  with  the 
“worker,”  there  were  three  to  vote,  and  two 
opinions  in  agreement  made  a  decision  final. 
The  enthusiasm  during  this  whole  process  was 
splendid.  Even  those  at  the  seats  got  a  cer¬ 
tain  value  out  of  every  individual  experience. 
The  judgments  became  better  and  better,  and 
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“portion”  with  a  pencil,  removed  the  paper 
pattern,  and  then  colored  the  enclosed  part, 
directly  on  the  cloth.  The  critics  still  did  duty 
when  it  came  to  quality  of  color. 

While  this  problem,  as  I  have  described  it, 
was  developed  by  a  class  of  Normal  School 
students,  it  has  been  done  successfully  in  the 
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Plate  XXVIII.  An  original  game.  By  a  fourteen  year  old  boy  inspired  by  the  story  of  Columbus. 


“reasons  why”  more  quickly  and  clearly  given 
every  time.  This  plan  was  followed  until 
every  detail  was  in  place.  This  exercise  occu¬ 
pied  just  forty-five  minutes.  The  interest 
never  flagged  for  an  instant.  At  this  stage 
the  two  compositions  looked  like  paper  pattern 
posters  on  a  huge  scale. 

The  next  step  was  to  study  the  two  arrange¬ 
ments  to  see  if  they  were  really  satisfactory. 
A  few  suggestions  were  made,  involving  a  few 
changes,  and  then  the  real  “finishing”  process 
began.  Each  student  was  supplied  with  a  box 
of  crayons,  and,  in  turn,  (three  or  four  should 
work  at  the  same  time),  drew  around  his 


Speyer  School  in  a  second  grade,  although  on  a 
more  simple  scale.  In  that  case  there  was 
more  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as 
to  detail.  But  even  though  the  result  shouldn’t 
happen  to  be  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever,  ”  it  opens  the  avenue  to  bigger  values, 
and  clears  the  eyes  to  see  something  besides 
small  things  and  unimportant  details. 

The  illustrations,  Plate  XXVII,  show  the 
two  decorations,  one  framed  in  place  upon 
the  wall.  The  framing  was  done  by  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  building.  The  frame  was  stained 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  general  color 
scheme.  It  is  possible  for  children  to  frame 
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their  decorations,  however,  by  means  of  bogus 
paper  cut  into  strips  of  the  proper  width  over¬ 
lapped  and  colored  with  Crayola. 

As  the  muslin  is  quite  porous  it  is  sometimes 
a  good  plan  to  apply  a  coat  of  very  thin  shellac 


can  thus  help  to  decorate  their  own  school¬ 
room,6  and  each  succeeding  class  may  emulate 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

Mary  L.  Sabotjrin, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Plate  XXIX.  The  second  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Miss  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  "Playmates  of  Other  Lands. 


to  the  back  before  putting  on  the  chalks.  Or 
the  chalk  may  be  fixed  by  spraying  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  mixture  of  shellac  and  wood 
alcohol. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  comparatively 
permanent  panels  in  this  way.  The  children 


A  NEW  GAME.  This  game  (See  Plate 
XXVni)  was  designed  by  Ralph  K.  England,  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy,  School  No.  16,  Albany, 
New  York.  Its  method  is  old,  but  its  subject 
is  new  The  soul  of  Columbus  is  still  march¬ 
ing  on! 


5  A  very  simple  beginning,  for  those  whose  motto  is  "Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  first,  may  be  made  by  having 
the  children  design  a  border  of  connected  panels,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  blackboard,  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  children's  favorite  authors,  carefully  written  or  printed.  In  the  Newton  schoolrooms  Mr.  Daniels  encourages 
pasting  good  color  prints,  clipped  from  the  current  magazines,  upon  the  less-frequently-used  portions  of  the  blackboard, 
and  the  framing  of  these  by  means  of  drawn  frames  in  colored  chalk.  The  mixing  of  the  chalks  with  black  and  white 
to  produce  exactly  the  right  tone  of  gray  to  serve  as  a  frame  for  any  particular  picture  is  a  valuable  exercise. 
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PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
The  second  card  for  coloring,  Plate  XXIX,  in 
this  series  of  beautiful  designs  by  Miss  Rachel 
Weston,  shows  two  Swiss  children.  Here  are 
the  artist’s  suggestions  for  coloring: 

Paint  the  sky,  mountains,  and  lake,  flat,  delicate  tints 
of  blue  and  gray.  The  chalet  should  be  brownish  gray; 


The  letter  space  may  repeat  the  mountain  color.  The 
bears  should  be  tinted  brown. 

OCTOBER  CALENDAR.  This  is  the 
second  in  the  series  recounting  the  history  of 
time  keeping.  Plate  XXX  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  of  the  original  drawing  on 
a  blackboard,  by  Mr.  Bailey.  An  illustrated 


Plate  XXX.  The  second  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs  for 
the  blackboard  with  the  history  of  time  keeping  as  motif. 


the  nearer  slope  is  greener,  and  still  brighter  is  the  spot 
where  the  children  are  sitting.  For  Lois’  hat  use  yellow- 
ochre  grayed  with  blue  and  red.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  yellow  centers.  The  flesh  tint  is  made  from  red 
and  yellow  with  a  bit  of  blue.  Her  cap,  bodice,  apron, 
and  stockings  are  white,  not  paper  white,  but  a  soft  gray 
made  from  red,  yellow  and  blue  with  quite  a  little  water. 
The  kid  is  this  same  tone.  Lois'  girdle  is  blue,  her  skirt 
red.  In  each  color  put  a  little  of  the  other  and  a  touch 
of  yellow.  The  shoes  are  a  rusty  black;  the  laces  red. 
Paint  the  bowl  a  dull  orange.  It  is  white  inside. 

Seppel's  clothes  are  in  shades  of  warm  gray.  For  the 
coat  and  hat  use  a  soft  green.  Paint  the  braces  and  the 
feather,  red. 


article  appeared  in  some  magazine,  within  the 
last  five  years,  telling  the  story,  in  a  dramatic 
fashion,  of  the  invention  of  the  shadow-pole 
as  a  means  of  keeping  track  of  time.  To  that 
magazine  and  to  that  author,  whoever  they 
were,  Mr.  Bailey  is  indebted  for  the  idea.  The 
method  of  drawing  is  evident.  The  quotation 
is  from  Lowell’s  “Beaver  Brook,”  one  of  the 
most  picture-full  poems  in  existence,  dealing 
with  the  art-craft  problem.  Every  American 
boy  and  girl  should  know  it. 
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HOW  TO  DO  IT 


HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  USE  PICTURES 
By  Frank  Weitenkampf 

Curator  of  Prints,  New  York  Public  Library 

TO  approach  this  subject  purely  from  the 
esthetic  standpoint  seems  as  injudicious 
as  to  consider  only  the  educational.  Nor 
should  one  give  ear  only  to  the  call  of  “art  for 
art’s  sake,”  or  only  to  the  natural  and  proper 
longing  of  humanity  for  the  story  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  We  should  not  mount  the  esthetic  high 
horse,  but  always  exercise  good  taste.  The 
ever-necessary  virtue  of  common  sense  leads 
midway  between  rank  philistinism  and  hyper¬ 
preciosity. 

The  first  question  should  always  be:  Is  this 
good  art?  For  whatever  is  offered  the  child, 
—pure  decoration,  historical  picture,  genre 
scene,  or  landscape,  the  depiction  should  be 
adequate,  just  as  we  naturally  want  good 
English  in  school  text  books.  In  a  word,  all 
the  pictures  should  appeal  both  by  subject  and 
by  artistic  qualities.  Ruskin  said  somewhere: 
“The  highest  aim  of  all  imaginative  art  is  to 
give  noble  grounds  for  noble  emotion.”  That 
is  not  so  bad  a  guiding  principle  in  the  selection 
of  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  for  what  is  the 
object  of  placing  pictures  or  other  art-objects 
in  schoolrooms?  Decoration,  the  fostering 
appreciation  of  good  art,  and  instruction.  The 
last  notably  by  illustration  of  history  and  lands 
and  peoples,  particularly  with  reference  to  our 
own  country. 

In  the  last-named  case  local  interest  and 
patriotism  might  be  served,  for  example,  by 
good  photographic  reproductions  of  decorative 
paintings  such  as  those  executed  by  E.  H. 
Blashfield  for  the  state  capitols  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  and  the  court  houses  at  Baltimore, 
Wilkesbarre,  and  Youngstown,  or  by  C.  Y. 
Turner  for  the  court  houses  at  Baltimore  or 
Newark.  It  may  even  happen  that  such 
decorations  are  painted  directly  for  the  school, 
as  was  Turner’s  “Opening  of  the  Erie  Canal” 
for  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  New 
York  City.  In  other  lands,  such  illustrations 
of  national  and  local  history  and  scenery  are 


specially  drawn  for  schoolroom  walls.  For 
instance,  English  history  has  been  told  in  twelve 
wall  pictures  by  H.  J.  Ford.  And  but  a  few 
days  ago  there  came  to  me  from  Holland  a  cat¬ 
alogue  of  over  80  pages  quarto,  historical  scenes 
and  views  (dealing  mainly  with  Holland  and 
her  possessions)  drawn  and  painted  by  Dutch 
aitists  for  school  wall  pictures  and  sold  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  One  wishes,  indeed,  for 
more  such  direct  activity  in  our  own  land.  The 
propriety  of  choosing  American  subjects  and 
American  artists,  however,  has  been  repeatedly 
recognized;  for  example,  in  exhibitions  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which,  promoting 
the  use  of  student’s  work  in  decorating  public 
schools,  encouraged  the  adoption  of  subject 
pictures,  especially  those  dealing  with  United 
States  History. 

As  to  the  form  of  reproduction  to  be  chosen- 
A  good  carbon  photograph  is  adequate  and 
has  its  distinction.  If  it  cannot  be  afforded, 
there  are  cheaper  forms  of  graphic  art.  But, 
avoid  the  “cheap  and  nasty,”  and  the  fad¬ 
ing  photograph,  as  well  as  the  cheap  one  which 
reproduces,  not  a  painting  direct,  but  an  en¬ 
graving  once  executed  after  that  painting. 

Color  naturally  attracts.  The  School  Art 
League  advises  the  choice  of  pictures  “simple 
in  subject  and  execution  .  .  and  with 

a  great  deal  of  color.”  There  are  French  color 
prints  and  the  German  lithographs, — original 
lithographs,  that  is,  drawings  by  artists  on  the 
stone  direct — published  by  Teubner,  Voigt- 
lander,  and  the  Kunstlerbund  of  Karlsruhe,  all 
cheap  enough  in  price.  These  Germans  have, 
worked  on  the  general  principle  that  pure 
decoration  is  well  expressed  in  broad  masses 
and  flat  tones,  rather  than  in  delicate  grada¬ 
tions  and  fine  lines.  For  color  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  old  or  modern  masters  one  may 
choose,  for  instance,  from  the  Medici  prints, 
or  the  quite  inexpensive  color  plates  issued  by 
Seeman  &  Co.,  (Leipzig)  in  the  series  “Meister 
der  Farbi,”  “Alte  Meister ,”  and  “Galerien 
Europas." 
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In  the  matter  of  color-reproduction  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  color-photography,  despite 
the  glib  use  of  the  phrase,  does  not  exist  yet, 
in  the  sense  of  photographic  printing  in  color. 
What  we  get  are  halftone  prints  produced  on 
photographic  basis  by  three-  or  four-color 
process.  That  means,  of  course,  not  a  me¬ 
chanical  production  of  the  colors,  but  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  colored  inks  by  human  agency.  Very 
satisfactory  results  have  already  been  produced 
by  this  means,  however,  and  one  must  only 
guard  against  the  poorer  work  in  this  medium. 

Photogravure  is  much  used,  and  has  its  dis¬ 
tinction  and  its  advantages.  Its  grain  is  much 
less  insistent  than  the  screen  of  the  halftone, 
which  is  noticeable  even  in  the  finest  plates. 
This  screen  inevitably  interferes  with  the  re¬ 
production  of  lines,  and  also  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  lights  except  by  the  intervention 
of  engravers  who  scrape  or  burnish  away  the 
net  work  of  lines  where  the  high  lights  come. 
The  minimum  of  grain  is  found  in  the  collo¬ 
type,  printed  directly  from  a  gelatine  plate, 
and  which  has  been  used  with  particularly  good 
effect  in  the  reproduction  of  drawings.  Both 
in  photogravure  and  in  collotype  it  has  not 
been  unusual  to  call  in  the  aid  of  lithography 
of  the  color-portion.  So  we  see  this  latter 
medium,  often  somewhat  looked  down  upon 
as  the  means  of  “chromo”  production,  utilized 
for  some  of  the  most  effective  color-work. 

Ihere  is  a  possibility  that  an  original  paint¬ 
ing  may  find  its  way  into  a  schoolroom, — 
perhaps  as  a  temporary  loan  from  some  benevo¬ 
lent  person.  If  the  picture  is  really  good, 
what  could  be  better?  What  must  be  avoided 
like  the  pest  is  the  weak  admission  of  a  picture 
because  it  is  “hand-painted.”  One  good 
reproduction  of  a  noble  work  of  art  is  im¬ 


measurably  better  than  a  dozen  poor  originals. 

In  recent  years,  traveling  exhibitions  of 
paintings  have  been  organized,  at  which  each 
community  decides  by  vote  which  picture  it 
shall  acquire.  Unless  my  memory  is  badly 
at  fault,  the  picture,  in  not  a  few  cases,  was 
hung  in  the  schoolhouse  as  the  best  available 
place.  If  not,  it  might  be.  Where  there’s  a 
will  there’s  a  way,  and  there  are  evidently 
various  ways  of  accomplishing  our  object. 
The  “civic  center”  movement  in  regard  to  the 
schoolhouse  seems  also  to  suggest  possibilities. 
Traveling  shows  specially  arranged  for  the 
schools  are  worth  considering.  The  New 
York  Herald  of  January  3,  1909,  described  the 
rotary  exhibitions  in  public  schools,  sent  out 
in  Chicago  by  the  local  Society  of  Artists  and 
the  Water  Color  Club  “  to  familiarize  the  pupils 
with  characteristic  American  work.” 

It  seems  advisable  to  change  some  of  the  less 
expensive  pictures  occasionally.  Prints  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  studies  of  the  term — in 
history,  for  instance— might  be  so  utilized. 
And  in  New  York  State,  the  circulating  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Education  Department  could  be 
drawn  upon. 

The  permanent  display,  however,  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  consist  as  much  as  possible  of  works 
of  art  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  that 
illustrate  in  a  big  way  big  principles  of  taste.1 

These  are  all  mere  suggestions.  General 
principles  only  have  been  in  my  mind, — obvious 
enough,  yet  perhaps  not  always,  or  often 
enough,  definitely  expressed  or  in  related  con¬ 
nection,  and  in  that  case  possibly  worth  this 
re-statement.  This  may  offer  help,  if  ever 
so  little,  to  teachers,  here  or  there,  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  practical  needs  which  after  all 
they  know  best  themselves.2 


1  In  all  of  this,  however,  the  child  should  not  be  subjected  solely  to  the  mute  appeal  of  the  picture.  Unobtrusive 
tactful  discriminating  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  help  greatly  to  open  the  child’s  eyes,  to  incite  him 
to  think.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  with  understanding.  The  child  should  not  feel  as  he  might  in  some  museum. 
The  pictures  on  the  wall  should  be  part  of  his  daily  life,  should  mean  something  to  him.  The  teacher  can  do  much 
to  bring  this  about,  by  proper  explanations,  naturally  not  overdone,  but  tempered  to  the  child’s  capabilities  and  point 

nf  viaw  r 


The  remark  about  museums  must  not  be  misunderstood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  museum’s  possibilities  should 
e  ul.y  utilized  Work  with  museums  and  schools  is  growing,  and  as  it  grows  those  museums  which  have  not  yet 
achieved  the  palatable  presentation  of  their  exhibits  will  be  brought  into  line.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  full  co-operation  of  our  three  great  educational  factors,— the  school,  the  museum,  and  the  library— is  indis- 
pensable  and  inevitable. 

2  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  building  should  always  be  available.  If  the  catalogue  is  anno¬ 
tated  so  much  the  better.  Not  only  new  children  but  new  teachers  would  be  helped  by  notes  concerning  the  work 
tself  and  the  artist  who  produced  it.  Each  work  of  art,  no  matter  how  familiar,  should  have  its  identifying  label, 
e  label  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  in  form,  color,  and  position;  but  it  should  be  legible. — The  Editor. 
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HOW  TO  APPRISE  REPRODUCTIONS 

THE  REPRODUCTIVE  PROCESSES  OF  THE 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL 

THE  judicious  selection  of  pictures  for  the 
school  walls  is  not  an  easy  task.  A  clear 
idea  of  what  is  desirable  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  available  are  essential  to  the 
very  best  results. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  every  picture  for 
schools  should  be  a  work  of  art,  it  remains  but 
to  decide  what  subjects  are  best  suited  to  each 
grade.  A  search  of  catalogues  of  the  best 
picture  publishers  will  show  most  of  the  avail¬ 
able  subjects.  There  yet  remains  one  thing 
that  cannot  be  so  readily  acquired,  viz:  a 
knowledge  of  the  results  attainable  by  each 
of  the  many  reproductive  processes  and  the 
comparative  quality  of  these  results, — first  as 
to  permanency,  and  second  as  to  artistic 
quality  of  reproduction. 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  to  aid  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  to  understand  the  merits  of  each 
of  the  various  reproductive  processes  by  which 
pictures  for  schools  are  made. 

All  reproductions  may  be  divided  into  those 
in  monochrome  (one  color),  and  those  which 
are  printed  in  more  than  one  color,  color  prints 

MONOCHROME  REPRODUCTIONS 

Before  the  discovery  of  photography,  plates 
for  the  printing  of  pictures  on  presses  were 
made  directly  by  hand,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
etching  by  acids  was  an  aid  to  the  hand-worker. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  picture  was  dependent 
upon  the  skill  of  the  engraver  with  his  tools 
and  his  artistic  sensibility. 

The  chief  methods  were:  (1)  Wood-engrav¬ 
ing  (relief  printing);  (2)  Dine  Engraving  on 
copper  and  steel;  (3)  Etching  on  copper;  (4) 
Mezzotinting  on  copper. 

We  need  give  no  consideration  to  wood- 
engravings  as  available  pictures  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  schoolroom  walls,  for  there  are  but 
few  of  sufficiently  large  size  for  this  purpose 
that  are  at  the  same  time  artistic  in  quality. 

Steel  engravings,  etchings,  and  mezzotints 
are  permanent  and  may  be  obtained  in  large 
sizes  and  are  of  high  quality  but  too  expensive 
for  judicious  purchase  by  schools.  Inferior 


impressions  and  prints  from  worn  out  plates, 
however  fine  the  subject,  should  be  strictly 
avoided  for  usually  they  have  no  artistic  value. 

The  modern  photographic  reproductive 
processes  have  produced  such  admirable  results 
at  low  cost  that  the  plates  produced  by  engrav¬ 
ers,  etchers  and  mezzotinters  of  only  fair  ability 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  the  equal,  artistically, 
of  the  best  photographic  reproductions. 

Photographic  Reproductive  Processes 

There  are  three  methods  of  photographic 
reproductive  work  in  the  graphic  arts  where  a 
printing  press  is  used,  viz:  (1)  Relief  Printing; 
(2)  Intaglio  Printing;  (3)  Planographic  Printing. 
The  plates  from  which  the  prints  are  made  are 
referred  to  by  the  same  name.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  method  are  as  follows: 

Relief  Printing 

The  plate  is  so  engraved  that  the  portion  of 
the  design  which  is  to  print  is  higher  than  the 
portion  which  is  engraved  in  the  plate  which 
does  not  print.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  relief 
plate  because  that  part  which  prints  is  in  relief. 
The  halftone,  the  chief  modem  form  of  relief 
printing,  is  permanent,  but  is  not  usually  made 
in  large  sizes  and  is  rarely  of  much  artistic 
merit.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  examining 
under  a  magnifying  glass  when  a  screen  or 
dotted  effect  will  be  noticed. 

Intaglio  Printing 

The  plate  is  so  engraved  that  the  portion  of 
the  design  which  is  to  print  is  that  which  is 
engraved  into  the  plate,  or  which  is  intaglio 
(cut  in),  hence  the  name.  The  intaglio  plate 
models  the  picture  from  the  darkest  to  the 
lightest  tones  chiefly  by  the  difference  of  the 
depth  of  the  engraving  below  the  surface  of  the 
plate  in  different  parts.  The  amount  of  ink 
on  the  print  is  very  many  times  that  of  a  relief 
print. 

In  addition  to  the  richness  gained  by  the 
mass  of  the  ink,  the  little  particles  of  ink  which 
are  drawn  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  plate  onto 
the  print  stand  up  on  the  impression  sufficiently 
high  to  cast  minute  shadows  and  give  addition¬ 
al  softness  and  richness  to  the  impression. 

The  chief  photographic  reproductive  process 
in  intaglio  is  photogravure,  an  engraving  on 
copper,  and  the  advantages  of  this  process  are: 
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(a)  that  its  impressions  are  rich  and  powerful, 
having  carrying  capacity,  so  that  the  picture 
may  be  readily  seen  from  a  distance;  (b)  it  is 
accurate  in  preserving  photographically  the 
technique  and  modelling  of  the  original  al¬ 
though  being  inked  by  hand  the  amount  of 
ink  may  vary  slightly  with  each  impression; 
(c)  artistic  prints  can  be  produced  at  a  price 
which  cannot  be  rivalled.  The  prints  may  be 
considered  as  permanent.® 

Machine  printed  photogravures  which  have 
recently  been  produced  are  printed  from  a 
copper  roll  on  a  power  press  in  very  thin  ink. 
Up  to  the  present  time  little  work  of  artistic 
excellence  has  been  produced  in  this  way. 
Machine  printed  photogravures  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  examining  under  the  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  in  the  light  tones  where  a  screen  or 
crossline  effect  will  be  found  which  is  not 
present  in  hand  printed  work. 

Planographic  Printing 

In  this  method  of  printing  the  plate  is 
neither  in  relief  nor  in  intaglio,  but  is,  as  its 
name  describes,  from  an  even  surface.  The 
chief  hand  method  of  producing  planographic 
plates  is  lithography  in  monochrome  and  in 
colors  and  the  chief  photographic  method  is 
gelatine  printing,  known  by  the  English  as 
“Colo type"  printing,  and  under  numerous 
other  names,  as  “Artotype,”  “Albertype,” 

1  ‘  Heliotype.  ’  ’  The  principles  of  gelatine  print¬ 
ing  are:  (a)  the  hardening  action  of  light  on 
sensitized  gelatine  which  is  usually  supported 
on  a  glass  plate,  and  exposed  under  a  negative; 

(b)  the  repulsion  of  greasy  ink  and  water  when 
printing.  The  plate  is  hardened  according  to 
the  modelling  of  the  negative,  and  will  absorb 
water  most  in  the  lights  of  the  picture  and  least 
in  the  shadows.  The  lights  accept  but  little 
of  the  ink,  but  in  the  shadows  it  adheres  readily. 
A  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  over  the  plate  and  the 
impression  printed. 

Gelatine  prints  are  practically  permanent 
and  usually  have  beautiful  tones,  but  lack  the 
richness  of  shadows  and  clearness  in  high  lights 
generally  required  in  a  fine  reproduction. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  varying 
atmospheric  conditions  which  seriously  affect 
the  uniformity  of  the  edition,  the  delicate 

3  l.nder  all  ordinary  conditions,  the  ink  may  be  rubbi 
to  direct  sunlight  for  long  periods  of  time,  will  at  last  gr 


nature  of  the  gelatine  printing  surface  which 
will  yield  at  the  best  but  a  small  edition  as 
compared  with  other  important  processes,  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  two  plates  that  will 
print  exactly  alike,  render  the  results  by  this 
process  uncertain.  Every  gelatine  print 
should  be  seen  before  it  is  bought. 

Lithographs  are  described  under  “Color 
Prints”  of  which  mention  will  be  made  later. 

Having  described  the  .chief  photographic 
reproductive  processes  in  daily  use  where  en¬ 
graved  plates  and  a  printing  press  are  used, 
there  yet  remains  the  photographic  negative 
processes  where  a  negative  and  sensitized  paper 
are  the  basis  of  producing  the  result. 

Photographic  Negative  Printing  Processes 

To  describe  all  of  the  photographic  negative 
printing  processes  would  entail  a  lengthy 
article,  and  would  be  of  little  service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  central  idea  of  this  article 
which  is  to  describe  only  those  processes  by 
which  pictures  are  now  produced,  of  a  size 
suitable  for  school  walls. 

The  three  processes  in  common  use  are:  (1) 
Carbon  Printing;  (2)  Bromide  Printing;  (3) 
Platinum  Printing.  By  the  last  process  com¬ 
paratively  few  prints  are  now  available  in  large 
sizes.  The  platinum  is  a  permanent  print  and 
where  satisfactory  subjects  can  be  found  is  in 
every  way  a  desirable  process. 

Carbon  Photographs 

A  carbon  print  or  carbon  photograph,  both 
terms  being  often  used,  is  made  by  exposing  to 
the  action  of  light  a  negative  imposed  on  car¬ 
bon  tissue,  composed  of  permanent  pigment 
of  any  color  desired,  and  gelatine,  adhering 
to  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  carbon  tissue  is 
sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  after 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  becomes 
hard  and  insoluble  in  water. 

After  a  proper  exposure  under  the  negative, 
the  carbon  tissue  is  removed,  fastened  by  its 
surface  to  another  sheet  called  “Transfer 
Paper,”  and  plunged  into  warm  water.  The 
paper  which  first  supported  the  tissue  is 
stripped  off  and  the  tissue  rests  on  the  transfer 
paper,  with  the  result  that  the  gelatine  has 

up  from  the  surface  by  rough  handling,  and  if  exposed 
r  lighter. 
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dissolved  in  different  amounts,  according  to 
the  modelling  of  the  negative,  leaving  different 
thicknesses  of  the  pigmented  tissue,  and  thus 
producing  the  picture. 

After  the  soluble  gelatine  is  thoroughly 
washed  out,  no  further  action  of  any  kind  takes 
place,  and  carbon  prints,  therefore,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fadeless  because  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  permanent  pigment  and 
hardened  gelatine,  and  cannot  change. 

It  is  possible  by  this  method  to  produce  a 
softness  and  all  of  the  fine  gradations  of  tone 
which  a  negative  possesses  with  a  truthfulness 
that  no  other  process  preserves. 

Bromide  Enlargements 

Bromide  paper  is  chiefly  made  of  gelatine 
and  bromide  of  silver.  A  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  made  by  exposing  to  the  action  of  light 
a  sheet  of  bromide  paper  at  one  end  of  an 
enlarging  camera,  the  negative  at  the  other  end, 
and  a  lens  for  enlarging  between  the  two. 
The  negative  is  evenly  illuminated  by  daylight 
or  electric  light. 

After  a  suitable  exposure,  the  bromide  paper 
is  removed  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  hydro- 
quinone.  Through  the  action  of  this  chemical 
the  bromide  of  silver,  where  light  has  fallen  on 
the  paper,  is  quickly  reduced  to  metallic  silver, 
greyish  black  in  color.  The  print  is  then 
placed  in  a  fixing  bath  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda 
to  remove  all  silver  which  has  not  been  acted 
on  by  the  light.  It  is  finally  washed  in  run¬ 
ning  water. 

A  bromide  print  may  also  be  made  by  placing 
the  bromide  paper  in  contact  with  the  negative. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  print  can  only  be 
made  of  the  size  of  the  negative. 

Nearly  all  bromides  suitable  in  size  for  school 
walls  are  enlargements,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
stretch  a  large  sheet  of  paper  perfectly  flat  at 
one  end  of  the  enlarging  camera,  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  liable  to  be  out  of  focus  in  parts. 

Bromide  enlargements  differ  from  other 
prints  in  that  they  are  readily  made  in  extreme¬ 
ly  large  sizes  but  they  are  acceptable  only  when 
perfectly  made;4  for  if  not  washed  free  of  hy- 
droquinone,  they  will  become  flat,  and,  if  the 
hypo-sulphite  of  soda  is  not  completely  re¬ 
moved,  they  will  turn  yellow. 


In  making  so  called  “Sepia”  bromides,  an 
additional  chemical  process  is  used.  The  print 
is  treated  with  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  and 
then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  resulting  print  is  still  more  sensitive  to  any 
defects  of  manipulation  which  would  cause  a 
flattening  or  yellow  toning  of  the  print. 

■COLOR  PRINTS 

No  process  has  yet  been  found  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  render  uniformly  satisfactory 
reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting 
in  the  colors  of  the  originals  equal  to  the  uni¬ 
form  monochrome  work  produced  by  the  best 
carbon  photographs  of  these  subjects.  Here 
and  there  a  well-known  painting  has  been  pro¬ 
duced, — sometimes  by  one  process  and  some¬ 
times  by  another, — that  has  proved  satisfying 
and  well  suited  to  schoolroom  decoration. 

Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  no  one  is  capable  of  judging  the  quality  of 
a  color  reproduction  of  it,  and  so  long  as  no  sure 
process  exists  the  only  safe  course  in  purchasing 
color  reproductions  of  masterpieces  is  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  proposed  purchase  to  an  art  connois¬ 
seur  familiar  with  the  original. 

As  a  rule  the  most  artistically  reproduced 
color  prints  are  those  where  the  original  select¬ 
ed  is  simple  in  color,  and  not  too  dependent 
for  its  excellence  on  the  subtleness  of  the  ton¬ 
ing, ^ — that  is  the  melting  of  one  tone  into  an¬ 
other. 

Relief  Color  Prints 

The  tri-chromatic  and  quadri-color  relief 
processes  are  based  on  the  halftone  process, 
and  consist  in  making  three  halftone  plates  in 
one  case  and  four  in  the  other,  each  plate  con¬ 
taining  the  modelling  of  each  of  the  primary 
colors  that  combined  make  the  picture. 

Yellow,  red,  and  blue  plates  are  made,  the 
negatives  for  these  being  obtained  by  color 
separation  filters  used  in  the  camera.  Each 
filter,  of  colored  glass  or  liquid,  permits  only  the 
rays  of  one  color  to  reach  the  negative,  and  in 
this  way  the  colors  are  separated  and  then 
re-combined  in  the  printing.  In  the  quadri- 
color  process  a  fourth  plate  usually  printed 
in  a  grey  tone  is  used. 


4  Unfortunately,  when  first  produced,  the  result  looks  the  same  whether  the  print  is  thoroughly  washed  or  not. 
Bromides  should  be  purchased,  therefore,  of  dealers  of  established  reputation. 
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The  processes  sometimes  give  pleasing  results 
but  not  perfectly  accurate  coloring.  When  a 
print  by  these  processes  can  be  found  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  color  it  may  be  bought  for  a  grade  in 
the  schools  where  color  is  deemed  very  desir¬ 
able. 

Intaglio  Color  Prints 

By  this  method  the  colors  are  painted  with 
brushes  and  small  daubers  into  an  intaglio 
plate,  and  printed  at  one  impression.  The 
English  mezzotints  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
were  done  in  this  way,  and  the  process  has 
been  recently  revived,  and  many  color  prints 
are  now  seen  in  the  art  stores,  by  modem 
mezzotinters.  They  are  usually  small  figure 
subjects  or  portraits,  and  not  well  suited  to 
schools,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
and  the  high  cost. 

Photogravure  prints  have  been  made  in  color 
in  subjects  well  suited  to  schools  by  the  same 
method,  and  when  well  executed,  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  even  this  process  is  not 
adapted  to  rendering  many  of  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  in  painting  in  the  form  of  a  color  repro¬ 
duction.  The  most  satisfactory  result  is 
where  an  original  has  been  selected  to  repro¬ 
duce  that  is  well  adapted  to  this  method, — not 
too  complicated  in  color,  and  many  foreign 
and  domestic  prints  so  produced  are  of  merit 
and  reasonable  in  price,  ranging  usually  from 
ten  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Color  etchings  are  made  by  the  hand  process 
of  etching,  and  are  usually  painter-etchings, — 
that  is  not  copied  from  any  original,  but  the 
direct  expression  of  the  artist.  These  can  also 
be  obtained  in  a  considerable  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  They  vary  widely  in  quality,  according 
to  the  artistic  ability  of  the  etcher  and  the  skill 
of  the  printer,  and  should  be  selected  only  by 
a  good  judge  of  artistic  work. 

Planographic  Color  Prints 

The  chief  productions  by  the  planographic 
hand-method  are  Color  Lithographs.  As  a 
method  of  reproduction  in  color  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting,  prints  by  this  method  cannot 
usually  be  classed  as  works  of  art.  They  are 
known  as  “chromos”  or  “oleographs,”  and 
with  few  exceptions  are  lacking  in  artistic 
feeling,  somewhat  hard  and  without  quality 
or  atmosphere.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 


color  lithography  has  been  used  by  artist  lith¬ 
ographers  in  the  same  manner  as  etchers  have 
used  color  etchings,  and  these  artist  lithograph¬ 
ers  have  produced  auto-lithographs,  or  original 
conceptions  directly  on  stone,  suiting  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
process.  Many  of  the  French  and  German 
auto-lithographs  are  excellent  and  very  reason¬ 
able  in  price,  but  here,  as  in  color  etching,  a 
person  of  fine  artistic  discrimination  should 
pick  and  choose  them.  They  often  lack  depth 
and  richness  and  vary  very  widely  even  when 
by  the  same  artist. 

The  gelatine  process  has  also  been  used  for 
color  prints  and  some  of  the  best  foreign  work 
ranks  high  in  color  printing. 

Another  method  by  which  copies  in  color 
of  the  great  paintings  at  a  reasonable  price  can 
be  secured  is  by  skilful  hand  coloring  on  a  print. 
If  a  good  copy  is  used  to  follow  and  sufficient 
pains  is  taken,  a  fairly  satisfactory  result  may 
be  obtained. 

There  are  also  on  the  market  color  prints 
by  processes  which  are  secret,  and  of  those 
little  can  be  said,  except  that  they  are  as  un¬ 
successful  in  producing  uniformly  excellent 
prints  in  color  of  the  greatest  paintings  as  are 
all  other  color  processes,  the  schools  therefore, 
should  buy  the  masterpieces  in  monochrome 
rather  than  in  color  prints. 

Color  prints  should  be  bought  with  the 
greatest  care  for  school  decoration, — first 
because  good  prints  are  not  plentiful,  and 
second,  when  hung  in  a  room  with  monochrome 
reproductions,  unless  properly  related  to  them 
in  size,  position,  and  character  of  frame,  they 
may  mar  the  harmonious  effect  that  would  be 
preserved  if  they  were  omitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  color  reproductions  are  highly  desirable, 
and  are  constantly  improving  in  quality. 

The  inimitable  Gilbert  has. said  “All  things 
are  not  what  they  seem.”  So  it  is  with  pic¬ 
tures.  There  are  pictures  offered  as  carbons 
that  are  not  carbons  but  imitations.  Many 
pictures  are  sold  under  special  names  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  publishers.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  that  you  are  buying  prints 
made  by  the  best  methods  is  to  ask  for  a 
description  of  the  process  by  which  the  print 
is  made.  Reliable  publishers  will  no  doubt 
gladly  comply. 
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HOW  TO  ORDER  DECORATIVE 
MATERIAL 

By  Ada  Whitton  Tillinghast 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

1.  Submit  a  sketch  plan  for  each  room  to 
be  decorated. 

Class  Room  Plans.  Use  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  for  each  of  the  four  walls,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  write  the  two  dimensions  of  the  wall, 
in  feet  and  inches,  also  the  position  of  the  wall 
with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass, — 
north  wall,  east  wall,  south  wall,  west  wall. 
Outline  the  position  of  doors,  windows,  ven¬ 
tilators,  clock,  or  any  other  stationary  object, 
including  maps  if  permanently  hung.  Having 
done  these  things,  mark  in  feet  and  inches  the 
width  and  height  of  each  space  available  for 
decoration.  Write  “front”  on  sheet  which 
represents  the  wall  opposite  the  pupils’  desks. 

Plans  often  give  the  information  that  the 
blackboards  extend  six  feet  from  the  floor. 
Good!  We  need  to  know  this,  but  we  need  to 
know  also  the  height  above  the  blackboards 
and  above  the  doors,  too,  for  sometimes 
effective  use  may  be  made  of  over-door  space.5 6 
If  spaces  between  groups  of  windows  are  but 
ten  inches  wide  mark  their  width  for  consider¬ 
ation.  They  have  a  part  in  the  general  scheme 
and  often  a  most  charming  and  telling  one. 

Don’t  forget  the  floor  dimensions!  A 
decorator  ought  to  know  the  three  dimensions, 
— length,  breadth  and  height  of  his  room. 

Assembly  Hall  Plans  should  be  drawn  in 
similar  manner.  The 'front  walls  should  indi¬ 
cate  whether  the  platform  is  recessed  with 
proscenium  arch  above,  or  whether  it  occupies 
a  part  of  the  floor  space.  The  wall  color  of 
rooms,  corridors,  and  assembly  halls  should 
be  given. 

Corridor  Plans  may  be  made  on  paper  no 
larger  than  for  rooms,  it  not  being  necessary  to 
draw  any  sketch  to  scale  so  long  as  spaces  to  be 


decorated  are  clearly  marked  as  previously 
specified.* 

Still  another  way  of  making  a  plan  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  size 
of  paper  should  be  generous  enough  to  allow 
the  use  of  distinct  figures  and  lettering. 

2.  In  case  of  a  building  already  partly 
decorated,  submit  a  list  of  what  each  room 


already  contains  in  the  way  of  decorations. 
State  the  subject,  kind  of  reproduction,  and 
the  size  of  each.  Indicate  by  letters,  a,  b,  c, 
etc.,  on  the  sketch  plans,  where  each  is  located, 
and  whether  it  is  movable  or  not. 

3.  State  your  own  preference  as  to  new 
subjects,  or  if  you  know  exactly  what  you 
want,  order  it,  of  a  definite  size  and  style  of 
frame. 

4.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  what  you  want, 
tell  your  adviser  how  much  money  you  have  at 
your  disposal  and  get  his  opinion. 

5.  When  you  have  decided  upon  the  list  of 

pictures  to  order,  and  upon  how  they  should 
be  framed,  send  in  your  letter  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  shipping :  What  express  company, 
to  what  station,  and  the  location  of  the  school 
building.  , 


5  Almost  invariably  the  blackboards  are  higher  than  needed.  This  means  that  pictures  must  be  hung  higher  still, 
at  least  two  inches  above  them.  They  should  not  rest  upon  them  and  lean  disconcertingly  forward.  In  the  new 
movement  for  beauty  in  schoolroom  decoration  may  we  not  hope  to  consign  this  sort  of  picture  hanging  to  the  limbo 

of  things  forgotten  or  outlived?  . 

6  For  encouragement  of  teachers  who  wish  advice  about  consistent  and  harmonious  decoration,  let  it  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  formidable  about  these  pencil  or  ink  outlines.  Any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  of  grammar  school  age  would 
take  pride  in  making  such  plans  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  If  plans  are  needed  for  several  rooms,  the  work 
might  be  distributed.  This  will  develop  that  enthusiasm  which  always  goes  with  team  work  and  sub-divide  the  labor. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  AN  EXHIBIT 

A  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  TRANSFORMING  AN 
.  UNATTRACTIVE  SCHOOLROOM  IS  TO  AROUSE 
PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

ERHAPS  no  better  method  of  calling 
the  attention  of  a  community  to  the 
needs  of  its  school  building  has  ever  been 
devised  than  that  of  holding  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  "Of  ‘art.  The  exhibition  need  not 
be  one  made  up  of  pictures  for  use  in  school¬ 
room  decoration,  although  such  an  exhibition 
has  often  proved  to  be  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
Any  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  may  be 
held  that  seems  likely  to  reach  the  public,  and 
to  secure  funds  to  be  expended  for  works  of  art. 


Traveling  exhibits  may  now  be  had  at  reason¬ 
able  terms  through  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Braun  &  Co.  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company,  and  the  Prang 
Company  of  New  York;  Curtis  and  Cameron, 
the  Elson  Art  Publication  Company,  the  Emery 
School  Art  Company,  and  the  School  Arts 
Publishing  Company  of  Boston;  the  H.  K. 
Turner  Company  of  Newton  Center,  Mass, 
and  others. 

Write  to  one  or  more  of  these  addresses, 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  reply,  and  ask  for  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  character  of  their 
exhibits  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  may 
be  had. 
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Art  is  the  child  of  Nature;  yes, 

Her  darling  child,  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face, 

Her  aspect  and  her  attitude, 

All  her  majestic  loveliness 
Chastened  and  softened  and  subdued 
Into  a  more  attractive  grace, 

And  with  a  human  sense  imbued. 

He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  pen. 

Who  follows  Nature?  Never  man, 

As  artist  or  artisan, 

Pursuing  his  own  fantasies, 

Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please, 
Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs, 

As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 
In  Nature's  footprints,  light  and  fleet, 
And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads. 

Longfellow. 
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While  others  were  glad  to  be  guided  and  taught 
By  masterful  minds  in  the  kingdom  of  thought, 

While  quickly  they  settled  their  problems  and  needs 
By  keeping  informed  of  the  world  and  its  deeds, 

Abimelech  Easterby  toiled  in  the  rear, 

Too  busy  to  reach  for  the  help  that  was  near.1  L.  H.  Robbins. 


The  Spirit  of  Greek  Art2 

Appreciation  of  Greek  Art  cannot  but 
grow  and  ripen  under  the  influence  of  such  an 
illuminating  and  stimulating  book  as  this  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Powers,  President  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel.  Has  the  history  of  Greece 
appeared  to  you  but  odd  fragments  of  a  puzzle 
picture?  Has  Greek  sculpture  seemed  but  the 
scattered  remains  of  wrecked  temples?  Has 
the  Greek  point  of  view  been  to  you  unattain¬ 
able?  Then  let  Dr.  Powers  speak  to  you. 
Take  a  day  off  and  read  his  book  through  at 
a  sittinq.  It  will  be  one  of  the  red-letter  days 
of  your  life.  Of  course  you  will  balk  before 
accepting  his  estimation  of  the  Demeter  of 
Cnidus.  You  will  demand  a  better  reason  than 
his  for  the  ill  manners  of  certain  gods  in  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  you  will  find  yourself  longing 
to  peep  around  many  a  comer  and  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  many  an  assumption,  but  never¬ 
theless  you  will  catch  the  vision  of  ancient 
Greece,  whole,  alive,  beautiful,  immortal. 
You  will  leam  not  only  what  Greek  art  was, 
but  what  all  great  art  is.  You  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  more  keenly  true  beauty,  “calm,  pure, 
clear,  and  unalloyed”  wherever  it  appears. 

H.  T.  B. 


number  of  ideas  which  exercise  and  exalt  my 
spirit;  and  it  is  of  twelve  such  masterpieces 
that  I  propose  to  write;  not  because  I  feel  that 
I,  drinking  at  such  fountains,  have  exhausted 
them,  but  because,  having  been  refreshed  there, 

I  would  tell  others,  in  the  hope  that  they  too 
may  drink  from  these  Castalian  springs. 

The  twelve  chapters  which  follow  are  among 
the  very  best  pieces  of  writing  which  Mr. 
Bailey  has  done,  and  throw  a  new  light  upon 
the  masterpieces  which  he  has  chosen  for  the 
interpretations.  The  range  of  choice  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  list  of  artists  whose  works  are 
included:  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Botticelli, 
Titian,  Palma  Vecchio,  Velasquez,  Turner, 
Corot,  Burne-Jones  and  Whistler. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  comment 
at  length  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of 
the  author  whose  writing  is  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  magazine.  Each  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  is  as  unique  as  the  picture  which  it  treats. 

The  book  itself  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
book  manufacture.  Cover,  paper,  type,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  press  work  are  each  distinguished 
and  they  form  together  a  distinguished  en¬ 
semble.  J.  H. 

Mr.  Hall’s  New  Book4 


Mr.  Bailey’s  New  Book3 

The  short  and  interesting  introduction  to 
this  book,  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  ends  with 
this  statement:  “After  all,  any  work  of  art 
is  great  for  me  that  promotes  in  me  the  greatest 


Those  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  secure  a 
copy  of  “With  Brush  and  Pen,”  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  something  even  better  by  the 
same  author  is  now  available.  “With  Pen 
and  Ink”  is  the  title  of  this  long-needed  book. 
It  presents  in  twenty-two  full-page  plates,  as 


1  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and 

•added  to  the  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publish, ng. 

Company  at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 

2  Published  by  the  Chautauqua  Press,  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  reading  course. 

. Personal  Interpretations  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  Published  by  the  Prang  Company.  *1.50. 

»  “With  Pen  and  Ink.”  By  James  Hall.  The  Prang  Co.  $150. 
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a  series  of  definite  exercises,  progressive  in 
sequence,  and  as  a  whole  comprehensive,  the 
problems  of  effective  pen  rendering.  That 
the  plates  are  well  drawn,  well  composed,  and 
well  explained  by  the  text,  no  one  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hall’s  record  as  artist,  teacher,  and 
author,  would  need  to  be  told.  The  feature 
that  puts  this  new  book  on  pen  drawing  in  a 
class  by  itself  is  its  plan.  With  a  wisdom  bom 
of  experience  and  insight  the  author  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  and  pictorial  treatment, — a  division, 
once  made,  most  obviously  sensible  to  all. 
Mr.  Hall’s  mastery  of  his  subject  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  plates  themselves. 
Those  illustrating  pictorial  treatment  are  so 
thoroughly  different  in  technique  from  those 
illustrating  decorative  treatment  that  they 
might  almost  be  attributed  to  another  hand. 
All  the  plates,  however,  reveal  the  same 
good  judgment  in  selection  of  subject  and  the 
same  fine  taste  in  rendering  it  appropriately 
with  pen  and  ink.  The  fist  of  books  for  refer¬ 
ence,  given  as  an  appendix,  includes  books 
especially  worth  studying  for  their  illustrations 
— an  addition  that  lovers  of  fine  penwork 
will  appreciate.  For  illustrators  and  teachers 
of  pen  drawing  this  is  an  indispensable  book. 

Books,  Old  and  New5 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  problem  of 
art  education  by  means  of  environment,  here 
follows  a  list  of  pamphlets  and  books  on  school¬ 
room  decoration  and  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  pictures,  that  have  proven  their  value. 
Bailey,  Henry  Turner.  The  second  part  of 
School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.  (Burrage 
and  Bailey).  192  pp.  Illustrated.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Twelve  Great  Paintings.  64  pp.  Illustrated. 
The  Prang  Co.,  New  York. 

Burnham,  F.  L.  and  Alice  E.  Reynolds.  The 
Schoolroom.  Pamphlet,  12  pp.  Illustrated. 
Press  of  the  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Caffin,  Charles  H.  A  Child’s  Guide  to 
Pictures.  250  pp.  Illustrated.  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 

How  to  Study  Pictures.  The  Century  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Story  of  American  Painting.  395  pp. 
Illustrated.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York. 

Cox,  Kenyon.  Old  Masters  and  New.  312 
pp.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Company,  New  York. 

Dana,  John  Cotton.  An  Exhibition  of 
Decorative  Pictures.  Pamphlet.  28  pp. 
Newark  Free  Public  Library,  1903. 

Eddy,  Arthur  Jerome.  Delight  the  Soul  of 
Art.  288  pp.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Emery,  M.  S.  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures:  with 
a  special  chapter  on  pictures  in  the  school¬ 
room  by  Stella  Skinner.  290  pp.  Illus¬ 
trated.  The  Prang  Company,  New  York. 

Gardner,  Ernest  Arthur.  A  Handbook  of 
Greek  Sculpture.  590  pp.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Goodyear,  William  Henry.  A  History  of 
Art.  394  pp.  Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Company,  New  York. 

Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Fine  Art.  Translated 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  176  pp.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  London. 

Hoyt,  Deristhe  L.  The  World’s  Painters. 
272  pp.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston. 

Hurll;  Estelle  M.  How  to  Show  Pictures 
to  Children.  In  preparation.  To  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

Marquand  and  Frothingham.  A  History 
of  Sculpture.  298  pp.  Illustrated.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York 

Noyes,  Carleton.  The  Enjoyment  of  Art. 
100  pp.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Oregon  Library  Commission.  Picture  Study 
in  the  Schools,  with  notes  on^Wall  Pictures 
for  Schoolrooms.  Pamphlet.  48  pp.  From 
State  House,  Salem,  Oregon.  Published 
Sept.,  1912. 


5  In  addition  to  these  more  general  publications  special  pamphlets  have  appeared  devoted  to  the  works  of  art 
installed  in  particular  school  buildings.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned,  merely  as  typical,  Word's  of  Art  in  the . 
Appleton  Street  School,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  by  H.  B.  Lawrence  (one  of  the  first  publications  of  the  kind),  Pictures  and 
Casts  in  the  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  by  Annette  J.  Warner;  Annotated  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Casts,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Peabody  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Frederick  S.  Cutter;  Art  Catalog  of  Fifth  Street  Grammar  School, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by  Allen  F.  Wood;  Art  Catalogue  of  the  Highlands  School,  Holyoke,  Mass,  (one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  school  buildings  in  America),  by  John  A.  Callahan. 
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Page,  Walter  Gilman.  Interior  Decoration 
of  Schoolhouses.  Pamphlet.  24  pp.  Press  of 
Graves  &  Henry,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896. 

Poore,  Henry  Rankin,  Pictorial  Composi¬ 
tion  and  The  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures. 
282  pp.  Illustrated.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  New  York. 

Powers,  H.  H.  The  Message  of  Greek  Art. 
340  pp.  Illustrated.  The  Chautauqua 
Press,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art.  462  pp. 
Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Puffer,  Ethel  D.  The  Psychology  of  Beauty , 
286  pp.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Reinach,  Solomon.  Apollo:  an  illustrated 
manual  of  the  history  of  art  throughout  the 
ages.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Santayana,  George.  The  Sense  of  Beauty. 
276  pp.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

Sturgis  Russell.  The  Appreciation  of  Sculp¬ 
ture.  236  pp.  Illustrated.  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 

Tarbell,  F.  B.  A  History  of  Greek  Art.  209 
pp.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Taft,  Lorado.  American  Sculpture.  Illus¬ 
trated.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Thomas,  Margaret.  How  to  Judge  Pictures. 
190  pp.  Illustrated.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


Thornhill,  Edward  H.  School  Decoration. 
A  pamphlet.  38  pp.  School  Committee, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1907. 

Tillinghast,  Ada  W.  Turner  Picture  Stud¬ 
ies,  adapted  to  the  several  school  giades. 
H.  K.  Turner  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 

Wertz,  A.  P.  Outlines  in  Picture  Study  to 
harmonize  with  the  Illinois  State  course  of 
study.  1908.  Flanagan. 

Whitehead,  Ralph  Radcliffe.  Pictures  for 
Schools.  Pamphlet.  52  pp.  Printed  by 
the  Stanley  Taylor  Co.,  San  Francisco,  1901 

Wilson,  L.  L.  W.  Picture  Study  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  A  manual  for  teachers.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture, 
familiar  talks  in  the  gallery  with  uncritical 
lovers  of  art.  160  pp.  Eaton  &  Mains, 
Cincinnati. 

The  Meaning  of  Pictures.  Six  lectures  given 
for  Columbia  University  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  1903.  160  pp.  Illus¬ 

trated.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
History  of  Painting.  288  pp.  Illustrated. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Von  Mach,  Edmund.  The  Art  of  Painting 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  178  pp.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Greek  Sculpture,  Its  Spirit  and  Principles. 
360  pp.  40  full  page  plates.  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 
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A  LIVE  ART  SCHOOL 

The  new  circular  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School  is  an  interesting  document, 
especially  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  claim  that  institution  as  Alma  Mater. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Frederick 
Hopkins  the  institution  seems  destined  to  fulfill 
in  a  larger  way  its  original  mission  as  “a  solely 
professional  and  vocational  institution  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  training  of  competent  leadership 
in  industrial  art.”  The  familiar  sub-division 
of  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  no  longer  exists. 
This  “parent  school,”  now  requiring  the 
equivalent  of  college-entrance  examination 
ability  for  admission,  properly  recognizes  a 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior,  and 
Post-Graduate  series  of  classes.  The  school  is 
also  reorganized  into  departments  of  instruc¬ 
tion  offering  twelve  definite  elective  courses, 
each  four  years  in  length.  Among  the  newer 
departments  are  costume  design,  woodworking, 
iron  working,  interior  decoration,  and  graphic 
arts.  Being  a  state  institution,  absolutely 
limited  in  enrollment,  and  extremely  popular, 
the  school  does  not  have  to  bid  for  patronage 
through  aiming  at  spectacular  results.  It  can 
stand  for  most  fundamental  and  thorough 
discipline.  The  courses  demand  thirty  hours 
a  week  in  school,  and  home  work  in  addition. 
The  students  wear  uniforms  of  prescribed  colors 
and  sleeve  devices  to  show  with  which  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction  each  is  identified.  The 
many  friends  of  the  School  will  be  glad  to  read 
in  this  annual  circular  the  announcement  that 
its  work 

“Must  not  be  understood  to  in  any  way  attempt  the 
duplication  of  courses  in  schools  of  technology,  trade  or 
textile  schools,  or  their  successful  training  for  executive 
engineering  efficiency.  The  original  and  only  purpose 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  is  to  train  teach¬ 
ers  and  industrial  art  workers.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  more  complete  facilities  will  be  provided 
In  all  departments,  particularly  in  laboratory  and  shop 
equipment,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  normal  work  in 
practical  fashion. 

That  these  provisions  for  increased  usefulness  may  be 
speedily  accomplished  has  been  the  hope  of  the  Faculty, 
alum rji  and  student  body  since  the  Institute  held  April 
12,  1912,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 


at  the  school.  At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  in 
behalf  of  the  Board  that  it  was  the  most  earnest  purpose 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  be 
provided  with  a  new  site,  new  buildings,  and  new  and 
adequate  equipment  for  its  work.” 

The  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Normal  Art  School  will  mean  more 
than  ever  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  public. 

Graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  Class  of  1913  have  been  placed  as 
follows: 

Helen  Rose  Abels,  Instructor  of  Drawing,  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School.  James  Clayton  Boudreau,  In¬ 
structor  of  Drawing,  Pittsburg  Academy.  Kenneth 
Vincent  Carmen,  Instructor  of  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Wellesley,  Mass.  Joseph  Henry  Fanck,  Supervisor  of 
Manual  Arts,  Wakefield,  Mass.  Irene  Kibbe,  Super¬ 
visor,  Brewer,  Maine.  Helen  Houghton  Leland,  Super¬ 
visor,  Palmer,  Mass.  Marion  Kendall  Libby,  Assistant 
to  Supervisor,  Methuen,  Mass.  Mildred  Shaw,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Whitefield,  Vt. 
Mabelle  Sherrill  Stoner,  Supervisor,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Myrtis  Florella  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Holden, 
Oakham,  Paxton,  and  Rutland,  Mass.  Caroline  Mildred 
Magner,  Drafting  Office.  Walter  Arnold  Flewelling, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Freeport, 
Maine.  Minnie  Gertrude  Rackle,  Instructor  of  Design 
and  Metal  Work,  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Everett  Hart  Bruce,  Assistant  Instructor  of 
Manual  Training  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Meriden, 
Conn.  Helen  Higgins,  Henry  Courtney  O'Connor, 
Dorothy  Burnstead,  and  Ruth  Madeline  Bishop,  invited 
back  as  Post-Graduate  Studio  Assistants  for  1913-14. 

A  LIVE  ART  MUSEUM 

The  Cincinnati  Museum  is  an  aggressive 
factor  in  promoting  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  museums  and  public  schools.  Among 
its  recent  activities  are:  The  preparation  of 
lantern  slides  from  its  Collection  with  explan¬ 
atory  notes  for  the  use  of  teachers;  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  guides  to  aid  teachers  in  taking  their 
children  through  the  museums;  the  offering  of 
a  course  in  the  history  of  art  to  the  public 
school  teachers  which  by  agreement  will  carry 
the  usual  teacher’s  credit;  and  the  preparation 
of  a  book  list  for  the  guidance  of  those  wishing 
to  select  good  medium  priced  books  on  art  in 
all  its  branches.  Here  is  a  suggestive  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  last  report  of  the  librarian  of  the 
Museum,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kellogg: 
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One  occasion  last  Spring  united  so  many  happy  ele¬ 
ments  that  it  merits  description.  The  Sixth  Grade  in 
one  of  the  remote  suburban  schools  had  raised  a  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  picture  for  their  new  school 
building.  The  teacher  who  had  for  years  devoted  three 
or  four  Saturday  mornings  each  winter  to  bringing  small 
groups  of  her  girls  and  boys  to  visit  the  Museum  came 
to  us  for  help  in  making  the  selection.  She  also  wanted 
a  talk  for  her  Art  League.  We  persuaded  her  that  the 
children  would  get  much  more  from  a  talk  in  connection 
with  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  and  she  arranged  to  have 
both  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  attend.  Meantime 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  was  on  the  point  of  distributing 
some  pictures  for  school  decoration  and  allotted  twenty 
to  her  school.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  gala  occasion 
of  the  children’s  visit,  so  the  beautiful  framed  pictures 
were  arranged  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Academy  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  informal  talk.  Emphasis  was 
laid  on  three,  which  were  enlargements  of  paintings  in 
the  Museum,  in  an  effort  to  bring  them  into  touch  with 
modern  art.  The  rest  of  the  talk  was  devoted  to  Venice 
with  lantern  illustration  in  order  to  sharpen  their  interest 
in  the  superb  chromolithograph  of  St.  Marks,  publisher, 
Ongania,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  and  which  we  thought 
would  make  an  ideal  decoration  for  the  new  school.  At 
the  close  of  the  talk  the  children  gave  us  a  charming 
surprise  when  one  of  the  boys  rose  and  made  a  fine  little 
speech  of  thanks,  and  a  little  girl  presented  the  librarian 
with  a  magnificent  bunch  of  iris.  This  and  a  multitude 
of  pansies,  which  came  at  another  time,  made  us  feel 
that  we  had  entered  into  terms  of  mutual  friendliness 
with  the  children.  Their  visit  to  the  Museum  later  took 
on  the  aspect  of  a  glorified  Easter  egg  hunt,  for  they  did 
not  rest  until  they  had  discovered  every  object  there 
which  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  talk.  Also  they  were 
a  unit  in  the  decision  to  buy  the  St.  Marks. 

A  LIVE  COMMUNITY 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  often  think  of  what  a  fine  thing  Mr.  Schwab 
did  when  he  furnished  pictures  and  casts  for 
the  manual  training  school  he  was  giving  to 
Homestead.  He  kindly  gave  me  the  privilege 
of  selecting  some  which  were,  of  course,  the 
best  we  could  find  and  this  has  since  been  the 
standard  for  the  others.  I  find  that  in  seven 
buildings  we  have  four  hundred  and  fifty  good 
pictures,  all  well  framed.  Some  have  been 
framed  by  our  manual  training  department, 
but  most  of  these  pictures,  in  fact,  all  in  six  of 
the  buildings,  have  been  bought  by  the  pupils 
either  by  voluntary  contribution,  entertain¬ 
ments,  or  sales.  Our  high  school  classes  have 
done  wonders.  They  now  seem  to  get  any¬ 
thing  they  want.  On  Hallowe’en  they  gave  a 
party  and  sale,  netting  eighty  dollars,  with 
which  they  bought  a  Victrola  so  that  they 
may  hear  the  best  artists  in  the  musical  world. 


They  recently  asked  me  to  secure  a  suit  of 
armor  and  mail  (with  basketball  money,  etc.). 
Each  class  buys  a  picture,  or  something  artistic, 
for  the  school.  The  junior  class  this  year  will 
give  a  play  to  earn  their  picture.  A  short  time 
ago  Mr.  W.  J.  Hyett  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
assistant  to  Director  Beatty,  and  an  artist 
rapidly  pushing  to  the  front,  presented  us  with 
a  life-size  copy  of  Barry’s  Crouching  Lion 
which  he  had  modelled.  (This  is  a  model,  not 
a  cast,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  it.)  We  have 
sixty  other  casts  and  friezes.  We  have  talked 
so  much  of  our  school  decorations  and  of  our 
“School  Beautiful”  that  now  there  is  a  rivalry 
in  the  window  boxes  and  flower  growing.  The 
Woman’s  Clubs  offer  prizes  for  the  best  flower 
beds  and  tidy  backyards. 

Don’t  you  think  we  have  accomplished 
something  here  in  this  smoky  old  Homestead? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Agnes  Lawton  Killen. 

A  LIVE  ISSUE 

Plans  are  rapidly  maturing  for  making  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  nota¬ 
ble  for  its  educational  congresses  and  exhibits. 
Mr.  James  A.  Barr,  Chief,  has  called  to  his 
assistance,  Mr.  Irwin  Shepard  for  so  many 
years  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  Palace  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Up  to  this 
time  151  congresses  and  conventions  have  been 
scheduled  for  San  Francisco  or  nearby  cities 
in  1915.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Eastern  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training  Teachers  Association 
and  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  Association,  as  well  as  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Arts,  will  hold  their  annual  meetings 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The  committee  for 
the  United  States  having  in  charge  our  interests 
at  the  next  International  Congress  on  Art 
Education,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  1916,  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  exposition  management 
and  plans  will  probably  be  perfected  which  will 
make  possible  the  transfer  of  many  art  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  from  San  Francisco  to  Paris. 

SOME  RELIABLE  ART  DEALERS 

As  a  response  to  many  requests  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  is  glad  to  publish  the  follow- 
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mg  list  of  dealers  in  material  for  schoolroom 
decoration  and  picture  study.  Undoubtedly 
the  list  might  be  somewhat  extended  but  it 
includes  well-known  firms  of  established 
reputation. 

Asher  &  Co.,  14  Bedford  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co.,  2210  So.  Park  Ave.",  Chicago, 
k  Ill.  Agents  for  the  Rhine  Prints 

Baumann,  Gustave,  3616  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Bell  &  Sons,  York  House,  Portugal  St.,  London,  W.  C. 
Agents  for  Filzroy  Pictures 

Berlin  Photographic  Co.,  305  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Braun  &  Co.,  13  W.  46th  St.,  New  York. 

Brown,  Geo.  H.  Co.,  38  Lovett  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Caproni,  P.  P.  &  Bros.,  (Casts),  1920  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Cosmos  Picture  Co.,  119  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  .  (Small 
size.) 

Curtis  &  Cameron  Co.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  Copley  Prints 
Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Earl  Thompson  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (Small  size.) 
Elson,  A.  W.  &  Co.,  2A  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Emery  School  Art  Co.,  372  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hanfstaegnl,  Franz,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hegger,  37  E  28th  St.,  New  York. 

Henecke,  The  Co.,  (Casts),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hollyer,  Frederick,  9  Pembroke  So.,  London,  W.  C. 
Hoover  Art  Co.,  Hollywood  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.,  &  30th  St.,  New 
York.  Agents  for  the  Ford  History  Pictures 
Mansell,  W.  A.  &  Co.,  405  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 
Mural  Proof  Studios,  298  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Malden,  Mass.  (Small  size.) 

Prang  Company,  Knickerbocker  Trust  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Sarti,  G.  Lucchesi  &  Co.,  (Casts),  113  East  34th  St., 
New  York. 

Seemann,  E.  A.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Taber-Prang  Art  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Teubner,  B.  G.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Turner,  Horace  K.  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
University  Art  Shop,  Evanston,  Ill.  Guerin  Prints. 
University  Travel,  Bureau  of,  Trinity  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.  (Small  sizes.) 

Verneau,  Eugene,  108  Rue  de  la  Folie-Mericourt,  Paris. 

Publishers  of  the  Riviere  Prints 
Voigtlander,  R.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

A  SANE  LABOR  UNION 

The  International  Typographical  Union  is 
not  content  with  working  for  a  minimum  wage 
or  for  a  uniform  wage  for  its  members  whether 
efficient  or  inefficient.  It  is  leading  the  Unions 
of  the  country  in  a  movement  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency  among  its  membership.  In 
1907  it  organized  a  Commission  of  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Trade  Education.  The  work  this  com¬ 
mission  has  been  doing  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 


Every  teacher  of  school  printing  and  every 
person  interested  in  education  through  the 
practice  of  printing  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Union’s  latest  pamphlet,  “A  Turn  in  the 
Road  from  Nowhere,”  which  may  be  had  from 
W.  B.  Prescott,  Secretary  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Com¬ 
mission,  624  Sherman  Street,  Chicago. 

A  WISE  MOVE 

Miss  Annette  J.  Warner,  Vice-Principal  of 
the  Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  has 
accepted  a  position  at  Cornell  University,  to 
organize  and  develop  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  an  Art  Department.  Miss  War¬ 
ner’s  friends  all  over  the  country  will  feel  like 
congratulating  the  University  upon  having 
secured  so  competent  a  person  to  lead  in  this 
new  field  of  university  activity. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT 

The  Science  Teachers’  Bureau  of  Boston  has 
established  a  children’s  museum  at  Pine  Bank. 
Jamaica  Pond,  under  the  curatorship  of  Miss 
Delia  L  Griffin.  The  museum  carries  on 
aggressive  work  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  collections  of  natural  specimens,  instruction 
in  nature  subjects  (including  astronomy,  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  and  aerial  navigation),  and 
outdoor  sketching  and  drawing  under  Mr. 
Nathaniel  L.  Berry.  Later,  travelling  ex¬ 
hibits,  sent  to  the  schools  of  Greater  Boston, 
of  nature  and  science  material,  historical  and 
geographical  models,  commercial  products  and 
processes,  and  lantern  slides,  will  form  a  very 
important  part  of  its  work.  The  new  venture 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  educational 
men  of  Massachusetts. 

Drawing  work  from  public  schools  in  32 
cities  has  been  selected  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  is  now  touring  the  country.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  among  the  cities  honored  with  a  place 
in  the  exhibit:  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton,  Cal.; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Ottawa,  Ill.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  Marlboro,  Nantucket, 
Newton,  Reading,  Somerville  and  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.  J.;  Buffalo, 
Elmira,  Schenectady,  Solvay,  Syracuse,  Troy, 
and  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Laurium, 
Minersville,  Oxford,  Pittsburgh  and  Rankin, 
Pa.;  and  Westerly,  R  I. 
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Examples  of  good  technique  in  the  use  of  color 

From  the  Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Art,  Budapest.  Reprinted  from  the  original  plates 
by  courtesy  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Josef  Vydra. 


THE  SCHOOL  ARTS 
MAGAZINE 
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ART  IN  CRAFT 

TXTE  had  completed  our  inspection 

*  *  of  the  goods  carried  by  a  wholesale 
house  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  and 
were  about  to  leave,  when  the  Manager 
appeared. 

“What  did  you  think  of  our  line  of 
goods?”  he  asked.  My  companion,  an 
honest,  outspoken  business  man,  an¬ 
swered  promptly,  “The  worst  lot  of 
truck  I  ever  saw!  Why  don’t  you  make 
something  decent?” 

“It  is  junk,  of  course;  I  know  that 
just  as  well  as  you  do;  but  it  sells!” 
replied  the  Manager. 

“That  rot  sells?  Who  buys  it?” 

“Everybody.  All  the  big  depart¬ 
ment  stores  carry  our  goods.  How 
much  business  do  you  suppose  we  did 
last  year?  ” 

“I’d  be  ashamed  of  my  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  if  you  did  a  thousand  dollars’ 
worth!”  said  my  companion  with  a 
good  natured  smile. 

The  Manager  smiled  back  at  him 
indulgently  and  took  another  pull  at 
his  cigarette  before  remarking  in  a 
casual  tone, 

“Our  business  last  year  was  a  million 
and  a  half.  ” 

“A  million  and  a  half  on  such  ugly 
stuff  as  that!”  exclaimed  my  friend. 

“It’s  only  ugly  to  you  and  me,”  said 
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the  Manager;  it’s  pretty  to  the  crowd. 
And  you  can  paste  it  in  your  hat  that 
things  haven’t  changed  much  since  that 
little  stunt  in  the  Garden.  When  they 
saw  twas  ‘pleasant  to  the  eyes,’  you 
remember,  the  first  salesman  had  put  it 
over!  It’s  just  the  same  today.  Make 
a  thing  that  gets  the  eye,  and  you’ve 
got  your  business.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  ever  read  the  rest  of 
his  Bible,”  said  I  to  myself  as  we  came 
out.  Is  it  ethical  to  sell  to  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor  that  which  one  knows  to  be  bad? 
Satan  “put  it  over,  ”  all  right,  with  Eve. 
Should  a  man  follow  his  illustrious 
example,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
money? 

But  that  is  not  the  point,  just  now: 
the  point  is  this: 

THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  THING  DOES 
MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Every  manufacturer  knows  that  a 
thing  must  look  right  if  it  is  going  to 
sell.  Moreover  every  manufacturer 
knows  that  a  thing  to  sell  now  has  to 
look  better  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
Public  standards  have  changed.  The 
up-to-date  advertiser  puts  appearance 
first.  Here  are  some  sample  sentences 
from  the  advertisements  in  a  single 
number  of  a  recent  standard  magazine. 
The  italics  are  mine  to  emphasize  what 
is  evidently  first  in  importance: 
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“Perfected  products,  established  standards, 
moderate  prices.” 

“Extensive  collection  of  beautiful  hand-made 
furniture, — highly  artistic  in  design.”  [Nothing 
about  serviceableness!] 

“For  this  $20,  $40,  $60,  you  x’eceive  a  few 
dollars’  worth  of  felt,  velvet,  ribbons,  trim¬ 
mings — all  the  rest  of  your  money  will  go  for 
style  and  correctness.  Unless  your  choice  is 
correct  your  money  is  worse  than  wasted.” 

“Music,  art,  and  college  preparatory  courses.” 

“Beautiful  situation,  extensive  campus,  ap¬ 
proved  water  supply,  strong  faculty,  thorough 
work.  ” 

“Its  beauty  of  appearance  corresponds  with 
the  other  fittings  of  your  car.” 

“Quality  is  economy.” 

“The  Modish  boot  for  fall.”  [Nothing  said 
about  fit  or  quality  of  material  or  make.] 

“Most  approved  styles  and  printed  on  the 
finest  paper.” 

“Let  us  send  you  beautiful  full  colored  pic¬ 
tures  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
styles.”  [Nothing  about  excellence  of  con¬ 
struction] 

“A  woman’s  looks  count  for  so  much  more — 
our  toilet  soap  contributes  in  an  eminent 
degree.  ” 

“Not  only  to  design  and  build — to  give  it 
the  right  features,  the  right  material  and  the 
right  workmanship.  ” 

And  so  one  might  go  on  indefinitely. 
When  walking  through  the  shopping 
district  notice  the  signs: 

“We  strive  to  please  the  eye  and  fit  the  foot.” 

“The  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  gar¬ 
ments.” 

“Style  is  our  first  consideration.” 

A  cash  register  company  maintains 
an  elaborate  “art  department.”  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  house  paint  publish  ex¬ 
pensive  color  prints  to  show  customers 
how  to  use  what  they  buy.  A  great 
commercial  house  in  China  sends  out 
with  every  piece  of  high  grade  dress 
goods  a  card  showing  the  colors  that 
may  be  used  with  it  effectively.  Beauty 


has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  good  busi¬ 
ness. 

THEY  KNEW  THAT  IN  1870 

The  movement  for  art  education 
which  resulted  in  bringing  Walter  Smith 
from  England,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  be¬ 
gan  with  Boston  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  wanted  to  see  more  art 
in  their  wares.  They  foresaw,  what 
is  now  so  evident  to  all,  that  in  the  long 
run  beauty  is  bound  to  get  the  lion’s 
share  in  trade.  They  pointed  to  the 
example  of  England  awakened  to  her 
art  educational  needs  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exposition;  to  the  example  of 
Germany  awakened  to  the  value  of  art 
in  craft  by  the  promptness  with  which 
the  French  paid  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  indemnity;  to  the  example  of  France 
herself,  first  of  modern  nations  to  train 
artist-craftsmen.  They  urged  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  educate  people  to  produce 
goods  that  would  be  beautiful  enough  to 
compete  with  foreign  goods. 

The  movement  now  upon  us,  this 
enthusiasm  for  industrial  education,  is 
but  another  blossoming  of  the  same  old 
stock.  This  time  more  luxuriant,  more 
universal  than  before,  it  is  destined  to 
benefit  a  larger  number  of  people.  But 
the  marketable  fruitage  of  it,  the  con¬ 
crete  result  that  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  backers  of  the  movement 
anticipate,  will  be  disappointing  unless 
everywhere  and  always  provision  is 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

HOWT  IS  TASTE  DEVELOPED? 

The  training  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
highest  industrial  efficiency  means  the 
development  of  intelligence,  skill,  and 
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taste:  not  one  nor  two  of  these  qual  ies 
but  all  three  of  them  in  just  proportion. 
At  the  present  moment  taste  is  not 
receiving  its  share  of  emphasis. 

Taste  is  the  result  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  cultivated  people,  of 
first  hand  experience  with  fine  things. 
It  cannot  be  bought  ready  made,  like 
a  silk  hat,  nor  compounded  while  you 
wait,  like  an  elixir.  It  has  to  be  grown. 
Teachers  must  find  good  seed  and  plant 
it;  softening  influences  must  fall  from 
a  beautiful  environment  ;  the  life  within 
must  itself  aspire;  the  individual  must 
put  forth  leaf  after  leaf  of  effort,  reach¬ 
ing  ever  upward  toward  a  worthy  ideal. 
Only  so  will  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
appear,  and  only  after  that  the  fruit 
that  all  desire.  Has  any  serious  at¬ 
tempt  yet  been  made  in  the  schools  of 
secondary  grade  in  our  public  school 
systems  to  develop  taste  through  handi¬ 
craft? 

The  condemnation  of  “Manual  train¬ 
ing”  was  justified  because  after  a  whole 
generation  had  been  subjected  to  it,  not 
a  boy  had  ever  heard  of  the  ebony  casket 
of  Queen  Makere  at  Cairo,  nor  of  the 
Pentelic  chair  of  the  Priest  of  Dionysos 
at  Athens,  nor  of  the  bronze  tripod  of 
Isis  at  Naples,  nor  of  that  wondrous 
shrine  of  Or  San  Michele  in  Florence, 
nor  of  the  Pala  d’Oro  at  Venice,  nor  of 
the  Wooden  Madonna  of  Nuremberg, 
nor  of  any  other  masterpiece  of  crafts¬ 
manship  in  any  realm.  Every  child 
ten  years  old  who  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  live  supervisor  of  draw¬ 
ing  had  heard  of  Raphael  and  Michel¬ 
angelo,  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  of 
Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck,  of  Sir 
Joshua  and  Turner;  but  what  graduate 
of  a  manual  training  school  had  ever 


heard  of  Bazaleel,  or  Duris,  or  Zopyrus, 
or  Master  Gerard,  or  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
or  Stradivarious,  or  Palissy,  or  Hans 
Sachs,  or  Sheraton,  or  any  other  of  the 
master  craftsmen  of  the  world? 

The  technical  high  school,  the  voca¬ 
tional  school,  the  trade  school,  and  every 
other  kind  of  institution  for  developing 
a  higher  industrial  efficiency,  will  fail 
to  produce  what  the  world  needs  most, 
unless  its  graduates  have  that  sort  of 
taste  that  comes  from  constant  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  masters  and  their 
work.  Our  new  courses  must  be  at 
once  more  “practical”  and  more  “cul¬ 
tural”  than  manual  training  courses 
have  been. 

The  new  schools  need  collections  of 
beautiful  objects,  photographs  and  lan¬ 
tern  slides  of  the  best  handicraft  of  the 
world,  books  about  the  master  crafts¬ 
men,  lectures  on  the  principles  of  design, 
practice  in  freehand  drawing,  exercises 
in  color,  in  short  everything  that  will 
cultivate  taste.  John  Cotton  Dana  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J., 
a  keen-eyed  and  clear-headed  educator, 
has  this  to  say  about  our  problem: 

The  development  our  young  people  need  is 
development  of  the  art  of  art  appreciation. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  how  to 
look  at  things,  how  to  judge  of  them,  how  to 
criticize  them,  how  to  find  fault  with  them, 
how  to  understand  them,  how  to  appreciate 
them.  By  and  by  they  will  begin  to  have 
feelings  of  their  own  concerning  them.  Thus 
they  will  have  become  “artistic.” 

I  have  told  you  all  this  several  times  before 
and  you  always  admit  it,  and  then  go  away  and 
do  the  wrong  thing.  Look  into  these  matters. 

Not  only  should  fine  things  and  great 
craftsmen  educate  the  pupil,  but  every 
model  used  in  his  instruction,  every 
project  undertaken,  should  have  some 
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flexible  element,  some  feature  that  the 
pupil  can  modify,  and  through  which 
he  can  express  his  own  ideas,  and  mani¬ 
fest  his  own  taste.  That,  too,  is  educa¬ 
tional.  Moreover,  spontaneous  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  from  type,  is 
nature’s  open  door,  the  one  unaccount¬ 
able  loophole  in  universal  law  which 
makes  possible  evolutionary  history 
and  that  glorious  future  which  it  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive. 

THE  INSERTS,  ETC. 

OLORING  is  never  weak  nor  mon¬ 
ochromatic  in  Hungarian  school 
work.  The  frontispiece  this  month, 
printed  from  imported  plates,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
this  fact.  Daring  combination  of  hues, 
of  strong  chroma,  with  bold  contrasts 
in  value,  produce  brilliant  effects. 
Such  coloring  is  piquant  and  delightful 
in  jewelry  and  other  objects  of  small 
size,  but  it  becomes  wearisome  when  in 
the  large.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  structural  designer  the  hairpin 
might  be  criticised  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  sympathy  between  the  blade  and  its 
ornament.  Structurally  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  aft  wings  been  at¬ 
tached  near  the  small  rosettes.  The 
conventional  rendering  of  the  bird  forms 
is  of  unusual  interest. 

The  rug  design  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  American  Crayon  Investigation 
Contest  for  last  June,  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  a  twelve-year-old.  The  draw¬ 
ing  conformed  to  the  specification, — a 
design  worked  out  to  show  the  color 


effect  of  the  object  when  made  in  its 
appropriate  material.  This  design  was 
drawn  on  squared  paper,  with  praise¬ 
worthy  precision.  The  ornament  is  well 
disposed  to  distribute  the  attention,  and 
the  color  scheme  as  a  whole  is  pleasing. 

The  third  insert  exhibits  a  good  har¬ 
mony  of  color,  with  a  reddish  yellow' 
dominant  hue;  it  offers  suggestions  to 
those  who  are  designing  bungalows  this 
month;  and  it  also  gives,  incidentally, 
a  hint  of  what  a  progressive  commercial 
house  is  doing  in  the  way  of  appealing 
to  the  taste  of  its  patrons.  Such  adver¬ 
tising  as  this  plate  represents  is  ideal. 
Its  results  are  of  distinct  advantage  to 
all  parties  concerned.  This  plate  is 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Sherwdn- 
Williams  Company  of  Cleveland,  from 
“A  Portfolio  of  Suggestions  for  Painting 
and  Decorating,”  issued  by  their  Deco¬ 
rative  Department. 

The  decorative  picture  on  the  cover 
is  an  original  composition  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  to  illustrate  a  line  from  that  old 
English  rhyme  about  the  months  of  the 
year,  beginning 

“In  January  falls  the  snow.” 

The  color  schemes  for  September  and 
October  were  analogous;  this  one  is 
complementary. 

The  quotations  used  as  tailpieces  are 
from  one  of  the  most  brilliant  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Des  Moines,  last  May.  Mr. 
John  W.  Curtis  is  Master  of  the  new 
Vocational  Grammar  and  High  School, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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Bringing  Real  Life  to  School 

By  Willis  B.  Anthony 

Practical  Arts  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


“T  CAME  to  this 
school  to  make  it 
easier  to  learn  a  liv¬ 
ing.”  So  wrote  a 
seventh  grade  boy  in 
giving  his  reason  for 
choosing  to  enter  the 
Practical  Arts  School. 
“I  meant  to  earn  a 
living,”  he  explained 
as  he  started  to  change  the  “learn” 
to  “earn.”  I  stopped  the  change  and 
saved  his  paper.  Accidentally  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  motto  of  the  school — to 
learn  the  living  of  the  world  today. 

It  was  four  years  ago  that  this  motto 
was  first  put  into  effect.  The  school 
had  just  opened.  Twenty  benches  had 
been  made.  Each  was  fitted  with  six 
drawers.  Thirteen  dollars  worth  of 
strap  brass  had  been  purchased  for 
making  drawer  pulls.  In  my  previous 
position  drawer  pulls  and  hinges  had 
been  school  made.  '  The  brass  was  never 
unpacked  for  the  purpose  intended. 
We  bought  our  drawer  pulls  ready 
made,  because  today  in  the  trade,  the 
carpenter  buys  his  fixtures  ready  made. 
This  in  one  instance  of  school  life  reflect¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  real  life. 

One  day  before  the  school  installed  its 
machinery,  material  for  fifteen  teachers’ 
desks  was  hauled  to  the  school  from  the 
local  lumber  yard,  where  it  had  been 
sawed  to  width,  planed  to  a  specified 
thickness,  rabbeted  and  plowed  to  order. 
Two  visitors  stood  by  and  shook  their 


disapproving  heads  as  it  was  unloaded. 
They  believed  that  schools  should  do  all 
such  work  by  hand  and  said  so  with 
some  emphasis.  “Cutting  these  pieces 
to  length  and  making  the  joints  means 
more  hand  work  on  this  job  than  will 
be  done  when  this  school  has  its  own 
machinery,  ”  was  all  the  satisfaction 
the  visitors  got  from  the  carpenter  in 
charge  of  the  woodworking  shop.  The 
school  now  has  its  own  machinery.  It 
is  doing  no  less  by  machinery  and  no 
more  by  hand  than  is  being  done  in  a 
modern  shop.  This  is  another  instance 
of  making  real  life  of  school  life. 

“  Do  you  know  the  up-to-date  methods 
of  your  trade  is  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  journeymen  on  the  faculty 
have  had  to  pass?  They  are  bringing 
all  that  is  possible  and  desirable  of  their 
trade  into  the  school.”  “This  is  more 
shop  like  than  school  like”  is  the  com¬ 
pliment  that  visitors  often  pay  to  these 
journeymen  faculty  members.  Not 
only  do  they  know  present  day  condi¬ 
tions  but  also  anticipate  as  much  as 
possible  the  conditions  of  the  future. 
The  boy  cannot  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  his  day  ten  years  hence 
by  going  back  to  the  made-by-hand 
methods  of  twenty  years  ago. 

“It  is  deplorable  that  boys  are  shut 
out  from  the  activities  of  their  industrial 
surroundings.  They  are  entirely  out 
of  touch  with  the  world  builders  of 
today  and  their  knowledge  of  the  world’s 
way  of  working  is  deplorably  meager.” 


Willia  B.  Anthony 
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1.  Normal  school  men  of  the  practical  arts  department,  under  the  instruction  of  a  shoemaker,  a  tem¬ 
porary  member  of  the  faculty,  preparing  to  teach  shoe  repairing  to  the  boys. 

2.  Eighth  graders  estimating  the  number  of  board  feet  and  the  cost  of  a  neighboring  pile  of  lumber 
before  making  a  purchase. 

WE  PRESS  THEIR  MEMORY  TOO  SOON,  AND  PUZZLE,  STRAIN,  AND 
LOAD  THEM  WITH  WORDS  AND  RULES,  LEAVING  THEIR  NAT¬ 
URAL  GENIUS  TO  MECHANICAL  AND  PHYSICAL,  OR  NATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE  UNCULTIVATED  AND  NEGLECTED.  William  Penn. 
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3.  Clearing  ground  for  the  athletic  field.  Library  furniture  for  new  dormitory  will  be  designed  and 
made  from  this  oak. 

4.  Boys  laying  a  tile  drain  before  raising  the  grade  to  make  a  school  garden. 


NOW  I  WAKE  ME  UP  TO  WORK, 

I  PRAY  THE  LORD  I  MAY  NOT  SHIRK  ; 

IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  BEFORE  THE  NIGHT, 

I  PRAY  THE  LORD  MY  WORK’S  ALL  RIGHT. 
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The  audience  of  the  convention  bowed 
submissively  to  the  truth  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  statement.  On  visiting  the  large 
heavily  endowed  school  conducted  by 
the  speaker,  the  students  in  the  forge 
room  were  found  swinging  sledges  so 
near  a  plastered  wall  that  they  hardly 
missed  its  finely  painted  surface.  Sur¬ 
roundings  and  results  of  work  were 
more  school-like  than  shop-like.  Iron 
workers  from  the  trade,  working  entirely 
apart  from  the  students,  were  handi¬ 
capped  in  hurrying  the  framing  of  an 
addition  to  the  building,  because  help 
was  scarce. 

In  another  city  the  woodworking 
department  was  visited.  No  overalls 
were  in  sight,  nor  were  they  needed. 
High  school  boys  were  doing  well-made 
joints  and  fragments  of  furniture  con¬ 
struction  for  exhibitional  purposes.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  building  through 
a  doorway  guarded  by  a  “No  Admit¬ 
tance”  sign  could  be  seen  a  carpenter 
“never  disturbed  by  anybody”  making 
a  simple  table  needed  in  a  student  room 
upstairs. 

The  janitor  of  still  another  school, 
working  in  the  supply  room  did  up  all 
the  packages  that  left  the  building. 
Behind  a  “No  Admittance”  sign  he  was 
making  an  express  package  of  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  string  tying,  paper  and  card¬ 
board  folding  done  by  a  sixth  grade 
class. 

The  “No  Admittance”  sign  is  a 
modern  necessity.  It  has  its  place. 
In  most  schools  real  life  is  doing  every 
day  work  of  some  form  behind  doors 
unnecessarily  closed  and  barred  to 
pupils.  That  such  schools  ignore  their 
duty  of  turning  such  “Keep-out”  signs 
to  the  wall,  and  fail  to  grasp  their  ready 


opportunity  of  bringing  school  life  to 
feel  more  and  more  the  influence  of  real 
life,  is  indeed  “deplorable.” 

Boys  working  with  the  janitor,  the 
carpenter,  or  the  iron-workers  would 
have  learned  with  proper  guidance  three 
important  standards,  so  frequently 
missing  in  school  life,  that  apply  to 
real  life: 

(1)  Work  must  be  done  accurately 
and  quickly  is  a  business  principle. 

The  Practical  Arts  School  was  first 
called  the  Manual  Arts  School.  With 
the  change  of  name  occurred  the  sur¬ 
prising  change  of  local  attitude.  “I 
thought  you  taught  the  old  time  man¬ 
ual  training  over  here,”  was  the  way  a 
prominent  shop  man  explained  his 
previous  indifference  toward  our  work. 
“School  boys  have  come  to  me,”  he 
continued,  with  the  unfortunate  idea 
that  shop  work  permits  puttering  away 
time  and  material,  striving  for  accuracy 
alone.  Such  an  atittude  is  not  good 
business.  Competition  is  cutting  work 
down  to  the  fewest  number  of  moves. 
Of  course  the  work  must  be  accurately 
done.  It  is  just  as  important  that  it  be 
done  with  business-like  dispatch.” 

(2)  Work  must  be  done  in  response 
to  a  need  is  another  principle  of  modern 
business. 

Young  men  students,  in  the  practical 
arts  department  of  the  normal  school 
were  figuring  the  cost  of  labor  for  laying 
the  steel  needed  for  the  proposed  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  floor  of  the  new  green¬ 
house.  After  investigation  they  arrived 
at  this  statement.  Four  laborers  can 
lay  10  I  beams  and  2,000  square  feet 
of  Clinton  mesh  in  one  day.  Consulting 
their  blue  prints  they  found  that  24 
beams  and  4500  square  feet  of  mesh 
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5.  All  of  the  dormitory  furniture  is  being  designed  and  made  at  the  school.  This  shop  was  a  school 
attic. 

6.  Eighth  graders  with  a  senior  student  completing  the  attic  corridor.  The  new  stairway  was 
planned  by  the  young  man.  It  was  erected  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  school  boys,  young  men,  and 
journeymen  teachers. 


CHILDREN  HAD  RATHER  BE  MAKING 
PLAY;  SHAPING,  DRAWING,  FRAMING, 
TING  SOME  RULES  OF  PROPRIETY  OF 


OF  TOOLS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
AND  BUILDING,  ETC.,  THAN  GET- 
SPEECH  BY  HEART.  William  Penn. 
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were  necessary.  The  first  problem 
asked  what  would  be  the  bill  of  labor 
for  laying  the  steel.  From  this  and 
several  other  problems  they  were  asked 
to  hand  in  problems  for  the  seventh 
grade  to  do.  This  problem  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  was  (the  first  problem  re¬ 
stated)  :  How  long  it  would  take  a 
gang  of  eight  laborers  to  lay  I  beams 
twice  as  far  apart  in  a  building  once  and 
a  half  as  large? 

Compare  the  two  problems.  The 
first  was  a  real  life  problem.  Figuring 
the  cost  of  labor  made  its  solution  neces¬ 
sary.  The  second  problem  was  ficti¬ 
tious.  Eight  men  would  be  in  one 
another’s  way.  Beams  so  far  apart 
would  mean  poor  construction  and  so 
large  a  house  was  out  of  the  question. 
Hiring  labor  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time  did  not  depend  upon  the  correct 
solution  of  the  second  problem.  Like 
many  such  school  problems  it  was  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  facts  and  needs  of  real 
life. 

(3)  Another  industrial  principle  of 
real  life  is  that  operations  do  not  follow 
one  another  in  sequential  order  of 
difficulties. 

The  world’s  work  of  today  does  not 
necessarily  add  a  more  difficult  tool 
manipulation,  the  drawing  of  a  more 
difficult  line,  the  making  of  a  more 
difficult  fold  to  the  work  of  the  day 
before. 

Goethals,  of  Panama  fame,  when  he 
has  finished  the  “greatest  liberty  with 
nature  that  man  has  ever  taken”  will 


not  have  to  remain  idle  until  a  greater 
project  presents  itself. 

The  boys  who  helped  to  frame  the 
new  dormitory  furniture  last  month 
were  making  last  week  five  sleeve  boards 
needed  in  the  household  arts  depart¬ 
ment.  If  more  difficult  work  had  been 
ready  for  them  to  do,  they  would  have 
done  it.  It  didn’t  offend  the  policy  of 
bringing  real  life  to  school  to  have  easy 
work  following  the  harder  work  pre¬ 
viously  done. 

The  chief  value  of  practicing  such 
standards  of  real  life  is  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  general  education  of  all  boys. 
There  is  cultural  value  in  knowing  from 
experience  the  conditions  of  the  present 
day  living  and  life’s  adjustments  in 
meeting  such  conditions. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  were  flattered 
to  believe  that  culture  came  from  books 
on  Roman  and  Grecian  life,  from  ac¬ 
counts  of  medieval  days  when  “Knight¬ 
hood  was  in  Flower.”  We  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  life  going  on  in  the  shops,  the 
fields  and  the  market  place  that  we 
passed  on  our  way  to  school.  Such  life 
was  too  modern  to  get  into  books.  An 
event  worthy  to  be  placed  in  text  books 
must  boast  a  lineage  of  subsequent 
events  dependent  upon  it. 

The  Practical  Art  movement  is 
bringing  to  school  the  life  of  the  day. 
It  is  trying  to  anticipate  the  life  of  the 
boy’s  day  ten  years  hence.  With  this 
as  a  basis  it  is  working  back  through  the 
pages  of  the  past.  Such  are  the  growing 
demands  of  a  liberal  education. 


IT  IS  USUALLY  MORE  REMUNERATIVE  AND  ALWAYS  FAR  MORE  USEFUL  TO  BE  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  COOK  THAN  TO  BE  A  SECOND-CLASS  LAWYER.  DOCTOR,  OR  TEACHER.  John  W.  Curtis. 
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An  Art-Craft  College 

A  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION  THAT  IS  DOING  THINGS  WORTH  WHILE 

By  Edna  Reed  Whaley 

a  Graduate  of  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 


EWCO  M  R 
^  ^  Pottery  and 
Newcomb  Embroid- 
|  ery  take  their  name 
from  the  school  that 
originated  and  has 
fostered  them,  thus 
opening  new  voca¬ 
tions  to  the  young 
women  of  the  South. 

Newcomb  Art  School  is  a  part  of  New¬ 
comb  College,  the  woman’s  department 
of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

“There  can  be  no  great  school  of  art 
unless  artistic  tastes  are  developed  in 
every  walk  of  life,”  said  Linda  Villari. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  Newcomb 
idea.  The  college  has  become  an  object 
lesson  to  the  whole  country  as  to  what 
can  be  done  through  utilizing  local  re¬ 
sources.  It  has  put  their  very  spirit  into 
tangible  and  beautiful  form.  It  has 
organized  the  talent  of  the  community 
to  meet  its  own  needs,  just  as  the  medie¬ 
val  guilds  did  long  ago  in  Germany  and 
Italy. 

The  Art  School  was  the  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Newcomb  College  stu¬ 
dents’  desire  for  artistic  expression,  and 
was  founded  in  recognition  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  economic  need  of  art  in  a 
community’s  upbuilding.  President 
Dixon  recognized  that  art  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  a  liberal  education,  and 
organized  art  classes  in  1887  under  the 


direction  of  Professor  William  Wood¬ 
ward.  After  the  first  year,  Professor 
William  Woodward  was  retained  in 
Tulane  College  and  Professor  Ellsworth 
Woodward  made  director  of  Newcomb 
Art  Department,  which  has  since  re¬ 
mained  in  his  charge. 

Beginning  at  Paris  1900,  Newcomb 
art  work  has  gained  medals  at  all  the 
international  expositions,  and  has  won 
special  recognition  at  the  International 
Art  Educational  Congresses  of  London 
and  Dresden. 

Well-equipped  buildings  with  separ¬ 
ate  well-lighted  studios  for  each  branch 
of  instruction,  are  now  scarcely  able  to 
accommodate  the  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  students.  A  library  affords 
ready  reference  to  the  current  art  period¬ 
icals  and  to  the  best  of  art  books.  Two 
top-lighted  galleries  contain  a  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit  of  celebrated  pictures  owned 
by  the  College,  and  of  some  valuable 
loan  collections.  A  collection  of  repro¬ 
ductions  from  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  constitutes  a  graphic  outline 
of  historic  art  and  serves  as  a  source  of 
illustration  for  the  weekly  lectures. 

These  lectures  are  given  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  every  Friday  afternoon.  They  are 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides  and  in 
every  other  possible  way,  to  familiarize 
the  students  with  the  best  that  has  been 
produced.  Upon  these  lectures  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  take  notes.  The 
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The  pretty  Memorial  Chapel  surrounded  by  live  oaks.  The  college  campus  on  Founders'  Day. 

I  WILL  SING  OF  THE  BOUNTY  OF  THE  BIG  TREES 
THEY  ARE  THE  GREEN  TENTS  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY 

HE  HATH  SET  THEM  UP  FOR  COMFORT  AND  FOR  SHELTER.  Tan  Dyke. 
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A  tea  set  upon  a  crash  table  runner,  all  of  characteristic  Newcomb  design. 


Friday  lecture  is  followed  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  independent  work  done 
during  the  week  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school.  Their  compositions  are 
hung,  unsigned,  on  the  wall.-  Professor 
Woodward  criticises  each  one  separately, 
commends  the  good  qualities  or  points 
out  the  defects,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
gives  instruction  in  pictorial  composi¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  such  work  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  A  student 
who  begins  with  a  composition,  rather 
than  with  painstaking  drawing  direct 
from  the  model,  grows  rapidly  in  power 
of  imagination,  and  in  independence  of 
thought.  She  draws  better  from  the 
model  after  she  has  discovered  her  needs. 

Special  courses  are  open  to  all  who 
desire  to  specialize,  but  such  students 
are  strongly  advised,  and  nearly  always 
required,  to  take  other  branches  collat¬ 
eral  with  the  study  of  their  choice. 

Although  academic  students  cannot 
devote  much  time  to  art,  the  few  periods 
allowed  prove  to  be  an  impetus  to  all 
the  especially  ambitious  and  talented. 
A  cultivation  of  taste  and  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  beauty  are  immediate  results 
often  made  apparent  through  furnish¬ 


ings  in  private  rooms,  club-rooms  and 
homes. 

In  the  Normal  Art  Course  four  years’ 
work  is  required  before  graduation.  Its 
diploma  has  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  University  Council  as  equal  in 
dignity  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree; 
but  as  the  art  course  is  rated  as  a  strictly 
technical  one,  no  degree  is  granted  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  School’s  most  significant 
feature  is  that  design  is  made  the  basis 
of  every  study;  that  is,  design  in  its 
broadest  sense,  including  composition. 
Although  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
in  accord  with  those  found  in  every  large 
art  center,  yet  when  introduced  they 
were  essentially  new  to  the  community. 


An  oil  study  from  a  local  subject. 
By  a  fourth  year  Newcomb  student. 
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Original  design  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  basement  room.  By  a  fourth  year  Newcomb  student. 


Newcomb,  by  the  skill  and  beauty  of 
her  successful  productions,  had  not  only 
overcome  all  prejudice  or  indifference, 
but  has  created  a  local  as  well  as  uni¬ 
versal  demand  for  her  wares,  the  secret 
of  whose  beauty  lies  in  the  clever  adap¬ 
tation  of  local  material.  The  general 
study  of  design  is  supplemented  by 
special  courses  in  pottery,  china  paint¬ 
ing,  needlework,  weaving,  leaded  glass, 
and  metalwork.  These  industrial 
courses  afford  a  practical  application 
of  the  training  already  received  and 
give  an  opening  to  those  whose  talents 
are  essentially  constructive.  The  in¬ 
tention  is  to  bring  out,  encourage,  and 
develop  individual  expression,  and  to 
enable  women  to  produce  work  which 
will  have  an  artistic,  practical,  and 
financial  value. 


The  art  school  takes  honorable  prec¬ 
edence  in  that  it  was  the  first  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  its  prepared  pupils  into 
direct  relation  with  the  buying  public. 
“We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  help  the  artist  to  find  a  pa¬ 
tron,”  says  Professor  Ellsworth  Wood¬ 
ward,  Director. 

The  pottery  is  a  definite  turning  aside 
from  the  beaten  path  and  is  distinctly 
original  and  individual.  Under  the 
immediate  teaching  of  Miss  Mary  G. 
Sheerer,  and  the  directorship  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Ellsworth  Woodward,  the  pottery 
has  improved  each  year  in  beauty  and 
workmanship.  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Meyer,  the  potter,  these  indefatigable 
workers  made  numerous  experiments 
until  they  discovered  the  combination 
of  clay,  glaze,  and  color  which  consti- 
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tutes  the  unique  production  now  before 
the  public. 

The  tract  of  clay  used,  near  Bayou 
Tchoutakaboufa,  is  owned  by  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  mineral  colors  form  a  har¬ 
mony  of  cool  blues  and  greens.  Touch¬ 
es  of  white  and  yellow  give  variety. 
A  red  and  a  green  glaze  is  used  on  terra 
cotta  ware  which  is  not  decorated,  and 
a  transparent  one  on  the  decorated 
ware.  The  designs  are  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  clay  and  are  incised  or 
modeled  before  the  clay  is  fired;  after 
this  firing  they  are  painted,  then  glazed 
and  fired  again.  The  designs  are  not 
duplicated.  Constant  watchfulness  is 
maintained  to  keep  the  work  of  uniform 
standard.  As  soon  as  the  work  of  a 
pupil  reaches  the  required  standard,  it 
is  bought  by  the  College  and  is  sold  in 
the  Pottery  salesrooms.  After  a  pupil 
reaches  the  point  where  she  does  not 
require  further  instructions  she  is  called 
an  independent  designer  and  is  not 
required  to  pay  tuition.  The  mono¬ 
grams  on  the  bottom  of  the  pottery 
pieces  are  various;  U  and  Q  denote  the 
color  of  the  clay;  M  is  for  Mr.  Meyer, 
the  potter;  an  N  within  a  C,  is  the  pot¬ 
tery  trade-mark. 

The  needlework  department,  under 
the  instruction  of  Professor  Gertrude 
R.  Smith,  offers  another  course  of  great 
practical  value.  Its  aim  is  to  deal  with 
local  conditions  and  to  prove  a  large 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  each  piece  while  beauty  of 
design  goes  hand  in  hand  with  carefully 
selected  textures,  a  skilful  use  of  the 
needle,  and  permanence  of  dye  and  fab¬ 
ric,  the  chief  value  lies,  perhaps,  in  its 
reflex  influence  upon  the  worker.  It 
gives  perpetual  delight,  and  inspiration 


A  loving  cup  and  a  crash  table  runner 
showing  different  adaptations  of  the  pine. 


to  originality.  The  designs  are  never 
duplicated.  To  be  in  the  embroidery 
department  one  must  have  facility  in 
drawing  and  design.  The  most  popular 
materials  are  homespun  crash,  natural 
linens,  and  rough  silk. 
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Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
weaving  rag  rugs,  portieres,  table  cov¬ 
ers,  etc.,  the  variation  in  color  and  de¬ 
sign  giving  them  especial  attractiveness. 
Newcomb  has  also  entered  the  field  of 
ecclesiastical  embroidery,  with  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  design 
should  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
lighting  and  distance;  symbolism  is 
strictly  adhered  to;  the  richest  materials 


are  used,  enhanced  in  effect  by  skilful 
design  and  workmanship. 

Newcomb  pottery  and  embroidery 
are  an  important  addition  to  American 
art.  At  Jamestown,  the  pottery  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  The  national 
reputation  of  the  needlework  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  its  exhibition  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Art  Gallery  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
St.  Louis. 

The  originating  of  pottery  lamps  led 
to  the  making  of  suitable  shades  to 
accompany  them.  Some  of  the  shades 
carry  out  the  design  on  the  lamp  bowl 
in  leaded  glass;  in  others  with  the  metal 


glaze  bowls,  the  designs  are  carried  out 
in  bead  work.  Perforated  brass  and 
copper  shades  are  also  made.  Repouss6 
and  cut  metal  work  for  trays,  desk  sets, 
etc.,  are  later  additions  to  Newcomb 
wares. 

All  these  domestic  arts  foster  good 
taste  and  love  for  fine  decoration  in  the 
home.  Weaving  is  beginning  to  take 
a  place  alongside  pottery,  for  it  offers 
a  practical  application  of  instruction  in 
design,  and  is  remunerative. 

If  a  student  intends  to  be  a  teacher, 
courses  in  pedagogy  and  psychology  are 
supplemented  by  one  year’s  experience 
in  class  rooms  with  girls  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Newcomb 
High  School  which  prepares  for  the 
college,  affords  a  free  field  for  experience 
in  teaching.  The  fourth-year  normal 
art  students  are  required  to  teach  in 
four  grades  under  the  direction  of  a 
qualified  art  teacher  of  the  High  School, 
Miss  Katherine  Kopman. 

The  old  live  oaks  and  dignified  build¬ 
ings  of  the  picturesque  campus  impress 
everyone  who  enters  Newcomb.  These 
conditions  are  favorable  to  growth  in 
appreciation;  they  are  a  factor  in  New¬ 
comb’s  art  educational  influence.  Her 
graduates  are  in  demand:  the  director 
of  the  Manual  Training  School,  New 
Orleans,  is  one  of  them,  and  throughout 
the  Southern  States,  and  elsewhere, 
they  are  occupying  positions  of  great 
responsibility  and  honor.  Her  instruc¬ 
tors  are  forever  reaching  out  to  larger 
and  finer  acquisitions.  As  great  as 
has  been  her  past,  the  present  gives 
promise  of  a  greater  future. 


□  □ 

■ 
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By  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 

First  prize  drawing  by  Katheryn  Andres,  12  years  old,  grade  VII,  New  Britairt,  Conn, 
in  their  Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 


The  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 

By  Frederick  G.  Bonser 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


r  I  AHE  term  “ele- 
mentary  school” 
is  here  used  to  cover 
that  period  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  the 
work  should  be  com¬ 
mon  for  all  children 
without  reference  to 
sex,  future  vocation, 
or  social  status.  It  is 
the  period  for  securing  that  common 
information,  experience,  and  develop¬ 
ment  necessary  to  intelligent  living  in 
any  walk  or  calling  of  life.  Just  as  soon 
as  that  period  is  reached  where  differ¬ 
entiation  is  desirable  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  work  of  secondary  education,  that 
which  takes  account  of  differences  in 
knowledge  and  experience  because  of 
differences  in  personal  needs  in  relation 
to  social  end  points. 

For  the  elementary  school,  subjects 
are  justified  by  their  having  a  body  of 
thought  and  experience  of  fundamental 
and  universal  usefulness.  That  is  to 
say,  each  subject  is  made  up  of  those 
items  of  knowledge,  and  those  experi¬ 
ences  or  activities  which  are  found  of 
value  in  relationship  to  daily  life  needs. 
Useful  information,  desirable  habits  of 
mind  and  action,  cultivated  taste  and 
appreciation,  and  attitudes  of  social 
helpfulness,  all  so  developed  that  they 
guide  in  the  conduct  of  life,  are  the 
results  which  we  hope  to  achieve  through 
these  subjects  of  study.  In  number,  it 
is  that  information  and  those  habits 


of  action  which  enable  us  to  solve  the 
daily  problems  of  quantity  and  econ¬ 
omic  value;  in  history,  that  information, 
those  attitudes  of  mind,  and  those 
appreciations  of  conduct  values  which 
help  us  to  incorporate  in  our  own  con¬ 
duct  the  cumulative  experience  of  past 
human  activities;  in  English,  those  ideas 
of  fact  and  relationship,  those  practical 
habits  of  usage,  and  those  appreciations 
of  lofty  ideals  and  beauty  of  form  which 
result  in  correct  oral  and  written  ex¬ 
pression,  intelligent  interpretation  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  others,  and 
the  choice,  enjoyment,  and  inspiration 
of  the  finest  literature  produced  by  the 
masters  of  thought  and  language;  and 
so  on  for  the  other  appropriate  subjects 
— each  is  an  organized  phase  of  human 
experience  which  has  grown  out  of 
something  fundamental  to  our  getting 
on  well  in  the  world  from  day  to  day. 
Each  subject  justifies  itself  from  a  purely 
pragmatic  standpoint  when  forced. 
Now  it  is  here  offered  that  industrial 
arts  as  a  school  subject  must  justify 
itself  on  the  same  basis — it  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  subject  for  the  elementary  school 
because  all  children  need  intelligence,  in¬ 
sight,  and  appreciation  of  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  activities  involved  in  appro¬ 
priate  expression  through  its  materials. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  will  at 
once  appear  that  primary  emphasis  will 
not  be  placed  upon  the  production  of 
industrial  commodities,  but  rather  upon 
intelligence  and  cultivated  taste  in  their 
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choice  and  use.  In  not  a  single  field  will 
all  of  the  children  function  as  producers, 
but  from  every  field  worthy  of  study 
they  wall  all  function  as  consumers. 
The  largest  problems  are  those  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  appreciative  understanding 
of  industry  as  it  is  today,  realizing  its 
social  problems,  and  cultivating  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment  and  appreciation  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  industrial  products. 

To  secure  these  pragmatic  values 
means  far  more  than  mere  manual 
training — training  of  the  hand  or  of  the 
hand  in  co-ordination  with  the  eye. 
It  means  a  well  organized  body  of 
thought  giving  insight  into  industrial 
materials,  industrial  methods,  and  the 
social  aspects  of  industry;  it  means  a 
study  of  the  evolution  of  industry,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  complex  factory  system 
with  organized  capital,  organized  labor, 
and  highly  specialized  machine  produc¬ 
tion  have  grown  from  the  simplest  be¬ 
ginnings;  it  means  a  most  practical 
study  of  design — of  the  principles  of 
design  in  relationship  to  their  appro¬ 
priate  usage  in  specific  products — as 
design  is  used  today  and  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  among  different  peoples  in 
different  times;  and  it  means  partici¬ 
pation  through  the  making  of  many 
projects — more  design  and  hand  work 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  not  less — 
all  chosen  with  reference  to  their  appro¬ 
priateness  to  illustrate  the  major  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design  and  construction,  and  the 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  industry  which 
they  represent. 

Perhaps  a  few  illustrations  will  help 
to  make  the  range  of  this  work  more 
evident.  The  study  of  the  making  of 
books  is  not  primarily  to  produce  skill 
or  craftsmanship  in  book  making — few, 


if  any,  of  the  children  in  a  given  school 
will  become  book  binders,  and  if  any  of 
them  do  it  will  probably  not  be  handi¬ 
craft  bookbinding.  The  purpose  is 
rather  to  develop  insight  into  an  indus¬ 
try  whereby  the  race  has  put  itself  on 
record  for  untold  generations,,  improving 
its  means  and  methods  step  by  step, 
until  the  great  mechanical  type-setting 
machines,  the  great  presses,  and  the 
almost  intelligent  binding  machines  are 
subjects  of  study  and  understanding: 
to  study  the  design  involved  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  type,  the 
arrangement  of  the  page,  the  choice  of 
paper,  the  design  of  bindings  and  cover 
pages,  and  the  appropriateness  of  all  to 
unity  of  the  author’s  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  with  the  form  and  dress  the  book 
maker  has  given  it;  to  learn  of  the  debt 
we  owe  to  Gutenberg,  Coster,  and  Cax- 
ton,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  a  part  of  Fust 
and  His  Friends  with  Browning;  and  to 
push  on  for  a  little  way  into  social  and 
even  political  questions — the  great  army 
of  laborers  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  wood  pulp,  and 
tariffs,  and  the  place  of  the  press  in 
business,  education,  and  enjoyment. 
The  historic  aspects  of  the  work  may 
lead  a  long  way  back  to  notch  sticks, 
obelisks,  tablet  and  stylus,  papyrus, 
parchment,  scroll,  primitive  inks  and 
quill  pens,  the  monk  and  the  scripto- 
rum,  rare  illuminated  texts,  wood  block 
printing,  and  coming  nearer  to  the 
present,  to  movable  metal  type,  the 
linotype,  the  monotype,  etchings,  steel 
engravings,  lithographs,  electrotyping, 
and  all  of  the  marvelous  possibilities  of 
printing  in  form  and  color  of  today.  In 
this  study  many  masterpieces  in  paint¬ 
ing  will  help  to  give  correct  ideas  of 
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numerous  elements  in  the  book  maker’s 
art,  and  the  historic  summary  will 
doubtless  include  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  Alexander’s  Story  of  the 
Book  from  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington.  Many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  will  include  hand  work  involving 
design  and  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
materials  in  such  a  wTay  as  to  clarify 
thought  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
all  of  the  possible  development  of  sense 
training  and  manual  dexterity,  and  in 
every  case  in  relationship  to  a  specific 
situation  appreciated  as  valuable.  The 
work  will  involve  the  study  of  many, 
many  books,  new  and  old,  of  current 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  of 
street-car,  bill-board,  and  other  forms 
of  poster  advertising,  and  of  printed 
matter  wherever  found.  Is  there  not 
here  a  subject  matter  which  will  make 
books  and  the  great  art  of  their  making 
mean  vastly  more  than  is  usual — which 
will  develop  permanent  interests  in 
books,  and  which  will  cultivate  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste  in  the  selection  of  books 
in  all  particulars  of  form?  Compare 
this  body  of  thought,  experience,  and 
activity  with  the  usual  course  in  paper 
folding,  cardboard  construction,  and 
book  binding  to  see  wherein  the  differ¬ 
ence  lies. 

For  textiles,  a.  vast  and  interesting 
field  is  alive  with  possibilities.  Con¬ 
sider  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk,  and  all 
of  the  minor  fabric  materials — how 
much  everyone  needs  of  pragmatic 
information  about  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  adulteration,  care,  design,  and 
economic  value  of  these!  And  how 
empty  of  most  of  these  are  the  usual 
courses  in  sewing!  In  the  field  of  pot¬ 
tery  lies  another  fertile  source  of  such 


material,  reaching  all  the  way  from 
Grandmother  Kaolin  to  the  art  treasures 
and  the  daily  utensils  of  every  civilized 
home  of  the  twentieth  century.  Not 
merely  a  little  clay  modeling,  but  the 
study  of  a  great,  worlcl-wide  industry 
with  a  host  of  heroes,  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  fine  arts  created  by  man — this 
is  the  field.  So  too,  we  may  study  the 
woodworking  industries — not  merely  a 
whisk  broom  holder,  a  towel  rack,  and 
a  tabouret  ;  the  metalworking  industries 
— not  merely  a  bent  iron  lamp  bracket 
and  a  hammered  brass  pin  tray;  the 
great  food  industries  with  all  of  their 
variety  of  materials,  interests,  and  possi¬ 
bilities — not  the  mere  making  of  soups, 
or  baking  of  biscuits,  or  broiling  of 
steaks,  valuable  as  these  are. 

In  all  of  these  industries,  what  we 
have  is  a  great  body  of  thought  and 
experience  of  primary  importance  to 
everyday  needs.  Hand  work  is  required 
in  its  study  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  ideas  and  cultivating  appre¬ 
ciations.  The  whole  subject  is  first 
of  all  head  work,  secondarily  hand  work. 
But  this  does  not  mean  the  reduction  of 
hand  work — the  appropriate  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  course  requires  far  more 
total  time  than  is  now  given,  and  more 
time  for  the  hand  work  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  customary.  The  purpose 
is  to  develop  intelligence  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  all  of  the  children  for  meeting 
their  life  needs  in  these  fields.  Few  of 
them  will  make  furniture,  but  all  will 
use  it;  few  will  give  much  time  to  the 
making  of  garments,  but  all  will  wear 
them;  few  will  make  books,  but  all  will 
use  them.  Shall  these  products  used 
be  of  good  quality,  or  poor;  of  reasonable 
price,  or  extravagant;  ugly  or  beautiful? 
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The  answer  is  determined  by  the 
efficiency  of  education  through  all  forms 
of  its  method — information,  participa¬ 
tion  in  production,  or  appreciation  of 
value  and  beauty  in  forms  studied. 

The  organization  of  the  industrial 
arts  for  the  elementary  school,  where 
skill  is  subordinated  to  thought  content, 
and  where  the  vocational  end  point — 
immediate  productive  efficiency — does 
not  dominate,  makes  possible  the  uni¬ 
fication  into  one  subject  of  the  four 
frequently  found  in  elementary  schools 
—manual  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  and  drawing.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  subject  consists  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  units  of  each 
of  the  several  industries  of  fundamental 
importance  for  each  grade,  the  work 
progressing  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
difficulty  of  its  subject  matter,  and  in 
the  complexity  of  its  structural  prob¬ 
lems.  The  opportunities  for  drawing 
and  design  of  projects  in  these  fields 
will  furnish  motivation  for  practically 
every  possible  problem,  and  this  in 
relationship  to  usage.  To  be  sure, 
there  will  be  need  for  practice  work  in 
drawing  and  design  not  altogether 
directly  a  part  of  the  industrial  arts 
work,  but  that  which  is  directly  related 
will  give  meaning  and  appreciable  value 
to  the  practice. 

In  considering  the  foregoing,  it  must 
be  clearly  recognized  that  the  work  is 
not  for  specific  vocational  ends.  When 
definite  vocational  efficiency  becomes 
the  primary  end  point,  the  work  mark¬ 
edly  changes  in  several  particulars. 
Skill,  with  all  of  the  elements  into  which 
it  can  be  analyzed,  becomes  a  factor 


of  very  large  importance.  The  field 
narrows  down  to  prolonged,  careful 
training  in  those  activities  which  result 
in  the  efficient  production  of  a  given 
commodity.  While,  in  the  elementary 
school,  all  of  the  skill  which  the  child 
is  able  to  command  reasonably  should 
be  required  in  the  numerous  projects 
undertaken,  the  value  of  the  work  will 
by  no  means  be  judged  entirely  by  the 
excellence  of  the  finished  product.  In 
vocational  training,  excellence  of  pro¬ 
duct  is  used  much  more  appropriately 
as  a  measure  of  progress.  But  even 
here,  adaptability,  the  utilization  of 
experiences  and  ideas  from  other  fields, 
and  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  are  elements  of  high  importance. 
Much  of  the  work  begun  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  might  well  be  continued  in 
such  advanced  forms  as  are  appropriate 
to  the  increased  ability  of  the  student 
parallel  with  the  rigid  training  in  tech¬ 
nical  execution.  To  the  skill  of  the 
artisan,  this  would  add  the  spirit,  in¬ 
spiration,  and  creative  enjoyment  of 
the  artist. 

However,  the  education  and  training 
of  the  special  worker  is  not  the  province 
of  this  paper.  The  purpose  here  is  to 
try  to  indicate  that  the  work  in  the 
industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school 
should  make,  primarily,  for  intelligence, 
insight,  and  appreciation  in  living  at  its 
best  the  everyday  life  of  the  consumer, 
regardless  of  the  means  by  which  he 
earns  his  livelihood,  with  a  firm  confi¬ 
dence  that  whatever  is  best  for  realizing 
this  purpose  in  the  elementary  school 
is  best  also  as  a  foundation  for  life  work, 
whatever  that  work  may  be. 
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''T'HE  desirability  of 
teaching  some 
form  of  constructive 
work  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  fact. 
A  wealth  of  material 
in  the  form  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  grades  one 
to  six  is  available,  material  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  if  properly  used,  educative. 
Clever,  good  devices  for  getting  results 
are  numerous.  But  with  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  all  the  problems,  all  the  devices, 
something  is  wrong.  The  children, 
after  three  or  four  years  of  the  work  are 
not  displaying  the  power  that  was  ex¬ 
pected,  the  results  are  far  from  being 
commensurate  with  the  time,  energy, 
and  money  that  have  been  spent.  The 
visiting  supervisor  going  into  a  fifth 
grade  classroom  who  shows  the  children 
the  pattern  for  a  simple  envelope  and 
asks  them  to  work  out  an  envelope  to 
fit.  a  paper  of  given  size  has  a  right  to  be 
disappointed  when  the  children  fail 
even  in  using  their  rulers  to  measure 
properly,  to  say  nothing  of  failing  to 
work  out  the  pattern  without  minute 
and  explicit  directions  from  her.  What¬ 
ever  information  they  have  acquired 
has  not  become  usable.  Unless  the 
power  to  see  shape,  position  and  size 
relations  and  to  use  the  proper  means 
to  produce  them  has  been  developed, 
verbal  formulations  of  them  are  useless. 


The  difficulty  must  of  necessity  lie 
either  in  the  choice  of  material  for  the 
grade,  that  is,  in  getting  the  right  kind 
of  problems  for  children  of  each  age,  or 
in  the  way  of  presenting  the  problems, 
or  perhaps  in  both.  Our  methods  of 
presentation  certainly  need  overhauling, 
— and  this  in  turn  means  an  overhauling 
and  re-adjustment  of  the  problems  for 
each  grade. 

A  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  commonly  employed  as  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  aims  of 
instruction  will  make  this  clear. 

The  aims  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Elementary  construction  is  taught 
to  furnish  children  with  clear  ideas  of 
shapes,  positions,  and  measures;  with 
clear  ideas  of  standards  of  workman¬ 
ship;  to  teach  them  to  use  their  hands 
skilfully;  to  train  their  mechanical 
ingenuity,  that  is,  to  train  them  to  think 
constructively,  to  assemble  parts  into 
wholes  and  to  adopt  materials  to  given 
ends  with  the  greatest  possible  economy 
of  material,  time,  and  labor.  In  other 
words,  we  expect  as  results  a  fair  amount 
of  information,  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  tools,  and  good 
habits  in  thinking  about  mechanical 
things. 

Observation  of  the  methods  common¬ 
ly  employed  makes  it  possible  to  classify 
them  in  two  groups,  first,  the  Dictated 
Methods,  including  two  types  of  lessons, 
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the  pure  dictation  and  the  part  dicta¬ 
tion;  second,  the  Non-Dictated  Meth¬ 
ods,  including  the  directed  and  the  free 
experimental  lessons. 

In  a  pure  dictated  lesson  of  Type  I, 
the  teacher  dictates  each  step  of  the 
process.  For  example,  the  children  are 


to  make  a  simple  box.  The  teacher 
shows  the  model  and  either  asks  the 
class  what  it  is  or  makes  the  statement 
herself,  adding  that  they  are  to  make 
the  box.  She  proceeds  immediately 
with  the  making  process.  She  draws 
a  pattern,  carefully  dimensioned,  on  the 
board,  or  has  a  large  drawing  made  on 
paper.  As  the  first  line  is  parallel  to 
the  upper  edge  and  one  inch  from  it, 
she  tells  the  children  to  measure  down 
one  inch  from  the  upper  left  corner  on 
the  left  edge  of  the  paper  and  make  a 
dot.  She  probably  shows  them  on  her 
diagram  exactly  where  she  wishes  that 
measurement  made.  Possibly  she  has 
them  hold  their  fingers  on  the  one  inch 
mark  on  the  ruler,  while  she  walks  rapid¬ 
ly  around  the  room  to  make  sure  that 


each  child  knows  the  inch.  The  dots 
are  made.  She  then  gives  the  next 
direction  for  the  location  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  point  on  the  right  side  of  the 
paper;  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  until  the 
pattern  drawing  is  completed.  The 
patterns  are  cut  out,  the  teacher  care¬ 
fully  marking  with  red  chalk  the  lines 
on  which  the  children  are  to  cut.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  sides  are  folded.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  completed.  There  are  very  few 
wholly  correct  boxes;  there  are  a  great 
many  mediocre  ones,  mediocre  because 
of  inaccurate  measurements. 

The  children  are  supposed  to  have 
gained  in  ability  to  follow  directions, 
gained  in  accuracy  in  the  use  of  ruler, 
pencil,  and  scissors,  and  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  knowledge  of  measures  and 
how  to  use  them,  of  how  to  construct 
objects. 

They  may  have  learned  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions,  to  move  their  hands  when  the 
teacher’s  voice  said,  “Move.”  The 
value  is  questionable.  They  may  have 
gained  a  little  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
ruler  and  pencil.  But  they  have  not 
really  learned  to  use  measures,  to  think 
measures,  or  to  think  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  objects.  Every  bit  of 
thinking  has  been  done  for  them  by  the 
teacher.  They  have  not  understood 
why  a  single  measurement  has  been 
made;  they  have  not  even  known  what 
the  lines  were  drawn  for  or  what  part 
they  were  to  play  in  the  completed 
model.  All  that  the  children  have 
done  is  to  listen  attentively,  trying  to 
understand  w’ords  the  teacher  used,  to 
see  the  places  on  the  paper  and  ruler 
to  which  she  referred,  and  to  direct  their 
hands  to  do  as  she  said.  The  result  is 
too  often  confusion.  No  wonder  that 
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they  fail  when  placed  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Evidently  this  method  is 
not  likely  to  produce  all  the  results  that 
we  started  to  achieve.  It  may  produce 
one — a  certain  amount  of  manual  dex¬ 
terity.  The  question  of  the  value  of 
introducing  any  subject  into  a  curricu¬ 
lum  with  that  as  its  sole  aim  is  an  open 
one.  The  fact  that  the  method  given 
above  is,  with  various  modifications, 
the  usual  type  of  lesson  used  in  teaching- 
elementary  construction  is  unfortunate 
and  partly  explains  the  failures. 

The  majority  of  the  objections  cited 
above  are  overcome  in  the  part-dictated 
lessons.  Assume  that  the  children  are 
to  make  the  same  box.  The  teacher 
shows  the  class  the  completed  model, 
names  it  and  states  that  it  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  day.  Then  she  proceeds  to 
teach  the  pattern,  instead  of  setting  the 
children  to  work  blindly.  She  opens 
the  pattern.  The  children  count  and 
name  the  parts.  She  draws  the  pattern 
on  the  board  as  it  will  look  on  the  paper. 
The  children  locate  and  name  the  parts 
which  represent  the  corresponding  parts 
on  the  model.  Then  she  proceeds  to 
dictate  the  measurements,  step  by  step, 
until  the  model  is  completed.  She  may 
possibly  precede  the  dictation  of  the 
measurements  by  a  discussion  of  the 
sizes  of  the  parts.  For  example,  the 
sides  of  the  box  are  one  and  a  half 
inches  high;  therefore,  line  1,  2,  must 
be  drawn  one  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  paper.  How  far¬ 
away  shall  we  draw  line,  3,  4?  The 
discussion  would  be  followed  by  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  measurements,  step  by 
step,  until  the  problem  was  completed. 
There  are  probably  no  failures.  The 
measurements  are  good. 


The  children,  as  a  result,  understand 
what  the  lines  are  for  and  how  to  draw 
them;  they  have  gained  a  good  deal  of 
dexterity  and  have  produced  an  accu¬ 
rate  result;  they  have  some  knowledge 
of  measures  and  know  how  to  use  them ; 
they  can  follow  directions  intelligently; 
they  have  learned  to  see  shapes  and 
positions. 

Apparently  most  of  the  desired  results 
have  been  achieved.  The  method,  then, 
is  a  good  one.  Reference  to  the  aims 
discloses  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
clear  ideas  of  measures,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  and  ideas  of  standards  of  work¬ 
manship,  there  is  another  all  important 
item,  the  development  of  mechanical 
ingenuity.  Analysis  of  this  method 
shows  that  it  is  weak  in  this  respect, 
that  the  children  are  not  taught  to  plan 
and  to  use  measures  to  gain  an  end  that 
they  understand  and  have  determined 
for  themselves.  They  have  been  taught 
to  understand  the  object  which  someone 
has  planned,  that  is,  how  to  copy  intelli¬ 
gently  the  result  of  the  thinking  of  some¬ 
one  else.  For  results  in  technique,  in 
tool  handling,  the  method  is  excellent. 
It  is  far  too  seldom  used. 

There  are  still  two  kinds  of  lessons  to 
be  considered  under  Type  II,  Non-Dic- 
tated  Methods. 

In  a  directed  lesson  of  this  type,  the 
teacher  probably  would  introduce  one 
subject  in  the  same  way  by  showing  the 
completed  model.  The  first  step  in 
this  case  would  be  thinking  how  it  could 
be  made  from  a  flat  piece  of  paper. 
First,  what  information  is  necessary? 
What  must  we  know  before  we  can 
build  our  pattern?  By  question  and 
discussions  the  children  discover  that 
they  must  know  how  many  pieces  the 
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pattern  has,  how  they  are  placed  in 
relation  to  each  other,  their  sizes  and 
shapes. 

The  next  step  is  that  of  having  the 
children  think  out  for  themselves  the 
way  to  put  those  shapes  and  sizes  to¬ 
gether  to  get  the  box,  that  is  getting  the 
necessary  information  and  using  it. 
The  teacher  may  start  with  a  single 
part  as  the  base,  get  the  size  and  shape, 
then  the  sides,  having  the  pupils  draw 
them  on  the  board,  assembling  them 
bit  by  bit  into  the  pattern.  When  the 
assembled  pattern  is  finished,  the  parts 
in  their  right  places  with  the  right  di¬ 
mensions  correctly  placed,  the  children 
may  be  allowed,  possibly,  to  cut  out 
a  rough  draft  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  the  right  number  of  parts  to  fold  up 
correctly.  The  board  work  and  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  followed  by  a  sum¬ 
mary,  naming  of  the  parts  and  sizes  to 
be  sure  that  the  children  understand 
the  pattern. 

But  the  children  are  not  ready  to  go 
to  work  yet.  There  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  them  to  learn.  So  far  we 
have  only  taught  them  pattern;  we 
have  not  taught  them  how  to  get  it  from 
a  piece  of  paper  of  given  size.  Two 
ways  are  suggested.  First,  by  ques¬ 
tions  and  class  discussions  have  the 
children  discover  that  they  can  build 
the  pattern  up  on  the  paper  by  working 
from  the  center  of  the  paper.  For 
example,  the  base  is  5"  x  5".  Where 
shall  I  draw  it?  How  much  room  must 
I  leave  for  each  side?  How  long  and 
how  wide  must  my  paper  be?  How 
can  I  find  the  center?  How  far  away 
from  the  base  shall  I  draw  the  four  lines 
of  the  sides?  How  can  I  be  sure  to 
have  them  parallel?  Second,  flatten 


the  pattern  out.  By  question  and 
statement  direct  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  the  fact  that  there  are  long 
lines  which  go  all  the  way  through  the 
pattern;  that  is  placing  it  on  the  paper, 
we  can  economize  in  time  by  locating 
those  long  lines.  Build  the  pattern  on 
the  paper  or  on  the  board  as  though  on 
the  paper  as  the  children  dictate  step  by 
step.  Sample  questions  would  be  as 
follows : — 

How  large  must  the  paper  be  to  make 
a  box  of  this  size?  How  can  I  find  out 
how  long?  How  wide?  Which  line 
will  be  the  best  one  to  draw  first — from 
which  can  I  make  the  most  measures? 
How  far  from  the  edge  must  it  be? 
How  can  I  be  sure  to  get  it  exactly 
straight?  What  line  shall  I  draw  next? 
After  all  the  lines  have  been  drawn 
review  the  parts  and  dimensions  to  be 
sure  that  everyone  has  a  clear  idea  of 
the  pattern.  Then  the  children  are 
ready  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  indi¬ 
vidual  patterns. 

Analysis  of  this  type  of  lessons  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  children  get  all  that 
they  get  from  the  best  type  of  dictated 
lesson,  plus  the  training  in  thinking 
constructively.  They  learn  to  think 
in  terms  of  measures,  shapes  and  posi¬ 
tions;  the  accuracy  of  the  results  show 
a  marked  increase  Over  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  other  ways  because  there  has 
been  an  evident  purpose  in  having  the 
result  accurate.  Moreover,  we  have 
begun  to  train  their  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity. 

After  a  series  of  lessons  of  this  sort, 
the  children  really  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  pattern.  It  is  not  necessary, 
then,  to  go  through  the  long  thinking 
process  with  them.  A  few  minutes  dis- 
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cussion  will  suffice.  I  watched  a  class 
last  year  in  which  this  method  had  been 
followed.  The  children  had  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  made  envelopes.  It 
had  not  been  one  of  their  problems  in  the 
preceding  grades.  A  fairly  complicated 
pattern  was  shown  them.  Not  more 
than  three  minutes  were  taken  for  the 
discussion  of  that  pattern.  The  chil¬ 
dren  noted  the  number  of  parts,  the 
sizes  were  given  and  they  went  ahead 
and  did  the  rest.  In  forty-five  minutes, 
the  envelopes  were  completed.  In  a 
class  of  thirty-five  there  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  pupils  who  did  not  get 
very  successful  results.  Their  envel¬ 
opes  were  by  no  means  failures. 

Another  type  of  lesson  deserves  con¬ 
sideration.  Suppose  the  same  model 
to  be  studied.  The  teacher  shows  the 
model  and  allows  the  children  to  take 
their  papers,  pencils,  and  scissors,  and 
experiment  in  cutting  and  folding  until 
at  least  a  part  of  them  discover  that 
there  are  five  parts  to  the  box;  that  the 
parts  have  relationship  of  position  and 
size.  Then  follows  a  class  discussion 
and  the  lesson  is  completed  by  either 
dictation  or  free  work. 

Unless  this  lesson  has  been  preceded 
by  much  pattern  drawing  its  value  as 


a  method  is  questionable.  The  children 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  aimless, 
purposeless  cutting.  It  takes  them 
perhaps  forty-five  minutes  to  find  out 
what  they  are  trying  to  do,  instead  of 
learning  how  to  think  out  patterns. 
As  the  only  type  of  lesson  to  be  used 
in  a  course,  its  disadvantages  are 
marked.  Slipshod,  inaccurate  work  is 
bound  to  result  and  the  children  gain 
anything  but  clear  ideas  of  measures, 
shapes  and  standards  of  workmanship. 
They  may  possibly  develop  some  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity.  Even  that  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  too  many  grow  completely 
discouraged  and  settle  back  to  wait 
until  the  half  dozen  bright  children  have 
solved  the  problem  for  them. 

Summarizing,  two  types  of  lessons 
stand  out  as  valuable,  the  part-dictated 
lesson  of  Type  I  and  the  directed  lesson 
of  Type  II.  The  former  places  the 
emphasis  on  the  technique,  tool  hand¬ 
ling,  the  latter  places  the  emphasis  on 
constructive  thinking  as  well  as  the 
tool  handling.  Each  has  its  place; 
both  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  any 
course.  Where  these  methods  have 
been  employed,  the  pupils  have  shown 
such  a  marked  increase  in  efficiency 
as  to  justify  them.1 


1  Once  subjects  and  general  methods  are  settled,  the  teacher  is  ready  to  teach  a  specific  lesson  to  a  particular  group 
of  children,  i.  e.,  ready  for  devices.  The  only  devices  really  worth  while  are  those  planned  to  meet  particular  needs 
at  a  particular  time.  John  and  Tom  and  Joe  each  have  certain  ways  of  thinking.  The  problem  is  to  make  John  and 
Tom  and  Joe  see  the  point,  not  to  make  an  abstract  child  see  it.  Practically,  that  happy  condition  is  not  always 
possible.  The  classes  are  too  large  and  the  time  too  short.  The  following  devices  are  suggested  as  types  which  have 
been  successful  in  some  classes  in  which  the  above  named  methods  have  been  used.  They  may  or  may  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful  elsewhere  under  other  conditions.  Apart  from  an  understanding  of  the  method  and  its  aims,  they  are  absolutely 
valueless. 

The  teacher’s  problem  is  to  find  a  simple  obvious  way  to  make  forty  children  think  out  the  parts  of  a  pattern 
place  them  correctly  in  their  relative  positions  and  determine  the  proper  dimensions — in  the  least  possible  time. 

For  grades  1  to  4,  building  up  the  pattern  with  pegs  on  the  desks  has  been  found  a  useful  device.  After  the  teacher 
has  opened  the  pattern  and  the  children  have  discovered  how  many  pieces  there  are,  have  them  make  the  base  with 
the  pegs  on  their  desks.  Let  them  discover  that  the  same  number  of  pegs  must  be  used  on  each  side — for  the  base 
is  square.  Then  have  them  experiment  in  getting  the  four  sides  in  position  and  of  the  right  size.  By  the  time  the 
children  have  actually  placed  with  their  own  hands  the  parts  of  the  box  where  they  belong,  the  pattern  ha3  become 
a  real  thing  to  them.  The  pegs  are  easily  moved — little  or  no  time  is  wasted  in  their  use.  There  are  no  lines  to  be 
rubbed  out.  Moreover,  they  may  be  used  for  the  next  step  in  the  lesson.  Having  thought  out  pattern,  the  children 
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Teaching  by  these  methods  obviously 
means  a  change  in  the  choice  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  grades.  Models  that  have 
the  one  virtue  of  being  interesting  to 
the  children  and  the  fault  of  being  too 
complicated  to  be  understood  by  them 
will  have  to  be  superseded  by  simpler 
ones.  The  statement  seems  reasonable. 
We  have  talked  interest  too  long  at  the 
expense  of  increased  efficiency.  We 
must  have  models  that  are  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  understandable  from  begin¬ 


ning  to  end  by  the  children.  W  ith 
the  wealth  of  material  already  on  the 
market,  it  should  not  be  a  difficult 
task  for  any  supervisor  to  select  mod¬ 
els  which  will  interest  the  children, 
train  them  in  tool  handling,  supply 
them  with  very  clear  information  ab  out 
measures,  shapes,  and  positions,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  them  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  constructively,  in 
terms  of  putting  parts  together  to 
make  wholes. 


have  to  think  out  how  to  get  it  out  of  a  piece  of  paper.  The  teacher  is  not  going  to  take  that  training  away  fro  m 
them  to  appropriate  it  to  herself.  Let  the  children  experiment  in  placing  the  pegs  on  the  paper  of  given  size.  Some 
children  will  start  from  the  sides,  some  from  the  center,  some  at  random.  The  results  may  be  tied  up  by  a  general 
discussion  and  class  choice  of  one  way  to  work.  The  choice  of  one  way  is  suggested  simply  because  of  time  limitations. 
It  is  undoubtedly  much  better  for  each  child  to  work  out  the  way  of  getting  that  pattern  from  the  paper  for  himself. 
That  is  seldom  possible.  Our  classes  are  too  large. 

Another  simple  device  is  that  of  having  the  children  cut  the  parts,  one  by  one,  from  paper  as  they  are  named  and 
their  sizes  given.  The  children  may  then  find  the  way  to  place  them  in  position  on  their  desks,  the  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  number,  position  and  size  relationships.  Then  the  children  are  ready  for  the  next  step  getting  the 
pattern  from  the  paper.  As  in  the  peg  device,  the  built  up  pattern  may  be  placed  on  the  paper  and  moved  around 
until  a  satisfactory  way  of  placing  it  and  drawing  lines  has  been  found.  Part  of  the  work  would  be  experimental,  part 
would  be  discussion — with  the  use  of  illustrations  from  the  work  the  children  had  been  doing.  Discussions  of  this 
nature  must  be  carefully  directed  by  the  teacher.  They  call  for  much  skill  if  they  are  not  to  resolve  themselves  into 
an  experience  meeting  for  the  children  or  dictation  from  the  teacher. 

Another  simple  approach  to  the  lesson  is  by  way  of  blackboard  work,  done  by  the  children.  As  the  children 
discover  the  different  parts,  have  drawings  made  on  the  board.  Never  mind  if  the  base  is  drawn  on  the  front  board, 
one  side  on  the  back  board,  another  on  the  side  board.  The  first  point  is  to  make  the  children  lind  all  the  parts.  After 
all  the  parts  have  been  discovered,  they  may  be  numbered  and  placed  in  position,  i.  e.,  another  drawing  made  showing 
them  attached  to  each  other  properly  and  with  the  dimensions  placed.  Then  still  remains  teaching  how  to  place  the 
pattern  on  the  paper.  The  blackboard  may  be  used  again;  a  large  drawing  of  the  sheet  of  paper  made,  and  the  lines 
located  as  suggested  in  the  previous  article  on  methods.  Note  that  the  children  are  to  tell  the  teacher  how  to  draw 
the  lines.  The  teacher’s  task  is  to  ask  the  kind  of  questions  which  will  keep  the  children  from  wandering  afield — which 
will  introduce  the  new  difficulties  step  by  step.  We  are  prone  to  command  much  and  direct  too  little.  Possibly  the 
last  part  of  this  lesson  may  be  made  clearer  if  the  teacher  draws  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  instead  of  on  the  board. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  her  to  cut  the  model  out  and  fold  it  up.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  This 
device  makes  it  possible  easily  to  show  the  children  their  errors  as  they  are  thinking  out  the  patterns.  A  missing  part, 
or  a  part  too  largo  can  be  quickly  detected. 

The  task  of  teaching  elementary  construction  in  a  way  to  bring  the  result  of  the  children  being  able  to  use  their 
tools  intelligently  and  to  plan  simple  models  without  minute  directions  is  not  such  a  tremendous  one  if  we  only  go  about 
it  thoughtfully  and  take  time  to  plan  our  campaign.  Every  point  in  each  lesson  must  be  as  clearly  thought  out  as 
if  an  arithmetic  or  a  geography  lesson  were  to  be  given.  Haphazard  methods,  over  emphasized  devices  and  planless 
lessons  yield  only  haphazard  results.  Results  must  be  carefully  planned  for  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  worth. 


CREATIVE  GENIUS  MAY  BE  DEFINED  AS  THE  CAPACITY  FOR  HARD 
WORK,  OR  TO  BE  COMPOSED  OF  TWO  PER  CENT  INSPIRATION  AND 
NINETY-EIGHT  PER  CENT  PERSPIRATION.  John  W.  Curtis. 
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A  True  Art  Center — Interlaken 

By  Georgia  L.  Underwood 

Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte  County,  Indiana. 

P'rom  a  Personal  Letter  to  the  Editor: 

Instead  of  writing  an  article  myself,  I  asked  one  of  the  parents  to  do  it  who  has  been  here  all 
year  with  two  of  her  boys.  Mrs.  Underwood  visited  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  entering  her 
children — 15  and  16.  She  had  no  intention  of  teaching — was  not  a  teacher.  We  saw  possibilities 
in  her  as  a  power  in  the  school  and  surprised  her  by  asking  that  she  join  us.  She  has  been  most 
successful.  Raymond  Riordon,  Superintendent. 


/TV  HERE 

A  were  so 
many  tired, 
anxious,  care¬ 
worn  faces  on 
the  streets  of 
the  great  city 
that  hot  aft¬ 
ernoon,  so 
many  differ¬ 
ences  of  dress, 
of  feature,  of 
form,  that 
over  it  all 
seemed  to  be 

The  way  to  the  8chool  building  on(1  great  big 

“Why?”  All  of  life  seemed  one  huge 
interrogation  point,  and  the  stress  and 
strain  to  find  an  answer  seemed  to  be 
sapping  all  the  joy  out  of  life. 

I  must  get  away  from  it  all,  I  thought, 
it  will  suffocate,  choke  me,  and  here  is 
just  the  refuge,  the  Great  Art  Gallery. 
How  cool  and  restful  were  the  marble 
halls.  How  satisfying  the  beauty  there. 
For  a  long  time  I  sat  in  the  Inness  room 
until  I  lost  myself  in  the  atmosphere  of 


the  meadows,  caught  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  felt  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  sunrise,  and  understood  some 
of  the  peacefulness  of  beauty. 

But  I  knew  I  had  to  leave  that  restful 
place  and  go  back  into  the  crowded 
streets,  stumble  over  the  material  things 
which,  mole-hills  in  reality,  man  had 
heaped  into  mountains;  must  look  again 
into  faces  drawn  in  distress;  upon  crip¬ 
pled  bodies  and  slaves  of  poverty. 

How  far  apart  these  worlds  were; 
how  far  away  was  the  street  and  its 
crowds  from  the  Gallery  and  its  pic¬ 
tures.  Yet  they  were  divided  by  but  a 
door  which  swung  easily  upon  its  hinges 
and  through  which  anyone  might  enter. 

As  I  walked  down  the  stone  steps  to 
the  street,  I  saw  a  little  boy  standing 
with  arms  stretched  to  right  and  left, 
holding  some  large  empty  cardboard 
boxes,  which  the  wind  was  trying  its 
best  to  wrench  away  from  him.  The 
string  which  held  them  together  was 
lying  on  the  sidewalk;  if  he  loosened  his 
hold  for  a  moment  the  boxes  would 
scatter  in  hopeless  confusion.  He 
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From  left  to  right:  The  Jewelry  Shop,  the  Camp  Club  House,  and  the  Dining  Hall. 


looked  so  worried  and  anxious,  making 
no  appeal  for  help,  simply  studying  his 
own  problem. 

He  readily  accepted  my  offer  of  help 
and  soon  we  had  the  string — just  long- 
enough  to  pass  over  once, — in  place. 
The  boy  slipped  his  arm  through  it  and 
started  on. 

Just  a  moment  later,  I  heard  amid 
the  din  of  the  street,  a  sound  of  falling 
boxes,  and  looking  around  I  saw  them 
all  scattered  and  the  wind  hurrying  the 
lids  in  various  directions  down  the 
street. 

“Oh,  gee,  I  can’t  carry  these  things 
if  the  wind  blows  that  way.” 

“Come  here,”  I  said,  “back  of  these 
big  steps  where  the  wind  cannot  catch 
us,  and  we  will  tie  them  up  again.” 

All  the  discouragement  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  uppermost  now,  and  as  we 
pulled  up  the  boxes  and  pieced  out  the 
string,  he  said, 

“You  bet  you  I  won’t  keep  this  job, 
any  fellow  can  have  it  that  wants  it.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 


“Oh,  how  can  I  carry  all  these  boxes; 
they  ought  to  get  a  wagon  to  do  it.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “there  is  a  way  to  do  it 
and  they  thought  you  would  find  the 
way,  that  is  the  reason  they  gave  the  job 
to  you.  The  wind  is  teaching  you  how, 
and  when  jmu  have  learned  how,  it  will 
be  just  fun;  and  if  another  fellow  takes 
the  job,  he  will  have  the  hard  time  you 
are  having  now.  Why,  you  will  be  the 
only  fellow  in  the  office  who  will  know 
how  to  do  this  after  your  lesson  today 
and  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  do  it 
next  time.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  guess  I’ll  stick  to  it,  there 
ain’t  no  fun  in  giving  up,  and  every  job 
is  hard.” 

“And  every  job  can  be  easy  and  full 
of  fun  to  the  fellow  who  sticks  to  it,  ”  1 
called,  as  he  walked  away  with  his  boxes 
on  his  arm.  He  smiled  and  I  contrast¬ 
ed  that  last  expression  of  joy  with  the 
first  one  of  misery,  and  found  my  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  the  Art  Gallery. 

This  big  city  is  called  an  art  center. 
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At  the  left:  The  Wood  and  Metal  Shop.  At  the  right:  The  Boys’  House. 


Does  it  radiate  its  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
men?  The  art  rays  cannot  penetrate 
the  material,  the  artificial  world,  and  so 
the  real,  the  true,  the  beautiful  is  lost. 

If  the  wind  does  not  help  material 
progress  it  is  condemned;  great  blocks 
of  stone  and  brick  stand  instead  of  woods 
and  fields,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  life- 
giving  in  that  it  is  the  money  making 
time;  the  sinking  sun  leaves  but  a  hope¬ 
less  darkness. 

The  beauty  of  the  Art  Gallery  and  the 
little  boy  of  the  street  were  so  far  apart 
—Why?  Why  could  he  not  see  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  find  the  joy  in  his 
task?  He  was  not  a  part  of  the  great 
art  center  though  living  in  it. 

On  the  gentle  rolling  prairie  lands  of 
Indiana  is  a  little  community  known 
as  The  Interlaken  School  for  Boys.  A 
beautiful  lake  lies  peacefully  in  the 
valley.  The  surrounding  slopes  are 
templed  with  trees  and  paved  with  mid 
flowers;  the  fields,  garden,  and  orchards 
give  a  long  restful  vista.  A  group  of 
little  cottages  on  the  lake  shore  bespeak 


a  simple  quiet  life;  a  larger  building 
beyond  offers  hospitality  to  great  num¬ 
bers.  Shops  are  dotted  here  and  there. 
The  log-house  is  most  harmonious  in  its 
setting,  and  the  dining  hall,  though 
large,  is  made  cosy  and  homelike  for 
the  little  family  groups. 

Living  close  to  Nature,  working  in 
God’s  great  out-of-doors  for  half  the 
day  attending  the  needs  not  only  of  the 
people  of  the  community  but  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  and  trees,  the  receptive 
eye  of  the  boy  accepts  the  beauty  of 
Nature;  his  active  intellect  observes 
the  laws  of  Nature;  and  his  developing 
soul  catches  the  peace  of  Nature.  There 
is  beauty  found  in  helpfulness,  harmony, 
obedience,  and  goodness  in  all  things. 
Interlaken  is  an  Art  Center. 

The  class  room  and  outdoor  work  act 
and  reflect  upon  each  other  as  do,  or 
should,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  life 
— in  perfect  harmony  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  the  class  rooms  are  worked  out  the 
designs  for  a  box  or  a  bench,  for  a  neck¬ 
lace  or  a  ring;  for  a  house,  or  a  garden, 
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The  first  tent  of  the  first  camp  at  Interlaken. 


MORAL  EDUCATION  BEGINS  IN  MAKING  THE  CREATURE  TO  BE 
EDUCATED,  CLEAN,  AND  OBEDIENT.  THIS  MUST  BE  DONE 
THOROUGHLY,  AND  AT  ANY  COST.  John  Ruskin. 
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The  Faculty  House.  At  the  right  appears  the  Jewelry  Shop  and  Camp  Club  House. 
The  lower  picture  shows  the  Superintendent’s  House  and  occasional  place  of  assembly. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION  CONSISTS  IN  GIVING  THE  CREATURE 
THE  FACULTIES  OF  ADMIRATION,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE.  John  Buskin. 
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all  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
beautiful — just  a  thought  on  paper  and, 
as  all  thoughts  must  be  carried  into 
action  if  character  is  formed,  these  de¬ 
signs  are  expressed  in  their  material 
form  in  the  wood  and  jewelry  shop,  at 
the  forge,  in  the  pottery,  in  landscape 
gardening,  in  house  architecture;  in  the 
building  of  roads,  and  in  all  handicraft; 
and  because  beauty  is  known  through  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Nature, 
there  is  a  reward  of  joy  through  work 
which  comes  only  in  the  art  center 
where  Nature  teaches  through  plants, 
animals  and  man,  all  her  needs,  and 
man’s  greatest  reward  in  meeting  them. 

Here  that  artistic  temperament  in  its 
unknown  longings,  and  impulsive  ac¬ 
tivities, — so  often  misunderstood  in 
the  home,- — remains  not  only  a  matter 
of  feeling  alone,  but  is  developed  into 
a  matter  of  intellect  and  activity,  and 
strengthens  character. 

Such  time  given  to  the  development 
of  the  finer  instincts  of  the  boy  is  well 
invested  for  not  only  his  expression  but 
his  appreciation  of  art  value  gives  him. 
a  wonderful  new  valuation  of  all  things. 

Why  have  we  lost  the  joy  which  is 
ours,  by  Divine  Right,  in  all  that  we 
do*in  school,  in  work,  in  play?  Because 
we  have  lost  the  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  that  is  in  it. 

Art  is  a  great  universal  language,  the 
culmination  toward  which  all  civiliza¬ 
tion  tends;  it  purifies  taste;  respects  the 
beautiful, — abhorring  always  that  which 
is  not  beautiful — and  therefore  is  of 
tremendous  educational  advantage,  ra¬ 
diating  through  all  the  departments  of 
learning. 

How  can  we  reflect  beauties  if  we  are 
hot  near  them?  We  must  know  and 


love  that  which  we  would  reproduce. 

In  this  Art  Center— Interlaken,  the 
boy  lives  with  the  beautiful,  weaves 
it  into  his  work,  sees  usefulness  and 
helpfulness  as  the  two  great  factors  of 
beauty  in  Nature,  and  finds  himself  in 
his  expression  of  self,  hears  what  Nature 
says  in  him  rather  than  to  him. 

Only  little  things  can  be  done  in  a 
minute,  and  apart  from  other  things; 
we  must  live  with  and  understand  if  we 
would  give  art  to  reflect  that  which  is 
worth  while.  The  Shasta  daisy  was 
once  a  tramp  by  the  roadside.  Bur¬ 
bank  saw  its  beauty  which  no  one  else 
had  seen;  he  lived  with  it,  worked  with 
it  for  twenty-seven  years  and  made  it 
Queen  of  Flowers. 

Through  the  boy  this  Art  Center 
radiates  to  the  home,  to  the  town,  and 
because  he  knows  the  beautiful  he  is 
content  only  to  abide  with  it — the  home 
is  altered,  the  town  is  changed  and 
people  are  helped  because  he  lives. 

If  information  is  simply  to  know,  it 
satisfies  a  curiosity  which  is  but  little; 
if  information  is  to  gain  in  order  to  sell, 
it  becomes  avarice;  if  information  is 
gained  simply  to  build  self,  it  becomes 
selfishness;  if  information  is  gained  in 
order  to  help  others,  that  is  because  of 
love,  the  only  worthy  motive.  Such 
a  motive  is  given  to  the  boy  of  the  true 
art  center  where  beauty  gives  forth  her 
fruits  of  helpfulness.  So  his  life  to  be 
beautiful  and  joyous  must  be  helpful. 

Nature  gives  us  sunshine — yes,  plenty 
of  it  for  everyone — but  we  must  get  into 
it  if  we  would  be  nursed  into  growth. 

Again  the  crowded  street  of  the  great 
city,  people  are  choking,  smothering, 
crushed  with  the  unreal  and  the  false. 
A  mother  leads  her  son  away  from  it  all 
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A  play  room,  work  room,  and  a  reading  room  at  Interlaken. 
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to  a  true  Art  Center,  there  at  Inter¬ 
laken,  the  life  unfolds  as  life  intended 
it  should,  drinking  in  the  sunshine  and 
beauty,  giving  forth  its  usefulness  and 
joy.  An  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  the  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and 
social  nature,  results  in  a  well  rounded 
development  which  alone  deserves  to 
be  called  “education.” 


The  mother  is  watching  her  son  as 
he  forms  his  standard  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  and  knows  that  he  will  carry 
a  ray  of  the  real  Art  Center  which  will 
penetrate  into  dark  lives,  lighten  homes, 
and  reconstruct  towns,  for  he  will  have 
caught  the  great  vision  of  work  in  which 
the  unlovely  will  fall  away  and  the 
beautiful  live  forever. 
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I  RESPECT  THE  PEANUT  VENDER  WHO  SELLS 
HONEST  MEASURES  AT  FAIR  PRICES  PRO¬ 
VIDED  HE  IS  UNPREPARED  TO  RENDER  A 
MORE  USEFUL  SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY; 
BUT  I  THINK  WE  AGREE  THAT  A  MAN  WHO 
HAS  RECEIVED  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL¬ 
ING  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE  SHOULD  MAKE  A 
GREATER  RETURN  TO  SOCIETY  THAN  IS 
POSSIBLE  AS  A  STREET  VENDER.  HE  IS  NOT 
A  CITIZEN  BUT  A  PARASITE  IF  HE  MAKE  IN¬ 
ADEQUATE  RETURN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR 
THEIR  GENEROSITY  IN  PROVIDING  FOR  HIS 
PREPARATION  FOR  USEFUL  SERVICE. 

John  W.  Curtis • 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

NOT  WHAT  WE  HAVE  BUT  WHAT  WE  SHARE, 

MAKES  EACH  MORE  RICH  AND  ALL  MORE  FAIR. 


NOVEMBER  is  the  month  of  in  gathering. 
The  last  of  the  year’s  increase  is  brought 
under  cover.  The  bins  are  filled  with 
food  and  fuel.  Everything  is  made  trim  and 
snug  for  the  winter’s  siege.  While  returning 
thanks  for  all  we  have  received  we  begin  to 
anticipate  with  pleasure  all  we  shall  give. 
Thanksgiving  prepares  us  for  Christmas.  In 
school,  ingathering  must  precede  giving. 
First,  we  must  gather  ideas;  we  must  decide 
early  upon  our  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
New  Year’s  projects.  Next,  we  must  gather 
materials  with  which  to  bring  them  into  shape, 
and,  by  practice,  the  skill  that  will  enable  us 
to  give  our  ideas  beautiful  form.  This  year 
let  us  lead  the  children  to  choose  intelligently 
a  few  worthy  projects,  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  and  to  work  them  out  as  perfectly 
as  their  powers  will  permit. 

Kindergarten2 

IVE  SPECIAL  attention  this  month  to 
the  thought  of  Thanksgiving.  Thanks 
for  the  harvest,  thanks  to  the  harvester, 
and  thanks  for  all  life. 

How  better  can  we  observe  the  individual 
child,  than  to  so  arrange  our  morning’s  pro¬ 
gram,  that  there  shall  be  a  half  hour  during 
which  each  child  shall  do  (lawfully)  as  he 
pleases,  freely  using  any  of  the  materials? 

Why  not  let  each  child  have  a  box  of  cray¬ 
ons  with  many  colors,  so  that  during  the  free 
time  he  may  have  the  fun  of  playing  with  the 
color  he  loves.  It  also  gives  the  kindergartner 
a  chance  to  observe  how  much  of  “  an  eye  for 
color”  the  child  has. 


Under  each  window  in  my  room  there  was 
an  available  space  about  nine  feet  long  and  one 
foot  wide.  My  dream  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby 
each  child  could  have  his  own  locker  in  which 
to  keep  his  material.  A  carpenter  divided 
each  space  into  twelve  compartments,  each 
about  9  x  9  x  12,  open  at  the  front,  with  one 
long  cover  which  dropped  forward  exposing 
all  the  boxes..  There  should  be  a  bracket  so 
placed  underneath,  that  when  the  cover  is 


Plate  I.  A  sketch  of  a  bowl  of  fruit  to  be  made 
from  paper  by  kindergarten  children. 

dropped  and  hangs  down,  it  cannot  be  pushed 
back  by  the  children  when  they  stand  in  front 
of  their  boxes  and  so  break  the  hinges.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  each  child  had  in  his  box: 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  gifts;  a  box 
(made  by  the  kindergarten)  in  which  he  kept 
his  sticks,  and  another  for  his  tablets;  a  small 
vaseline  jar  full  of  paste;  a  small  blotter  and 
piece  of  enamel  cloth;  a  box  of  crayons;  his 
Japanese  napkin.  On  the  side  of  each  com¬ 
partment,  near  the  top,  and  about  three  inches 
apart,  were  placed  two  medium  sized  curved 
brass  hooks,  from  one  of  which  hung  his 
scissors;  his  pencil  and  brush  lay  across  the 
two.  There  was  a  place  for  everything  and 
each  child  was  expected  to  keep  his  locker  in 
perfect  order,  which  he  enjoyed  doing.  When 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied  with 
samples  of  pupils*  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

t  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Plate  II.  Some  of  the  receptacles  used  in  harvesting.  Paper  silhouettes  in  one  and  two  colors. 


the  time  comes  for  free  play  he  has  the  pleasure 
of  taking  from  his  box  whatever  he  chooses  to 
work  with.  L.  h.  m. 

CLAY  WORK.  A  box  in  which  to  keep 
clay  is  made  of  wood  stained  to  match  the 
finish  of  the  room.  It  is  12  inches  deep,  17 
inches  wide,  and  24  inches  long,  and  should  be 
lined  with  zinc,  including  the  hinged  cover 
which  fits  over  the  top  of  the'  box.  The  box 
has  a  handle  at  either  end  and  castors  so  it  may 
be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  will  hold  about  seventy  pounds  of  clay. 
The  clay  should  be  put  into  the  box  in  small 
pieces  and  sprinkled  with  water  as  it  grows 
too  hard  for  use. 

LINES  OF  WORK: 

1 .  Free  use  of  clay. 

2.  Ball  Forms. 

Small  balls 
Large  ball 

Nest  and  eggs  from  balls 

Bowl  from  ball 

Flower  pot  and  saucer,  etc. 

3.  Impressions  on  tiles. 

Borders  of  thumb  impressions 


Let  the  children  draw  the  border  lines  with  a 
skewer  holding  the  skewer  horizontally  so  the 
line  will  be  smooth.  You  may  do  the  same  with 
acorns,  acorn  cups,  leaves,  figures  cut  from 
heavy  paper,  etc.  When  using  leaves  or  paper 
figures  an  attractive  tile  may  be  made  by  stip¬ 
pling  the  background  with  a  skewer  before 
removing  the  object.  . 

4.  Ball  designs. 

Make  several  balls  of  equal  size,  arrange  them 
on  a  plaque  and  press  them  down  a  little  with 
the  thumb. 

5.  Rolls. 

Make  the  rolls  about  the  size  of  a  pencil,  or  a 
little  smaller.  Wind  them  up,  teaching  the 
children  to  fasten  each  new  strip  to  the  end  of 
the  last  one  used.  When  they  can  do  this, 
teach  them  to  build  it  up  at  the  edge  for  a 
basket,  bowl  or  vase.  Leave  it  rough  for  a 
basket  or  smooth  the  outside  for  a  bowl  or 
vase.  LTse  only  one  movement  at  a  time  when 
smoothing  it. 

6.  Life  forms. 

House,  etc.,  from  the  cube. 

House  on  a  tile, — arrange  trees,  walks,  etc., 
around  it. 

7.  Flowers,  Leaves,  etc. 

In  relief  on  plaques.  V.  M.  T. 


Plate  III.  A  shelf  in  the  preserve  closet.  Silhouettes  in  two  colors  of  paper. 
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Plate  IV.  “In  Oriental  Pomp.”  Photograph  of 
a  cock  turkey  by  R.  R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Canada. 

A  THANKSGIVING  BOWL.  Draw  with 
broad  line,  a  large  bowl — at  least  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  Sketch  two  parallel  lines  across 
the  front  of  the  bowl  about  one-half  inch  apart. 
Let  each  child  cut  one  of  these  bowls  and  re¬ 
peat  some  unit  as  a  decoration  between  the 
parallels.  Cut  a  slit  following  the  line  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ellipse  which  marks  the 
top  of  the  bowl,  and  insert  in  this  opening 
fruit  previously  cut  and  colored.  This  Thanks¬ 
giving  bowl  should  be  „  mounted  on  a  gray 
mount  which  will  give  a  desirable  background 
for  the  white  bowl  with  its  many  colored  fruits, 
and  when  completed  will  make  a  welcome  gift 
to  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  child. 

A  basket  of  vegetables  may  be  made  in  a 
similar  way,  by  sketching  a  market  basket  of 


J\  decorated  Place  Card 

that  will  stand. 

Mo  pasting  required 

Plate  V. 


Plate  VI.  Designs  in  paper  for  woven  rugs  by  third  grade 
children  under  the  direction  of  Jennie  B.  MacKintosh. 


life-size  proportions,  on  dark  brown  paper. 
This  should  be  cut  out  and  fastened  against 
the  wall  ready  for  the  potatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
pumpkin,  etc.  The  children  should  mark 
around  the  vegetable  model  forms,  cut  on  the 
lines  thus  made,  and  later,  paint  or  color  with 
crayon  in  the  natural  color  of  the  vegetable. 
Each  child  should  contribute  two  or  three  vege¬ 
tables  for  this  co-operative  basket,  l.  b.  p. 

Primary 


HARVEST  and  all  that  it  implies  should 
be  the  central  thought  during  November. 
It  is  so  rich  a  topic  we  are  embarrassed 
with  possibilities. 

SEED  PACKS.  Select  two  or  three  good 
examples  of  how  the  plants  store  away  seed 
for  use  next  spring:  a  big  pod  of  some  kind, 
a  pumpkin,  a  pine  cone,  anything  large  enough 


Plate  VIII.  A  typical  landscape  in  the  wheat  belt  with 
a  grain  elevator.  Rendered  in  colored  paper.  The  kind 
of  picture  that  grammar  grade  children  like  to  make. 
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Plate  \  II.  Hammocks  of  inacrame  cord,  .designed  and  made  by  primary  children, 
Minneapolis,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


SWING,  SWONG;  THE  NIGHTS  ARE  LONG:  A  HOOT  OWL  AND  A  SPARROW: 
THE  OLD  BLACK  DOG  IS  BACK  AGAIN;  BUT  HE'LL  BE  GONE  TOMORROW. 
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Plate  IX.  Portraits  of  food  stuffs.  1.  A  turnip  in  watercolor  by  Carroll  Black,  VIII,  Augusta,  Maine. 
2,  An  ear  of  corn  in  colored  chalk  by  Nina  Allair,  VIII,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  3.  A  cabbage  in  water  color 
and  pencil  by  Provost  Thompson,  VIII,  West  Groton,  Mass.  4.  A  red  pepper  in  colored  pencil  by  Edna  Beckwith, 
IV,  Swissvale,  Pa.  5.  A  potato  in  lead  pencil  by  Clarence  Scholefield,  V,  Meriden,  Conn. 


so  that  its  seeds  may  be  easily  seen.  Make 
these  the  subjects  for  language  lessons  and  for 
illustration. 

FOOD  CACHES.  Learn  about  the  insects, 
birds,  and  animals  that  store  food  for  the 
winter:  ants,  jays,  squirrels,  etc.  Make 


sketches  of  the  little  people  at  work,  and  write 
about  them. 

HARVEST  IMPLEMENTS.  Baskets, 
buckets,  boxes,  bags,  barrels,  and  whatever 
else  is  necessary:  ladders,  hooks,  forks,  hoes, 
crates,  wagons,  barns,  siloes,  grain  elevators, 


Plate  X.  Three  booklet  covers  by  grammar  grade  children.  1.  By  Richard  Scott,  VII,  Meriden,  Conn. 
2.  By  Mary  E.  Callahan,  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass.  3.  By  Ingir  M.  Sohjoldagir,  town  not  given. 
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Plate  XI.  Some  Thanksgiving  things  by  grammar  grade  children.  1.  A  menu  by  Norman  Winter,  VIII, 
Agawam,  Mass.  2.  A  menu  by  Edward  Harris,  VI,  Ashland,  Mass.  3.  A  menu  by  Dorothy  Miller,  Agawam,  Mass 
4.  A  postcard  by  Marie  Egan,  III,  town  not  given.  5.  A  postcard  by  Willie  Bouiller,  V,  Derby,  Conn.  6.  A 
folded  menu  by  an  eighth  grade  pupil,  Derby,  Conn.  7.  Cover  of  a  Thanksgiving  program  by  Arvilla  Kreber,  VII, 
Collinsville,  Ill.  8.  A  bookmark  souvenir.  Anonymous.  9.  A  written  invitation  by  a  grammar  grade  pupil, 
Dodge,  Mass.  10.  The  outside  of  an  envelope  containing  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  card  bearing 
an  appropriate  poem,  by  Margaret  Zoudlich,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


THE  DOING  OF  A  LITTLE  THING  WELL  PRE¬ 
PARES  FOR  DOING  A  BIGGER  THING  BETTER. 
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etc.,  are  all  good  subjects  for  study,  for  illus¬ 
tration  and  for  paper  cutting.  Plate  II  gives 
a  suggestion  of  some  of  the  simpler  of  these 
made  from  cut  paper. 

PRESERVING  KITS.  All  the  utensils 
used  in  making  preserves  of  every  kind  are 
excellent  subjects  for  drawing  and  cutting, 
coloring  and  making  in  November.  Plate  III 
shows  a  row  of  tumblers,  jars,  and  bottles  full 
of  goodies.  Keep  all  such  cuttings  in  flat 
tones,  without  perspective.  The  objects  in 
this  plate  are  in  correct  relative  size,  in  right 
proportion  and  contour.  The  placing  of  the 
silhouette,  in  a  pleasing  group  upon  the  shelf 
of  a  dark  closet  is  a  good  educational  exercise. 

THANKSGIVING  SOUVENIRS.  Plate 
IV  shows  a  turkey  under  full  sail!  The  plate 
is  from  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  by  R. 
R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Canada.  This  turkey, 
and  others  drawn  by  Miss  Cleaveland,  page 
228,  may  be  used  as  the  source  from  which  to 
draw  in  the  making  of  good  invitations,  tokens, 
and  place  cards.  A  simple  and  good  place  card 
of  novel  design  is  shown  in  Plate  V.  From  a 
6"  square  of  paper  the  flat  may  be  made  by 
folding  (on  the  light  lines)  and  cutting  (on  the 
heavy  lines),  and  by  adding  a  sketch  of  the 
turkey  or  some  other  Thanksgiving  symbol,  as 
indicated.  The  folding  up  and  in  of  the  part 
A  holds  the  laps  B  B  in  place  beneath  it,  and 
serves  as  the  name  card. 


Plate  XII.  A  design  for  a  harvest  festival  program  by 
“  L.  S.,  ”  a  pupil  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York. 

TABLE  MATS.  Plate  VI  shows  two  de¬ 
signs  for  toy  rugs  made  for  weaving  by  primary 
children  in  Logansport,  Indiana.  Here  is 


Plate  XIII.  Pierced  place  cards  that  will  stand.  All  but  one  of  these  were  made  by  grammar  grade 
children  in  Ottawa,  Ill.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fanny  J.  Kendall.  The  card  H.  W  .  was  made  to  show 
one  way  of  utilizing  Miss  Cleaveland’s  drawings  on  page  228. 
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Plate  XV.  Pages  from  four  different  school  calendars:  Seven  leaves  from  Orange,  N.  J.;  one  from  Renfrew, 
Mass.:  the  Renfrew  calendar  is  shown  before  and  after  coloring;  and  four  leaves  from  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Plate  XVI  (opposite).  Five  different  school  calendars:  Three  leaves  from  New  Orleans,  La.;  three  from 
Greenville,  Ohio;  two  from  Portland,  Maine;  one  from  Venice,  Cal.;  and  one  from  Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE  GARDENS  THE  BUSHES  HAD 
STILL  A  RESERVE  STOCK  OF  FLOWERS 
ALL  READY  TO  BLOOM  OUT  WHENEVER 
THE  SUN  GAVE  THE  SIGNAL. 
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Plate  XIV.  A  design  for  a  postcard  or  place 
card  for  coloring.  By  Florence  Pretz  Smalley. 


what  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing  says  about 
the  lesson: 

We  had  such  an  interesting  lesson  in  rug  weaving  in 
the  third  grade  that  I  want  you  to  see  some  of  the 
results. 

We  folded  6"  x  9"  paper  on  its  long  and  short  diame¬ 
ters  and  then  cut  patterns  using  only  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines.  Sometimes  it  was  the  outer  part  that  we 
kept  to  use,  some  times  the  center,  and  sometimes  the 
center  was  cut  again,  giving  each  of  us  three  units  to 
use.  In  one  room  I  drew  spaces  of  different  size,  shape 
and  position  and  let  pupils  place  any  pieces  they  chose 
in  the  best  possible  space  relation  to  them.  A  good 
lesson  in  color  followed.  After  criticism  by  pupils,  we 
mounted  our  units  upon  colored  paper  that  had  to 
be  reduced  or  changed  to  fit  our  design.  The  pupils 
enjoyed  this  work  more  than  any  kind  of  rug  design¬ 
ing  that  we  have  done.  One  teacher  was  given  instruc¬ 
tion  to  have  pupils  transfer  their  patterns  to  cross-section 
paper,  to  insure  their  correctness  for  weaving. 

This  may  be  of  some  value  to  other  teachers  so  I  gladly 
send  it  along.  Jennie  B.  Mackintosh. 

But  why  not  make  real  things  too?  The 
children  can  design  and  weave  mats  to  be  used 


beneath  hot  dishes  on  the  dinner  table, 
just  as  easily.  In  a  table  mat  the 
-ornament  should  be  confined  to  the 
border  and  the  corners.  The  dish  oc¬ 
cupies  the  center.  The  colors  should 
be  unobtrusive. 

DOLL  HAMMOCKS.  Six  good 
designs  for  doll  hammocks  are  shown 
in  Plate  VII.  These  will  be  needed 
for  Christmas  presents.  They  are 
given  this  month  because  it  will  be 
well  to  begin  the  weaving  early  “to 
avoid  the  rush.”  We  are  indebted  to 
Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing,  Minneapolis,  for  these 
examples  of  the  work  of  primary  children 
under  her  direction. 

Grammar 

AR VESTING,  in  the  widest  possible 
sense,  with  all  the  appliances  involved, 
offers  no  end  of  suggestions  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  work  of  every  sort  for  the 
month  of  November.  In  addition,  the  whole 
history  of  Thanksgiving  is  involved,  from  the 
inception  of  the  “Great  Adventure”  on  the 
part  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Old  England  to  their 
first  Thanksgiving  in  New  England. 

HARVESTING  MACHINERY.  In  the 
early  grammar  grades  the  implements  and 
machinery  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar 
should  be  studied.  They  may  be  sketched 
in  use  in  the  fields,  or  more  in  detail  to  show 
form.  They  may  be  reproduced  in  miniature 
models.  They  may  be  described  in  words 


Plate  XVI  A.  Four  leaves  from  a  calendar  from  Zanesville,  O. 
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Plate  XVII.  Sketches  clipped  from  the  notebook  Henry  Turner  Bailey  used  when  visiting  the  Dresden  Congress,  1912. 
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Plate  XVIII.  Five  of  the  ten  pieces  of  furniture  described  by  Miss  Kneeland.  They  look  like  the  real  thing. 


with  illustrations  in  the  text.  In  the  late 
grammar  grades  harvesting  machinery  may  be 
studied  historically.  The  History  of  the 
Reaper,  Hay  Forks  Ancient  and  Modem,  The 
Threshing  of  Grain,  Cotton  from  Field  to  Mill, 
are  a  few  of  the  many  good  topics  for  November 
booklets. 

FOOD  STORAGE.  This  is  another  topic 
of  fascinating  interest.  It  has  two  principal 
divisions:  1,  Nature’s  devices  for  storing 
foods  for  plants  (in  seed  packs,  bulbs,  tubers, 
etc.);  the  devices  of  insects  (spiders,  ants,  bees, 
etc.);  the  devices  of  animals  (squirrels,  musk¬ 
rats,  beavers,  etc.).  2,  Human  devices,  from 
the  cache  of  the  savage  to  the  silo  and  cold 
storage  of  the  modern  man.  The  illustration 
of  all  this  history  will  give  new  zest  to  pictorial 
drawing.  Plate  VIII,  a  landscape  in  cut 
paper,  shows  a  typical  scene  in  the  middle  west, 
a  grain  elevator  being  the  center  of  interest. 

FOOD  STUFFS.  This  topic  is  capable  of 
various  treatments.  One  is  illustrated  in 
Plate  IX.  This  shows  carefully  studied  draw¬ 
ings  by  grammar  school  children  from  grades 


IV  to  VIII.  In  each  case  the  medium  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  its  possibilities  in 
rendering  the  object  effectively. 

PILGRIM  BOOKLETS.  The  covers  of 
three  such  booklets  are  shown  in  Plate  X. 
The  first  is  appropriate  for  a  history  of  the 
Pilgrims;  the  second  for  a  history  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Plymouth;  the  third  for  an  account  of 
important  historical  events  that  have  fallen  in 
November. 

THANKSGIVING  THINGS.  Some  of  the 
best  of  these  that  have  come  to  the  office  are 
shown  in  Plate  XI.  These  include  postcard 
invitations,  letters,  programs,  menus,  a  sou¬ 
venir  bookmark,  and  a  souvenir  card  bearing 
a  Thanksgiving  poem  enclosed  in  an  envelope. 
Plate  XII  gives  a  design  for  the  cover  of  a 
Harvest  Festival,  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  last  fall. 
The  original  by  L.  S.  was  an  ink  drawing.  It 
was  reproduced  by  the  “line-plate  process” 
and  printed  by  the  pupils  on  the  school  press. 
Plate  XIII  shows  place  cards  that  will  stand. 
These  are  made  from  rather  stiff  paper.  The 
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design  is  brought  out  in  silhouette  by  cutting. 
The  inside  of  the  sheet  is  painted  a  brilliant 
color,  orange,  red,  or  green,  while  the  outside 
is  tinted  delicately  to  harmonize  with  it.  The 
glow  of  the  rich  color  through  the  openings 
in  the  design  gives  a  charming  effect.  Plate 
XIV  shows  a  design  by  Florence  Pretz  Smalley, 
that  may  be  used  for  a  postcard  invitation 
or  for  a  place  card.3 

CALENDARS.  In  no  line  of  “applied  art” 
has  there  been  a  more  marked  improvement 
recently  than  in  School  Calendars.  Plates  XV 
XVI  and  XVIA  show  pages  from  some  of 
the  best  of  those  produced  last  year  by  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  school  pupils.  All  of  these  were 
published.  That  is,  having  been  designed  and 
drawn  by  school  children,  plates  were  made, 
and  from  them  an  edition  of  the  calendar  was 
issued  for  sale  or  for  free  distribution  to  the 
patrons  of  the  school.4  The  School  Calendar 
is  an  ideal  problem  in  design.  A  perfectly 
definite  idea  to  be  embodied  is  to  be  found  in 
every  month,  every  season,  every  year.  The 
making  of  a  calendar  such  as  those  exhibited 
involves  pictorial  drawing,  lettering,  decorative 
design,  coloring,  some  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
engraving,  type  composition,  printing  papers 
and  inks,  presswork,  and  much  else  besides. 
By  starting  early  in  November  such  calendars 
as  these  can  be  completed  in  ample  time  for 
distribution  at  Christmas. 

TOYS.  Teachers  and  others  interested  in 
art  and  craft  are  quite  as  progressive  now  in 
European  schools  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  Plate  XVII  gives  a  hint  of 
what  they  are  doing.  These  rough  sketches 
were  clipped  from  the  notebook  Mr.  Bailey 
had  with  him  when  visiting  the  Dresden  Con¬ 
gress.  They  have  the  merit  of  revealing  a 
method  of  making  rapid  notes  on  the  spot. 
Notice  that  they  consist  of  either  a  diagram¬ 
matic  or  a  perspective  sketch,  as  the  particular 
object  appeared  to  demand,  with  such  written 


Plate  XIX.  1.  Bed.  Four  pieces:  A  side  boards 
(Cut  2),  B  slats  (Cut  3),  C  head  board.  To  A  nail  B, 
then  nail  on  C  and  D. 


data  as  seemed  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
facts  worth  remembering.  They  are  all  sug¬ 
gestive  of  work  that  might  be  done  in  our 
schools. 

TOY  FURNITURE.  We  have  had  enough 
flimsy,  ugly,  wrong-proportioned  toy  furni¬ 
ture.  Through  the  generous  co-operation  of 
Miss  Hyde  of  Pratt  Institute,  something 
better,  something  fine,  begins  to  appear  here¬ 
with,  by  Miss  Eleanor  Kneeland: 


5  These  designs  by  Mrs.  Smalley  may  be  had  in  quantity,  ready  for  coloring,  both  sizes,  from  the  School  Arts 
Publishing  Co.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1  One  thousand  copies  of  the  school  calendar,  issued  by  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools,  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Rena  Frankeberger,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  have  been 
sold,  principally  to  people  in  Williamsport,  although  copies  have  been  sent  to  Iowa,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Alabama, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  California,  Michigan, 
Florida,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Nova  Scotia,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  From  a  local  newspaper. 
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Plate  XX.  2.  Dressing  Table.  Five  pieces.  A  front,  B  sides  and  cross  pieces  (Cut  4),  C  back,  D  Top, 
E  swinging  mirror  frame  (Cut  2).  To  A  nail  B.  Then  nail  on  in  order  C,  D,  and  fasten  E  in  place  at  X.  3.  Chip- 
footer.  Ten  pieces.  A  sides  (Cut  2),  B  supports  for  drawers  (Cut  10),  C  front,  D  back,  E  top,  F  bottom  of  drawer 
(Cut  5),  G  front  of  top  drawer,  H  front  of  middle  drawer  (Cut  3),  I  front  of  bottom  drawer,  J  mirror  frame.  To  A 
nail  and  glue  B.  Then  to  A  nail  in  order  C,  D,  E  .  To  F  nail  and  glue  G,  H,  and  I.  Fasten  between  posts  at  X. 
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Plate  XXI.  4.  Stool  fob  Dressing  Table.  Four  pieces.  A  seat,  B  front  legs  (Cut  2),  C  back  legs  and  posts 
(Cut  2),  D  back.  To  A  nail  and  glue  in  order  B  and  C  at  indentations.  Then  nail  D  to  top  of  C.  5.  Bassinette. 
Eight  pieces  and  towel  rod.  A  bottom,  B  slats  (forming  sides)  (Cut  16),  C  rim,  D  and  E  hood,  F  frame  (Cut  2),  G 
cross  pieces  to  frame  (Cut  2),  H  wheels  (Cut  4).  Two  pieces  3-16"  towel  rod  2^£"  each.  To  A  nail  and  glue  B  at 
indentations  bepding  outward  at  slight  angle.  To  C  nail  D  and  E  at  X.  Nail  C  to  top  of  B.  Nail  F  and  G  together, 
then  nail  on  body  (A).  Run  towel  rod  through  holes  in  F  and  glue  H  to  ends  of  rod. 


TOY  FURNITURE  MADE  OF  WOOD 
Bedroom  Set  of  Ten  Pieces 

The  models  photographed  for  Plate  XVIII  were  made 
of  three-ply  wood,  cut  with  a  coping  saw,  No.  170,  and 
put  together  with  glue  and  Y'l’  brads,  No.  20.  Small 
screw  eyes  were  used  for  drawer  handles  on  the  chiffonier, 


desk,  and  dressing  table;  screw  eyes  with  rings  (such 
as  are  used  to  fasten  cord  to  shade  sticks)  on  bureau 
drawers.  Silver  paper  was  used  for  the  mirrors. 

The  figured  diagrams  allow  for  wood  3-16"  thick. 
Models  made  according  to  measurements  will  be  at  a 
scale  of  lji"  =  I'O".  Heavy  lines  are  for  cutting,  light 
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lines  for  construction  and  dimension  lines,  dotted  lines 
for  guides  in  assembling. 

Cut  the  patterns  first  out  of  Bristol  or  Patent  Office 
board,  lay  these  on  the  wood  and  trace  around,  dupli¬ 
cating  where  called  for  in  the  directions. 

In  assembling  the  models  start  the  holes  for  the  brads 
with  a  1"  brad  awl  which  has  been  filed  thinner,  hold 
parts  to  be  nailed  together  in  place  and  pierce  both  pieces 
at  once.  In  putting  the  mirrors  in  place  start  the  holes 
from  inside  the  frame,  put  in  the  brads  (see  that  the 
mirror  swings  freely) ;  then  remove  the  brads,  paste  silver 
paper  across  the  face  of  the  frame  and  when  dry  carefully 
replace  the  brads.  If  necessary,  sandpaper  the  drawers 
to  make  them  slide  easily. 

In  making  the  basinette  bore  holes  for  axles  before 
cutting  out  the  pieces  (use  an  auger  bit,  or  drill).  The 
towel  rod  should  fit  in  the  wheels  very  tight,  but  turn 
freely  in  the  frame.  Glue  a  wheel  to  one  end  of  each  rod, 
slip  the  rods  through  the  frame  and  then  glue  the  other 
wheels.  The  hood  of  the  basinette  should  be  covered 
either  with  cloth  or  tissue  paper.  Tissue  paper  also 
makes  a  good  stuffing  for  mattress  and  pillows. 

Eleanor  Kneeland. 

HAND  BAGS.  The  making  of  bags  for 
carrying  school  books,  for  shopping,  etc.,  is  a 
problem  that  offers  good  discipline  in  design, 
color,  construction,  and  embroidery.  Plate 
XXII  shows  some  opera  bags  from  Springfield, 
Mass.  Here  is  a  word  about  them  from  Mr. 
Newell,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  the  city: 

The  designs,  Plate  XXII,  were  made  and  traced  onto 
the  linen  by  eighth  grade  pupils.  Fresh  tracings  were 
colored  with  crayons  to  show  the  arrangement  and  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  colors  in  which  the  design  was  to  be  executed. 
These  renderings  were  sent  to  the  sewing  room  with  the 
linen.  The  opera  bags  were  embroidered  and  made  by 
eighth  grade  sewing  classes.  The  sewing  teachers  report 
that  the  girls  were  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  execut¬ 
ing  the  designs  and  that  it  served  to  break  any  monotony 
or  tediousness  that  arose  from  the  routine  of  the  required 
work.  The  linen  and  floss  were  furnished  by  the  city 
but  it  was  required  of  each  girl  or  group  of  girls  that  she 
should  do  her  own  shopping  to  procure  the  cord,  ribbon 
and  lining  of  a  tone  to  harmonize  with  the  colors  of  the 
embroidery  and  the  linen  of  the  bag. 

High  School— Freehand 

HIGH  school  pupils  pride  themselves, 
sometimes,  upon  being  rather  superior 
to  the  things  ordinary  mortals  enjoy: 
the  holidays,  for  example.  Days  for  functions 
they  themselves  have  planned  are  far  more 
important!  But  if  Thanksgiving  be  tabooed, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  are  not — wholly. 
The  work  of  the  month  may  therefore  be 
related  to  the  approaching  holidays. 

A  SCHOOL  CALENDAR.  A  calendar 
designed  competitively  by  the  students  and 


published  by  the  school  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  of  educational  projects. 
Several  such  calendars  are  shown  in  part  in 
Plates  XV,  XVI  and  XVI A. 

USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS. 
Instead  of  specifying  just  what  should  be  es¬ 
sayed,  the  Editor  has  decided  to  print  here 


_A_ 


Plate  XXIII.  Sketches  of  inetal  and  glass 
objects  seen  in  Europe,  by  Miss  Chase. 


something  suggestive,  a  delightful  contribu¬ 
tion  from  Miss  Ada  M.  P.  Chase  of  Pasadena, 
California. 

Are  you  tired  of  the  old  “models,”  dear  handicraft 
teacher?  Are  you  looking  for  some  new  ideas  for  your 
work  this  winter?  Then  let  us  glance  over  the  sketches 
that  we  made  in  that  delightful  time  when  we  "  traveled 
abroad”;  and,  forgetting  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
“education,”  drank  in  beauty  at  every  turn,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  with  each  passing  hour!  How  these  few  scratches 
of  the  pencil  remind  us  of  that  magic  time,  and  transport 
us  to  the  quaint  galleries  of  Cluny,  or  the  mediaeval 
beauties  of  southern  Germany! 

It  is  from  Ulm,  with  its  quaint  spires  and  red-tiled 
gables,  that  our  first  sketch,  Plate  XXIII,  has  come. 
How  dainty  the  weather-vanes  are,  which  top  each  roof, 
and  swing  in  the  evening  breezes!  Such  a  vane  as  the 
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one  shown  offers  a  good  field  for  original  design,  and  can 
be  worked  out  either  in  wood  or  metal. 

The  graceful  bit  of  Venetian  glass  presents  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  pottery  class,  but  could  also  be  worked  out 
in  copper.  It  would  make  a  fine  holder  for  a  glass  of 
jelly,  which  could  thus  be  kept  upon  the  dining  table 
and  preserved  from  dust  under  the  pretty  domed  cover. 
If  one  wished,  he  could  make  in  the  lid  an  opening  for 
the  spoon,  such  as  is  planned  in  a  mustard  pot,  and  a 


hand  portion;  but  if  the  clasp  were  developed  from  the 
flat,  the  button  could  be  cut  with  the  left  hand  part,  then 
turned  back  to  form  a  hook,  fastening  as  in  the  sketch. 
This  sketch  suggests  a  whole  train  of  fastenings — hooks, 
buttons,  and  buckles  which  can  be  worked  out  as  jewelry 
problems. 

A  technical  problem  in  metal  is  suggested  by  the 
Italian  Renaissance  dinner  knife,  which  will  give  us  a 
variation  on  the  time-honored  paper-knife.  This  knife 


silver  spoon  could  be  made  to  complete  the  outfit.  The 
methods  of  decoration,  are,  of  course,  manifold. 

The  night-lamp  is  of  French  Fayence,  the  original 
being  in  the  Musfie  de  Cluny.  It  presents  a  good  prob¬ 
lem  in  either  pottery  or  metal,  and  must  be  planned  to 
hold  a  good-sized  candle.  The  arrangement  of  the 
draught-holes  in  the  roof  and  the  decoration  of  the  sides, 
offer  opportunity  for  applied  design.  A  landscape  com¬ 
position  decorated  the  original  of  this  sketch. 

A  charming  clasp  for  an  evening  wrap  is  the  jewelry 
problem  suggested  by  the  next  sketch.  The  fine  original 
was  a  piece  of  sixteenth-century  Spanish  work,  cast  in 
silver;  but  it  could  be  easily  worked  out  in  sheet-metal, 
the  decorations  being  repousse  or  enamel.  In  this  case, 
the  clasp  was  fastened  by  having  the  small  head  (which 
formed  a  button)  thrust  through  the  ring  on  the  right 


is  made  in  one  piece,  the  heavy  metal  of  the  handle  being 
hammered  down  to  make  the  thin  blade.  The  handle 
of  this  knife  was  engraved  and  then  plated  with  gold. 

The  little  “mush  and  milk”  set  is  of  Roman  glass, 
from  the  museum  at  Mainz.  Its  charming  bowl  is  of 
especial  interest  for  its  graceful  silhouette.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  model  in  pottery  would  be  a  problem  of 
interest,  and  would  admit  of  infinite  variation  both  in 
construction  and  decoration. 

In  the  next  group  of  sketches,  Plate  XXIV,  we  shall 
find  some  ideas  for  the  textile  workers.  The  evening 
hood,  the  serviette  cover,  and  the  apron,  all  of  which  are 
from  Paris,  are  primarily  for  them. 

The  coquettish  evening  hood  should  be  made  from 
a  strip  of  silk  or  wool  material,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
three  yards  long,  folded  in  half,  and  seamed  fifteen  inches 
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from  the  fold  along  one  edge.  The  lining  should  be  of 
something  rather  heavy,  so  that  the  point  will  stand  up 
nicely  from  the  head.  The  ends  may  be  stencilled, 
block-printed,  embroidered,  or  gathered  into  tassels. 

The  French  ‘‘serviette”  or  napkin  cover  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  napkin-ring,  and  is  a  good  model 
for  elementary  hand-sewing  and  embroidery.  It  should 
be  the  length  of  the  napkin  when  folded,  and  fastens  over 
with  button  and  loop.  It  can  be  decorated  in  a  variety 
of  ways — the  initials  or  monograms  of  the  owners;  their 
favorite  flowers  or  colors;  the  zodiacal  signs  of  their 
birth-months;  or,  if  made  for  the  domestic  science  dining¬ 
room,  the  school  monogram  in  school  colors. 

The  “slim”  apron  is  a  charmingly  dainty  and  unique 
affair  for  afternoon  tea  or  chafing-dish  service.  It  is 
simply  a  long  straight  piece  of  lawn,  box-plaited  into  a 
band  of  insertion  which  crosses  at  the  back  and  buttons 
in  front  a  little  below  the  waist.  An  embroidery  or  lace 
ruffle  to  match  finishes  the  bottom. 

The  new  “bracelet-bag”  from  London  is  a  good  model 
for  crochet,  and  a  most  useful  article;  easy  to  find  your 
money  when  it  is  open,  and  impossible  to  lose  it  when  it 
is  shut.  Glass  bracelets  of  various  colors  can  be  obtained 
at  any  store  which  handles  Oriental  goods,  and  loops 
can  take  the  place  of  the  rings  on  which  the  bag 
slides. 

From  an  up-to-date  English  Crafts  show  comes  the 
deck-bag — a  most  useful  article  for  one  going  abroad,  but 
equally  serviceable  to  the  lady  with  the  large  shopping- 
list.  It  should  be  made  of  sheepskin,  the  edges  bound 
with  narrow  strips  of  the  leather.  It  admits  of  cut  or 
stencilled  decoration  on  the  front  side  (which  is  not 
shown).  The  side  represented  in  the  sketch  is  carried 
against  the  body  of  the  owner — the  small  purse  is  for 
money,  the  lower  one  for  glasses  and  handkerchief.  The 
bag  is  open  at  the  top,  and  must  be  large  enough  to  hold 
a  novel  and  embroidery  or  knitting;  about  fourteen  by 
twenty-four  inches  will  do.  The  bag  is  made  of  two  flat 
pieces,  cut  the  shape  of  the  pattern,  and  a  third  strip, 
two  and  one-half  inches  wide,  which  forms  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  bag. 

Another  good  leather  model  is  the  “extensible”  bag. 
which  could  be  developed  in  sheep-skin  or  in  calf;  in 
the  latter  case  it  could  have  a  tooled  decoration.  It 
might  appropriately  be  called  the  “  big-n’little  ”  bag, 
for  it  can  appear  as  an  ordinary  street  bag,  or  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  be  extended  into  a  most  accommodating 
shopping-bag.  There  must  be  two  sets  of  snappers  on 
the  opposite  side  from  that  we  have  shown,  and  you  can 
easily  figure  out  just  where  they  must  go. 

The  adaptation  of  old  ideas  to  new  uses  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  an  ingenuity  which  is  of  practical  value  to  the 
student.  When  we  add  to  this  the  training  of  eye  and 
hand  that  comes  in  the  constructive  design  of  one  of  the 
models  we  have  suggested;  the  development  of  taste 
involved  in  designing  appropriate  decoration  for  the 
article;  the  technical  practice  involved  in  its  production, 
and  the  honest  pride  engendered  in  the  artist  by  the 
finished  product,  we  realize  that  such  an  exercise  is  of 
high  value  to  the  student.  It  results  in  a  tangible  pro¬ 
duct  which  he  should  value  always  as  an  expression 
his  highest  endeavors  at  that  period  of  his  artistic  de¬ 
velopment. 


High  School — Mechanical 

RANSLATING  from  the  object  into  the 
working  drawing  needs  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  translating  from  the  work¬ 
ing  drawing  into  the  object.  When  the  object 
cannot  be  made  full  size  it  is  well  sometimes 
to  construct  it  to  a  reduced  scale.  The  Bun¬ 
galow  plans  commenced  last  month  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  in  intellectual 
and  manual  skill  if  put  into  actual  material. 
A  “working  model”  of  the  Bungalow  would 
prove  to  be  something  worth  while  from  the 
student’s  point  of  view.  How  such  a  model 
may  be  produced  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  description  of  an  actual  experience. 

A  MINIATURE  HOUSE.  This  was 
planned  and  built  by  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Karl  T.  Brown,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Here  follows  Mr.  Brown’s  account,  with  pupils’ 
drawings  and  two  photographs  from  the  model : 

The  house,  to  begin  with,  was  not  built  according  to 
a  plan  previously  made  but  was  planned  during  its  con¬ 
struction.  This  will  explain  the  reason  for  some  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  plans.  Plate  XXV.  The  over  all 
dimensions  are:  length  18  inches,  breadth  13  inches  and 
height  to  top  of  gable  14  inches.  The  scale  used  is  one- 
half  inch  to  the  foot.  Common  pasteboard  of  varying 
thickness  is  used  for  material.  The  cellar  wall  is  made 
by  pasting  pasteboard  to  studs  and  giving  a  thick 
appearance  around  the  cellar  windows.  The  clapboards 
are  thin  on  one  edge,  the  same  as  real  clapboards  and 
are  glued  to  the  framework.  Glue  is  used  in  the  entire 
construction. 

The  second  floor,  roof  and  box-railing  of  veranda  are 
shingled  with  small  pieces  of  paper  put  on  separately 
to  represent  shingles.  The  roof  is  made  of  single  sheets 
of  heavy  cardboard  placed  together,  with  the  shingles 
pasted  on  them. 

The  veranda  posts  are  made  of  pasteboard  rolled  into 
shape  with  a  base  and  cap  effect.  The  windows,  which 
slide  up  and  down  are  of  mica.  Ordinary  house  paint  is 
used  to  paint  the  first  floor  and  upper  trimmings.  The 
body  is  painted  yellow,  trimmed  with  white  and  the 
veranda  floor  is  painted  gray.  The  shingles  are  stained 
green. 

The  house  has  seven  rooms,  including  a  bathroom. 
The  interior,  the  same  as  the  exterior  is  worked  out  in 
detail.  All  the  doors  swing  on  hinges  made  of  pasteboard 
and  pins.  The  doors  and  windows  are  cased  and  each 
room  has  base  boards  except  the  bathroom  which  is 
wainscoted  and  painted  white.  The  woodwork  is  fin¬ 
ished  a  light  oak  and  the  rooms  papered. 

The  most  interesting  objects  of  the  living  room  are  the 
winding  stairs  with  railing,  and  the  bay  window.  The 
vestibule  is  partly  separated  from  the  living  room  by  a 
grill  and  a  panelled  partition  which  forms  part  of  the 
stairs.  There  is  a  double  door  between  the  living  room 
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and  dining  room.  This  room  has  two  ordinary  windows 
and  a  swing  door  that  leads  to  the  kitchen.  A  plate 
rail  extends  around  the  room.  The  kitchen  is  long  and 
at  one  end  cupboards  and  a  broad  shelf  are  built  in. 
The  cupboards  have  doors  which  swing  on  tiny  hinges. 
Under  the  shelf  are  drawers  and  a  flour  bin.  At  the 
other  end  are  two  doors,  one  that  leads  to  the  cellar  and 


the  first  of  November  and  Christmas.  What 
it  should  be  depends  on  the  individual  pupil 
and  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Plates  XXVII 
and  XXVIII  show  excellent  work  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  Gustaf  Larsson  of 
Boston,  and  William  Noyes  of  New  York. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF 

miniature;  house 

5CAI-C  ^  INtH  =  1  FOOT. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF 
MINIATURE  HOUSE 


Plate  XXV.  Plans  of  a  miniature  house,  by  high  school  boys. 


one  out  of  doors.  The  chimney  is  built  on  the  side  wall 
and  leads  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

There  are  three  bedrooms  upstairs,  all  opening  into 
the  hall.  Two  have  clothes  presses  and  each  room  is 
lighted  by  two  windows.  The  stairway  is  again  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  hall,  with  its  posts,  railing  and  spindles.  The 
stairway  continues  to  the  attic  through  a  door  which 
opens  into  the  hall.  The  window  seat  with  its  windows 
is  also  of  interest.  The  bathroom  is  furnished  with  all 
necessary  equipment. 

The  house  can  be  taken  apart  in  two  sections,  the  first 
floor,  and  the  second  floor  together  with  attic.  The 
attic  floor  and  roof  come  off  so  one  can  see  the  second 
floor  and  attic  space. 

This  description  gives  only  an  inadequate  idea  which 
would  be  better  realized  if  the  house  itself  could  be  seen. 

A  FULL-SIZE  OBJECT.  Something  of 
use  in  the  home  should  be  produced  between 


Vocational  and  Technical 

A  PROBLEM  IN  SQUARE  KNOTS.  Often 
there  is  a  child  in  the  school  whose  hands  seem 
more  or  less  useless.  The  muscles  are  not 
strong  enough  to  execute  the  orders  given  to 
them  by  the  brain.  A  good  exercise  for  the 
child  is  the  problem  in  square  knots,  which 
requires  the  use  of  both  hands,  and  results 
in  a  piece  of  exact  work,  the  raffia  work  bag 

To  start  Fig.  6,  Plate  XXX,  tie  a  knotted  thread  of  raffia, 
Fig.  2,  Plate  XXIX,  around  two  rungs  of  a  chair  back. 
Fasten  five  knotted  threads  to  the  loop  thus  made,  with 
a  slip  knot,  Fig.  3.  Remove  the  thread  from  the  chair 
and  knot  the  two  ends  so  as  to  make  a  tiny  circle  with 
six  pairs  of  threads  suspended  from  it.  Six  pairs  of 
threads  will  give  a  base  with  six  diamonds.  Fig.  5.  Seven, 
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Plate  XXVI.  Two  views  of  a  miniature  house  made  by  high  school 
boys,  under  the  direction  of  Karl  T.  Brown,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Plate  XXVIII.  Examples  of  fine  handicraft  by  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  William  Noyes  of  New  York. 
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eight,  or  nine  threads  may  be  used  according  to  the  size 
of  the  base  required. 

On  a  stout  paper,  draw  a  three-inch  circle  with  six 
radii,  for  a  small  bag.  Fasten  the  paper  to  a  drawing 
board  with  thumb  tacks.  This  gives  a  good  foundation 
to  which  to  pin  the  work,  and  an  exact  pattern  to 
follow. 

Pin  the  raffia  circle  in  the  center  of  the  pattern.  Lay 
two  threads  on  each  radii  of  the  circle.  Open  two  of  the 
threads,  pin  a  knotted  thread  on  the  line  between  the 
two  threads,  Fig.  1.  Bring  the  two  threads  together  and 


Plate  XXIX.  How  to  tie  some  raffia  knots.  1.  A 
square  knot  around  two  threads.  2.  A  square  knot. 

3.  A  slip  knot.  4.  Another  style  of  slip  knot. 

tie  a  square  knot  around  them.  Push  the  knot  up  close 
to  the  circle  in  the  center  with  the  thumb  nail  or  a  blunt 
pair  of  scissors.  Pin  it  securely.  After  this  manner 
tie  seven  knotted  threads  to  each  of  the  six  pairs  of 
threads. 

Discard  the  seventh  thread  on  each  radius  of  the  circle. 
Tie  the  sixth  thread  around  the  middle  ten  in  a  square 
knot.  This  will  give  the  upper  half  of  a  diamond.  Com¬ 
plete  the  lower  half  of  each  diamond  on  the  left  side  by 
holding  the  sixth  thread  on  the  left  in  the  left  hand,  under 
the  seventh  thread  which  is  grasped  firmly  in  the  right 
hand.  Tie  in  a  common  knot,  pulling  the  seventh  thread 
taut.  Tie  the  five  middle  threads  that  come  next  in 
the  same  way.  Again  separate  the  two  threads  that 
come  from  the  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  base.  Hold  the 


right  thread  parallel  to  the  seventh  thread  and  tie  in  the 
same  way  to  the  threads  suspended  from  the  seventh 
thread,  Fig.  5. 

The  right  hand  seventh  thread,  and  the  left  middle 
thread  is  tied  to  the  right  lower  half  of  the  diamond  as 
in  the  left  half,  except  that  the  seventh  thread  and  the 
middle  thread  are  held  in  the  left  hand  over  the  sixth  and 
five  middle  threads,  which  are  held,  each  in  its  order,  in 
the  right  hand.  Tie  the  four  threads  at  the  bottom  of 
the  diamond  in  a  square  knot. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  large  shopping  bag,  she  can 
use  seven,  eight,  or  nine  diamonds  for  the  first  row,  and 
introduce  a  second,  or  a  third  row  of  diamonds. 

Pin  the  circle  of  rattan  that  has  been  covered  with 
raffia,  over  the  threads  that  extend  from  the  star  so  that 
it  clears  the  points  of  the  star  by  a  fourth  inch.  Tie  each 
thread  to  the  ring  using  the  form  of  slip  knot  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 

The  side  of  the  raffia  bag  is  made  of  square  knots. 
Leave  the  work  flat  on  the  board  until  half  of  the  side  is 
completed,  five  rows  for  a  large  or  small  bag.  The  small 
bag  should  not  be  more  than  eight  rows  of  knots  high, 
the  large,  nine  rows  of  knots  and  an  inch-and-a-half 
band  of  open  work. 

The  bands  and  the  loops  through  which  the  drawing 
string  is  passed  are  but  a  succession  of  square  knots. 

The  bags  may  be  made  of  natural  raffia,  colored  raffia, 
or  macramfi  cord.  The  natural  colored  raffia  bags  are 
particularly  pleasing  lined  with  poppy  red,  pink,  pale 
blue,  lavender,  or  sage  green.  Perhaps  a  pink  satin 
lining  is  the  most  effective  of  all,  although  silk  is  pretty. 

The  lining  should  extend  at  least  an  inch  above  the 
loops.  It  is  best  to  make  the  lining  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  bag,  the  bottom  stiffened  slightly  with  card¬ 
board,  and  the  top  drawn  up  with  elastic  or  ribbon. 
Fasten  the  lining  in  three  or  four  places  to  the  reed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  raffia  bag. 

The  raffia  work  bag  or  shopping  bag  is  so  attractive, 
it  wears  so  well,  and  it  is  so  useful,  that  a  child  never 
regrets  the  work  that  he  puts  into  it. 

Cordelia  J.  Stanwood 
Ellsworth,  Maine 

COSTUME  ILLUSTRATION.  IV.  Pose 
Drawing.5  It  is  clearly  evident  that  fashion 
illustrators  are  realizing  the  value  of  well 
drawn,  life-like  figures,  for  in  first  class  studios 
models  are  employed  for  the  use  of  the  layout 
figure  artist.  In  cheap  quick  work  the  poses 
are  mechanically  traced.  Good  figure  drawing 
can  be  achieved  only  through  working  from 
life,  and,  in  the  schoolroom,  this  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  posing  of  the  students  themselves 
and  the  application  of  anatomical  study. 

Costume  illustration  students  have  not  had 
pose  drawing,  so  in  order  to  give  them  an  idea 


6  This  is  the  fourth  installment  of  a  series  of  lessons  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Newcomb,  of  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City, — “the  school  where  they  have  too  good  a  time!”  The  first  installment  appeared  in  the  May 
number,  the  second  in  the  June  number,  the  third  in  the  September  number. 
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Plate  XXX.  Raffia  bags  in  process  and  completed.  By  Cordelia  J.  Stan  wood. 


of  the  nature  of  sketching  it  is  necessary  to 
start  at  the  beginning. 

Illustrative  Material:  For  this  purpose  the 
teacher  should  refer  to  her  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  reproductions,  gleaned  from  all 
sources,  selecting  studies  ranging  from  Michael 


Angelo  and  Raphael  to  Whistler  and  Phil  May, 
in  order  to  illustrate  points  in  technic,  action, 
rhythm,  character  study  or  structure  analysis. 
By  thus  relating  these  exercises  with  the  work 
of  master  artists,  appreciation  is  awakened. 
The  pupils  see  how  great  men  studied  and  they 
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Plate  XXXI.  Sketches  in  pencil  made  by  a  pupil 
of  Florence  A.  Newcomb  in  her  costume  design  class. 


also  acquire  an  insight  into  the  charm  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  line. 

Time.  In  a  course  of  fifteen  hours  a  week 
an  average  of  about  three  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  pose  sketching. 

The  Model.  Pupils  should  pose  in  turn,  and 


occasionally  there  should  be  a  child  or  other 
visiting  model. 

Poses.  With  amateur  models  the  duration 
of  the  pose  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  The  first  pose  should  be  simple  in  mass 
and  action.  Girls  in  gymnasium  suits  are 
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•good  for  the  study  of  action  and  structure. 
Later  the  postures  may  be  suggested  by  the 
class,  always  keeping  in  mind  grace  and 
rhythm,  with  the  purpose  of  using  the  sketches 
in  fashion  illustration  plates,  which  work  is 
coincident  with  the  pose  drawing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  fashion  problem  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  figure  in  a  suit  the  sketching  lesson 
should  correspond  and  the  pose  be  used  in  the 
plate;  when  a  figure  in  a  long  coat,  the  sketch¬ 
ing  lesson  should  correspond  and  the  pose  be 
used  in  the  plate.  If  a  pose  is  adapted  from 
reference  material,  the  structure  should  be 
tested  by  a  life  pose.  For  the  drawing  of 
hands,  a  model  should  be  used.  For  this 
purpose  pupils  exchange  poses;  sometimes  a 
mirror  may  be  provided  whereby  a  pupil  may 
sketch  her  own  hand. 

Perspective.  Notes  on  perspective  should 
correlate  with  figure  drawing.  Knowledge 
and  application  of  the  rules  of  perspective  will 
aid  students  in  recognizing  and  drawing  with 
ease  the  appearance  of  typical  forms  under 
certain  conditions  and  thus  leave  them  free 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of 
details  and  character. 

The  more  essential  principles  are  foreshort¬ 
ening,  that  is,  the  apparent  narrowing  of  the 
planes  when  viewed  obliquely,  the  effect  of 
position  on  form  and  size,  and  those  rules 
governing  the  appearance  of  cylindrical  forms 
which  aid  in  the  correct  drawing  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  figure. 

Method:  It  is  well  for  the  instructor  to 
explain  first  the  steps  oh  the  blackboard  or  with 
crayon  on  a  large  piece  of  oak  tag  paper  tacked 
to  a  drawing  board. 

1 .  Indicate  lightly  the  placing  arrangement. 

2.  Lightly  swing  in  the  most  obvious  lines 
of  action. 

3.  Sketch  in  the  oval  of  the  head,  then  with 
the  head  as  a  unit,  mark  off  and  test  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  whole  figure. 

4.  Sketch  lightly  and  freely  the  larger 
masses,  then  verify  their  proportions  by  com¬ 
paring,  first,  the  part  with  the  whole,  then  the 
parts  with  each  other,  always  working  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

5.  Verify  the  action  by  testing  the  balance 
of  the  figure,  that  is,  by  dropping  a  line  from 
the  pit  of  the  neck  to  the  support,  then  by 


taking  similar  levels,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
comparing  the  relative  positions  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  the  body.  Comparison  is  the 
clue  to  it  all. 

6.  Suggest  the  most  apparent  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  model. 

7.  Indicate  the  planes  by  flat  masses  of 
shadow,  using  a  free,  oblique  stroke.  The 


Plate  XXXII.  An  effective  tableau  pic¬ 
ture  well  placed.  By  pupils  under  the 
direction  of  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Boston,  Mass. 


details  of  features,  hair  and  garments  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  early  sketches.  As 
the  students  gain  in  facility,  sketches  are 
gradually  developed. 

Criticism:  Place  several  of  the  sketches 
before  the  class.  Encourage  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  before  analysis,  asking  first  for 
general  remarks  upon  their  merits,  in  regard 
to  character,  action,  construction,  etc.,  then 
for  criticism  of  weak  points  with  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

The  following  exercises  are  useful  in  forming 
the  habit  of  rapid  and  orderly  observation  and 
of  independent  drawing  of  the  figure. 
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Plate  XXXIII.  Some  good  Thanksgiving  Turkeys.  Pen  drawings  by  Miss  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
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Ex.  1.  Select  a  pose  with  definite  action.  Have  the 
model  stand  five  minutes  for  observation,  then  while  the 
model  rests  five  minutes,  have  the  class  draw  from  mem¬ 
ory  and  their  knowledge  of  anatomical  proportions  and 
“land  marks.  ”  While  resting,  have  the  model  draw  with 


other  way.  Make  three  turns  so  that  the  class  may 
sketch  the  pose  from  various  points  of  view. 

Ex.  4-  Fig.  II.  Sketch  a  pose  in  pencil,  then  indicate 
the  skeleton  with  crayon.  Here  the  structure  and  action 
must  be  thoroughly  understood. 


Plate  XXXIV.  The  third  of  a  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  “Playmates  of  Other  Lands.” 


the  class  her  feeling  of  the  pose.  This  will  help  her  to 
mentally  construct  the  pose.  Repeat  this  four  times 
and  then  let  the  class  test  its  drawing  during  a  five  minute 
pose. 

If  the  first  steps  of  sketching  have  been  learned,  this 
way  of  working  will  not  be  difficult;  knowing  what  to 
look  for,  observation  will  be  systematic,  and  the  power 
of  visualization  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Ex.  S.  Pose  the  model  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  the 
class  takes  mental  notes.  Then  have  class  sketch  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Correct  sketches  through  class 
criticism.  Ask  different  girls  to  take  the  pose;  this  will 
aid  in  training  them  to  feel  the  rhythm  and  action  while 
drawing. 

Ex.  8.  Fig.  1.  Pose  the  model  for  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time.  Then  have  her  take  the  same  position  facing  an- 


Ex.  5.  On  the  figure  sketch  indicate  with  crayon  the 
contours  of  the  model,  applying  the  anatomy  study. 

Ex.  6.  In  developing  the  details  of  sketching  take 
problems  for  the  study  of  the  head,  hair,  hands  and 
feet. 

Ex.  7.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  costume  on  the 
figure,  noting  the  effect  of  the  action  upon  the  drapery — 
such  as  the  characteristic  folds  at  the  elbow  and  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  The  intelligent  draping  or  costuming  of 
the  layout,  that  is,  the  pose  without  a  costume  or  the 
figure  plan  for  an  illustration,  is  a  very  important  phase 
of  the  work. 

Ex.  8.  Draw  a  group  of  two  standing  figures. 

Ex.  9.  Draw  a  seated  figure. 

Ex.  10.  Fig.  III.  Draw  a  group  consisting  of  a 
seated  and  a  standing  figure. 
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Ex.  11.  Fig.  IV.  Draw  sketch  of  a  child  and  also  a 
group  composed  of  adult  and  child,  in  order  to  compare 
characteristics. 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  these  exercises  is 
to  deduce  proportions  and  to  study  the  per¬ 
spective,  action,  and  construction  of  the  figure, 


staging  of  the  picture  effectively,  are  all  excit¬ 
ing  and  profitable  exercise.  Plate  XXXII 
shows  Pilgrims  going  to  church,  by  pupils  of 
the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial.  School, 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alvin  E. 
Dodd. 


Plate  XXXV.  A  November  calendar,  third  in  a  series  of 
decorative  designs  with  the  history  of  timekeeping  as  motif. 


and  to  develop  the  faculty  of  visualization. 
When  the  elements  of  sketching  a  construction 
have  been  learned,  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  their  own  ideas  in,  regard 
to  treatment,  using  any  medium  they  wish.  A 
good  problem  in  advanced  work  of  this  kind  is 
the  making  of  a  fashion  poster  for  an  adver¬ 
tisement  or  booklet  cover. 

Florence  A.  Newcomb 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York. 

Miscellaneous 

TABLEAUX.  Children  enjoy  working  out 
tableaux  even  more  than  they  enjoy  seeing 
them.  The  planning  of  the  “piece,”  the 
gathering  or  making  of  the  accessories,  the 


TURKEYS.  Plate  XXXIII  furnishes  data 
for  illustrating  and  decorating  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  things.  These  fine  drawings  by  Bess 
Bruce  Cleaveland  continue  the  “Good  Zoo” 
series. 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XXXIV  shows  the  third  in  the  series  of 
designs  for  coloring,  by  Miss  Rachel  Weston. 
The  Holland  children  appeared  in  September 
and  the  Swiss  children  in  October.  Here  are 
Miss  Weston’s  directions  for  coloring: 

Antwerp  blue  is  best  for  this  Italian  sky  and  sea.  The 
smoking  mountain  is  the  same  with  a  hint  of  violet. 
The  distant  town  is  white;  the  little  sail,  orange,  and  the 
pointed  trees,  olive  green. 

All  these  colors  should  be  kept  rather  light  and  soft 
as  they  but  form  a  background  for  the  little  friends 
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framed  in  the  vine  and  its  grapes.  For  the  leaves  use 
olive  green,  browns  for  the  branches,  and  purple  for  the 
fruit. 

Lucia  is  leaning  against  a  wall,  warm  light  grey  in 
color.  The  same  tint  occurs  on  the  top  of  the  stone  wall 
and  on  the  pavement.  The  side  wall  is  darker. 

Both  children  have  dark  hair,  and  flesh  tones  rich  in 
color.  Paint  Guido’s  little  shirt  a  tint  made  from  yellow 
ochre  with  a  touch  of  green  and  red.  His  pet  marmot 
is  a  greyish  brown  and  wears  a  red  collar  and  strap. 

Lucia’s  head  dress,  bodice,  and  stockings  are  white. 
The  girdle  is  black  with  green  laces,  and  red  sleeve  straps. 
The  skirt  is  brown  in  which  there  is  a  suggestion  of  purple. 
The  pointed  overskirt  showing  at  the  back  is  green. 
Paint  the  apron  in  soft  shades  of  green,  yellow  and  red. 
For  the  flax  on  the  distaff  and  spindle  use  a  tint  of 
yellow  grey.  The  shoes  are  the  same  and  have  green 
laces. 

The  pomegranates  in  the  old  green  basket  are  light 
yellow  with  pinky  red  kernels,  the  grapes  purple. 

The  letter  space  is  like  the  pavements.  The  arches 
are  in  warm  greys,  and  the  vines  green. 


NOVEMBER  CALENDAR.  Plate  XXXV 
gives  the  third  design  in  a  series  reviewing  the 
history  of  time-keeping.  This  shows  the  Sun¬ 
dial,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  of 
devices  (when  correctly  made,  and  when  the 
sky  is  clear).  One  of  the  earliest  records  of 
the  use  of  the  .sundial  is  found  in  Isaiah  38  :  8. 
In  the  sketch  the  setting  suggests  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  valley  for  the  reason  that  the  sundial  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Chaldeans.  The 
quotation  is  a  part  of  a  much  longer  inscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  sundial  written  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
In  copying  the  sketch  draw  the  sky  first,  using 
the  side  of  the  crayon.  Rub  it  down  with  the 
thumb.  Draw  the  facade  of  the  palace  with 
the  eraser;  add  the  touches  of  white  and  black. 
Now  draw  the  sundial.  Add  the  rays  of  sun¬ 
light  and  perfect  the  light  and  shade. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  MAY  SERVE  AS  A  SPLEN¬ 
DID  TONIC  FOR  SUCH  PURPOSES  BUT  IT 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  RECOMMENDED  AS  A  SURE 
CURE  FOR  LAZINESS  OR  CHRONIC  INDIFFER¬ 
ENCE.  IT  ENCOURAGES  NEATNESS,  ACCU¬ 
RACY,  AND  HONESTY;  BUT  IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
BRANDED  AS  A  FAILURE  IF  IT  DOES  NOT 
CONVERT  A  SLOVEN  WRECK  INTO  A  NEAT, 
'  USEFUL  CITIZEN.  —John  W.  Curtis. 
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JUST  HOW  TO  DO  IT  l 


Equipment  for  Mechanical 
Drawing 

A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  EQUIPMENT  RECENTLY  DESIGNED 
AND  INSTALLED  IN  FOUR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  ROOMS 
OF  THE  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

WM.  L.  DICKINSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  JERSEY  CITY. 

By  Frank  E.  Mathewson,  Director 

HE  plan  of  two  of  these  rooms  (Plate  I, 
A)  shows  that  they  differ  but  little  in  size 
and  shape  from  ordinary  academic  class 
rooms  in  most  high  schools.  The  problem  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  these  rooms 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  frequently 
arises  when  technical  and  industrial  classes 
are  organized  in  schools  where  certain  of  the 
work,  especially  drawing,  must  be  done  in  this 
style  of  class  room. 

As  no  one  of  the  four  rooms  could  be  assigned 
to  the  definite  purpose  of  accommodating  only 
pupils  of  a  certain  grade,  it  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  so  plan  the  equipment,  that  if  it  be 
required,  any  mechanical  or  architectural 
drawing  from  the  simple  problems  of  the  first 
year  on  small  sheets,  to  the  larger  and  more 
complicated  work  in  machine  design,  or  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  the  senior  year,  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  equipment  of  the  room. 

The  class  unit  in  this  department,  averages 
thirty  pupils  for  both  shop  work  and  drawing; 
therefore  this  unit  determined  the  number  of 
drawing  tables,  stools,  sets  of  instruments,  and 
other  similar  equipments  to  be  provided  in 
each  room.  The  number  of  classes  each  having 
six  periods  of  work  per  week,  multiplied  by 
the  class  unit,  determined  the  required  number 
of  drawing  boards,  text  books,  and  other 
individual  equipment. 

Each  room  offered  a  slightly  different  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  arrangement  of  the  equipment.  The 
location  of  windows  determined  the  position  of 
tables,  for  the  best  light  for  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing  must  come  from  the  left  of  the  pupil,  and 
when  possible,  from  the  left  and  front  of  the  pu¬ 
pil,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  shadows  on 
the  working  edges  of  the  tee-square  or  triangles. 


The  drawing  table,  (Plate  I,  B)  has  a  top 
26"  by  46"  and  the  table  is  37"  high.  It  has 
eight  drawers,  thus  providing  for  six  different 
classes  of  day  school  pupils,  and  two  classes  of 
night  school  pupils.  The  inside  measurement 
of  each  drawer  is  13  Ji"  by  20  and  2  deep, 
giving  ample  room  for  all  materials  assigned 
to  the  individual  pupil,  including  his  drawing 
board,  notes  and  text  book. 

The  drawing  board  is  14"  by  18"  and  54* 
thick  and  rests  in  rabbets  cut  in  the  inside  of 
the  drawer.  This  is  not  only  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  to  keep  the  drawing  board,  but 
this  arrangement  saves  the  expense  of  placing 
partitions  between  the  drawers,  as  the  board 
serves  as  a  partition.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent 
of  drawing  sheets  are  11"  by  15",  or  under,  and 
the  board  is  sufficiently  large  for  these  sheets. 
The  tee-square  has  an  18"  blade  and  when  not 
in  use  hangs  underneath  the  table  on  a  hook 
in  the  right  side  of  the  cabinet  of  drawers. 
A  number  of  30"  and  48"  tee-squares  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  with  the  larger  boards.  The 
cabinet  of  drawers  is  placed  at  the  left  hand 
end  of  the  table  in  order  that  the  pupil  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  end  may  have  plenty  of  room 
on  top  of  the  table  for  his  drawing  board  and 
also  have  sufficient  room  for  the  tray  of  in¬ 
struments,  text  book  and  other  materials. 

Each  drawing  room  has  from  one  to  four 
special  drawing  tables,  (Plate  I,  C,  D)  each 
arranged  to  provide  storage  space  for  13  boards, 
22"  by  31"  by  and  8  boards  16"  by  23'  by 
54".  These  boards  are  used  for  the  ten  per 
cent  of  work  requiring  drawing  sheets  larger 
than  11"  by  15".  A  complete  set  of  instru¬ 
ments,  two  triangles,  scale  and  pen  holder,  are 
provided  for  each  table.  These  are  kept  in 
tool  trays  which  when  they  are  not  in  use  are 
stored  in  the  tool  cabinet. 

The  picture  of  this  cabinet  (Plate  II,  E) 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  various  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  tool 
trays  it  has  three  drawers  for  filing  large  draw¬ 
ings,  shelves  for  books,  models  and  other  draw¬ 
ing  room  accessories,  and  ample  storage  space 
below  the  drawers.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
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Plate  I.  Drawing  tables  and  a  good  plan  of  installation. 


Plate  II.  Two  useful  oabi  nets  of  unusual  design.  By  Frank  E.  Matbewson. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


convenient  and  satisfactory  article  of  drawing 
room  furniture.  This  illustration  also  shows 
the  key  cabinet  in  which  are  kept  all  of  the 
keys  for  the  drawers  in  the  tables.  The  keys 
for  each  class  are  tagged  to  indicate  number  of 
table  and  drawer  and  are  kept  on  one  of  the 
boards,  which  the  instructor  hangs  on  the  door 
of  the  tool  cabinet  when  the  class  come  into 


large  enough  to  give  ample  space  for  all  the 
work  of  each  pupil  in  a  class.  Larger  drawings 
and  tracings  may  be  filed  in  the  drawers  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  purpose  in  the  tool  cabinet. 
The  top  of  this  combination  cabinet  makes  an 
excellent  model  stand  and  the  closets  in  the 
base  allow  plenty  of  storage  room  for  models 
and  materials  not  in  daily  use. 


Plate  III.  A  view  in  the  square  room  (Plate  I  A)  looking  toward  the  corner  door.  Notice  the  black¬ 
board  and  the  bulletin  board  as  well  as  the  convenient  arrangement  of  tables  and  the  effective  lighting. 


the  room.  As  each  pupil  takes  his  key  from 
the  board,  he  also  takes  the  tool  tray  marked 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  table 
to  which  he  is  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the 
drawing  period,  tool  tray  and  key  are  returned 
to  the  cabinet.  In  this  way  no  keys  are  lost 
or  mislaid,  and  the  instructor  inspects  each  tray 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  cabinet  thus  insuring  that 
the  instruments  are  returned  in  good  order. 

Each  room  is  provided  with  several  combi¬ 
nation  cabinets  (Plate  II,  F)  for  filing  drawings 
and  the  storage  of  models.  Drawings  up  to 
11"  by  15"  in  size  may  be  filed  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  galvanized  iron  partitions 
in  each  drawer  provide  thirty-six  spaces,  each 


Adequate  blackboard  space  is  provided  for 
demonstration  purposes  and  blackboards  are 
placed  in  a  location  where  work  on  them  may 
be  seen  by  the  whole  class.  All  other  available 
wall  space  is  covered  with  a  cork-mat  or  lino¬ 
leum,  which  makes  the  most  suitable  material 
for  a  background  upon  which  to  exhibit  draw¬ 
ings.  See  Plate  III. 

The  department  has  a  blueprinting  room 
equipped  with  an  electric  blueprinting  machine 
and  large  washing  sink.  Here  is  done  all  the 
blueprinting  of  hundreds  of  instruction  sheets 
and  other  drawings  which  are  required  in  large 
numbers.  When  only  a  few  prints  are  required, 
they  are  made  in  the  drawing  room,  using  a 
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small  printing  frame,  and  washed  in  the  sink 
provided  for  the  purpose  in  each  room.  An¬ 
other  picture  shows  the  blueprint  corner  of  one 
of  the  drawing  rooms.  The  rack  holding  the 
prints,  is  an  ingenious  device  invented  and 
made  by  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  department. 


Plate  IV.  A  corner  sink  for  blue  print¬ 
ing  in  the  square  room  (Plate  I  A). 


A  half-inch  steel  ball  rolling  in  a  pocket  instant¬ 
ly  catches  or  releases  a  print. 

The  following  itemized  list  gives  in  detail  the 
equipment  provided  for  the  corner  room  shown 
in  the  plan.  With  the  exception  of  blackboard 
space,  cork  mats,  and  number  of  drawing 
tables  the  equipment  of  all  of  the  four  drawings 
rooms  is  practically  the  same. 

FURNITURE. 

28  Regular  Drawing  Tables. 

4  Special  Drawing  Tables. 

32  Stools. 

1  Tool  Cabinet. 


2  Combination  Filing  Cases  and  Model  Stands. 

1  Key  Cabinet. 

1  Book  Case. 

1  1  Teacher’s  Desk. 

25  ft.  Slate  Blackboard. 

42  ft.  Cork  Linoleum  36"  wide. 

DRAWING  MATERIALS. 

256  Drawing  Boards  14"  x  18"  x  5-8". 

32  Drawing  Boards  16"  x  22"  x  %". 

52  Drawing  Boards  23"  x  31"  x  . 

33  Sets  Instruments  in  tray  each  containing — 

One  compass  5Hff  over  all,  with  fixed  needle 

point,  pen,  pencil  and  lengthening  bar. 

One  Hair-spring  Divider  5}4"- 
One  Ruling-pen  5"  long,  with  aluminum  handle, 
upper  blade  with  spring  and  T-bolt  screw. 

1  Steel  Spring  Bow  Divider  3" — metal  handle. 
1  Steel  Spring  Bow  Pencil  3" — metal  handle. 

1  Steel  Spring  Bow  Pen — 3" — metal  handle. 

The  bow  pen,  pencil  and  compass  all  filed  with 

screw  needle  points  and  T-bolt  screws. 

33  18"  Amber  lined  Tee-squares. 

8  30"  Amber  lined  Tee-squares. 

2  48"  Amber  lined  Tee-squares. 

33  8"  x  30  deg.  60  deg.  Amber  Triangles. 

33  6"  45  deg.  Amber  Triangles. 

36  Iron  Ink  Bottle  Holders. 

1  set  of  22  Curves. 

1  set  of  Blackboard  Instruments. 

1  Tubular  Beam  Compass. 

1  Draftsman’s  Protractor. 

1  Section  Liner. 

1  Paper  Cutter  15"  blade. 

2  Steel  Rules  12"  x  18". 

2  pair  Outside  Calipers. 

1  pair  Inside  Calipers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  equipment  for  this 
room  was  $1,382.40.  The  total  cost  of  com¬ 
pletely  equipping  the  four  mechanical  drawing 
rooms  and  the  blueprinting  room  was  $5,411.63. 

Organization  for  Efficiency 

WITH  TECHNICAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
SPRINGING  UP  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY,  WHAT  WILL 
BE  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

By  Harry  LeRoy  Jones 

Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Somerville,  Mass. 

ONE  out  of  every  five  graduates  of  three 
typical  high  schools  has  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Harvard  (1911),  while  only  one 
in  thirty-five  graduates  of  seven  leading  private 
preparatory  schools  has  gained  scholastic  hon¬ 
ors.  This  appears  to  prove  that  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  secondary  schools  is  not  unsuccessful, 
as  far  as  the  production  of  good  scholars  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  We 
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have  been  in  this  work  for  a  number  of  years 
and  fairly  successful.  But  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  follow  industrial 
pursuits  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  All  great 
industries,  as  well  as  other  essential  activities, 
must  go  on  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  even  if 
every  other  man  in  the  community  is  a  college 
graduate. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  high  school 
must  serve  not  only  the  exceptional  five  per 
cent  but  the  ninety-five  per  cent  as  well.  We 
must  first  overcome  our  antipathy  to  vocation¬ 
al  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  separate 
industrial  schools,  unless  supported  entirely 
by  the  State,  will  solve  the  problem.  If  we 
have  separate  schools,  there  will  be  as  many 
different  forms  of  education  as  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  industry,  with  little  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  nothing  of  community  of  pur¬ 
pose.  If  industrial  education  is  given  only 
in  industrial  schools  then  the  high  schools  will 
lose  forever  their  hold  on  the  masses.  The 
separate  industrial  school  being  established  for 
special  ends,  will  attain  those  ends  by  the  most 
direct  means  possible.  It  will  become  almost 
exclusively  technical.  The  product  of  these 
schools  will  be  successful  from  the  narrowest 
viewpoint;  but  decidedly  unsuccessful  from 
the  larger  point  of  view.  They  would  be 
trained,  not  educated. 

Being  a  firm  believer  in  the  high  school,  and 
having  just  organized  a  course  in  manual  arts 
for  the  elementary  schools  leading  up  to  the 
high  school,  I  would  add  courses  in  industrial 
training  in  our  present  secondary  schools, 
apportioning  about  one-fourth  the  time  of 
every  pupil  to  something  vocational,  and  I 
would  not  esteem  any  industry  too  common¬ 
place  to  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  all  occupations  and 
industries  into  our  schools,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  we  bring  in  a  goodly  variety  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  major  activities  in  order 
that  training  may  be  given  in  a  variety  of  forms 
and  that  the  boy  or  girl  may  have  a  reasonably 
broad  field  for  a  choice.  We  can  combine  the 
vocational  and  the  non- vocational  subjects 
in  our  high  school  if  we  will,  and  each  will  be 
benefited  by  the  other. 

Every  man  and  woman  should  be  provided 
with  two  forms  of  education — one  to  fit  him 


to  work,  the  other  to  fit  him  to  live.  If  the 
high  school  stands  for  this  universal  education, 
the  best  results  will  follow  when  as  many  voca¬ 
tions  as  necessary  are  taught  together  in  the 
same  school,  under  the  same  management  and 
to  the  same  body  of  pupils.  A  perfectly  homo¬ 
geneous  population  can  only  thus  be  secured, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  universal  efficiency 
be  so  closely  combined  with  good  citizenship. 
Industrial  pursuits  and  learning  can  be  inti¬ 
mately  united,  and  morals  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  free  people. 

It  has  been  advocated  as  a  first  change  that 
there  should  be  a  liberal  training  before  the 
vocational  training.  It  is  now  evident  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  two, 
and  that  they  should  go  together.  The  liberal 
studies  have  a  social  significance,  and  when 
worked  out  with  the  vocational,  the  student 
sees  the  relation  of  his  own  work  to  the  work 
of  others  and  to  the  welfare  of  society.  To 
give  vocational  training  without  the  accom¬ 
panying  liberal  studies  would  be  to  train  the 
workman  to  use  his  hands  without  his  head. 
Every  man  to  be  efficient  needs  the  vocational, 
to  be  happy  and  safe  he  needs  the  liberal.  Any 
system  of  education  for  the  many  would  drag 
one  down  to  the  level  of  mere  materialism,  the 
average  man  down  to  the  low  plane  of  a  mere 
mechanic,  fitted  to  do  his  work  with  skill  only, 
and  unfitted  to  five  his  fife  with  happiness  and 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  others.  We  must 
hold  together  in  one  system  of  education,  from 
bottom  to  top,  the  cultural  and  the  useful,  the 
practical  and  the  ideal,  the  material  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  with  due  regard  for  the  common  needs  as 
well  as  the  special  needs  of  all. 

This  can  be  brought  about  by  beginning  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  specializing  in  the 
high  school,  if  we  do  not  measure  with  the 
tape  line  of  dollars  and  cents. 

First,  I  would  by  all  means  retain  the  manual 
training,  making  it  more  practical,  and  part 
of  a  complete  course  of  manual  arts,  closely 
correlating  the  drawing  and  hand  work  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  (if  this 
plan  of  the  work  is  made  vocational).  The 
high  school  cannot  turn  its  back  upon  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  any  major  kind  and  say: 
“Let  the  trade  and  the  industrial  school  do 
that.”  Manual  training  should  not  lose  its 
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general  educational  value  but  distinctly  gain 
by  being  given  a  more  definite  industrial  bent 
and  also  a  more  cultural  bent  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  It  should  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
course  of  study  and  not  an  adjunct.  Manual 
training  should  be  related  to  the  industries  of 
the  community.  Few  courses  of  study  which 
include  manual  training  have  connected  the 
handwork  with  the  leading  industries  of  the 
community. 

The  homemaking  course  may  be  rounded  out 
with  strong  work  in  domestic  science  and  art, 
household  decoration,  sanitation,  and  personal 
hygiene.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often 
that  a  vocational  course  does  not  consist 
merely  of  vocational  subjects  thrown  at  ran¬ 
dom  into  a  high  school  system.  The  vocation¬ 
al  purpose  must  be  satisfied  by  a  definite 
course. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how  a  man¬ 
ual  training  equipment  should  be  planned. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  best  developed  when  related 
to  the  local  field,  when  its  housing  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  local  situation,  when  its 
equipment  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modern  shop  practice,  when  the  course  of  study 
is  developed  after  consultation  with  leading 
industrial  experts  of  the  community.  Cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  manual  training,  and  shopwork 
and  drawing  are  worthy  of  a  more  important 
place  in  the  scheme  of  secondary  education. 
To  introduce  these  subjects  not  only  in  a  corner 
of  the  school  building,  but  in  a  corner  of  the 
secondary  school  program,  is  to  give  them  a 
position  unworthy  of  their  possibilities.  Great¬ 
er  point  value  also  should  be  given  to  these 
subjects.  The  local  school  of  today  is  built 
in  accordance  with  other  schools  after  the  local 
architect  has  done  what  he  can  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  outside  by  destroying  the  effec¬ 
tive  workings  of  the  inside. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  two-fifths  of 
the  school  day  can  be  given  to  hand  work,  re¬ 
lated  to  other  school  subjects,  without  the  loss 
of  any  essentials  of  the  academic  work  and 
with  greatly  added  power  and  efficiency  in  the 
pupil.  The  chief  aim  is  not  to  produce  things 
but  to  make  citizens  and  there  is  no  need  of 
turning  the  school  into  a  shop.  But  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  in  the  workshop,  there 
should  be  a  direct  commercial  value.  Every 


boy  and  girl  should  be  able  to  plan  and  make 
something  useful  for  the  school  and  home  and 
gain  by  the  doing. 

The  handiwork  of  pupils  in  all  schools  should 
consist  as  far  as  possible  of  work  which  posses¬ 
ses  definite  commercial  value,  and  the  con¬ 
structive  efforts  will  often  take  the  form  of  real 
things  and  not  be  imitations  of  real  things. 


Where  to  Find  What  You  Want 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  things  required  in  teaching  the 
arts  and  crafts  in  schools,  and  to  furnish  a  key 
to  obtaining  them.  The  list  is  far  from  com¬ 
plete  in  any  respect.  It  is  a  beginning.  We 
invite  suggestions,  additions,  corrections,  from 
all  our  readers.  We  want  to  publish  later  a 
first-class  list,  the  very  best  possible.  This 
can  only  be  done  through  the  co-operation  of 
teachers,  buyers,  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Again  we  invite  the  help  of  every  reader. 

Address  A.  S.  Bennett,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONCERNS  CARRYING 
FIRST-CLASS  MANUAL  ARTS  SUPPLIES 


1. 

A.  B.  C.  Weaving  Loom  Co. 

Chicago 

2. 

Abernathy  Vise  &  Tool  Co. 

Chicago 

3. 

American  Crayon  Co. 

Sandusky 

4. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

New  York 

5. 

American  Rattan  &  Reed  Mfg.  Co. 

Brooklyn 

6. 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Jersey  City 

7. 

American  Woodworking  Machy.  Co. 

Rochester 

8. 

Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 

Chicago 

9. 

Ault  &  Wiborg 

New  York 

10. 

Banghart  &  Co.,  Irving  G. 

Chicago 

11. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicago 

12. 

Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Chicago 

13. 

Beehive  Press 

Peoria 

14. 

Belcher  &  Loomis 

Providence 

15. 

Bemis,  A.  L. 

Worcester 

16. 

Binney  &  Smith 

New  York 

17. 

Bishop  &  Co.,  Geo.  H. 

Indianapolis 

18. 

Buffalo  Forge  Co. 

Buffalo 

19. 

Bull,  Schuyler 

Rochester 

20. 

Chandler  &  Barber 

Boston 

21. 

Chandler  &  Price 

Cleveland 

22. 

Columbia  School  Supply  Co. 

Indianapolis 

23. 

Comstock  Co.,  The  W.  T. 

New  York 

24. 

Crescent  Machine  Co. 

Leetonia 

25. 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co. 

Boston 

26. 

Devoe,  F.  W.  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

New  York 

27. 

Dietzgen  &  Co.,  Eugene 

New  York 

28. 

Disston  &  Sons,  Henry 

Philadelphia 
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29. 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph 

Jersey  City 

30. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

New  York 

31. 

Eberhard  Faber  Co. 

Brooklyn 

32. 

Economy  Drawing  Table  Co. 

Toledo 

33. 

Elliott,  B.  K. 

Pittsburgh 

33}. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Filkins 

Buffalo 

34. 

Flanagan  Co.,  A. 

Chicago 

35. 

Franklin  Crayon  Co. 

Rochester 

36. 

Frost  &  Adams 

Boston 

37. 

Garden  City  Educational  Co. 

Chicago 

38. 

Grand  Rapids  Hand  Screw  Co. 

Grand  Rapids 

39. 

Hall,  W.  A. 

Boston 

40. 

Hammacher  &  Schlemmer 

New  York 

41. 

Hammett,  J.  L. 

Boston 

42. 

Handicraft  Guild 

Minneapolis 

43. 

Hansen’s  Type  Foundry 

Boston 

44. 

Hatfield,  J.  H. 

Boston 

45. 

Higgins  &  Co. 

Brooklyn 

46. 

Hinckley,  R.  W. 

Boston 

47. 

Johnson  &  Son 

Racine 

48. 

Kueffel  &  Esser 

Hoboken 

49. 

Lewis,  Thos.  K. 

Columbus 

50. 

Lindenmeyer  &  Sons,  Henry 

New  York 

51. 

Lufkin  Rule  Co. 

Saginaw 

52. 

Manual  Arts  Press 

Peoria 

53. 

Matsumoto  Do 

Tokyo,  Japan 

54. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Springfield 

53. 

Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Springfield 

56. 

Oliver  Machinery  Co. 

Grand  Rapids 

57. 

Orr  &  Lockett  Hardware  Co. 

Chicago 

58. 

Porter  Machinery  Co. 

Grand  Rapids 

59. 

Porter  Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburgh 

60. 

Post  Co.,  Frederick 

Chicago 

61. 

Practical  Drawing  Pub.  Co. 

Dallas 

62. 

Prang  Co. 

New  York 

63. 

Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn 

64. 

Ruxton,  Philip 

Chicago 

65. 

Sargent  &  Co. 

New  York 

66. 

Schlau  Burnett  Co. 

Chicago 

67. 

School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 

Boston 

68. 

Scott  Foresman  Co. 

Chicago 

69. 

Scribner’s  Sons  Co.,  Chas. 

New  York 

70. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

Seneca  Falls 

71. 

Sheldon,  E.  H. 

Muskegon 

72. 

Sherwin-Williams  So. 

Cleveland 

73. 

Shima,  E.  T. 

New  York 

74. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

St.  Louis 

75. 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co. 

Fitchburg 

76. 

South  Bend  Machine  Tool  Co. 

South  Bend 

77. 

Standard  Crayon  Co 

Danvers 

78. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

New  Britain 

79. 

Starrett  &  Co.,  L.  S. 

Athol 

80. 

Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

Mittineague 

81. 

Talens  &  Son 

Irvington 

82. 

Taylor-Holden  Co. 

Springfield 

83. 

Todd,  Dana 

Minneapolis 

84. 

Van  Nostrand,  D. 

New  York 

85. 

Veeck,  G.  A. 

New  York 

86. 

Wadsworth  Howland  Co. 

Boston 

87. 

Waldcraft  Co. 

Indianapolis 

88. 

Washburn  Shops,  The 

Worcester 

89. 

West  Side  Iron  Works 

Grand  Rapids 

90. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 

Philadelphia 

91. 

Winsor  &  Newton 

New  York 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  TOOLS, 
MATERIALS,  ETC.,  WITH  REFER¬ 
ENCES  TO  THE  LIST  OF  RELIABLE 
DEALERS 

Basswood — Local  Dealer 
Beads — 37,  55 

Benches  for  Manual  Training — 15,  20,  38,  40, 
56,  57,  71,  88 
Blackboards — 22,  55 
Blackboard  Crayons — 3,  29,  35,  77 
Block  Printing  Materials — 41,  73 
Blotting  Paper — Local  Dealer 
Blue  Print  Supplies — 27,  48 
Bogus  Paper— 55,  62 
Bookbinder’s  Board — 12,  34,  41,  55 
Booklet  Cover  Papers — 12,  37 
Brads- — Local  Dealer 
Brass  in  Sheets — 40,  57 
Bristolboard — 12,  80 
Calendar  Pads — -Local  Dealer 
Cardboard — 12,  50 
Ceramic  Goods — 33 i 
Chamois  Skins — 39 
Charcoal  Paper — 36 
Clay— 34,  37,  41,  55 
Color  Charts — 26,  62,  86 
Colored  Crayons — 3,  16,  27,  77 
Colored  Drawing  Papers — 10,  12,  41,  55,  61,  80 
Construction  Paper — 12,  34,  37,  41,  55 
Copper  in  Sheets — 14,  40,  49,  57 
Cover  Papers — 12,  80 
Crash — Local  Dealer 
Draftsmen’s  Tools — 21,  38,  40,  58,  57 
Drawing  Implements — 27,  36,  48,  60 
Drawing  Inks — 45 
Drawing  Instruments — 27,  48,  60 
Drawing  Materials — 26,  27,  48,  53,  55,  91 
Drawing  Papers — 36,  80 
Drawing  to  Scale  Paper — 67 
Drawing  Scales — 48,  55 
Drawing  Tables— 48,  55 
Easels — 36,  44 
Electrical  Supplies — 40,  57 
End  Papers — 12,  53 
Eyelets  and  Punches — 20 
Filing  Cases — 38 
Hinges — 40,  57 
Isometric  Netted  Paper — 67 
Japanese  Goods — 53,  73 
Japanese  Papers — 53,  73 
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Japanese  Prints — 53,  73 
Jewelers’  Furnishings — 14,  85 
Kilns — 33 

Kindergarten  Supplies — 12,  41,  55 
Lantern  Slide  Camera — 33 
Lacemaking  Equipment 1 
Leather  for  Tooling — 39,  46 
Lettering  Brushes — 53,  55 
Lettering  Pens — 48 
Linens — Local  Dealer,  62 
Locks — 40,  57 

Macram6  Cord — Local  Dealer,  41,  55 

Manila  Drawing  Paper — 41,  55 

Mechanical  Drawing  Paper — 36,  80 

Mechanical  Drawing  Kits — 27,  48,  51,  55 

Metalworking  Machinery — 18,  51,  58,  76 

Metalworking  Material— 40,  57,  59 

Model  Stands — 55,  61 

Mounting  Board — 12,  80 

Nails — Local  Dealer 

Oak  Lumber — Local  Dealer 

Oak  Tag  Paper — 41,  50 

Oil  Color  Materials — 16,  26,  44 

Oil  Finishes — Local  Dealer,  72 

Oil  Stone — 49,  57 

Ooze  Leather — 39,  46 

Paper  Cutters — 34,  41,  55 

Paper  for  Printing — 50 

Paper-Mats  for  Weaving — 12,  34,  41,  55 

Paste— 41,  55,  62 

Pencils— 4,  29,  30,  31 

Perspective  Sketching  Sheets — 67 

Photographic  Supplies — Local  Dealer 

Porcelain,  undecorated — 33$ 

Potters’  Supplies — 41,  55 


Printing  Inks — 9,  64 
Printing  Outfits — 6,  11,  21,  43 
Raffia— 34,  37,  41,  55 
Reed— 5,  34,  37,  41,  55 
Sandpaper — Local  Dealer,  20 
Scissors — 20,  40,  53 
Screws — Local  Dealer,  20 
Semi-precious  Stones — 85 
Sawing  Implements — 17,  75  -- 
Silver  for  Jewelry — 14,  85 
Sketching  Kits — 36,  44 
Square  Netted  Paper — 67 
Stains — 72 

Stencilling  Materials — 55,  61,  62,  72,  87 

Stencil  Paper — 41,  55,  61,  62 

Strawboard — 50 

Thin  Wood — Local  Dealer 

Thumb  Tacks — 27,  36,  48 

Tools  for  Light  Woodwork — 21,  57 

Tools  for  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work — 14,  57 

Tracing  Cloth — 27,  36,  48 

Tracing  Paper — 27,  36,  48,  53 

Varnishes — 72 

Watercolor  Materials — 26,  55,  81,  86,  91 
Wax  Finishes— 47,  72 
Weaving  Implements — 1,  83 
Weaving  Supplies — 41,  55 
White  Drawing  Paper — 41,  55,  62,  80 
White  Pine — Local  Dealer 
Wire  for  Jewelry — 14,  49,  57 
Woodcarving  Tools — 74,  78,  79 
Woodworking  Machinery — 2,  7,  56,  65,  70,  74, 
76 

Woodworking  Stock — Local  Dealer 
Yams  for  Weaving — 55,  65 


'Miss  Bessie  E.  Merrill,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Miss  Mary  E.  Bradford,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


THE  PRESENT  DEMANDS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE 
BECOMING  TOO  EXACTING  TO  APPROVE 
SOME  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  WE  HAVE 
BEEN  DOING.  WHEN  A  YOUNG  MAN  LEAVES 
SCHOOL  NOW  THE  WORLD  WANTS  TO  KNOW 
WHAT  HE  CAN  DO,  HOW  WELL  HE  CAN  DO  IT, 
AND  HOW  SOON  HE  CAN  GET  IT  DONE. 

John  W.  Curtis. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  A  BOOK  WOULD  HAVE  BROUGHT  TO  HIS  MIND 
THE  SECRET  THAT  TOOK  HIM  A  WHOLE  YEAR  TO  FIND. 

THE  FACTS  THAT  HE  LEARNED  AT  ENORMOUS  EXPENSE 
■WERE  ALL  ON  A  LIBRARY  SHELF  TO  COMMENCE. 

ALAS  FOR  OUR  HERO!  TOO  BUSY  TO  READ, 

A.  E.  WAS  TOO  BUSY,  IT  PROVED,  TO  SUCCEED.1  L.  H.  Robbins. 


A  Few  Books  on  the  Manual  Arts 

The  task  assigned  me  by  the  editor  is  to 
prepare  a  list  of  the  choicest  books  on  “manual 
training  and  the  industrial  topics  that  have 
been  the  logical  outgrowth  of  it.  ”  This  limita¬ 
tion  at  once  excludes  many  valuable  books  on 
the  manual  arts  which  have  been  written  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  The  present  list, 
then,  will  contain  only  such  books  as  have  had 
a  school  teaching  motive  behind  them. 

Even  within  this  limited  field  the  work  of 
selecting  is  not  easy,  and  therefore  this  fist 
must  be  regarded  as  tentative.  Moreover, 
one’s  estimate  of  a  book  depends  upon  his 
needs,  his  interests,  his  taste.  My  fist  must 
necessarily  be  made  up  of  books  that  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  me — the 
ones  I  look  to  in  time  of  need,  the  faithful 
friends  I  like  to  have  always  about  me.  In 
preparing  the  list  no  attempt  is  made  to  say 
a  final  word  on  the  subject,  or  even  to  be  un¬ 
prejudiced,  but  merely  to  let  my  feelings  toward 
the  books  guide  my  pen.' 

I  am  going  to  begin  the  list  with  two  books 
that  seem  to  me  to  represent  a  desirable  type 
of  organization  of  subject  matter  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  supervisors: — 

Griffith.  Correlated  Courses  in  Woodwork 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Buxton  and  Curran.  Paper  and  Cardboard 
Construction. 

Next,  I  will  give  a  fist  of  books  that  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  new  class  of 
textbooks  that  is  coming  into  the  field,  though 
some  of  these  are  now  used  as  much  by  teachers 
for  reference  as  by  pupils  for  study: — 


Noyes.  Handwork  in  Wood. 

Noyes.  Wood  and  Forest. 

Ilgen.  Forge  Work. 

Griffith.  Essentials  of  Woodworking. 

King.  Elements  of  Woodwork  and  Construc¬ 
tion. 

Purfield.  Wood  Pattern-making. 

King.  Constructive  Carpentry. 

King.  Inside  Finishing. 

Moore.  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Machine 
Shop  Practice. 

Tate  and  Stone.  Foundry  Practice. 

Kamp.  Machine  Shop  Practice. 

After  these  it  seems  appropriate  to  add  books 
of  problems  for  the  use  of  students.  In  some 
cases  these  include  quite  definite  instructions 
to  the  students;  in  others  this  feature  is  omitted. 

McClellan.  Practical  Typography. 

Crawshaw.  Problems  in  Wood-turning. 
Littlefield.  Notes  for  Forge  Shop  Practice. 
Griffith.  Problems  in  Beginning  Woodwork 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Griffith.  Advanced  Projects  in  Woodwork. 
Moore.  Manual  Training  Toys. 

Larsson.  Sloyd  for  the  Three  Upper  Grammar 
Grades. 

In  addition  to  the  above  groups  there  are 
other  valuable  books  which  for  the  present 
purpose  might  be  roughly  classified  as  teachers’ 
reference  books.  Some  of  these  have  come 
into  being  as  a  direct  result  of  manual  training 
in  the  schools,  while  others  are  technical  treat¬ 
ises: — 

Rose.  Copper  Work. 

Rowe.  Practical  Wood-Carving. 

Mickel.  Leather  Work. 


1  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  are  starred  (*)  and  added 
to  the  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company 
at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
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Wells  and  Hooper.  Modern  Cabinet  Work, 
Furniture  and  Fitments. 

Hough.  Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada. 

Starbuck.  Standard  Practical  Plumbing. 
Atkins.  Practical  Sheet  and  Plate  Metal 
Work. 

Googerty.  Hand  Forging  and  Wrought  Iron 
Ornamental  Work. 

Binns.  The  Potter’s  Craft. 

Powell.  Barn  Plans  and  Out  Buildings. 

Charles  A.  Bennett, 

Editor ,  The  Manual  Training  Magazine,  and 
Industrial  Eduation,  Peoria,  III. 

Heraldry  for  Craftmen  and 
Designers* 

An  attractive  book  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  Litt.D., 
D.C.L.,  with  diagrams  by  the  author  and  numerous 
illustrations,  colored  lithographs,  and  collotype  repro¬ 
ductions  from  ancient  examples.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  Artistic 
Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks  edited 
by  W.  R.  Lethaby,  a  series  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  of  which  is  well  known  among  teachers 
of  art.  While  heraldry  may  not  find  so  large 
a  place  in  American  art  as  in  that  of  England, 
it  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
any  designer,  closely  associated  as  it  is  with 
the  history  and  traditions  of  our  institutions, 
family,  educational  and  civic.  There  are 
many  books  on  heraldry  but  most  are  ill-suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  designer.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  welcome  because  it  is  put  together  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  artists.  It  is  intended 
to  answer  the  questions  and  to  explain  the 
usages  and  customs  which  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  those  who  employ  heraldic 
devices  in  design.  The  many  illustrations 
are  not  only  explanatory  of  the  text,  but  in 
themselves  form  a  valuable  collection  for 
reference,  and  a  collection  full  of  inspiration. 
They  are,  to  a  large  extent,  selected  from 
heraldic  seals  and  from  architectural  examples 
and  show  the  highly  decorative  character  of 
heraldic  art. 

This  is  a  useful  book  of  reference  for  the  art 
teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  the  designing 
of  shields,  seals,  banners,  etc.,  for  pageants 
and  festivals,  or  with  the  problem  of  cover 
designing  for  school  booklets  on  historic  and 


literary  subjects.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  heraldic 
design  which  are  set  forth  in  the  book  were 
generally  applied  to  school  and  college  flags 
and  to  the  various  devices  used  in  connection 
with  clubs  and  societies.  j.  h. 

A  History  of  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 

A  chapter  on  the  Early  Institutions  of  Art  in  New 
York.  By  Winifred  E.  Howe.  Published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  1913. 

In  the  Foreword  of  this  dignified  volume 
Mr.  Robert  W.  De  Forest  says:  “The  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  and  present  in  readable  form 
all  the  data  of  public  interest  concerning  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  has  been 
made  largely  with  the  hope  that  its  history 
would  encourage  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions  in  other  cities.  Many  of  our  large 
cities  now  offer  to  museums  greater  possibilities 
of  success  and  usefulness  than  existed  in  New 
York  when  the  Metropolitan  was  founded 
forty-two  years  ago,  and  its  development  from 
small  beginnings,  but  under  a  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  plan,  should  stimulate  like  under¬ 
takings  elsewhere.” 

This  history  of  our  greatest  American  Mu¬ 
seum  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  artistic  development  which  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  has  undergone  and  is  still  under¬ 
going.  It  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  story  of 
American  Art  Education. 

Besides  the  important  chapter  on  the  “Early 
Institutions  of  Art  in  New  York,  ”  which  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  founding  of  the 
great  Museum,'  are  seven  chapters  on  the 
history  of  the  institution  from  “the  Period  of 
Organization,  1869-1871,”  through  its  gradual 
development  in  several  homes  to  the  present 
time. 

In  the  last  chapter  entitled  “The  Presidency 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  1905-1912”  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  how  prominently  the  educational 
aim  of  the  Museum  is  set  forth  in  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these: 

“The  keynote  of  the  present  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  as 
in  that  of  museums  generally,  is  educational 
efficiency.  As  has  been  said,  “It  has  become 
well  recognized  in  recent  years  that  the  under- 
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taking  of  a  museum  does  not  cease  with  the 
collection  and  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  It 
has  to  make  them  intelligible  and  attractive 
to  the  public.” 

The  history  of  the  recent  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  this 
aim  is  full  of  interest  to  art  teachers.  These 
steps  include  the  establishment  of  the  Bulletin, 
the  Information  Desk,  and  the  Photographic 
Department;  the  loaning  of  lantern  slides,  the 
opening  of  a  class  room ;  adding  to  the  corps,  a 
Museum  Instructor,  the  opening  of  a  Lecture 
Room  and  arranging  courses  of  educational 
lectures,  etc. 

The  story  of  the  extension  of  the  building, 
which  still  proceeds,  is  in  itself  significant  of 
wonderfully  rapid  growth,  and  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  proportions  which  the  Museum  is  attain¬ 
ing. 

Another  interest  which  the  book  possesses 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  is  so  closely  linked  with 
a  long  list  of  interesting  people,  men  represen¬ 
tative  of  great  works  in  American  fife.  These 
are  the  men  whose  devotion,  ability,  and  money 
have  built  up  a  great  institution.  j.  h. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  Crafts¬ 
man’s  Library 

Peasant  Art  of  Italy,*  with  upwards  of 
four  hundred  illustrations,  compiled  by  the 
Editor  of  The  Studio. 

Designs  in  Leather.*  Nineteen  plates 
giving  drawings  and  instructions  for  making 
things  useful  in  home  and  school.  By  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Ried,  State  Normal  School,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Textiles.  Information  for  pupils  in  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  domestic  arts  schools, 
and  for  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  dry 
goods,  concerning  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp, 
and  silk.  By  William  H.  Dooley.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  $1.10. 

The  Home  School.  One  of  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs.  A  new  volume  in 


the  series,  by  Ada  Wilson  Trowbridge,  setting 
forth  in  detail  a  school  of  a  new  type.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  Company.  60  cts. 

Clay  Modeling  for  Infants.  One  of  the 
Pitman’s  Handwork  Series.  This  latest  vol¬ 
ume  is  by  F.  H.  Brown,  London.  Seventy- 
nine  half-tone  plates,  with  descriptive  text. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  75  cts. 

Printing  and  Bookbinding.  A  few  notes 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  classes  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Free  Academy,  under  the  direction  of 
Lewis  H.  Walden.  The  pamphlet  might  be 
called  a  pace-maker  for  other  printing  classes. 

Color  Balance  Illustrated.*  Mr.  Mun- 
sell’s  latest  publication.  A  pamphlet  on  the 
teaching  of  color  and  harmonious  combinations 
of  colors  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction.* 
A  book  that  takes  its  place  at  once  as  authori¬ 
tative  in  its  field.  By  George  Fred  Buxton  and 
Fred  L.  Curran.  Fully  illustrated.  Invalua¬ 
ble. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Mechanical 
Drafting.  Two  standard  volumes,  illustra¬ 
ted,  bound  in  flexible  leather.  By  H.  W.  Mill¬ 
er,  University  of  Illinois.  Manual  Arts  Press. 
$1.50  each. 

Inexpensive  Basketry.  A  pamphlet  of 
44  pages,  illustrated.  By  William  S.  Marten, 
San  Jos6  High  School.  A  book  for  beginners. 
Manual  Arts  Press.  25  cts. 

Practical  Typography.*  A  text  book  for 
students  of  printing.  By  George  E.  McClel¬ 
lan. 

With  the  coming  of  printing  into  the  school  we  have 
recognized  a  need  for  correct  instruction  in  typography. 
We  have  feared  that  if  the  right  standards  were  not  set 
at  once  printing  would  be  likely  to  fail  in  its  initial 
purpose  and  become  an  amateurish  and  time-wasting 
school  occupation.  With  a  view  to  guiding  school 
work  in  the  fundamentals  of  printing,  and  helping  this 
new  subject  to  increase  in  value,  we  have  just  published 
this  book.  L.  L.  SIMPSON. 

Leather  Work.  A  pamphlet  giving  prac¬ 
tical  assistance  in  technique.  Illustrated. 
54  pages.  By  Adelaide  Mickel. .  Bradley 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Manual  Arts  Press. 
75  cts. 
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THAT  VERDICT  OF  TWENTY 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  with 
reference  to  the  editorials  in  the  September 
number  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
Surely  the  “doctrine  of  interest  needs  to  be 
supplemented  with  the  doctrine  of  insight ” 
and  again,  “perhaps  it  is  time  to  use  the  knife,  ” 
but  “what  shall  we  prune?”  In  suggesting 
an  answer  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  twenty 
answers  from  various  men. 

Of  the  fourteen  for  pictorial  drawing,  four 
would  like  to  draw  “living  things”  or  figures. 
With  the  average  amount  of  time  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  I  wonder  how  many  supervisors  would 
care  to  guarantee  ability  to  perform  this  feat, 
even  at  the  end  of  a  high  school  course.  The 
other  ten  wish  they  might  be  able  to  “express 
their  ideas”  and  draw  forms  of  various  objects. 
Of  these  ten,  five  do  not  adapt  such  knowledge 
and  ability  to  their  particular  vocations.  Of 
the  twenty,  seven  show  no  application  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  an  eighth  suggests  that  it  might 
“serve  for  occasional  utility.”  These  seven 
are  of  the  fourteen  wishing  for  pictorial  draw¬ 
ing.  This  is  interesting  and  leads  one  to  won¬ 
der  whether  they  place  much  or  little  value  on 
their  ability  to  draw  pictorially. 

But  statistics  prove  nothing,  though  they 
may  suggest  many  things.  For  instance,  these 
men  seem  to  be  representative,  yet  nine  of  the 
twenty  represent  the  educational  profession; 
indeed,  eleven  if  a  social  worker  and  a  clergy¬ 
man  may  be  included.  Of  the  nine  remaining, 
one  is  a  physician  and  one  a  bank  president. 
One,  therefore,  might  inquire  concerning  the 
industrial  field,  a  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing 
company  being  the  only  representative,  yet 
he  is  neither  a  laborer  nor  a  leader  of  industrial 
workers,  one  may  presume. 

Furthermore,  twenty  representative  men 
are  quoted.  Why  not  quote  the  “better  half” 
on  this  question,  those  who  not  only  enter  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  men  in  the  business 
world,  but  those  who  mold  the  taste  of  the 
nation — the  women?  Should  the  men  decide 


what  is  best  when  certainly  fifty  per  cent  of 
our  school  population  consists  of  girls? 

From  the  foregoing  one  might  assume  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  pictorial  drawing.  I  do, 
most  emphatically,  but  I  should  feel  sad  indeed 
if  “Decorative  design  and  color”  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  pruning  knife.  “For  what  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  but 
lose  his  own  soul?” — and  of  what  avail  if  a 
man  can  draw  the  gods  themselves  if  he  have 
not  refinement  and  cultured  taste? 

Rather  than  lop  off  “decorative  design  and 
color,”  I  would  prefer  to  concentrate  on  this 
branch  and  graft  the  pictorial  twig  to  it.  In 
other  words,  why  not  hold  to  that  one  subject 
which  actually  includes  the  other,  for  our  design 
calls  for  pictorial  drawing  of  the  finest  sort.  To 
simplify,  there  might  come  a  differentiation  of 
courses,  i.  e.,  industrial  design  for  the  boys  and 
decorative  design  for  the  girls — the  one  sim¬ 
mered  down  to  constructive  problems  and  the 
other  to  applied  decoration.  Both  would  call 
for  and  find  indispensable  the  drawing  of 
objects.  In  fact,  a  keener  search  for  accurate 
representation  would  be  necessary  though  the 
ultimate  aim  might  differ. 

But  after  all,  does  the  idea  of  education  aim 
to  train  ability  along  any  of  these  lines? 
Rather,  does  it  not  seek  to  create  a  strong 
body,  a  stout  heart,  and  a  sturdy  mind,  a  man 
of  well  trained  senses  and  independent  thought, 
a  citizen  with  initiative  and  power  for  action. 
The  motto,  “This  is  the  Best  Way  of  Doing  It” 
would,  then,  fulfill  the  demand  and,  with  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  related  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  activities  of  fife,  the 
question  of  drawing  would  take  care  of  itself. 
The  “Best  Way”  of  preserving  school  papers, 
the  School  Booklet,  is  through  constructive 
and  decorative  design,  and  the  “Best  Way”  of 
studying  nature  is  not  by  decoration,  yet  I 
would  object  strongly  to  sacrificing  either 
problem  or  study  which  the  development  of 
any  child  requires.  Let  us  seek,  then,  in  our 
pruning,  to  eliminate  unrelated  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  work,  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  means  and 
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methods  of  teaching  the  “Best  Way”  of  doing 
a  worthy  problem.  Royal  B.  Farnum. 

ANOTHER  OPINION 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Some  things  in  the  September  number  arouse 
the  combative, — especially  the  symposium  on 
“If  I  could  draw — I  would  that  I  might — ” 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  let  such  a  vote  influence 
us  greatly,  we  should  be  willing  to  let  the 
non-legal  mind  set  forth  the  essentials  of  the 
law, — the  person  who  has  never  used  religion 
decide  what  the  church  should  teach — and  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  (or  remember  if  it 
said)  exactly  how  you  put  the  question — but  it 
may  be  a  question  of  a  definition  in  clearly 
getting  the  exact  drift  of  each  criticism.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  dear  people  have  not  deeply 
considered  the  field  of  form  study  and  the 
various  divisions  thereof. 

It  seems  to  me  if  wTe  narrow  down  to  rep¬ 
resentation  in  art  as  our  goal  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  the  expression  of  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  English  shall  go  no  farther  than  the 
representing  of  other  people’s  speech — the  day’s 
happenings — in  fact,  logically,  I  guess  we  could 
go  a  little  farther  than  the  parrot — so  soon  must 
we  compose — “color”  with  our  own  individu¬ 
ality  our  spoken  expression. 

That’s  exactly  the  matter  with  music  and  the 
art  of  today;  the  creative  side  is  weak.  As  I 
have  perhaps  mentioned  before  at  least  once 
(?),  if  the  supervisors  would  come  out  of  the  air 
and  be  unafraid  to  make  two  or  three  exact 
statements,  I  believe  we  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  so  greatly  adrift. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe,  that  while 
the  foreigner  who  criticises  the  drawing  in  our 
schools  may  be  able  to  show  some  specific 
examples  of  severer  training  in  representative 
work,  he  can’t  match  the  masses  against  us  for 
one  tiny  minute. 

Now  I  can  become  so  completely  absorbed 
in  trying  to  capture  some  elusive  beauty  of  line 
that  I  forget  time  and  eternity  (can  prove  that 
I  have  forgotten  hunger,  which  is  usually  a 
fair  timekeeper)  but  nothing  ever  so  helped  me 
to  see  line  and  feel  space  intervals  as  design 
and  composition,  and  I  believe  if  some  of  these 
men  had  experienced  just  enough  such  training 


to  know  its  value,  we  could  expect  a  different 
verdict  on  the  essential  in  school  training.  I 
believe  it’s  a  case  where  if  we  have  given  a  cer¬ 
tain  base  “all  these  things  shall  be  added — 

If  anyone  can  suggest  a  logical  method  of 
fencing  form  study  off  so  it  doesn’t  run  into 
the  world  at  large,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  And 
if  you  can’t  tie  a  line  to  life  in  some  way,  your 
grammar  grade  boy  won’t  hurt  himself  trying 
to  produce  a  line  “for  the  line’s  sake.” 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Charlotte  Reed. 

A  BRILLIANT  IDEA] 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

I  am  sending  you  an  account  of  an  experience 
which  may  be  suggestive  to  other  supervisors 
of  art. 

All  art  teachers  are  well  aware  that  there 
remain  some  people  who  are  opposed  to  art 
in  its  various  forms  in  the  public  schools. 
Whenever  we  can  show  them  a  commercial  use 
for  an  art  problem  we  decrease  their  prejudice. 

This  summer  I  made  an  experiment  which 
I  shall  introduce  in  a  high  school  mechanical 
drawing  class.  A  relative  had  a  house  to  rent. 
I  drew  a  simple  architectural  plan  of  the  interior 
having  in  mind  good  spacing  and  suitable 
lettering.  In  every  respect  I  endeavored  to 
make  the  house-plan  a  true  art  problem.  This 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  real  estate  agent 
who  had  the  management  of  the  property. 
He  was  interested  at  once.  (Up  to  this  time 
house-plans  have  never  been  used  in  this  town 
to  show  customers.)  The  agent  suggested 
dimensions,  saying  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  measure  rooms,  in  order  that  a  prospective 
tenant  would  know  how  well  the  nags  would  fit. 
I  added  the  dimensions.  Befoi-e  I  was  able  to 
return  the  plan  it  was  sent  for.  Later  I  drew 
more  plans  for  other  dealers. 

There  is  some  money  in  sUch  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  the  greater  satisfaction  comes  from  the 
prospects  which  it  reveals  for  school  use.  High 
school  students  could  make  arrangements  with 
real  estate  agents  to  draw  all  their  house-plans. 
In  a  large  city  there  might  be  considerable 
work  of  this  sort. 

Very  truly, 

Queene  Perry, 

Supervisor  of  Art,  Manistee,  Mich. 
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Mr.  C.  Valentine  Kirby,  Director  of  Art 
Instruction,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a 
new  course  of  study  which  includes  a  dozen  or 
more  high  school  art  courses.  He  has  form¬ 
ulated,  also,  a  course  in  industrial  design  for 
evening  school  students  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  printers,  carpenters,  decorators,  sign-paint¬ 
ers,  dressmakers,  milliners,  etc.  Vigorous 
editorials  in  the  Pittsburg  papers  show  that 
Mr.  Kirby  has  the  right  sort  of  backing  in  his 
city. 

A  part  of  the  dedication  exercises  of  Spring- 
field  Municipal  Group,  Springfield,  Mass., 
December  8-10,  will  be  furnished  by  the  public 
school  pupils.  It  will  consist  of  living  pictures 
representing  scenes  from  the  early  history  of 
Springfield:  William  Pynchon  and  other  settlers 
en  route  to  Springfield,  1636;  these  settlers 
buying  land  from  the  Agawam  Indians;  the 
first  public  school  conducted  by  John  Sherman 
1709,  etc.  There  will  be  chorus  and  orchestra 
of  school  pupils,  folk  dances,  and  moving 
pictures  of  all  sorts  of  school  activities.  This 
program  will  be  presented  in  the  great  audito¬ 
rium,  called  by  Sembrich  the  most  beautiful 
concert  hall  in  America.  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Dr.  Van  Sickle,  Miss  Bertha  M. 
MacConkey,  Miss  Harriet  C.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  C.  Edward  Newell,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
constitute  the  committee  having  this  part  of 
the  program  in  charge. 

The  American  Crayon  Company  has  inaug¬ 
urated  a  new  department  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  This  is  a  feature  of 
its  art  department  to  be  known  as  the  free 
professional  service  division  for  those  interested 
in  the  use  of  colored  crayons  of  whatever  kind. 
Miss  Florence  A.  Ellis,  formerly  supervisor  of 
drawing  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  has  charge 
of  this  department.  Her  services  may  be 
secured,  without  financial  or  other  obligations 
of  any  kind,  by  any  city  or  town  desiring  help 
in  the  use  of  the  crayon  as  a  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Her  work  is  strictly  professional.  She 
speaks  at  teachers’  meetings,  or  visits  individu¬ 
al  schools  to  help  teachers  directly.  The  rep¬ 
utation  which  Miss  Ellis  enjoys  is  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  quality  of  service  she  is  able 
to  render  in  this  unique  position.  Any  city  or 
town  may  write  to  the  American  Crayon  Com¬ 
pany  stating  that  they  wish  to  take  advantage 


of  the  professional  service  offered  by  its  art 
department  and  Miss  Ellis  will  be  booked  for 
an  engagement  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Prang  Company  has  just  secured  the 
exclusive  adoption — for  a  period  of  five  years — 
of  their  new  series  of  drawing  books  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  in  Canada.  These  new 
books  are  being  printed  throughout  (both  black 
and  white  and  color  pages)  by  the  new  offset 
process  which  produces  such  exquisite  facsimile 
reproductions.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are 
among  the  most  advanced  Provinces  in  Canada 
educationally  and  the  simultaneous  adoption 
of  these  Prang  Drawing  Books  for  these  two 
Provinces  is  significant.  The  Provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  adopted  the  Prang 
Drawing  Books  for  exclusive  use  last  year. 

Miss  Bertha  Robson  (M.  N.  A.  S.)  of  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Mystic,  Conn. 

That  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  make  country  fife 
in  America,  and  especially  in  Minnesota,  more 
attractive  was  happily  demonstrated  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission 
in  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  State  Fair 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Flagg, 
the  Director.  The  center  of  attraction  in  the 
exhibit  was  a  $3500  farm  house  by  Hewitt  & 
Brown  of  Minneapolis  which  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  usefulness  of  plan  and  beauty  of 
appearance.  Plans  and  specifications  for  such 
a  house  are  offered  for  sale  by  the  Commission 
at  one  dollar  per  copy.  The  exhibit  by  the 
Lacemakers  of  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  is  to  be 
sent  to  Boston  this  winter. 

Carrie  Crane  Ingalls’  Text  Book  on  Domestic 
Art  has  been  adopted  officially  by  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  work  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Hand  Screw  Company  is 
the  equipment  for  the  new  Jessup  W.  Scott 
High  School  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  manu¬ 
facturers  built  the  furnishings  for  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school  and  the  Toledo  school 
officials  are  truly  proud  of  it.  Numerous 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  of  other 
cities  have  travelled  many  miles  to  see  what 
the  Grand  Rapids  concern  has  done  for  Toledo. 
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A  Group  of  Common  Objects  having  beautiful  color.  By  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels.  Reproduced  by  courtesy 
of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Notice  that  the  group  is  well  composed,  and  placed  within  the 
enclosing  lines ;  that  it  has  a  dominant  color,  a  warm  gray  ;  that  it  has  an  area  of  chief  attraction,  to 
which  all  other  parts  are  subordinate  ;  that  in  that  area  the  principal  colors  are  seen  in  their  purest  form  ;  and 
that  therein  appears  the  sharpest  definition  of  rendering. 
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The  Editorial 

THE  ANCIENT  FAITH 

N  that  “Academy  of  Science  and 
Art;  or  New  Preceptor:  Containing 
a  Complete  System  of  Useful  &  Accom¬ 
plished  Education,  as  well  as  General 
Knowledge,”  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1810,  occurs  the  following,  under 
Drawing : 

DRAWING,  in  painting,  is  the  accurate 
representation  and  just  symmetry  of  forms 
and  proportions;  whence  a  painter  or  sculptor 
is  said  to  know  much  or  little  of  drawing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  skill  in  these  respects;  and  in  like 
manner  a  figure  of  a  man  or  other  animal,  a 
building  or  any  other  object  represented,  is 
said  to  be  in  drawing  or  out  of  drawing.  Draw¬ 
ing  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
painting;  for  it  is  but  labour  lost,  when  the 
painter  endeavours  to  disguise,  by  ingenious 
artifices  of  colour,  the  defects  of  forms  which 
are  fundamentally  incorrect  and  incoherent. 

Amongst  the  artists  of  antiquity,  Apelles  is 
recorded  as  the  most  eminent  for  the  beauty  of 
his  drawing.  Since  the  revival  of  the  arts  in 
Italy,  Michael  Angelo  appears  the  most  learned 
draughtsman,  Raffaele  the  most  correct  and 
graceful.  The  Roman  and  Florentine  schools 
have  excelled  all  others  in  this  fundamental 
part  of  painting.  Of  the  former,  Raffaele, 
Giulio  Romano,  Polydore,  and  other  scholars; 
of  the  latter,  M.  Angelo,  Leonard  i  de  Vinci,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  have  been  the  most  excellent. 
In  the  Bolognese  school  Annibal  Caracci  is 
particularly  distinguished.  In  the  French 
school  Poussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun;  in 
our  own,  Mortimer  and  Barry  have  been  the 
most  celebrated. 


DRAWING  is  also  a  representation  of  ob¬ 
jects  on  paper,  by  means  of  chalk,  lead,  char¬ 
coal,  crayon,  or  common  ink,  or  of  Indian  ink, 
or  water-colours.  When  the  latter  method  is 
used,  it  is  called  a  washed  or  coloured  drawing. 
This  mode  has  of  late  years  been  improved  in  a 
singular  degree,  and  it  is  at  present  practised 
with  unprecedented  excellence  in  England  and 
other  countries. 

The  drawings  of  great  masters  are  frequently 
nothing  more  than  such  studies  as  they  have 
made  of  various  parts  of  their  works,  diligently 
designed  after  nature  as,  in  an  historical  sub¬ 
ject,  heads,  hands,  feet,  or  entire  figures,  drap¬ 
eries,  animals,  trees,  and,  in  short,  every  object 
that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  work. 

DRAWING,  Art  of. — The  art  of  delineating 
objects  on  the  surface  of  any  substance  what¬ 
ever.  The  fundamental  part  of  this  art  is  a 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  perspective;  the 
study  of  both  is  therefore  the  first  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  art  of  drawing.  It 
should  be  learned  by  every  person,  as  answering 
the  same  purposes  with  writing,  but  in  a  much 
more  perfect  manner,  in  those  cases  to  which 
it  is  applicable.  This  is  particularly  striking 
in  descriptions  of  apparatus,  and  machinery  of 
every  kind.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  how 
imperfect  are  all  written  descriptions  of  those 
objects;  whereas  a  drawing  conveys,  at  a  single 
glance,  more  satisfactory  information  than  it 
is  possible  to  give  by  words.  In  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  drawing,  that  is,  in  drawing  geomet¬ 
rical  figures  and  others  of  similar  forms,  genius 
and  taste  therefore  have  nothing  to  do:  this 
degree  of  art  is  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
which,  like  writing,  may  be  acquired  by  every 
person  possessed  of  moderate  talents. 

The  study  of  this  art  has  at  all  times  been 
held  in  high  estimation  by  all  polished  nations, 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  delightful  amuse¬ 
ment  it  is  capable  of  affording,  but  from  the 
superior  consideration  of  its  influence  on  the 
intellect  and  judgment,  by  forming  the  eye, 
and  with  it  the  mind,  to  habitual  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  dimension,  regularity,  proportion  and 
order.  There  is  on  record,  a  saying  of  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord-marshall  of  England, 
“that  one  who  could  not  draw  a  little,  would 
never  make  an  honest  man.” 

Here  then,  more  than  a  century  old, 
is  a  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  art 
educator.  Translated  into  modern 
phrase  it  stands  thus: 

I  believe  in  form  study. 

I  believe  in  appearance  drawing. 

I  believe  everybody  can  learn  and 
should  be  taught  to  draw. 

I  believe  in  drawing  for  its  practical 
values. 

I  believe  in  drawing  for  its  cultural 
va  lues. 

I  believe  that  drawing  has  a  reflex  in¬ 
fluence  on  character. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  art  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  hundred  years,  are 
these  points  still  tenable? 

A  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGE 

In  reviewing  the  past  forty  years  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  is  observable  in  our  printing,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  illustrating;  in  our  dress 
goods,  jewelry,  wall  papers,  furniture, 
houses,  school  buildings,  libraries, 
churches  and  city  halls,  and  even  in 
our  elevators,  cars,  automobiles,  streets, 
bridges,  playgrounds  and  parks.  What 
has  brought  about  this  change  for  the 
better?  One  may  answer  that  it  came 
naturally  through  the  ripening  of  our 
national  life;  but  may  we  not  be  more 
specific,  may  we  not  say  that  the  public 
schools  have  helped? 


Forty  years  ago  men  holding  the 
“ancient  faith”  introduced  drawing 
into  our  public  schools;  this  entailed 
naturally  the  manual  training  which 
followed.  Now,  of  course,  one  may 
assume,  as  an  occasional  reformer  does, 
that  the  efforts  of  all  the  drawing  and 
manual  training  teachers- of  the  country 
during  this  last  forty  years,  their  pre¬ 
sentation  of  ideals,  their  teaching  of 
principles,  their  development  of  skill, 
through  public  school  instruction,  may 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  change  for  the  better.  But  that 
seems  unreasonable.  The  change  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  been  the  result  of  more 
thorough  drill  in  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  the  dead  languages,  for  we 
have  not  had  it.  Drawing  and  manual 
training  must  have  helped,  otherwise, 
it  may  be  argued,  our  whole  educational 
system  has  no  influence  on  national  life. 
They  have  helped,  not  only  directly 
but  indirectly.  Their  very  failure  to 
do  all  that  they  seemed  to  promise  has 
led  to  that  specializing  and  enriching 
of  instruction  in  drawing  and  manual 
training  which  is  now  giving  us  our 
courses  in  booklet-making,  weaving, 
sewing,  costume  design,  construction 
in  wood,  interior  decoration,  domestic 
art,  textiles,  jewelry,  and  metal  working, 
and  industrial  education  in  general. 
The  new  movement  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  old.  Let  us  take  courage 

And  still  maintain,  with  milder  laws 

And  clearer  light  the  good  old  cause. 

THE  OLD  PROBLEM 

Whatever  the  results  of  our  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  may  have  been,  they 
have  never  satisfied  us.  We  want  to 
see  better  results  every  year.  Quarrel 
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as  we  may  with  “The  Verdict  of  Twen¬ 
ty,”  we  know,  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
that  we  ought  to  teach  drawing  so  that 
our  pupils  can  draw.  We  may  begin 
with  color,  or  with  design,  wre  may 
"stress”  culture  epochs,  or  stage  trap¬ 
pings,  but  sooner  or  later  our  old  enemy 
turns  up  smiling.  We  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  teaching  drawing, 
just  ordinary,  old-fashioned,  hard-head¬ 
ed,  sure-handed  DRAWING.  After 
the  Christmas  fever  is  over  let  us  buckle 
down  to  it  again.  Hear  what  Sir  Joshua 
has  to  say  to  encourage  us: 

In  this  Art,  as  in  others,  there  are  many 
teachers  who  profess  to  show  the  nearest  way 
to  excellence;  and  many  expedients  have  been 
invented  by  which  the  toil  of  study  might  be 
saved.  But  let  no  man  be  seduced  to  idleness 
by  specious  promises.  Excellence  is  never 
granted  to  man,  but  as  a  reward  of  labour. 
It  argues  indeed  no  small  strength  of  mind  to 
persevere  in  habits  of  industry,  without  the 
pleasure  of  perceiving  those  advances;  which 
like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make 
hourly  approaches  to  their  point,  yet  proceed 
so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation.  A  facility 
of  drawing,  like  that  of  playing  upon  a  musical 
instrument,  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  acts.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
enforce  by  many  words  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinual  application;  nor  tell  you  that  the  port¬ 
crayon1  ought  to  be  for  ever  in  your  hands. 

But  while  I  mention  the  port-crayon  as  the 
student’s  constant  companion,  he  must  still 
remember,  that  the  pencil2  is  the  instrument 
by  which  he  must  hope  to  obtain  eminence. 
What,  therefore,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is, 
that  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  you  paint 
your  studies  instead  of  drawing  them.  This 
will  give  you  such  a  facility  in  using  colours, 
that  in  time  they  will  arrange  themselves  under 
the  pencil,  even  without  the  attention  of  the 
hand  that  conducts  it.  If  one  act  excluded 
the  other,  this  advice  could  not  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  be  given.  But  if  Painting  comprises 
both  drawing  and  colouring,  and  if  by  a  short 


struggle  of  resolute  industry,  the  same  expedi¬ 
tion  is  attainable  in  painting  as  in  drawing  on 
paper,  I  cannot  see  what  objection  can  justly 
be  made  to  the  practice;  or  why  that  should  be 
done  by  parts  which  may  be  done  altogether. 

Drawing  with  the  brush  is  no  new 
thing  (for  the  words  quoted  were  spoken 
in  1769),  neither  is  our  insistence  upon 
practice.  We  must  keep  at  it  ever¬ 
lastingly.  Perhaps  our  greatest  need 
in  object  drawing  is  more  time  for  prac¬ 
tice,  for  the  “infinite  number  of  acts” 
through  which  skill  is  acquired. 

On  two  other  points  at  least  we  now 
have  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  confidence.  1,  The  pupil 
must  himself  have  a  sufficient  motive 
in  object  drawing;  2,  He  must  be  taught 
systematically.  The  contributed  arti¬ 
cles  this  month  illustrate  and  enforce 
these  two  points  wdth  refreshing  vigor. 

/ 

THE  INSERTS 

HROUGH  the  courtesy  and  generos¬ 
ity  of  the  American  Crayon  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Company  we  have  two  insert  sin  full  col¬ 
or,  this  month,  of  special  value  as  refer¬ 
ence  material  in  model  and  object  draw¬ 
ing.  The  F rontispiece  is  from  “  Colored 
Crayons  in  Our  School,”  by  Fred  Ham¬ 
ilton  Daniels,  published  by  the  Dixon 
Company.  Of  this  drawing  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  said  in  that  pamphlet: 

Drawings  of  this  kind  are  best  made  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  school, 
particularly  the  latter.  First,  select  two  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  pleasing  in  color  when  placed 
together.  In  the  red  bowl  and  green-gray 
teapot  there  is  the  agreeable  color  sensation 
which  comes  when  one  color  is  the  opposite 
or  the  complement  of  the  other.  In  this 


The  charcoal,  or  red  chalk,  the  point,  the  lead  pencil. 
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illustration,  the  green-gray  serves  to  set  off 
and  enrich  the  charm  of  the  red  in  the  little 
bowl. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  select  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  and  foregrounds  for  the  color  har¬ 
mony  we  have  begun  to  compose.  The  red  is  so 
strong  that  we  seem  to  have  enough  of  that  hue 
in  the  composition,  and  we  need,  perhaps,  more 
of  the  gray  to  render  the  brilliancy  of  the  red 
more  enjoyable.  Nature  always  sets  her  pure 
colors  in  laige  areas  of  grayed  back  grounds, 
otherwise  this  would  indeed  be  a  noisy  world! 

We  have  now  to  select  the  color  of  the 
paper  on  which  we  are  to  work.  Tinted 
papers  are  not  expensive  for  use  in  upper  grades 
or  high  school,  and  may  be  obtained  in  all 
desired  sizes  from  the  school-supply  houses. 
We  should  choose  a  color  for  our  drawing  which 
represents  the  apparent  average  color  of  our 
composition,  thus  allowing  the  paper  itself  to 
serve  in  place  of  pigment  wherever  possible. 
Successful  drawings  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
made  on  white  paper  through  the  use  of  colored 
crayons;  the  white  will  show  through  and 
destroy  the  depth  and  luminosity  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  a  perfect 
outline  drawing  should  be  made,  generally  in 
the  colored  crayon  which  is  to  be  used  for 
coloring  the  object  later,  and  always  very 
lightly  done.  Each  medium  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  technique;  one  who  paints  in  water  color 
demands  a  method  of  handling  quite  different 
from  that  employed  when  oil  color  is  used. 
Colored  crayons  have  their  own  appropriate 
technique.  Dixon’s  crayons  may  be  worked 
admirably  one  color  over  another,  with  one 
exception,-— white,  When  white  is  to  be  used, 
it  should  be  put  on  first,  not  over  any  other 
colored  crayon.  Hence,  in  this  drawing  it  is 
best  to  first  put  in  the  high  lights,  the  glint 
lights,  and  shining  spots,  that  we  may  preserve 
their  brilliancy. 

From  this  point  on  the  process  is  not  unlike 
the  development  of  a  photographic  plate. 
We  must  bring  the  whole  composition  along 
at  one  time,  perhaps  putting  in  the  general 
color  of  the  objects,  then  of  the  background 
and  foreground,  with  the  shadows  carefully 
drawn  wherever  they  occur.  The  best  lighting 
for  school  work  is  obtained  by  drawing  the 


window  shades  so  the  light  may  come  only 
from  the  left  side.  Then,  by  use  of  a  folded 
paper  screen,  the  light-  and  dark-color  effects 
on  foreground  and  background  may  be  greatly 
enhanced.  Always,  everywhere,  over  every 
square  inch,  the  color  is  varied.  If  you  can 
see  it,  you  can  reproduce  it. 

Another  method,  well  worth  trying,  of  using 
the  crayons  for  still-life  and  illustrative  draw¬ 
ing,  is  to  work  on  paper  over  which  a  coat  of 
white  chalk  has  been  scrubbed.  The  white 
chalk  seems  to  float  the  color  and  permits 
an  unlimited  amount  of  blending  and  of  work¬ 
ing  one  color  over  another.  The  results  are 
very  much  like  a  pastel  drawing. 

The  other  still  life  group  received  a 
first  prize  in  one  of  the  earlier  bouts  of 
the  American  Crayon  Company’s  Inves¬ 
tigation  Contest,  now  being  carried  on 
through  the  agency  of  the  School  Arts 
Magazine.  By  the  way,  “others  ought 
to  get  into  that  game,”  as  a  live  super¬ 
visor  recently  remarked,  “That  contest 
is  doing  wonders  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
They  have  discovered  that  pictorial 
drawing  means  something.  ’  ’  This  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Magazine  contains  a  report 
on  the  last  bout  (in  the  midst  of  the 
items  of  current  interest),  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  another.  Read  the  last 
page  of  the  cover,  and  then  let  your 
boys  and  girls  have  a  chance  to  win  some 
of  the  prizes.  By  comparing  this  draw¬ 
ing  by  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  with 
that  made  by  Mr.  Daniels,  a  trained 
artist,  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Daniels 
says  about  white  paper  as  a  background 
for  colored  crayon  is  evident.  But  one 
must  admit  that  Oakley  did  pretty  well. 
With  a  little  more  teaching  he  would 
have  seen  that  reflected  light  serves  to 
separate  a  background  from  an  edge 
seen  against  it.  Such  knowledge  would 
have  corrected  the  “shading”  on  the 
surface  of  the  jug  next  the  contour  of 
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the  square  vase,  and  on  the  background 
at  the  right  of  it. 

The  third  insert  shows  applied  model 
and  object  drawing,  so  to  speak, — the 
interior  of  a  room  “with  all  the  appur¬ 
tenances  thereunto  belonging,”  to  quote 
a  legal  phrase.  It  illustrates  also  a 
typical  harmony  of  color.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  this  print. 

THE  COVER  PICTURES 

HESE  too,  illustrate  typical  har¬ 
monies  of  color.  In  September  an 
analogous  harmony  was  shown  involving 
three  standard  colors:  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  The  October  cover  was  an 
analogous  harmony  involving  but  two, 
red  and  yellow.  The  November  cover 
was  complementary  harmony,  a  reddish 
yellow  of  low  intenseity,  and  a  purplish 
blue  of  low  intensity.  This  month  it 
is — ,  but  let  the  children  decide  what 
it  is.  The  composition  was  suggested 
by  a  vista  beneath  an  old  white  oak  on 
the  estate  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
Egypt,  Massachusetts. 

AN  INVITATION 

TO  Grade  Teachers,  everywhere: 

The  School  Arts  Magazine  ex¬ 
ists  to  help  you.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
your  work  easier,  more  enjoyable,  and 
more  successful  both  for  you  and  the 
boys  and  girls  you  teach.  Its  ambition 
is  to  be  to  you  an  inspiring  friend,  bring¬ 


ing  to  you  every  month  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  art  and  craft  instruction, 
examples  of  the  best  school  work,  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  towards  which  to 
aspire,  a  knowledge  of  what  others  are 
achieving,  and  something  of  the  stim¬ 
ulating  atmosphere  in  which  the  cre¬ 
ative  artist  lives  and  works,  —  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  joy  and  perennial  hope. 
Every  mail  brings  to  us  letters  that 
warm  our  hearts.  They  tell  us  how 
welcome  the  Magazine  is,  how  help¬ 
ful  the  work  of  this  writer  or  that 
designer  is,  how  much  the  children  have 
been  helped  by  this  or  that  feature. 
Thank  you,  good  friends,  for  all  such 
kindly  encouragement.  It  does  us  good. 
But  what  we  would  prefer  for  the  next 
few  months  is  something  quite  different. 
Tell  us  what  you  need  that  you  do  not 
find  in  the  magazine.  Ask  us  for  what 
you  want.  Send  us  your  art  and  craft 
problems.  Tell  us  your  esthetic  troub¬ 
les.  Let  us  help  you  with  your  own 
difficulties,  for  you  may  be  sure  such 
help  will  be  appreciated  by  many  others 
besides  yourself.  The  School  Arts 
Magazine  is  yours.  Help  us  to  make 
it  what  you  would  have  it  be.  Reach 
for  paper  and  pen  NOW,  and  write  the 
Editor  what  you  would  like  to  find  in 
the  next  number  to  help  you  in  your 
own  school.  Editors  are  not  so  savage 
as  tradition  would  have  you  think. 
Get  into  touch  with  one  and  see  for 
yourself. 


ASK  AND  RECEIVE, 

SEEK  AND  FIND, 

KNOCK  AND  BE  WELCOMED. 
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Perspective  Made  Joyful 

By  May  Gearhart 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Los  Angeles,  California 


T  HESITATE  to 
write  the  above  ti¬ 
tle  lest  I  seem  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  serious  subject 
in  a  frivolous  manner. 
However,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  are  so  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  of 
play  in  school  that  surely  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  an  attempt  at  playful 
perspective.  Education  nowadays  must 
be  such  a  simple  and  natural  process 
that  when  the  child  in  gamboling  along 
the  paths  of  knowledge  meets  a  subject 
for  which  he  does  not  care,  this  subject 
should  respectfully  withdraw  and  wait 
on  the  ’distant  horizon  until  the  child 
demands  it. 

Having  a  friendly  feeling  for  Per¬ 
spective,  I  resolved  that  it  should  have 
at  least  a  hearing  before  being  limited 
merely  to  its  own  vanishing  point.  The 
School  Arts  Magazine  was  consulted 
from  nineteen  hundred  two  down  to  the 
present  time  to  secure  interesting  and 
practical  devices  for  alluring  young 
minds  along  receding  paths. 

Fortified  with  this  material,  a  smile, 
and  a  becoming  gown,  I  fared  forth  to 
teach  perspective  if  the  child  so  willed. 
On  meeting  a  Seventh  Grade  teacher 
she  frantically  implored  me  to  visit  her 
room,  assuring  me  that  her  pupils  hated 
perspective  and  drew  accordingly.  I 
was  given  plenty  of  board  room  and 


drew  boxes,  roads,  houses,  and  tables 
in  rapid  succession.  At  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  perspective  the  class  looked 
dubious  but  soon  forgot  their  suspicions 
and  the  boys  eagerly  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  to  help  me  produce  lines  and  de¬ 
cide  on  angles.  When  I  put  a  lock  and 
straps  on  a  trunk  they  expressed  audi¬ 
ble  appreciation.  The  little  boy  asked, 
“Can  you  draw  it  with  the  lid  open?” 
When  I  achieved  this  feat  all  the  boys 
announced  firmly,  “  That’s  some  trunk.  ” 
But  I  thought  the  victory  was  assured 
when  the  big  boy  said,  “Will  you  show 
us  how  to  draw  a  book  at  an  angle?” 
Think  of  it!  To  draw  a  book  at  an 
angle  by  request!  Before  I  had  finished 
explaining  the  rules  of  this  particular 
game,  boys  were  busy  testing  angles 
and  taking  measurements  and  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  they  were  lining  in 
good  substantial  looking  books. 

Boys  take  kindly  and  quickly  to  or¬ 
ganized  play.  They  are  used  to  a  sim¬ 
ple  set  of  rules  in  a  game,  not  playing 
aimlessly  as  girls  often  do.  The  simple 
utilitarian  souls  of  the  boys  reached  out 
and  grasped  the  fact  that  in  these  prim¬ 
itive  drawings  of  trunks  and  books  lies 
the  germ  of  all  the  architectural  splen¬ 
dors  that  later  they  hope  to  create. 

And  the  girls?  Ah,  the  girls!  I  had 
forgotten  the  girls.  Did  I  say  we  met 
with  victory?  Yes,  but  a  Victory  at¬ 
tended  with  loss. 


May  Gearhart 
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Plate  I.  The  quilt  lay  on  the  bed  in  a  tranquil  state  of  perspective.  Nice  little  calico  squares  climbed 
up  the  side  and  marched  up  the  top  in  beautiful  retreating,  converging  lines.  Alluring!  Captivating! 


Behind  each  thing  a  shadow  lies, 

Beauty  hath  e’er  its  cost — 

Within  the  moonlight  flooded  skies 
How  many  stars  are  lost! 

The  girls  were  lost.  With  lack  lustre 
eyes,  limp  arms  and  nerveless  fingers 
they  had  drawn  books,  but  such  books — 
books  that  stood  up  on  their  front  cor¬ 
ners  with  verticals  that  slanted  and 
converging  lines  that  diverged.  A  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  individual  girls  resulted 
in  books  a  bit  more  convincing  but  it 
remained  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 


the  girls  did  not  regard  the  drawing  of 
a  “perfectly  little  old  book  at  an  angle” 
as  a  good  game.  Well,  what  of  it. 
The  boys  had  attacked  the  problem 
with  enthusiasm.  Should  not  the  boys 
take  their  turn  at  scintillating  in  draw¬ 
ing?  Time  was  when  in  wandering 
through  the  field  of  art  the  girls  alone 
cared  for  the  dew  drenched  violet  in  the 
springtime  and  the  dry  brown  weed  in 
the  fall  and  the  boys  viewed  the  whole 
situation  with  disapproval  which  often 
manifested  itself  in  open  hostility.  I 
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PERSPECTIVE  MADE  JOYFUL  MEANS  PRACTICE  MADE  ALLURING,  AND 
PICTURES  MADE  SIGNIFICANT  AND  BEAUTIFUL  IN  ALL  SCHOOL  WORK 
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Plate  II.  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Puss-in-Boots.  Happily  in  bed 
in  the  midst  of  peaceful  perspective.  Pictures  are  hung  upon  the 
wall,  and  other  details  are  added  to  make  the  room  inviting. 
Such  drawing  is  creative ,  and  creative  work  is  always  a  delight. 
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PERSPECTIVE  MADE  JOYFUL 


GEARHART 


went  home  after  a  day  of  masculine 
perspective,  in  a  dissatisfied  frame  of 
mind.  I  could  not  forget  those  un¬ 
happy  girls.  We  must  either  drop 
perspective  from  their  course  of  study 
or  make  it  alluring.  A  partial  solution 
of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  was 
offered  to  me  that  very  evening.  It 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  quilt,  a  patch- 
work  quilt,  my  Grandmother’s  patch- 
work  quilt.  The  quilt  lay  on  the  bed 
in  a  tranquil  state  of  perspective.  Nice 
little  calico  squares  climbed  up  the  side 
and  marched  across  the  top  in  beautiful 
retreating,  converging  lines.  Alluring, 
captivating,  fetching  pieces  of  calico 
with  white  spots  on  green,  black  zig¬ 
zags  on  red,  blue  checks,  all  sorts  of 
patterns  alternated  with  plain  white 
squares.  I  drew  that  quilt,  using  col¬ 
ored  crayons,  and  I  knew  that  my  fem¬ 
inine  taste  was  being  satisfied.  I  de¬ 
cided  that  instead  of  drawing  books  we 
girls  would  illustrate  fairy  stories  and 
put  the  people  in  bed.  You  always 
put  somebody  to  bed  in  a  fairy  story. 
The  wolf  in  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,  the  Three  Bears  and  Peter 
Rabbit  with  his  cup  of  camomile  tea 
went  rapidly  to  bed  under  patch-work 
quilts  and  covers  with  borders.  Family 
portraits  in  silhouette  were  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  cunning  windows,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  rugs  were  added.  Did 


the  girls  like  it?  Oh  yes,  of  course,  and 
the  boys  also.  The  enthusiasm  was 
unquestionable.  To  insure  success  at 
the  very  beginning  we  gave  the  following 
diagram : 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  9  x  12  place  a  dot 
one  inch  from  the  top  for  a  vanishing 
point.  Draw  a  rectangle  about  ll/2  x  2 
in.  for  the  side  of  the  bed,  placing  it  2^9 
in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 
Draw  receding  lines  to  the  vanishing 
point  to  determine  top  and  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  add  a  horizontal,  making  the 
bedstead  about  %  in.  wide.  Next 
erect  bed  posts,  add  pillows,  covers, 
cracks  in  the  floor,  windows  and  various 
embellishments  appropriate  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  the  social  status,  and 
the  literary  standing  of  the  occupant 
of  the  bed.  As  the  game  progressed 
this  diagram  was  changed  to  suit  vary¬ 
ing  demands.-  Did  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Grade  pupils  scorn  the  illus¬ 
trating  of  childish  tales?  Oh  no,  you 
forget  when  you  ask  that  question,  that 
Edmund  Dulac,  Arthur  Rackham,  Max- 
field  Parrish,  and  numberless  pleasant 
gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance  have 
become  great  illustrating  fairy  tales. 
Besides,  the  pupils  realize  that  we  are 
attacking  the  problem  in  a  scientific 
spirit  which  far  removes  it  from  our 
early  efforts  in  primary  grade  illustra¬ 
tion. 
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THE  ART  OF  MAN  IS  THE  EXPRESSION  OF 
HIS  RATIONAL  AND  DISCIPLINED  DELIGHT 
IN  THE  FORMS  AND  LAWS  OF  THE  CREATION 
OF  WHICH  HE  FORMS  A  PART.  Ruskin. 
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The  Grade  Teacher  and  Drawing 

By  Grace  A.  Gerard 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

So  many  grade  teachers  read  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  and  so  many  of  the  good 
things  between  its  covers  are  for  and  by  supervisors,  that  it  seemed  to  me  something  might 
be  written  by  a  grade  teacher  to  help  others  who  were  struggling  with  problems  such  as  mine. 

From  a  'personal  note  to  the  Editor. 


FIFTY  years  ago, 
it  was  the  draw¬ 
ing  master  who  gave 
the  drawing  lesson; 
the  grade  teacher 
simply  sat  upon  her 
throne  to  preserve 
order  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  her 
band  of  young  hope¬ 
fuls.  It  was  nothing  to  her  whether 
Jack  or  Jill  climbed  up  or  fell  down  the 
hill  of  art — her  business  was  to  teach 
the  three  R’s,  for  the  days  of  cutting, 
pasting,  punching,  weaving  and  pound¬ 
ing  had  not  yet  dawned  on  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  world.  Alas  no;  in  those  days 
a  boy  still  read  and  reread  the  same  old 
books,  he  even  had-  room  at  times  for 
thinking  and  puzzling  over  some  unex^ 
plained  paragraph,  he  could  draw  cari¬ 
catures  of  teacher  and  classmates  in  his 
odd  moments  and  be  called  a  fool  for 
his  pains, — which  were  real,  not  fancied. 

What  about  the  grade  teacher  of 
today?  Poor  child — her  duties  are  as 
many  and  as  arduous  and  as  poorly 
paid  as  those  of  our  chief  executive,  the 
President.  She  must  get  to  school  early 
and  stay  until  late.  She  must  sing, 
dance,  and  play,  draw  and  paint,  teach 
the  twenty-three  R’s  now  included  under 
the  schedule  of  modern  education. 


She  must  be  or  make  herself  attractive 
she  must  dress  in  garments  her  great 
grandmother  thought  fit  only  for  best, 
she  must  get  by  moral  suasion  what  was 
formerly  gotten  by  the  birch  and  slip¬ 
per;  in  short  she  must  be  a  saint  without 
a  halo,  an  angel  without  wings — this 
modern  grade  teacher. 

What  wonder  that  among  her  many 
duties  your  young  enthusiastic  teacher 
falls  into  the  error  of  trying  to  get 
results  in  drawing  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  Can  you  blame  her? 
Is  she  not  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law 
if  not  the  spirit?  Does  she  know  she  is 
wrong?  Has  her  college  course  or 
Normal  School  training  given  her  any 
real  experience  as  to  the  time  necessary 
to  teach  a  child  to  observe  closely  before 
he  can  translate  his  observations  to  such 
cold  and  clammy  things  as  black  lines 
on  white  paper  when  he  has  been  look¬ 
ing  at  a  nice  red  apple  or  a  softly  tinted 
flower? 

She  tells  the  child  the  top  of  a  bowl 
is  an  ellipse — he  knows  she  is  lying,  for 
his  mother  has  one  just  like  it  and  it  is 
just  as  round  as  it  can  be.  But  she  is 
teacher,  and  pretty,  so  boy  tries  to 
please  her  by  copying  the  ellipse  she 
draws  on  the  board  and  which  he  fails 
to  see  in  the  bowl.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  boy  is  a  dabster  at  copying 
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anything  and  everything  teacher  does— 
but  if  left  to  himself, — ah  no!  let  us  draw 
a  curtain  over  the  rest  of  it. 

^  The  teacher  of  experience  soon  learns 
all  the  short  cuts  along  this  rugged  road 
of  art  and  she,  too,  finds  it  easier  to  help 
out  rather  than  let  the  children  help 
themselves.  She  excuses  herself  by 
saying,  “It  takes  too  much  time  the 
other  way — we  must  have  something  to 
show  when  the  supervisor  comes  a- 
round.  ” 

So  boy  and  others  like  him  mount 
slowly  through  the  grades  passing  from 
the  hands  of  inexperience  to  those  of 
experience  and  only  now  and  then  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  common  sense 
where  they  have  a  lively  time  trying  in 
one  year  to  undo  the  work  of  many. 

Would  you  like  to  know  some  of  the 
rules  for  teaching  a  boy  to  draw?  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  simplest  and  most 
necessary : — 

1.  Give  him  time  and  make  him  take  it  in 
large  doses. 

2.  Give  him  something  he  can  see  and  see 
right,  (without  Mary’s  hair  ribbon  or  some¬ 
body’s  shoulder  in  his  way). 

3.  Make  him  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  thing  to  be  drawn.  (Do  this  over  and  over.) 

4.  Draw  for  him  the  difficult  parts,  talk 
about  them  in  as  simple  language  as  you  would 
an  example  in  arithmetic,  but  don’t  leave  the 
drawings  in  sight  after  he  once  begins  to  draw. 

5.  Take  his  paper,  hold  it  up  beside  the 
object  drawn — ask  him  what  he  sees  wrong? 
(Very  valuable  as  an  eye-opener.) 

6.  Frown  on  the  eraser  as  much  as  possible. 
(The  habit  is  as  bad  as  chewing  gum.) 

7.  Take  time  to  draw  or  try  to  draw  the 
objects  you  expect  to  give  as  a  lesson — the 
worse  you  do,  the  better  you  will  appreciate 
the  boy’s  efforts  along  the  same  lines. 

8.  Give  individual  criticism — draw  helps 
on  edges  of  child’s  paper  or  on  separate  sheets. 
Avoid  drawing  over  child’s  work. 


Now  you  say,  “If  I  follow  each  of 
these  rules  faithfully,  will  all  of  my 
children  be  able  to  draw  well?”  No — 
all  of  them  will  not. 

1.  There  are  children  with  talent. 

2.  There  are  children  with  taste. 

a.  Don’t  overpraise -the  boy  with 
talent — he’ll  work  anyway. 

b.  Encourage  the  boy  with  taste 
but  don’t  hesitate  to  point  out  glaring 
mistakes. 

3.  There  are  a  few  children  without 
a  visible  germ  of  anything. 

c.  Inoculate  as  many  microbes  as 
possible  into  the  germless  one — you 
will  often  be  surprised  to  see  him 
breaking  out  all  over  with  the  fever 
of  art — don’t  check  it  too  soon. 
Give  him  plenty  of  nourishment  of 
a  light  variety. 

Copying  someone’s  arithmetic  paper 
never  made  a  man  a  mathematician — 
neither  will  copying  the  teacher’s  draw¬ 
ings  make  a  boy  an  independent 
draughtsman.  Teach  the  boy  to  look 
for  himself,  teach  him  to  look  often  and 
know  that  his  eyes  wTill  play  him  tricks 
many  times,  teach  him  that  patience  is 
not  a  virtue  but  an  actual  necessity  if 
he  would  learn  to  draw,  teach  him  that 
a  common  pencil  is  often  equal  to  an¬ 
other  tongue  when  his  own  is  too  dumb 
to  translate  an  idea,  teach  him  that  his 
failure  today  may  be  his  success  to¬ 
morrow  and  that  real  grit  never  gives 
up  the  fight.  Above  all  give  him  the 
best  you  have,  and  no  matter  how  little 
you  can  offer  he  will  magnify  it  into 
something  larger  and  better  than  you 
ever  dreamed,  thus  adding  another  star 
to  your  crown,  and  giving  him  what  is 
so  much  needed  today,  an  independent 
character. 
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A  Program  in  Illustration 

By  Henry  Talbot 

■  Director  of  Art,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Illustrative  Drawing  is  probably  the  most  useful  form  of  drawing  in  public  schools,  for 
it  can  be  applied  to  so  many  of  the  school  subjects.  We  have  found  this  work  well  worth 
white-  From  a  -personal  letter  to  the  Editor. 


/^\UR  present  ar- 
rangement  o  f 
subjects  for  Illustra¬ 
tive  Drawing  grew 
out  of  a  criticism  by 
one  of  the  Principals 
that  the  work  in 
drawing  had  little 
re  1  a  t  i  o  n  with  the 
Henry  Talbot  other  subjects  of 

study,  history,  geography,  or  litera¬ 
ture. 

I  suggested  that  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  make  a  list  of  the  reading  matter 
in  their  grades,  and  select  passages  that 
were  well  adapted  for  illustration.  A 
circular  was  then  sent  out  based  on 
those  selections,  and  for  a  year  we  used 
that  material,  but  it'Seemed  as  if  a  more 
logical  arrangement  would  be  better. 
We  now  have  a  program  based  on  the 
culture  epochs;  dealing  with  primitive 
life,  in  the  lower  grades,  and  with  mod¬ 
ern  life,  in  the  upper  grades.  The  gen¬ 
eral  subjects  for  the  whole  year  are  as 
follows:  1 


First  Grade 

Home  Life. 

Second 

U 

Outdoor  Life. 

Third 

ii 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Life. 

Fourth 

it 

Agricultural  Life. 

Fifth 

it 

Travel  by  Water. 

Sixth 

U 

Travel  by  Land. 

Seventh 

n 

The  Arts  of  War. 

Eighth 
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ft 

The  Arts  of  Peace. 

This  arrangement  was  used  in  the 
printed  outline  for  Drawing,  construc¬ 
tive  and  decorative  Handwork,  recently 
issued  to  the  teachers.  Extracts  from 
this  outline  will  indicate  the  general 
method  followed. 

First  Grade. 

Study  Action  Figures  in  straight  lines. 
First  a  few  figures  on  one  sheet  drawn  large 
from  dictation.  Show  figures  standing,  walk¬ 
ing,  running,  jumping  and  throwing.  Then 
have  the  pupils  use  these  figures  in  free  expres¬ 
sion  illustration  of  stories  of  winter,  either  told 
by  teacher  or  seen  by  pupils,  as  skating,  clean¬ 
ing  snow  off  sidewalks,  and  similar  subjects. 

Simple  landscape  background  may  be  added. 
Always  keep  the  horizon  low  down  on  the 
paper.  There  should  be  at  least  twice  as 
much  sky  as  ground. 

Teach  a  simple  form  of  tree  showing  bare 
branches.  Study  the  Home  Life  of  the  Indians, 
Eskimo,  Chinese,  etc.,  using  the  previous 
action  and  tree  studies.  Have  the  pupils 
draw  their  idea  of  the  story  first,  then  help 
them  to  improve  their  idea  of  human  figures 
and  of  how  to  express  a  forest. 

Pictures  of  single  trees  and  of  forests  and  of  people  in 
action,  should  be  hung  in  the  class  room  several  days 
before  the  lesson  is  given. 

After  the  free  expression  drawing  is  finished  it  may 
take  several  lessons  to  get  a  perfected  illustration  of  the 
same  subject,  and  considerable  drill  work  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  hang  up  the  first  drawing,  and  have  the 
pupils  draw  the  same  part  of  the  story  again,  using  their 
acquired  information.  The  object  is  not  to  make  true 
or  beautiful  pictures,  but  to  make  the  child’s  mental 
image  clearer  and  more  permanent. 

Dramatize  or  act  out  the  story  when  possible. 
Use  sand  table. 
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The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
in  each  month  throughout  the  year  such  printed 
illustrations  as  they  can  find  of  fruit,  animals, 
landscapes,  home  and  foreign  life;  and  make 
them  into  scrapbooks,  say  every  two  months, 
or  other  suitable  period. 

Second  Grade. 

The  children  should  illustrate  outdoor  games, 
working  in  the  garden,  skating,  snowballing, 
and  the  work  of  the  builder  and  teamster,  or 
any  other  outdoor  life,  the  workaday  fife  around 
us. 

Where  it  can  be  correlated  with  the  language 
work,  the  pupils  should  illustrate  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  Indians,  Eskimo  and  other  nations, 
and  even  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Cave  Men. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  illustration  each 
month  throughout  the  year  on  this  general 
subject. 

The  story  or  experience  should  be  presented  to  the 
pupils  as  dramatically  as  possible.  The  children  should 
pretend  to  be  Indians  and  Cave  men  and  illustrate  what 
they  did  when  they  were  those  people.  Do  not  dictate 
or  draw  a  picture  for  them  to  copy.  The  first  drawing 
should  be  the  child’s  idea  of  what  was  done. 

The  teacher  should  draw  single  trees,  and  trees  in  a 
forest,  and  erase  them;  she  should  draw  figures  of  men 
and  animals  in  mass,  drawing  with  side  of  chalk,  and  also 
in  action  outline;  running,  climbing  and  throwing;  and 
erase.  If  the  teacher  draws  the  complete  picture,  the 
child  will  draw  what  the  teacher  thinks  and  not  what  the 
child  thinks. 

Bold  drawings  and  paper  cuttings  of  trees,  animals,  and 
people,  should  hang  on  the  walls,  and  the  sand  table  be 
arranged  as  a  suitable  background  for  several  days  before 
the  lesson  is  given.  The  drawings  should  not  be  on  the 
wall  when  the  lesson  is  given.  They  should  be  hung  up 
again  for  a  day,  then  taken  down  and  the  lesson  repeated. 

This  is  not  copying,  it  is  building  up  a  picture  in  the 
child’s  mind.  It  is  training  the  memory  of  forms  and 
developing  the  power  to  arrange  images  in  the  mind  and 
represent  them,  on  paper. 

First  get  the  free  expression  of  the  child’s  idea  or 
image.  Then  the  teacher  should  aim  to  help  the  child 
to  make  clear  or  correct  that  image  in  the  child’s  mind. 

The  drawing  will  be  as  clear  as  the  image. 

.Expression  will  intensify  impression. 

This  means  individual  work  with  the  children  and 
will  take  time,  but  this  power  to  make  clear  images  in 
the  mind  and  to  express  them  in  drawing,  speech,  and 
action,  is  of  immense  value,  and  will  make  all  literature 
and  history  much  easier  to  understand,  and  is  necessary 
in  any  process  of  thought. 

Every  lesson  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice.  The 
work  should  be  hung  up  and  the  children  should  criticize 
the  drawings  freely.  That  will  be  excellent  language  work. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
in  each  month  throughout  the  year  such  printed 


illustrations  as  they  can  find,  of  animals, 
people  and  landscapes,  and  make  them  into 
scrapbooks,  say  every  two  months  or  other 
suitable  period. 

Railroad  folders  and  the  advertisements  in  magazines 
often  have  very  good  material.  Get  a  Santa  F6  folder 
for  Indian  life. 

Third  Grade. 

The  general  subject  for  illustration  for  the 
year  is  the  life  of  the  time  when  the  existence  of 
human  beings  depended  upon  the  animals  they 
could  trap  or  kill,  or  the  fish  they  could  catch. 

The  collecting  of  pictures  should  be  kept 
up  every  month  throughout  the  year.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  the  modern  methods  of 
providing  animal  meat  and  fish  should  be 
studied,  as  the  stockyards  and  packing  houses 
of  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  fishing  industry  of 
the  New  England  and  Northwestern  coasts. 

Trade  catalogs,  magazine  advertisements  and  news¬ 
papers  all  bave  material  well  worth  saving,  and  that  will 
be  very  useful  in  all  the  school  subjects.  Work  out  some 
convenient  way  of  saving  and  sorting  this  material,  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  used.  A  good  method  of  keeping 
reference  material  will  be  of  very  great  immediate  and 
still  greater  future  value  to  the  pupils  and  the  teacher. 

Fourth  Grade. 

The  general  subject  for  illustration  is  the 
life  of  the  time  when  the  nomadic  or  roving 
races  were  settling  down  and  tilling  the  ground, 
raising  crops,  building  villages,  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  civilization.  The  development 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  present  day  of  highly 
developed  plowing  and  harvesting  machines. 

Bring  out  the  facts  in  story  form  as  much 
as  possible.  Have  the  children  act  out  this 
early  life.  Play  at  being  Indians  or  Israelites 
or  other  primitive  nations.  The  life  of  any 
of  these  nations  could  be  well  developed  in  a 
year’s  time. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  issues  some 
very  useful  material  as  a  means  of  advertising. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

The  general  subject  for  illustration  for  the 
year  is  Methods  of  Transportation  by  land 
and  water. 

Bridges  and  State  or  National  Roads  may  come  under 
the  head  of  Land  Travel,  and  Canals  under  that  of  Water 
Travel. 

Trade  catalogs  are  very  useful.  Collect  illus¬ 
trations  and  have  them  arranged  according  to 
some  system,  in  scrapbooks,  portfolios  or  boxes. 
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hunting 

AND 

fishing 


Plate  I.  Four  covers  of  booklets  referred  to  by  Mr.  Talbot:  1.  By  Ethel  McClure, 
IV.  2.  By  Jetmie  Ronveaux,  IV.  3.  By  Ada  Dorsey,  IV.  4.  By  Nellie  Burnette,  VII. 


Use  them  constantly  for:  Language,  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History,  and  as  the  basis  for  making 
Original  Illustrations,  as  the  illustration  of 
the  Trail  of  the  American  Pioneers,  or  the 
voyages  of  Erie  the  Norseman,  or  Columbus, 
or  Drake. 

Railroad  and  steamboat  folders  have  bery  good  ma¬ 
terial  relating  to  travel  and  should  be  collected  during 
September  and  October.  Magazines  like  the  World’s 
Work,  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Travel,  and  Scien¬ 
tific  American  are  excellent  in  that  direction. 

Seventh  Grade. 

The  general  subject  for  illustration  for  the 
year  is  the  Value  of  War  in  promoting  art. 

This  will  deal  largely  with  military  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  weapons,  from  the  primitive  spear 


up  to  the  most  highly  developed  battleship. 

It  may  also  include  illustrations  of  historical 
battles,  as  Marathon  and  Waterloo,  and  all 
kinds  of  fortifications,  especially  the  castles  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  as  the  understanding  of 
much  literature  depends  upon  the  ability  to 
understand  and  picture  in  one’s  mind  the  mil¬ 
itary  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Correlate  this  with  the  study  of  Literature. 

Read  “Ivanhoe”  for  English  conditions,  "Quentin 
Durward”  for  French,  and  "Anne  of  Gierstein"  for 
German  conditions. 

The  "Fair  God”  by  Lew  Wallace  gives  the  war  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Spaniards,  and  "Westward 
IIo,”  by  Charles  Kingsley  vividly  portrays  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  the  English  adventurers  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time. 
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Plate  II.  (A)  Three  pages  from  a  Robinson  Crusoe  booklet  by  Elma  Blackwell,  IV:  1.  Crusoe  feeding  his 
goats.  2.  The  approach  of  the  mysterious  visitors.  3.  The  welcome  of  a  stranger.  (B)  Three  pages  from  a 
booklet  on  Indian  Life  by  Birdie  Roy,  IV :  1.  An  Indian  village.  2.  An  Indian  in  his  canoe.  3.  An  Indian 
using  his  bow  and  arrow. 


These  are  all  pieces  of  literature  that  the  pupils  can 
appreciate  and  understand,  and  historical  inaccuracies 
can  be  pointed  out  as  they  crop  up. 

Improve  the  opportunities  these  afford  for 
landscape  work,  as  a  castle  on  a  hill,  or  one  of 
the  Crusaders  returning  from  Palestine.  In 
the  first  case  the  landscape  would  be  dominant, 
in  the  second  the  landscape  would  be  a  mere 
background  to  the  dominant  figure. 


These  illustrations  may  be  in  pencil,  crayola,  pen  and 
ink,  or  in  water  color,  they  may  be  a  mere  rapid  illus¬ 
trative  note  or  sketch,  or  may  be  a  worked  out  picture, 
but  they  must  illustrate. 

Eighth  Grade. 

The  general  subject  for  illustration  for  the 
year  is  Modern  Industries,  or  the  Arts  of  Peace, 
The  Nineteenth  Century  developed  the  arts 
relating  to  the  development  of  Material  Pros- 
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perity  more  than  any  other  period  of  the 
world’s  history.  Our  pupils  ought  to  realize 
this,  and  study  some  definite  phase  as  the 
evolution  of  the  means  of  fighting  from  the 
blazing  torch  to  our  most  developed  forms  of 
electric  fighting.  The  change  in  clothing 
customs  through  the  ages,  the  methods 
printing,  weaving,  and  building  are  all  good 
subjects  for  illustration. 

Each  pupil  should  choose  a  subject  and  fol¬ 
low  it  up  through  the  year. 

The  pupils  should  at  once  begin  the  collection  of 
printed  illustrations  relating  to  their  chosen  subject. 

Each  pupil  should  have  at  least  one  drawn  illustration 
each  month  on  this  general  subject  of  modern  industries. 

Mount  the  drawings  and  illustrations  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  11  x  14  inch  sheets  of  bogus  paper  or  such  other 
size  and  material  as  may  be  preferred.  Leave  %  inch 
space  at  left  side  for  binding.  Include  in  the  booklet, 
a  composition,  as  work  in  English  language,  on  the  subject 
of  the  booklet.  Plan  the  cover  to  suit  the  writing  and 
drawing  paper. 

Bind  in  the  Japanese  or  any  other  good 
method  that  allows  the  pages  to  fie  flat  and 
show  all  the  work,  with  margin  between  the 
drawing  and  the  binding. 

Design  a  cover  for  the  booklet  in  which 
geometric  forms  are  used  entirely.  Have 
title  in  good  Roman  letters. 

Examining  the  results  of  this  illus¬ 
trative  drawing  in  some  recent  scrap 
books  made  by  the  pupils,  we  find  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  individuality,  in  the 
choice  of  material,  the  way  it  is  mounted, 
and  in  the  design  for  the  cover. 

In  some  cases  the  book  is  entirely  filled 
with  original  drawings,  as  a  bulky  vol¬ 
ume  of  twenty-three  pages  showing  the 
Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Elmer 
Blackwell  of  the  Alta  Sita  School, 
Fourth  Grade,  age  11  years.  Most  of 
the  drawings  are  in  Crayola,  but  several 
are  black  Silhouette  cuttings,  and  one 
illustration  shows  both  black  and  white 
cuttings  mounted  on  bogus  paper.  The 
drawings  show  considerable  power  of 
imaging  word  pictures. 

In  another  case  the  booklet  is  entirely 
filled  with  cuttings  from  newspapers  or 


magazines,  as  “Travel  on  Land,”  by 
Helen  Eckels,  Grade  6  of  Monroe 
School.  There  are  only  three  pages 
but  nearly  all  phases  of  travel  on  land 
are  shown,  including  camels,  dogs,  oxen 
and  elephants,  the  stage  coach,  the  old 
and  new  style  locomotive,  the  trolley 
car  and  the  up-to-date  automobile. 
It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  make 
such  a  collection  and  arrange  them  in 
order,  without  having  a  clearer  con¬ 
ception  of  the  methods  of  travel  than 
they  would  have  without  such  col¬ 
lection  and  arrangement. 

One  book  marked  “On  the  Sea,”  by 
Edward  Gain,  Grade  5-2,  age  11,  Horace 
Mann  School,  shows  a  good  set  of  pen 
and  ink  drawings  of  “Boats”  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  the  motor  boat  of 
today. 

A  sixth  grade  booklet  by  Ada  Hewitt 
of  Horace  Mann  School,  shows  the  Life 
of  Columbus  in  a  series  of  good  pencil 
drawings. 

“Implements  of  War”  are  shown  in 
a  booklet  by  Nellie  Buonette,  Seventh 
Grade,  Webster  School,  by  a  series  of 
printed  pictures  showing  the  various 
phases  of  war,  and  by  some  drawings 
of  Greek  Heroes  and  weapons.  The 
cover  is  tastefully  decorated  in  blue  and 
orange  on  brown  cover  paper  and  the 
title  is  in  very  good  lettering. 

Two  Eighth  Grade  booklets  on  the 
“Arts  of  Peace”  have  different  treat¬ 
ments.  One  by  Percy  Piper,  Grade  8-2, 
age  13,  of  Monroe  School,  shows  some 
very  tasteful  drawings,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  in  decorative  lettering,  with 
a  wide  margin  of  paper,  illustrating 
“  Methods  of  Lighting.  ”  The  title  page 
has  some  decorative  forms  suggesting 
the  light  from  a  diamond.  Following 
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Plate  III.  Page  of  clippings,  Helen  Eckels,  VI;  of  drawings,  William  O’Leary,  VIII. 
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pages  show  the  method  of  lighting  by 
candles,  lamps,  gas  and  electricity. 
A  sheet  of  printed  clippings  illustrate 
oil,  gas,  and  electric  street  standards. 

Another  book  on  the  “Arts  of  Peace ” 
by  Wm.  O’Leary,  Grade  8-1,  Webster 
School,  shows  by  drawings  the  “Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Aviation,  Sailing  Ships,  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  and  the  Locomotive;”  and  by 
printed  cuttings,  “Clothes,  Cloth,  Light¬ 
ing  and  Heating”  and  on  the  last  page 
the  evolution  of  “The  American”  as 
shown  by  contrasted  illustrations  of 
costumes. 

A  book  of  the  Fifth  Grade  merely 
marked  “Silah,”  entitled  “Travel  by 
Water”  is  composed  entirely  of  clip¬ 
pings.  It  shows  the  trans-Atlantic  lin¬ 
ers  of  today,  the  sailing  vessel  of  Paul 
Jones’  time,  the  river  steamers  of  the 
Mississippi,  Indian  and  modern  canoes, 
the  market  boats  of  China,  an  ice  boat, 
and  the  latest  battleships. 

A  Third  Grade  book  by  Beatrice 
Hawkins,  Franklin  School,  called 
“Modes  of  Travel”  shows  by  clippings 
the  development  from  the  stage  coach, 
to  the  automobile  and  aeroplane. 

“Hunting  and  Fishing”  is  illustrated 
by  a  booklet  by  Ethel  McClure,  Grade 
4-1,  age  9,  Webster  School.  They  are 
well  chosen  and  nicely  arranged. 

Earl  Fiss,  Grade  4-1  of  the  Slade 
School  shows  in  a  book  called  “Out 


Door  Neighbors”  a  series  of  drawings 
of  animals,  including  a  beetle,  butterfly, 
snake,  mole  and  turtle.  I  believe  they 
were  all  drawn  from  the  living  object. 

Elizabeth  Adams,  Grade  2-1,  age  7, 
Monroe  School,  shows  in  her  booklet  a 
great  variety  of  “Outdoor  Life.” 

A  booklet  marked  “Farm  Life,”  by 
Ada  Dorsey,  Grade  4-2  shows  in  the 
front  a  series  of  Silhouette  drawings  in 
black  crayola  illustrating  primitive 
methods  of  farming.  Further  on  in  the 
book  the  very  latest  forms  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  are  shown  by  clippings, 
including  a  steam  plow. 

A  Fourth  Grade  book  from  Lincoln 
School  called  “Indian  Life,”  by  Birdie 
Roy,  shows  a  series  of  drawings  illus¬ 
trating  the  story  of  Hahatonka.  They 
are  in  colored  crayola,  have  considerable 
life  in  them,  and  show  good  color  and 
good  space  divisions. 

Jennie  Ronveaux,  Fourth  Grade  of 
Franklin  School  contributes  a  book  on 
“Things  to  Wear”  showing  cuttings  from 
fashion  plates. 

The  pupils  like  making  these  scrap¬ 
books.  The  books  provide  a  motive 
for  drawing  and  design,  encourage  re¬ 
search,  illuminate  the  other  studies,  and 
give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
good  taste,  and  careful  workmanship 
in  binding,  and  certainly  add  to  the 
pupils  stock  of  information. 


DO  NOT  THINK  YOU  CAN  LEARN  DRAWING  ANY  MORE  THAN  A 
NEW  LANGUAGE,  WITHOUT  HARD  AND  DISAGREEABLE  LABOR. 
BUT  DO  NOT,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  FEAR  THAT  YOU  MAY  BE 
UNABLE  TO  GET  ON  FOR  WANT  OF  TALENT.  I  HAVE  NEVER  YET  MET 
WITH  A  PERSON  WHO  COULD  NOT  LEARN  TO  DRAW  AT  ALL.  Ruskitl. 
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Progressive  Drawing  for  Little  Children 

By  Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  problems  of  teaching  graphic  representation. 
The  second  presents  illustrative  drawing  in  a  most  helpful  way,  the  Norsemen  being  the 
subject.  Editor. 


THE  illustrative 
drawing  of  little 
children  is  frequently- 
regarded  merely  as 
play  to  be  allowed 
for  a  time  until  the 
children  are  mature 
enough  to  undertake 
serious  work  in  rep¬ 
resenting  what  they 
spontaneous  drawing 
which  little  children  produce  so  readily, 
is  an  important  form  of  expression  that 
should  always  be  encouraged.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  is 
also  supplemented  from  the  first  by  a 
line  of  work  which  is  as  definitely  and 
systematically  planned  as  are  lessons  in 
language  or  arithmetic,  the  progress 
of  the  children  is  much  more  rapid. 
Practice  in  free  illustrative  drawing 
gives  a  valuable  facility  in  pictorial 
expression,  but  when  unaccompanied 
by  some  specific  study,  it  does  not 
develop  far  beyond  the  use  of  crude 
symbols. 

A  systematic  training  which  takes  a 
few  of  the  most  important  of  these 
symbols  as  its  starting  points  and  de¬ 
velops  ability  to  draw  these  particular 
things  with  considerable  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  makes  the  illustrative  sketching 
increasingly  satisfactory  to  the  children 
when  they  are  approaching  the  age  at 


which  their  crude  drawings  no  longer 
please  them. 

There  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  as  to  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
drawing  in  these  first  years  by  a  series  of 
definite  steps.  One  meets  the  following 
questions : 

First, — Is  the  free  expression  of  the 
children  checked  and  does  their  illus¬ 
trative  drawing  tend  to  become  me¬ 
chanical,  when,  in  the  lessons  devoted 
specifically  to  drawing,  they  are  taught 
the  general  shape  of  a  few  objects  by 
detailed,  progressive  steps? 

Second, — Does  the  knowledge  gained 
by  this  detailed  study  show  in  the  free 
sketching,  or  when  left  to  themselves, 
will  the  children  go  back  again  to  their 
crude  symbols? 

Third, — When  children  have  learned 
a  given  form  in  detail,  for  example,  a 
bird,  are  they  satisfied  to  repeat  it  just 
as  they  learned  it,  or  does  it  prove  a 
means  of  getting  a  variety  of  effects? 
That  is,  does  one  position  well  learned 
help  the  children  to  draw  the  same  thing 
in  different  positions?  Does  it  also 
help  them  to  understand,  and  draw 
better,  what  they  see  in  nature? 

This  is  the  first  of  two  or  three  arti¬ 
cles,  which  will  give  in  detail  the  steps 
followed  in  presenting  different  sub¬ 
jects  to  primary  children  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  at  the  University  of 
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Chicago.  They  will  show  the  results . 
obtained,  and  the  effect  upon  the  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  The  articles  are 
planned  with  the  hope  that  from  a 
presentation  of  actual  classroom  facts 
some  conclusion  may  be  drawn  which 
wall  contribute  towards  an  answer  to 
the  foregoing  questions. 

These  articles  take  for  granted  that 
the  illustrative  sketching  continues  to 
be  spontaneous  during  these  first  years. 
Consequently  they  do  not  deal  so  much 
with  the  free  pictorial  story-telling  as 
with  those  lessons  which  are  planned  to 
give  steady  gain  in  power  to  draw  cer¬ 
tain  selected  things,  and  thus  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  well  understood  graphic 
vocabulary  which  will  continually  en¬ 
rich  the  power  to  sketch  freely. 

As  the  children  throughout  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  of  this  school  devote  much 
time  to  the  study  of  birds  in  connection 
with  their  natural  history.  I  shall  take 
this  subject  of  birds  as  an  illustration. 

In  the  first  year  only  a  few  of  the 
typical  birds  in  the  vicinity  are  chosen 
for  observation  and  study,  in  a  simple 
way.  In  the  second  grade,  the  children 
learn  to  recognize  more  birds  and  are 
capable  of  going  into  the  question  of 
their  habits  with  much  more  detail. 
During  the  third  year,  the  subject 
becomes  even  more  complex,  and  in¬ 
volves  the  making  of  charts  which  show 
individual  observations  on  part  of  the 
child.  Thus,  there  is  a  definite  pro¬ 
gression  in  this  phase  of  the  natural 
history  throughout  the  grades. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner,  there  is 
a  definite  progress  from  year  to  year 
in  the  drawing.  The  series  of  steps  by 
which  it  was  presented  is  as  follows: 
The  first  grade  children  were  familiar 


with  the  sparrow;  they  had  observed 
it  in  their  natural  history,  and  were 
now  ready  to  learn  to  draw  it.  Little 
children,  if  left  to  themselves,  draw  out 
of  their  heads.  The  crude  concepts 
which  they  ,  already  have,  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  more  adequate  ones,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  construction 
of  objects.  For  this  reason  a  hecto- 
graphed  copy  of  a  sparrow  was  given 
to  each  child,  and  with  this  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper.  The  children  were  told 
to  trace  the  bird  first  on  one  side  of  the 
tracing  paper  and  then  on  the  other, 
using  black  crayola  or  a  soft  pencil. 
With  this  tracing,  three  or  four  birds 
were  drawn,  some  facing  one  way,  some 
another.  (Fig.  1.)  Thus  the  children 
were  led  to  follow  with  actual  pencil 
point  and  muscular  movements,  a  good 
outline. 

As  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  class 
seemed  to  be  making  the  tracings  with 
freedom,  the  children  were  allowed  to 
cut  out  one  of  the  birds.  This  was  used 
as  a  pattern,  by  means  of  which  several 
others  were  cut.  This  bird  was  placed 
in  a  specified  position  on  the  paper,  and 
then  the  children  cut  around  it  (Fig.  2). 
The  next  step  was  the  freehand  cutting 
of  the  shape  of  a  sparrow,  following  as 
well  as  could  be  remembered  the  cuts 
made  when  the  pattern  was  used  (Fig. 
3).  By  this  time  the  class  as  a  whole 
had  some  idea  as  to  the  general  lines 
upon  which  a  bird  was  built,  but  the 
children  were  as  yet  unable,  simply  by 
looking  at  the  natural  form,  to  represent 
the  characteristic  lines  of  a  sparrow. 
In  order  that  each  child  might  be  able 
to  do  this,  attention  was  called  to  the 
slant  of  the  sparrow’s  back.  (This  was 
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Plate  I.  A  Spaixow.  1,  Traced;  8,  Sketched  off-hand;  2  to  7,  Evolved  by  teaching. 
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Plate  II.  Typical  drawings  of  birds  by  primary  children,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Miller. 
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seen  from  the  hectographed  copy  and 
the  stuffed  specimen.)  The  children 
practiced  showing  that  slant  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  their  hands  in  the  air.  The 
teacher  and  several  children  then  made 
it  upon  the  board.  Then  every  child 
drew  it  with  one  stroke  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  (Fig.  4).  This  furnished  a  place 
for  beginning  an  expressive  structural 
line  on  which  the  other  lines  might  be 
built,  and  with  which  they  might  be 
compared.  Next  in  order  the  head  and 
bill  of  the  bird  were  taken.  In  the  same 
way  these  were  drawn  in  the  air  as  the 
teacher  drew  them  upon  the  board. 
Upon  a  second  piece  of  paper  the  line 
for  the  back  was  again  drawn,  and  this 
time  the  head  and  bill  were  added,  thus 
giving  another  step  in  the  process  of 
form  building  (Fig.  5).  Upon  the  third 
piece  of  paper  the  back,  head  and  bill 
were  readily  drawn,  and  the  line  under 
the  breast  of  the  bird  was  added  after 
practice  in  drawing  it  in  the  air  and  on 
the  blackboard  (Fig.  6).  Then  a  whole 
bird  with  tail  and  legs,  was  drawn  upon 
a  fourth  sheet  (Fig.  7).  Children  have 
a  great  tendency  to  make  the  legs  of  a 
bird  vertical.  This  was  partially  over¬ 
come  by  having  them  place  their  pencils 
so  that  they  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  slant  of  the  legs. 

By  the  time  this  series  of  definite  steps 
was  over,  there  was  not  a  child,  out  of 
a  class  of  thirty,  who  could  not  draw  a 
sparrow  which  would  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  such.  In  order  to  illustrate 
more  fully  the  progress  which  resulted 
from  these  steps,  I  have  shown  Fig.  8, 
which  is  the  average  drawing  of  a  spar¬ 
row,  done  with  absolute  freedom,  before 
this  series  of  lessons  were  begun, — that 
it  might  be  compared  with  Fig.  7. 


Following  this  study  of  the  sparrow, 
the  crow  was  learned  in  much  the  same 
manner.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  note 
what  points  the  drawing  of  the  sparrow 
had  supplied  as  a  foundation  that  did 
not  have  to  be  re-taught  in  connection 
with  this  new  topic,  and  which  helped 
to  interpret  this  form  of  the  crow. 
They  were:  the  slant  of  the  back,  the 
head  and  bill,  the  line  under  the  breast, 
and  the  legs  and  tail.  The  slant  of  the 
back  was  compared  with  that  of  the 
sparrow,  and  after  being  drawn  in  air 
was  put  upon  paper.  Then,  in  the 
above  succession,  the  other  lines  of  the 
crow  were  drawn.  Fig.  10  shows  the 
first  drawing  of  a  crow  after  these  steps. 
Plate  II,  Figs.  11  and  12  show  the 
average  results  after  the  children  had 
practiced  drawing  crows  on  the  board. 

Much  less  time  was  needed  for  the 
next  subject,  which  was  the  jay  bird, 
because  the  same  series  of  steps  were 
followed.  Thus  satisfactory  results 
came  more  quickly.  Some  practice 
was  needed  upon  the  head  and  bill  of 
this  special  bird  (Figs.  13  and  14). 

These  birds  were  taught  in  three 
weeks,  a  twenty  minute  period  being 
given  to  it  daily.  The  work  on  the 
sparrow  took,  perhaps,  half  of  this  time. 

Other  kinds  of  drawing  were  given  for 
several  days,  then  the  children  were 
asked  to  draw  jay  birds  again,  having 
no  help.  The  majority  of  the  class  got 
such  a  result  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
A  woodpecker  was  held  up,  and  with 
very  little  questioning  on  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  class  drew  it,  getting  the 
results  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

One  test  of  a  method  is  to  see  whether 
its  effects  are  permanent,  and  whether 
the  children  follow  the  same  method 
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of  procedure  and  get  as  good  results 
after  intervals  of  time  in  which  they 
are  doing  other  kinds  of  work,  as  they 
did  when  the  method  was  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  For  several  weeks,  the 
subject  of  birds  did  not  come  in  the  art 
work.  Then  at  intervals  the  children 
reviewed  the  different  birds  they  had 
learned,  and  the  robin  and  duck  were 
added  to  the  list.  The  results  were 
equally  as  good.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  children  who  did  not,  of  their 
own  accord,  follow  the  method  they  had 
learned  in  drawing  birds  (Figs.  18,  19, 
20). 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  class  would  not  lose  interest 
through  having  to  do  the  same  thing 
again  and  again.  It  was  my  experience 
that  the  interest  increased,  each  time 
the  bird  was  drawn  from  a  different 
standpoint,  or  a  different  bird  was  taken. 
The  children  enjoyed  applying  the 
knowledge  and  skill  they  had  already 
gained,  to  the  new  problem  which  varied 
sufficiently  to  require  some  new  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  yet  made  use  of  all  that 
had  been  learned  before. 

The  close  of  each  year  should  show 
an  increase  of  definite  and  usable 
knowledge.  The  new  work  of  each 
succeeding  year  should  be  based  upon 
the  processes  learned  during  the  year 
previous,  with  constant  drill  upon  both 
old  and  new  acquirements  in  order  that 
they  may  become  permanent  posses¬ 
sions. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  topic  of 
birds  used  in  this  article,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  progressive  method,  the  children 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  school 
should  know  by  heart  the  general  lines 
upon  which  any  bird  is  constructed,  and 


be  able  to  draw  a  few  particular  birds 
well.  This  means  that  they  have  drawn 
them  repeatedly  on  paper  and  on  the 
blackboard  until  the  forms  are  as 
familiar  as  those  of  handwriting.  It  is 
this  kind  of  knowledge  and  familiarity 
which  gives  children  ability  to  produce 
well  drawn  shapes  with  the  same  free¬ 
dom  that  characterizes  their  first  crude 
attempts.  In  this  phase  of  the  drawing, 
there  are  many  chances  to  review  the 
bird  forms  which  the  children  have 
already  learned.  The  results  which  can 
be  expected  from  children  in  the  second 
year  are  in  advance  of  those  of  the  first 
year  in  the  following  particulars,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  illustrations  (Plate  III, 
Figs.  21,  22,  23).  Many  of  the  spring 
and  winter  birds  can  be  readily  drawn; 
there  is  greater  freedom  on  part  of  the 
children  in  their  method  of  drawing; 
there  is  much  less  need  of  questioning, 
and  thus  more  independent  work;  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  smaller  details,  such 
as  bills,  shapes  of  heads,  and  slant  of  legs 
and  tails;  there  is  also  the  comparison 
of  sizes  of  different  birds. 

In  the  third  year  there  are  occasions 
for  drawing  the  same  birds  which  were 
learned  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  children  show 
the  ability  for  adapting  any  form  once 
learned. 

The  following  incident  shows  how  pre¬ 
vious  careful  and  detailed  study  of  a 
bird  form  develops  ability  to  represent 
characteristics  readily. 

A  group  of  third  grade  children  had 
been  on  an  excursion  and  had  seen  about 
fifteen  kinds  of  birds,  many  of  which 
they  had  never  attempted  to  draw. 
The  stuffed  specimens  of  these  were 
placed  before  the  class  and  each  child 
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Plate  III.  Results  from  second  year  children  who  the  previous  year  had  been  taught  a  good  method  of  drawing. 


was  told  to  choose  the  bird  he  liked  best 
and  draw  it.  No  suggestions  from  the 
teacher  were  given.  The  results  of  the 
study  of  structure  of  bird  forms  are 
evident  in  these  drawings.  The  few 


forms  which  the  children  had  learned 
with  some  thoroughness  helped  them 
to  interpret  the  new  forms,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  their  similarity  to  or  difference 
from  the  old  and  familiar  shapes.  A- 
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mong  the  results  there  was  not  one 
which  could  not  be  easily  recognized. 
Figs.  24  and  25  show  the  average  of 
this  work. 

At  another  time  the  children  were 
told  to  draw  any  one  of  the  fall  birds 
from  memory.  This  happened  several 
months  after  these  birds  had  been  seen. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  every 
child  in  the  group  drew  his  bird  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  by  which  he  was  first 
taught.  The  average  results  of  this 
are  found  in  Figs.  26  and  27. 

In  the  third  year  the  previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  increased  maturity  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  possible  a  still  closer  study 
of  birds.  The  children  are  able  to  draw 
any  bird  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
A  great  increase  in  skill  is  shown  over 
second  grade,  and  much  more  independ¬ 
ent  work  can  be  done.  The  less  evident 
characteristics  of  birds  are  observed  and 


noted,  and  a  more  careful  record  is  made 
of  the  relation  and  proportion  of  parts. 
This  work  with  birds  throughout  the 
primary  grades  is  one  evidence  that  if 
the  child  is  taught  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  object  from  the  first  of  his 
school  work,  that  he  will  use  this  form 
when  left  to  himself,  rather  than  his 
original  crude  symbol, — provided  that 
he  has  opportunity  for  a  certain  amount 
of  drill  upon  it. 

This  also  indicates  that  the  first 
symbol  taught  does  not  remain  fixed 
with  the  child,  but  that  it  becomes  a 
definite  starting  point,  to  which  is 
assimilated  the  increasing  store  of  facts 
of  form  which  is  accumulated  by  further 
study.  Such  a  beginning  thoroughly 
mastered  gives  a  child  confidence,  and 
is  an  important  influence  in  binding 
together  his  later  knowledge  of  similar 
forms  into  a  coherent  whole. 


IF  YOU  DESIHE  ONLY'  TO  POSSESS  A  GRACEFUL  ACCOMPLISHMENT,  TO 
BE  ABLE  TO  CONVERSE  IN  A  FLUENT  MANNER  ABOUT  DRAWING,  OR  TO 
AMUSE  YOURSELF  LISTLESSLY  IN  LISTLESS  HOURS,  I  CANNOT  HELP  YOU! 
BUT  IF  YOU  WISH  TO  LEARN  DRAWING  THAT  YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  SET 
DOWN  CLEARLY,  AND  USEFULLY,  RECORDS  OF  SUCH  THINGS  AS  CANNOT 
BE  DESCRIBED  IN  WORDS,  EITHER  TO  ASSIST  YOUR  OWN  MEMORY  OF 
THEM,  OR  TO  CONVEY  DISTINCT  IDEAS  OF  THEM  TO  OTHER  PEOPLE,'  IF 
YOU  WISH  TO  OBTAIN  QUICKER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
NATURAL  WORLD,  AND  TO  PRESERVE  SOMETHING  LIKE  A  TRUE  IMAGE 
OF  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  THAT  PASS  AWAY,  OR  WHICH  lrOU  MUST  YOURSELF 

leave;  if,  also,  you  wish  to  understand  the  minds  of  great  paint¬ 
ers,  AND  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  APPRECIATE  THEIR  WORK  SINCERELY,  SEEING 
IT  FOR  YOURSELF,  AND  LOVING  IT,  NOT  MERELY  TAKING  UP  THE  THOUGHTS 
OF  OTHER  PEOPLE  ABOUT  IT,  THEN  I  CAN  HELP  YOU,  OR  WHICH  IS  BETTER, 
SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  HELP  YOURSELF.  ONLY  YOU  MUST  UNDERSTAND, 
FIRST  OF  ALL,  THAT  THESE  POWERS  WHICH  INDEED  ARE  NOBLE  AND 
DESIRABLE,  CANNOT  BE  GOT  WITHOUT  WORK.  Ruskin. 
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TEAM  WORK  BETWEEN  THE  JOHN  HERRON  ART  INSTITUTION 
OF  INDIANAPOLIS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Lillian  Weyl 

Art  Department ,  Public  Schools,  Indianapolis 


/*TV0  bring  joy  to 
the  lives  of  the 
children  for  whose  ed¬ 
ucation  she  was  help¬ 
ing  to  plan,  was  Miss 
Seegmiller’s  creed. 
She  believed  in  Art 
as  a  means  of  enrich¬ 
ment  of  life,  and  her 
missionary  spirit  led  her  to  lay  hold  of 
everything  of  beauty  that  could  be  made 
to  contribute  to  this  joy  and  enrichment 
of  life  for  the  Indianapolis  children. 

We  have  always  marveled  at  her  gen¬ 
erosity  in  service  and  in  providing 
teachers  and  children  with  inspirational 
materials,  demanding  only  that  this 
service  and  these  materials  should  count 
for  growth  in  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
power  to  do  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  she  gave.  She  felt  that  the  Art 
Institute  would  fall  short  of  its  limit  of 
usefulness  to  Indianapolis  if  it  did  not 
make  its  appeal  to  every  family,  and  it 
seemed  plain  that  the  greatest  number 
of  families  could  be  reached  through  the 
school  children. 

To  that  end,  she  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  the  Art 
Association,  for  help  in  forming  plans 
for  Art  Institute  extension  work.  With 
their  co-operation,  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  matter  of  setting  the  Art  Museum 
at  the  service  of  the  school  children. 


The  first  step  was  the  arrangement, 
in  1907  and  1908, — for  a  five  cent  ad¬ 
mission  for  school  children  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Art  Institute.  This  greatly 
increased  the  attendance  of  children  for 
the  year,  and  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  the  Art  Institute  work. 

The  following  year  school  children 
and  teachers  were  admitted  free  at  all 
times,  and  the  number  of  children  visit¬ 
ing  the  Institute  was  4,811. 

In  1909  an  act  of  the  legislature  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  tax  on  the  city  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  for  the  benefit  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  passed.  This  act  demanded 
that  the  Art  Association  should  admit 
school  children  free  to  all  exhibitions 
and  lectures  of  the  Institute,  and  in 
addition  should  grant  fifty  scholarships 
to  school  children  of  Indianapolis  for 
instruction  in  the  Saturday  classes  of 
the  Art  School.  It  was  decided  to  offer 
these  scholarships  to  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  to  award  them 
through  competitive  examination. 

Would  there  be  fifty  children  from 
seventh  grade  schools  who  would  wish 
to  exchange  a  half  day  ordinarily  de¬ 
voted  to  baseball  or  other  recreation 
for  one  devoted  to  an  Art  lesson? 
Notices  of  the  examinations  were  sent 
out  to  the  schools,  and  with  some  con¬ 
cern  we  awaited  returns.  Applications 
came  in  promptly,  and  by  dozens,  until, 
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on  the  day  set  for  examination,  fifteen 
rooms  were  required,  and  we  passed  out 
pencils  and  paper;  color  and  brushes; 
cups  and  sponges;  paste  and  scissors  to 
six  hundred  as  eager  boys  and  girls  as 
one  could  wish  to  see. 

The  fifty  successful  competitors 
worked  every  Saturday  of  the  school 
year,  and  the  following  year  twenty-five 
of  them  formed  a  Saturday  class,  pay¬ 
ing  tuition.  The  other  members  of  the 
class  had  either  gone  to  work  or  left 
the  city.  Everyone  was  accounted  for. 
In  this  same  year,  as  the  result  of  the 
quickened  interest  of  the  schools,  there 
was  an  attendance  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  17,240  school  children  during  the 
one  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens. 

In  1911  and  1912  one  hundred  schol¬ 
arships  were  granted,  fifty  to  seventh 
grades  and  fifty  to  High  Schools. 

Last  year,  through  a  contract  between 
the  Art  Association  and  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  Miss  Seegmiller 
was  made  Director  of  all  extension  work 
at  the  Art  Institute.  Under  her  super¬ 
vision,  and  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Art  Association  Directors 
and  the  untiring  assistance  of  Mr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Allen  Whiting,  then  Director  of  the 
Museum,  it  became  possible  to  enlarge 

1  Here  is  a  sample  paper  written  after  one  of  these 
talks  in  the  Museum: 

February  27,  1913. 

Some  things  I  remember  about  the  talk  Mr.  Steele 
gave  us  at  the  Art  Institute. 

(1)  Two  ways  of  looking  at  a  picture — from  a  purely 
critical  point  of  view — and  by  only  looking  at  the 
beauty  one  gets  out  of  a  picture. 

(2)  All  good  pictures  have: 

1.  Good  perspective. 

2.  Harmonious  colors. 

3.  Hold  together  well. 

4.  Show  distance. 


the  plans  so  that  the  Art  Institute  could 
supplement  abundantly  the  regular  les¬ 
sons  in  Drawing  in  all  grades  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  illuminate  and  make 
more  vital  the  work  in  other  subjects 
as  well,  especially  those  of  History, 
Geography,  and  Reading. 

The  plan  for  last  year  included  the 
Saturday  Scholarship  Classes,  made  up 
of  one  hundred  pupils  chosen  because 
of  talent  as  shown  in  daily  work  in  the 
seventh  grades  and  the  High  Schools; 
a  class  of  teachers  in  Public  School  Art 
work;  a  class  for  teachers  in  Design  and 
one  in  Pencil  Handling  and  Perspective. 
There  was  an  evening  class  in  Design 
for  young  men  out  of  school  but  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age, — this  espe¬ 
cially  intended  for  young  men  employed 
during  the  day  as  printers,  engravers, 
decorators,  etc.  Provision  was  made 
for  classes  from  sixth  to  eighth  grades 
to  work  during  regular  school  hours 
under  the  direction  of  their  grade 
teachers,  and  studying  special  exhibits 
which  were  arranged  to  supplement  the 
work  scheduled  on  the  regular  school 
programs  in  different  subjects.  There 
were  visits  through  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries  made  by  Public  School  classes 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Docent, 
who  explained  the  exhibitions.1  There 

(3)  Two  kinds  of  pictures 

1.  Partly  unfinished  or  those  which  were  painted 
quickly  at  one  sitting  (sketches). 

2.  Paintings  which  have  a  very  high  finish  and 
can  stand  close  inspection. 

(4)  Every  picture  has  a  certain  air  about  it,  it  may  be 
a  gloomy  air  such  as  one  sees  on  a  foggy  day,  or  a 
bright  sunshine  feeling  such  as  one  sees  on  a 
sunny  day. 

(5)  The  picture  I  liked  best  was  Mr.  Steele’s  picture 
of  the  snow  in  the  woods,  the  one  with  the  brook 
in  the  center  of  it.  A  picture  painted  either  near 
sunrise  or  sunset. 

WINTHROP  KELLOGG 
Shortridge  High  School,  Scholarship  Class. 
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were  illustrated  talks  to  children  of 
various  grades  in  correlation  with  the 
school  program.  These  talks  related 
to  Art  History  and  Industries.  For 
some  schools  remote  from  the  Art 
Institute,  and  consequently  unable  to 
make  frequent  visits,  glass  covered  cases 
were  made,  in  which  such  articles  as 
textiles  and  prints  could  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  buildings  to  be  studied  in 
the  school  rooms. 

As  it  would  have  been  impossible  and 
undesirable  to  have  Public  School  Class¬ 
es  working  from  museum  materials 
throughout  the  galleries,  the  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  very  generously  set  aside  a  large 
room  to  be  known  as  the  Children’s 
Room,  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Museum 
Building,  for  the  use  of  the  children’s 
classes  visiting  the  Art  Institute  for 
study. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  particularly  happy 
in  his  choice  of  articles  of  interest  to 
children  which  had  place  in  this  room 
throughout  the  year.  A  peacock  with 
tail  outspread,  making  a  glorious  spot 
of  irridescent  color,  was  always  a  source 
of  delight  to  the  younger  children. 
Japanese  stencils  were  placed  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  so  that  the  minutest  details  of 
their  finely  wrought  patterns  sparkled 
clear-cut  in  light  and  dark.  There  was 
the  Suit  of  Armor  which  never  failed 
to  interest  the  boys;  the  painting  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  and  the  beautiful  piece  of 
portraiture  by  Sargent  called  “The 
Story  Hour.  ” 

This  room  was  given  over  from  month 
to  month  to  children  of  the  different 
grades  as  a  class  room  in  which  to  make 
special  study  of  museum  materials. 
The  equipment  for  work  was  simple, 
but  quite  adequate.  There  were  fold¬ 


ing  chairs  which  could  be  placed  so  as 
to  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  work 
near  any  article  of  the  exhibit  chosen 
for  study.  There  was  a  small  cabinet 
on  rollers,  for  the  teacher’s  convenience, 
onto  which  were  neatly  stowed  water 
colors,  brushes,  paper,  cups,  charcoal, 
oil-crayons,  drawing  boards,  and  other 
materials,  enough  for  classes  of  fifty 
children,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  to  get  a  class  equipped  for 
a  lesson  and  started  to  work. 

One  month  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  Rugs  from  a  beautiful  col¬ 
lection  loaned  by  dealers  and  collectors 
in  Indianapolis  for  the  use  of  eighth 
grade  pupils.  The  children  made  a 
study  of  these  rugs,  learned  to  recognize 
the  different  weaves,  gained  from  them 
some  appreciation  of  pattern,  color  and 
texture,  copied  the  designs  in  charcoal 
and  color,  and  in  some  cases,  adapted 
the  designs  to  original  patterns. 

Another  month  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  stenciling,  with  the  exhibitions 
arranged  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
There  were  textiles  for  the  seventh 
grades;  wood-carving  for  sixth  to  eighth, 
and  an  exhibit  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Books  and  Book  Making,  Illuminated 
Texts  and  Manuscripts. 

February  was  Lincoln  Memorial 
Month,  with  exhibitions  and  talks  which 
drew  large  numbers  of  school  children 
to  the  Art  Institute. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Children’s 
Room  was  as  busy  a  place  as  any  school 
room  in  the  city;  and  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  this  plan  for  making  the  school  work 
richer  and  more  vital. 

Transportation  of  school  children  from 
schools  distant  from  the  Art  Institute 
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was  a  problem  which  presented  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  for  ex¬ 
tension  work.  Mr.  Whiting,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  ingenuity,  worked  out  a  plan 
for  transportation  by  automobile, — the 
service  to  be  donated  by  the  Hoosier 
Motor  Club,  but  the  end  of  the  school 
year  came  before  the  plan  could  be 
tried  out. 

For  the  Saturday  Scholarship  Classes 
another  room,  known  as  the  Public 
School  Room,  was  fitted  up  in  the  Art 
School  Building.  Here  the  seventh 
grade  classes  were  given  work  in  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Design  in  advance  of  the  work 
as  laid  out  for  their  grade  in  school; 
and  arrangement  has  been  made  to  give 
credit  in  High  School  for  the  work  done 
in  these  classes.  The  teachers  for  these 
classes  were  chosen  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Art  School,  the  Art  Teachers  of 
the  High  Schools,  and  the  Supervisors 
of  Drawing  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  High  School  Scholarship  pupils 
worked  in  Figure  Sketching  and  Por¬ 
traiture,  and  were  taught  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Forsyth  and  Mr.  Otto  Stark,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  of  artists  known  as 
“The  Hoosier  Group.” 

The  foregoing  gives  a  resume  of  the 
work  for  last  year,  and  this  year  Mr. 
Brown,  director  of  the  Art  Museum 
and  School,  and  Miss  Fitch  of  the  Art 
Department,  have  taken  up  the  plans 
with  enthusiasm,  and  enlarged  upon 
them;  so  that  we  are  looking  forward 
to  another  year  of  great  profit  and 
pleasure  in  the  new  work. 

All  expense  of  this  Extension  Work 
for  children  has  been  provided  for  by 
the  School  Board,  and  their  arrange¬ 


ment  with  the  Art  Association  provides 
that  teachers  of  the  Indianapolis 
Schools  may  receive  instruction  in  any 
of  the  extension  courses  at  half  price. 

The  children  in  all  classes  have  been 
most  appreciative  of  these  special  privi¬ 
leges,  as  is  testified  by  good  attendance, 
and  by  a  most  creditable  exhibition  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  children  visiting  the  Art  Institute 
to  see  the  pictures  and  other  exhibits, 
or  for  class  work  under  the  direction 
of  their  teachers,  was  more  than  14,000 
in  the  first  six  months  after  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  special  work.  At  first 
the  crowds  were  so  great  that  it  became 
necessary  to  require  teachers  to  make 
appointments  for  visiting  the  museum 
with  their  classes. 

Mr.  Whiting  said,  in  his  Annual 
Report  to  the  Association: 

“I  believe  that  no  work  we  are  doing 
is  so  full  of  hope  for  the  future  as  this 
with  the  school  children;  and  I  hope 
that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  being  carried  forward  with 
enthusiasm.  The  children  are  already 
interesting  parents  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Museum  to  come  here.” 

When,  as  it  frequently  happens  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  we  meet  John  or 
Florence  of  our  extension  classes  en¬ 
thusiastically  leading  Father  and  Moth¬ 
er  around  the  galleries  of  the  Museum 
and  explaining  the  exhibits,  while  the 
little  six-year-old  member  of  the  family 
is  being  entertained  in  the  Children’s 
Room  at  “Story  Hour,”  we  congratulate 
one  another  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  help  in  the  work  of  making  our  Mu¬ 
seum  like  “a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill.” 
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The  Peabody  School  Decorations 

By  Frederick  S.  Cutter 

Cambridge ,  Mass. 

The  Peabody  School  presented  one  or  two  difficult  situations  that  have  been  successfully 
met  and  is  therefore  of  special  interest  to  those  who  have  an  old  building  to  furnish  with  tasteful 
decorations.  The  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cutter,  in  response  to  a  request,  may  help 
somebody  to  solve  also  the  problem  of  raising  funds.  The  Editor. 


N  THESE  days 
few  persons  will 
question  the 
advisability  of 
adorning  the  walls 
of  our  school- 
houses  with  suit¬ 
able  pictures  and 
other  works  of 
art.  To  cultivate 

An  old  school  desk.  in  children  the 
Drawn  by  Walter  Sargent.  loye  Qf  the  beau_ 

tiful  and  the  good,  we  should  place  about 
them  all  that  we  can  that  represents  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  We  are  all  in¬ 
fluenced  consciously  or  unconsciously 
by  our  environment . 1  I  carry  no  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  schoolrooms  in  which 
I  received  my  early  education.  The 
walls  for  the  most  part  were  bare  and 
unattractive.  Yet  that  was  the  usual 


case  in  the  school  buildings  of  that  time. 
But  we  have  come  into  better  days  and 
school  life  now  is  made  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  for  the  children. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Peabody 
Schoolhouse  in  Cambridge  about  twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  best  by  one 
effort  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  from 
parents  and  other  friends  sufficient  to 
provide  pictures  and  casts  for  the  entire 
building  of  fourteen  classrooms  and 
assembly  hall  and  also  a  projecting 
lantern.  The  school  contains  all  the 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
highest  grammar.  Instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  the  money  through  lectures 
or  other  entertainments,  a  subscription 
paper  was  drawn  up.  The  principal 
himself  headed  the  list  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  and  therefore  with  better 
grace  could  start  out  to  make  his  per- 


1  As  a  sidelight  on  Mr.  Cutter’s  rash  statement,  read  the  following  from  the  last  report  of  a  Board  of  School 
Examiners  in  a  large  city  in  one  of  our  eastern  states, — a  state  that  prides  itself  upon  its  position  of  leadership  in 
the  educational  world: 

“While  we  believe  that  our  public  schools  should  be  substantially  built  with  the  idea  of  making  them  attractive, 
healthful  and  sanitary,  it  is  also  our  opinion  that  school  instruction  can  be  administered  in  a  more  efficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner  where  there  are  fewer  expensive  accessories  and  incidentals  to  divert  the  scheme  of  public  school  ed¬ 
ucation  from  its  fundamental  purpose.  Ornate  and  richly  equipped  buildings  have  often  failed  to  promote  practical 
education  in  the  thorough  and  successful  manner  that  formerly  characterized  the  work  of  their  plainer  and  less  elegantly 
equipped  predecessors.  We  believe  that  too  much  ornamentation,  either  in  buildings  or  curricula,  is  a  matter  that 
can  easily  be  carried  to  an  undesirable  and  unwarranted  excess.  Make  the  school  buildings  plain,  practical,  safe 
and  sanitary.  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  any  other  kind  can  be  made  of  real  service  to  any  school  district.  ” 
w  °ne  does  not  often  see  a  thing  like  this  nowadays  walking  about  in  print  in  broad  daylight.  The  Editor. 
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I..  The  Auditohium,  Peabody  School.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  Capitol  is  an  equally  large  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  London.  Opposite  the  Sir  Galahad,  a  masculine  ideal,  is  hung 
Saint  Barbara,  a  feminine  ideal.  Opposite  the  bust  of  Sumner  stands  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  The 
Triumph  of  Alexander  is  balanced  by  sections  of  the  Parthenon  Frieze. 


II.  The  Stage  was  made  endurable  to  a  day  audience  by  blocking  up  the  large  central  window 
and  by  drawing  shades  across  the  others.  Upon  the  central  panel  thus  formed  the  portrait  of  the 
man  for  whom  the  school  was  named.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  painted  in  oil  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Billings, 
of  Boston,  is  hung.  This  is  well  supported  by  busts  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  on  brackets. 


CHILDREN’S  IDEALS  ARE  .FORMED  THROUGH  OBSERVATION 
AND  EXPERIENCE,  RATHER  THAN  THROUGH  BEING  TALKED  TO 
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Decorations  upon  the  front  walls  of  two  primary  rooms  in  the  Bigelow  School,  Newton,  Massachusetts.  No¬ 
tice  particularly  how  the  casts  are  supported.  Incidentally  notice  the  teachers’  work  upon  the  blackboards. 
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sonal  appeals.  His  presentation  of  the 
matter  was  the  more  effective  as  he 
made  but  two  or  three  calls  of  an  even¬ 
ing.  By  giving  thought  to  the  order 
in  which  he  proceeded,  he  made  sure 
that  small  subscriptions  did  not  get 
upon  his  paper  until  a  goodly  number  of 
larger  amounts  had  been  secured.  With 
small  sums  at  the  beginning,  the  effort 
would  have  failed.  The  success  at¬ 
tained  was  greater  than  expected,  for 
the  total  amount  obtained  was  $1,010. 

Then  it  was  that  the  pictures  were 
bought.  Before  the  list  was  finally 
made  up,  much  time  was  spent  in  visit¬ 
ing  other  schools  and  getting  advice. 
Selections  were  made  appropriate  to  the 
various  grades  and  the  plan  of  each  pic¬ 
ture  was  determined  before  it  was  set¬ 
tled  upon.  As  far  as  possible  one  col¬ 
ored  print  was  given  to  each  room  and 
one  of  the  great  masterpieces.  For 
each  of  the  higher  grade  rooms  one 
historical  subject  and  for  each  of  the 
lower,  a  picture  telling  a  story  of  happy 
animal  or  child  life.  Not  one  was  ac¬ 
cepted  unless  it  was  large  enough  in 
its  details  to  be  seen  well  across  the 
room. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  cover  the 
walls  with  a  larger  number  of  inferior 
prints,  a  limited  number  of  excellent 
pictures  was  chosen  and  these  were  as 


appropriately  framed  as  for  one’s  own 
home. 

For  the  extensive  wall  on  either  side 
of  the  assembly  hall  it  was  decided  to 
get  one  large  and  imposing  picture 
rather  than  two  smaller  ones.  The  cost 
was  greater,  but  it  was  justified  by  the 
result.  The  Capitol  at  Washington  on 
one  side,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  other,  solar  enlargements,  each 
measuring  as  framed  50  inches  by  80 
inches.  Further  along  on  the  project¬ 
ing  wall  is  a  panel  picture.  Sir  Galahad, 
27  by  51,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  Santa 
Barbara,  24  by  54. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  twelve  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  these  beautiful 
pictures  were  placed  upon  the  walls,  I 
feel  deeply  convinced  that  they  have 
served  a  real  educational  purpose  in 
the  training  of  the  hundreds  of  children 
who  have  sat  for  so  many  hours  in  their 
immediate  presence.  Nor  can  one  meas¬ 
ure,  I  think,  the  refining  and  uplifting 
influence  that  has  been  impartial  to  the 
young  and  opening  minds.  And  fur¬ 
thermore  we  should  take  thought  of  the 
pleasure  that  comes  to  the  children 
while  carrying  on  their  work  in  such  a 
pleasant  environment.  It  is  worth 
while  all  that  it  costs.  The  pictures 
have  also  served  as  fertile  subjects  for 
interesting  language  exercises.2 


*  An  Annotated  Catalog  of  Pictures  and  Casts,  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  giving  a  complete  list  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  with  descriptive  text,  is  of  great  assistance  in  such  work. 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  TO  LOOK  CLOSELY 
AT  SOME  ONE  BEAUTIFUL  THING  EVERY 
DAY,  AND  THUS  LAY  UP  FOR  YOURSELF 
A  STORE  OF  DELIGHTFUL  MEMORIES. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

SPEAK  WHAT  YOU  THINK  NOW  IN  HARD  WORDS  AND  TOMORROW  SPEAK  'WHAT  YOU 

THINK  IN  HARD  WORDS  AGAIN,  THOUGH  IT  CONTRADICT  EVERYTHING  YOU  SAID  TODAY. 
******** 

ART  HAS  NOT  YET  COME  TO  ITS  MATURITY.  Emerson. 


DECEMBER  shines  with  the  afterglow  of 
Thanksgiving  and  the  dawn  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  a  happy  month  in  most 
schoolrooms  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
through  all  its  days  the  darkened  Old  Year 
s  tottering  to  its  end.  Fortunately  the  work 
children  are  bound  to  do  to  help  Santa  Claus 
may  now  be  done  in  school  imder  the  super¬ 
vision  and  with  the  help  of  their  teachers. 
This  number  of  the  Magazine  while  devoted 
largely  to  Pictorial  Drawing  in  anticipation  of 
the  work  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year, 
contains  also  specific  suggestions  for  Christmas 
activities. 

Kindergarten2 

THE  joy  of  giving  is  the  theme  of  this 
month.  The  gifts  which  the  children 
choose  to  make  for  their  friends  should 
be  simple, — so  simple  that  every  step  in  the 
construction  can  be  compassed  by  the  child. 
Let  us  not  suggest  the  making  of  a  gift  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  the  joy  of  giving  will  be  shadowed  by 
the  sorrows  of  making. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES.  Draw  two  trees 
six  inches  tall  along  lines  similar  to  those  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  using  light  weight  con¬ 
struction  paper  and  heavy  black  crayon.  Cut 
on  the  outline.  One  of  these  trees  should  be 
cut  in  toward  the  center  one-half  inch  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  Cut  a  five  inch  slit  in  the 
other  leaving  one-half  inch  at  top  and  bottom 
uncut.  Bend  a  slightly  and  insert  through 


the  opening  in  b.  Adjust  so  the  tree  will  stand. 
The  children  can  do  all  of  this  work  and  will 
enjoy  pasting  bits  of  paper  for  candles  and 
simple  toys  of  then-  own  cutting  as  well  as 
festoons  of  shredded  white  tissue  paper  for 
decoration.  l.  b.  f. 

ANOTHER  TREE.  Our  Christinas  week 
program  includes  an  exercise  during  which  the 
kindergartner  draws,  upon  an  outlined  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  toys  chosen  by  the  children.  Artistic 
ability  being  small  and  classes  large,  interest 
has  sometimes  flagged  before  each  child  has 
had  his  turn.  We  have  found  that  some 
preparation  beforehand  makes  the  occasion  a 
much  more  festive  one.  The  tree  itself  is 
painted  on  a  very  large  sheet  of  paper  or  card¬ 
board,  using  green  watercolor  and  a  large 
brush.  The  children  at  some  “in  between” 
time  paste  on  large  and  small  colored  circles  to 
represent  ornaments  and  colored  strips  for 
candles,  with,  perhaps,  a  gold  star  at  the  top. 
The  toys  are  cut,  several  at  a  time,  from  draw¬ 
ing  paper,  very  simple  forms  being  used.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  talk  we  “light  ”  the  candles 
with  a  bit  of  orange  chalk.  As  toys  are  selected 
they  are  attached  to  the  tree  with  dots  of 
paste.  Of  course  the  paper  toys  may,  if 
desired,  be  more  elaborate  and  kept  from  year 
to  year.  Paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  should 
be  at  hand  to  meet  a  demand  for  some  new  and 
wonderful  toy.  c.  g.  d. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  GAME.  Choose 
one  child  to  stand  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 


‘The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied 
with  samples  of  pupils'  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

2  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Plate  I.  Steps  in  the  making 
of  a  paper  Christmas  tree. 


the  ring,  four  more  to  stand  on  the  floor  around 
him,  four  more  to  kneel  around  them  for  the 
lower  branches.  All  hold  out  their  arms  for 
branches  and  we  have  a  very  effective  tree 
which  the  children  think  it  great  fun  to  deco¬ 
rate  with  things  picked  up  around  the  room, 
such  as  balls,  paper  cylinders  for  candles,  and 
cubes  for  Christmas  gift  boxes.  Santa  Claus, 
who  chooses  the  game,  distributes  the  gifts, 
using  great  powers  of  imagination  both  on  his 
part  and  on  that  of  the  children.  a.  m.  b. 

INDIVIDUAL  CHRISTMAS  TREES  de¬ 
light  the  very  little  children.  The  method 
of  making  has  already  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  doll’s  house.  Each  child  has  a  long 
strip  of  green  crepe  paper  about  three  inches 
wide  when  folded  lengthwise.  After  fringing 
the  free  edges  he  pastes  one  end  of  the  folded 
edge  to  the  tip  of  a  large  skewer,  winds  the 
strip  in  overlapping  rows  and  after  fastening 
the  end,  pushes  out  the  fringe  to  suggest  ever¬ 
green  branches.  Each  skewer  is  pushed  into 
a  large  spool  for  a  standard  and  over  it  is 
dropped  a  bit  of  thread-like  tinsel.  This 
tinsel  comes  in  envelopes  (usually  two  for 
five  cents)  and,  although  it  tangles  badly  after 
once  using  upon  the  large  tree,  may  be  saved 
to  decorate  the  small  ones.  Any  further  or¬ 


namentation  detracts  rather  than  adds  charm 
to  these  little  trees.  c.  g.  d. 

CHRISTMAS  WINDOW  DECORATION. 
One  of  the  Christmas  Customs  of  our  Kinder¬ 
garten  is  the  making  of  curtains  for  our  seven 
big  windows.  These  chain  curtains  of  soft 
green  paper,  with  window  shades  run  up  so 
that  the  light  streams  through  are  wonderfully 
decorative  and  give  a  warmth  and  cosiness  to 
the  room.  We  always  begin  several  weeks 
beforehand  using  odd  moments.  Paper  chains 
are  familiar  to  every  kindergartner  but  our 
chains  are  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  ones. 
We  use  strips  about  8  inches  long  and  %  inch 
wide  and  use  the  Bradley  Construction  paper 
in  the  green  tone  No.  12.  Because  of  the 
length  of  the  strips  the  chains  grow  quickly. 
The  chains  are  fastened  by  two  nails  at  the  top 
of  the  window,  one  at  each  end,  making  three 
festoons  of  graduated  depth.  A  fringe  of 
chains  also  graduated  is  added  to  the  lower 
festoon.  s.  e.  b. 

SIMPLE  INVITATIONS. 

1 .  Cut  from  black  coated  paper  a  number  of 
children’s  heads  in  silhouette.  A  charming 
pattern  for  these  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
current  magazine  in  the  advertisement  of  a 
“home  school.”  Use  small  sharp  scissors  and 
several  silhouettes  may  be  cut  at  once.  Let  the 
children  paste  each  on  a  little  booklet  of  draw¬ 
ing  paper  washed  over  with  Christmas  red.  If 
heavy  circles  of  black  crayon  are  drawn  on  the 
booklets  good  spacing  is  insured  and  the  result 
will  suggest  old-fashioned  framed  medallions. 


Plate  II.  The  star  and  the  Magi 
by  George  Zitter,  II,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Plate  III.  Primary  paper  cutting  and  coloring  for  the  holidays. 


2.  Tiny  booklets  of  paper  colored  light  blue 

with  a  gilt  star  pasted  on  each  and  tied  with 
tinsel  cord  or  light  blue  baby  ribbon  are 
dainty.  Red  water  color  and  Santa  Claus 
seals  may  be  substituted.  c.  g.  d. 

3.  Tear  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  paste  on 

a  blue-gray  card  to  represent  a  snowy  hillside. 
Then  paste  a  small  pressed  fern  on  the  laminar 
of  a  large  fern  on  this  snowy  hill  at  intervals 
for  trees.  They  are  very  dainty  and  look 
quite  like  real  trees.  l.  e.  l. 

Primary 

HRISTMAS  is  the  motive  for  drawing 
and  making  during  December.  The 
children’s  love  of  strong  color  finds 
satisfaction  in  the  symbolic  red  and  green,  but 
the  combinations  of  these  hues  should  be  wisely 
guided  by  the  teacher.  Use  large  areas  of  red 


alone  or  with  white;  large  areas  of  green  alone 
or  with  white;  or  red  and  green  together,  one 
largely  predominating;  or  white  dominant  with 
small  areas  of  red  and  green. 

CHRISTMAS  ILLUSTRATIONS.  The 
original  Christmas  story  as  gathered  from  the 
accounts  by  Matthew  and  Luke3  is  full  of  vivid 
word  pictures.  Perhaps  the  favorite  with 
little  children,  is  the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men 
on  their  camels,  Plate  II.  Other  good  sub¬ 
jects  are  The  Shepherds  Watching  their  Flocks, 
and  The  Star  over  Bethlehem.  The  Christmas 
customs  offer  good  subjects  in  abundance.  The 
Yule  Log,  The  Christmas  Fire,  The  Capture  of 
the  Christmas  Tree,  The  Hanging  Stockings, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  Santa  Claus  Drama. 

CHRISTMAS  CUTTINGS.  Here  again 
one  is  embarrassed  with  opportunities.  The 


3  Retold  for  use  in  public  schools,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  See  School  Arts  Book,  December,  1902.  Repub¬ 
lished  by  L.  A.  Rankin  Co.,  Boston,  1912. 
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Designs  for  presentation  cards  for  Christmas  by  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels,  Newton,  Mass.  In  these  de¬ 
signs  the  candles,  the  star,  and  the  circular  dots  are  to  be  in  red ;  the  other  grayed  portions  in  dark  green. 
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Designs  for  presentation  cards  for  Christmas  by  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels,  Newton,  Mass.  The  cir¬ 
cular  dots,  the  candles,  the  tubs  for  the  trees,  the  belt,  mittens  and  toque  of  Santa  Claus  are  to  be 
in  red.  The  large  Capital  A  may  be  in  red  also;  the  other  grayed  portions  are  to  be  in  dark  green. 


decorations  for  the  schoolroom,  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree, — -festoons,  wreaths,  transparencies, 
and  other  ornaments,  because  of  their  larger 
size  are  best  with  the  youngest  children.  The 
older  children  might  try  such  work  as  that 
shown  in  Plate  III,  the  three  upper  ones  from 


Miss  Murphy  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  two  of 
the  lower  ones  from  Roger  MacLaughlin  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

NAME  CARDS.  For  use  on  Christmas 
presents,  Mr.  Daniels,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Newton,  Mass.,  contributes  the  following: 
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These  cards  have  been  tried  out  several  years. 
Children  delight  to  make  and  use  them.  See 
pages  285  and  286. 

The  symbols  are  easy  to  draw  and  to  understand.  A 
successful  name  card  is  assured  if  the  symbols  are  care¬ 
fully  drawn  and  placed  in  an  orderly  manner  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  outlines  of  the  card  itself. 

Use  pure  color— red  and  green.  Red  is  the  symbol  of 
Love;  green  suggests  a  richness,  a  fullness,  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life.  The  names  may  be  written  or  printed 


on  paper  or  any  such  things  would  never  be 
accepted  if  he  ventures  to  offer  ever  so  pleasing 
a  new  arrangement  of  them. 

What  is  there  in  the  room  that  will  serve  as 
a  suggestion?  Good!  A  fireplace  and  chim¬ 
ney  built  by  fourth  grade  children  from  con¬ 
crete  bricks  as  manual  training.  Red  paper 
of  a  9"  x  9"  size  is  available  as  well  as  the  regu¬ 
lation  drawing  paper.  We  will  try  to  design 


Plate  IV.  A  chimney  candy  box  such  as  primary  children  love  to  make. 


(an  opportunity  when  children  desire  to  print  well)  in 
black.  Santa  Claus’  beard' may  be  white. 

The  teacher  may  copy  these  designs  on  the  board, 
using  colored  chalks.  Make  the  color  sing  the  song  of 
bright  good  cheer.  By  suggesting  the  many  possibilities 
in  transposing  and  rearranging  the  symbols,  any  number 
of  new  designs  may  be  made  by  the  class.  Keep  them 
simple! 

Consider  the  use  of  appropriate  symbols;  the  five-year- 
old  is  more  susceptible  to  increased  heart  action  due  to 
finding  a  picture  of  Santa  on  his  bundle  than  is  grand¬ 
father.  Fred  H.  Daniels. 

A  CHIMNEY  BOX.  Here  is  a  teacher  and 
her  class  who  ventures  to  inform  the  supervisor 
that  they  want  a  brand-new  box  for  Christmas 
sweets  such  as  has  never  been  used  before  by 
any  teacher  or  class  in  the  town.  The  super¬ 
visor  knows  too  well  from  the  attitude  of  the 
room  that  tissue  paper,  ribbons,  spot  designs 


and  construct  a  chimney  box.  This  will  need 
four  sides,  a  base  and  some  kind  of  cap  or 
cover  that  will  “ship  and  unship”  readily.  A 
sketch  similar  to  (F)  will  show  the  class  the 
idea  that  the  supervisor  has  in  mind.  We 
will  use  a  9"  square  of  practice  drawing  paper 
to  make  sure  that  our  plan  will  work  before  we 
tackle  the  precious  red  paper. 

On  two  opposite  edges  of  the  9-inch  square  set  off 
points  as  indicated  at  (A).  These  points  should  be  two 
inches  apart  except  the  right  hand  ones  which  are  one 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  paper.  Connect  these  points 
using  pencil  and  ruler  (B).  Draw  one  line  2  inches 
from  and  parallel  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  (C). 
Accent  the  lines  indicated  and  cut  on  these  lines.  Fold 
on  all  other  lines.  The  children  discover  that  when 
folded  the  paper  looks  like  (G).  What  would  make 
the  box  look  more  like  the  chimney?  Lines  to  show  the 
separate  bricks.  Our  concrete  chimney  shows  the  face 
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Plate  V.  The  cover  of  an  A  B  C  book  and  some  of  its  “plates.”  Cuttings  by  second  grade  primary  children. 


of  one  brick  and  the  ends  of  two  on  one  side  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  on  the  next  adjacent  side  in  the  same  row  or 
course,  the  faces  of  two  bricks.  This  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  chimney.  What  measure 
could  we  use  to  show  markings  like  those  on  the  chimney 


with  the  end  of  the  brick  half  as  thick  as  it  is  wide  and 
half  the  length  of  one  side?  1",  34",  and  34"  measures 
give  us  the  whole,  the  half  and  the  half  of  a  half  needed. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  mark  off  the  surface  of  the  paper  to 
suggest  the  proper  construction  of  the  chimney.  Draw 
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three  lines  \4."  apart  across  the  paper  (D).  In  the  upper 
left  rectangle  represent  the  surface  of  two  bricks  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  line  in  the  center,  1*  measure.  In  the  next  rectangle 
to  the  right  show  the  ends  of  two  bricks  and  the  side  of 
one  by  drawing  two  lines  each  from  the  folds.  The 
third  rectangle  is  marked  off  like  the  first  and  the  fourth 
like  the  second.  The  second  row  of  bricks  is  marked  off 
just  the  reverse  of  the  first  and  the  third  row  exactly  like 
the  first.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  continue  this  part 
of  the  work  unless  the  practice  in  measuring  is  needed. 
The  complete  surface  of  the  paper  may  be  checked  off 
into  bricks  using  firm  lines  when  the  problem  is  repeated 
on  the  red  paper.  The  cap  for  the  box  suggested  by  the 
snow  and  icicles  may  be  made  from  white  drawing  paper. 
Furnish  squares  cut  6  1-8"  on  a  side.  On  these  squares 
draw  four  lines  each  2"  from  and  parallel  to  the  edge  (E) . 
Cut  on  the  accented  lines,  fold  and  paste  this  paper  to 
make  a  cubical  box.  Slip  this  onto  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  lightly  mark  the  line  that  suggests  the  snow  and 
icicles,  carefully  preserving  the  total  depth  of  the  cover 
at  each  corner.  Cut  on  this  line. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  sure  of  the  necessary  measur¬ 
ing  the  box  may  be  made  from  the  red  paper.  On  the 
edge  of  the  snow  cap  a  blue  crayon  line  may  be  drawn  to 
suggest  the  shadow.  C.  Edward  Newell, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ALPHABET  BOOKS.  These  may  be  made 
before  Christmas  and  used  as  presents,  or  they 
may  be  made  directly  after  the  holidays,  when 
the  memory  of  various  objects  is  vivid.  In 
either  case  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
representation  of  objects  in  silhouette.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  best  of  books  of  this  sort 
is  the  subject  of  Plate  V.  This  was  made 
co-operatively  by  primary  pupils  in  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  C.  LaVelle 
Dick.  Miss  Dick  says: 

The  children  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  and  bringing  objects  for  which  the  letters  stand. 
These  are  freehand  cuttings,  and  with  the  exception  of 
D,  E,  M,  Q,  O,  T  and  Z  were  done  from  the  objects. 
Those  were  done  from  pictures  or  drawings.  For  the 
cover  a  boy  and  girl  from  the  class  posed. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ILLUSTRATION.  A 
result  of  work  of  this  sort,  involving  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  objects  in  silhouette,  is  shown  in  Plate 
VI,  by  primary  children  under  the  instruction 
of  Miss  Hayes,  of  the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Normal 
Training  School. 

We  first  decided  the  number  of  rooms  in  our  house, 
then  the  occupants,  together  with  the  furniture.  The 
children  brought  the  Teddy  Bears  and  dolls  from  home 
and  then  we  were  ready  for  work. 

In  making  the  rooms,  each  child  cut  one  of  everything, 
keeping  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  only  the  best  were 
to  be  chosen  for  the  house.  This  acted  as  an  incentive 
for  work. 

Having  selected  the  best  models,  I  drew  a  house  (3  ft. 


Plate  VI.  “Co-operative  Housekeeping”  based 
on  the  story  of  “Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears.” 


by  l]/2  ft.  with  a  pointed  roof)  on  a  large  sheet  of  wrapping 
paper.  These  dimensions  were  suitable  to  the  size  of 
the  cuttings.  The  children  drew  the  line  that  divided 
the  upstairs  from  the  downstairs  and  added  the  details 
such  as  windows,  pictures,  etc.  Having  cut  out  the 
house  we  then  placed  the  objects  in  the  rooms,  giving 
special  attention  to  arrangement  and  the  distances  from 
front  to  back.  Individual  children  did  the  work,  with 
the  help  of  the  other  children’s  criticisms,  thus  giving 
each  child  some  practice.  Edith  M.  Hayes,  Teacher. 

Grammar 

HE  HOLIDAY  SEASON  dominates  more 
and  more  the  school  work,  even  in  the 
grammar  grades,  during  December.  The 
various  appropriate  projects  furnish  sufficient 
incentive  to  enlist  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil, 
and  possess  sufficient  complexity  of  structure 
to  involve  all  the  arts  at  his  command. 

CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS.  A  few 
simple  but  effective  designs  are  shown  in  Plate 
VII.  Miss  Baker  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  fur¬ 
nished  Nos.  9  and  11.  The  star  and  the  bell 
may  be  cut  separately  and  tied  in  position. 

CANDY  BOXES.  That  shown  at  3  in 
Plate  VII,  came  from  Roger  MacLaughlin  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  Many  of  the  flats  by  Mr. 
Collins,  given  last  month,  are  easily  adaptable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  Christmas. 

USEFUL  GIFTS.  A  few  samples  of  such 
objects  are  shown  at  1,  4,  5,  and  6,  in  Plate 
VII,  and  others  in  Plate  VIII.  Cases  of  court 
plaster,  by  pupils  in  South  Braintree,  Mass., 
appear  at  1  and  4.  They  consist  of  an  envel¬ 
ope,  open  at  the  top,  from  which  a  card  may 
be  withdrawn,  by  means  of  its  ornamental 
end.  Three  colors  of  court  plaster  are  at¬ 
tached  to  this  card.  An  ornamental  comer  for 
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Plate  VII.  Christmas  gifts  and  decorations  by  grammar  grade  children.  The  star 
and  the  bell  may  be  made  large  from  bright  red  thick  paper  and  hung  in  the  window. 
The  Christmas  tree  (10)  may  be  niade  large,  of  the  same  material,  and  stood  in  the 
window.  2,  7,  S,  9,  10,  and  11,  may  all  be  used  as  decorations  on  Christmas  cards, 
invitations,  booklets,  etc.  The  other  designs  are  described  in  detail  in  the  text. 
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Plate  VIII.  Christmas  gifts  by  grammar  grade  children,  Somerville,  Mass. 


a  writing  pad  by  Mildred  McWithe,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  is  shown  at  5.  This  may  be  made  in 
paper  or  thin  brass.  A  candle  shade,  made  of 
stout  drawing  paper  with  tissue  additions, 
is  given  at  6.  When  in  use  the  four  transpar¬ 
encies  (the  circles)  are  very  effective.  The  color 
scheme  is  red-yellow  with  black.  This  was 
designed  by  Mr.  MacLaughlin  of  Flushing. 

A  Toothbrush  Holder  is  shown  in  Plate  VIII. 
This  is  made  of  linen  with  a  waterproof  lining. 
It  is  designed  to  hold  two  brushes.  The  orna¬ 
ment  is  added  by  means  of  stencil. 

A  Clipping  File,  such  as  that  next  in  the 
plate,  is  made  from  envelopes,  either  pur¬ 
chased  ready  made  or,  better,  made  by  the 


pupil.  The  covers  are  double.  The  ornament 
and  the  lettering  were  added  by  stencil. 

An  Expense  Book.  This  particular  book 
was  made  by  binding  “Household  Expenses” 
slips,  printed  on  the  school  press.  The  covers 
were  made  by  cardboard  covered  with  a  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton  ornamented  by  means  of  a 
stencil. 

A  Napkin  Case.  That  shown  in  the  plate 
was  made  of  linen,  bound  with  a  silky-looking 
goods  of  some  sort,  and  ornamented  by  means 
of  a  stencil.  A  snap  fastening,  such  as  one 
finds  on  gloves,  was  used  here  and  in  the 
toothbrush  holder.  This  is  better-  than  a 
napkin  ring. 
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Plate  IX.  Christmas  booklets  from  Germany,  and  Christmas  illustrations  by  American  children. 


GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


A  Table  Runner.  That  shown  in 
Plate  VIII  was  made  of  Russian 
crash,  ornamented  by  means  of  a 
stencil.  All  the  objects  shown  in 
the  plate  were  made  in  Somerville, 

Mass.,  by  grammar  school  pupils  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Harry  Leroy 
Jones,  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 

DECORATIVE  UNITS,  suitable 
for  use  on  Christmas  favors,  book¬ 
lets,  etc.,  offer  problems  in  almost 
“pure  design,” — the  production  of 
“Order,  that  is  to  say,  Harmony, 

Balance,  and  Rhythm,  in  lines  and 
spots  of  paint,  in  tones,  measures,  and  shapes.” 
A  few  examples  are  given  in  Plate  VII,  at  2, 
7,  8,  and  10.  One  of  these,  the  circular  one, 
was  clipped  from  a  Christmas  booklet,  by  a 
grammar  school  pupil.  The  others  were  cut 
freehand  from  paper  as  a  suggestion  of  one 
way  to  experiment. 
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Plate  X.  A  Christmas  landscape. 

CHRISTMAS  TOKENS.  Plate  IX  exhi¬ 
bits  three  booklet  covers  from  Germany.  They 
are  reproduced  from  Praxis.  The  plate  shows 


Plate  XII.  A  design  for  coloring.  By  Florence  Pretz  Smalley. 


also  three  Christmas  landscapes,  the  dark¬ 
ened  or  snow-covered  earth,  and  a  human 
habitation  in  which  light  appears.  The  largest 
one  was  drawn  by  Minnie  Atzin,  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  and  was  sent  to  us  by  Caroline  O’Hara, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing.  The  lower  left  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  from  a  postcard  published  by 
the  Liberty  Street  School,  Adams,  Mass. 
The  original  had  been  reproduced  by  line- 
plate,  printed  in  black  and  hand  colored.  The 
other  picture  is  by  Elmira  Nelson,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  designer  of  the  postcard.  Such  work 
is  done  annually  under  the  direction  of  Wm. 
V.  Winslow,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Arts.  An¬ 
other  Christmas  landscape  is  shown  in  Plate 
X,  taken  from  a  Christmas  card  designed  by 
Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  from  a  sketch  made  in 
Bethlehem  in  1898.  It  shows  the  skyline  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  that  has  stood  above  the 
original  manger  since  550  A.  D.  (Some  say 
330  A.  D.)  It  is  probably  the  oldest  church 
building  in  the  world. 

POSTCARDS.  Here  is  a  book  from  the 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Arlington: 

Last  year  instead  of  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
Christmas  booklets  and  calendars,  I  had  my  grammar 
school  pupils  make  original  holiday  postal  cards.  The 
enclosed  are  samples  of  the  best  work  in  this  line.  We 
used  pieces  of  bristol  board  cut  into  postcard  shapes, 
about  314"  x  5}4"'  The  designs  were  first  drawn  in 
pencil,  then  in  ink  and  finally  colored  with  crayons. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  children  over  these  was  unbound¬ 
ed.  Many  carried  home  cardboard  and  crayons  to  make 
others.  And  what  is  more,  they  were  so  pleased  with  the 
finished  cards  that  many  sent  them  to  their  friends  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “boughten”  ones.  jOHN  y.  Thornton,  Jr. 

The  best  of  the  postcards  referred  to  is  shown 
in  Plate  XI,  the  card  with  the  lettering.  The 
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Plate  XI.  Suggestions  for  Christmas  postcards  such  as  upper  grammar  grade  children  might  attempt. 
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Plate  XIII. 


other  cards  in  this  plate  are  German,  published 
by  the  Diirerhauser,  Dresden.  The  originals 
were  brilliantly  colored.  Another  postcard 
design  is  given  as  Plate  XII.  This  is  by  Flor¬ 
ence  Pretz  Smalley.4 5 


A  CHRISTMAS  GOOSE.  Mr.  Bailey’s 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  (Vol.  X,  p.  271)  now 
has  a  companion  in  the  form  of  a  goose,  Plate 
XIII.  The  flat  is  rather  difficult  for  children 
to  draw.  Better  trace  it  or  else  square  it  up.6 


4  For  sale,  both  postcard  and  place  card  sizes,  for  coloring.  School  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

5  Mr.  Brown  told  us  how  in  Vol.  V,  p.  340. 
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Plate  XV.  Rocking  Chair.  4  pieces.  A  Seat,  B  Legs,  posts  and  rockers  (Cut  2),  C  Back,  D  Center  stretched. 
To  A  nail  and  glue  B.  Then  nail  on  in  order  C,  D. 

Table.  3  pieces.  A  Under  part  of  top  (No.  1)  and  shelf  (No.  2)  (Cut  2),  B  Top,  C  Legs  (Cut  4).  To  A  No.  1 
nail  and  glue  C  at  indentations.  To  A  No.  2  nail  and  glue  in  order  B,  C. 

Desk  Chair.  5  pieces.  A  Seat,  B  Back  legs  and  posts  (Cut  2),  C  Front  Legs,  D  back,  E  Back  stretcher.  To 
A  nail  and  glue  B.  Then  nail  and  glue  on  in  order  C,  D,  E. 
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Plate  XVI.  Miniature  furniture  that  looks  like  the  adult  article.  By  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Eleanor  Kneeland. 


TOY  FURNITURE.  The  second  instal¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Eleanor  Ivneeland’s  drawings 
for  beautiful  toy  furniture  is  given  herewith 
as  Plates  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI.  For  descrip¬ 
tive  text  see  the  November  number.  The  draw¬ 
ings  and  the  photograph  are  almost  sufficient. 

PICTORIAL  DRAWING.  The  program 
of  work  for  all  grades  should  be  thought  out 


in  December,  ready  for  buckling  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over.  So  far 
as  possible  scrappy  work  should  be  avoided. 
In  each  grade  some  reasonable  center  of 
correlation  should  be  selected,  and  all  the  work 
for  two  or  three  months  should  be  vitally 
related  to  it.  Here  are  a  few  good  centers. 
Grade  V :  The  Weather  and  What  It  Involves. 


Plate  XVII.  The  weather  made  provocative  of  good  model  and  object  drawing.  Fifth  grade  work. 
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Plate  XVIII.  Geography  and  history  vivified  by  object  draw¬ 
ing.  The  animals  in  the  zoo  are  not  forgotten.  Sixth  grade  work. 


Cookevy  and  Its  Utensils.  The  House  Painter 
and  His  Kit.  The  History  of  the  Silhouette. 
Grade  VI:  The  Carpenter  and  His  Kit. 
The  Grocer  and  His  Wares.  Lumber  and  What 


It  is  Good  For.  The  History  of  the  Ellipse. 
Grade  VII:  The  History  of  Cotton.  The 
History  of  Wool.  The  History  of  the  Canning 
Industry.  The  Historic  Struggle  with  Con- 
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Plate  XIX.  The  life  of  a  foreign  country  made  vivid  by  model  and  object  drawing.  Seventh  grade  work. 


Plate  XX.  Advertising  made  attractive  by  means  of  model  and  object  drawing.  Eighth  grade  work, 
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Plate  XXI.  Three  Christmas  designs  for  coloring.  By  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Meyer, 
Berkeley,  California.  The  fourth  design  is  taken  from  a  circular  of  his  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


vergence.  Grade  VIII:  Modern  Inventions.  XX  give  hints  of  the  results  secured  by  “cen- 
Land  Transportation,  Ancient  and  Modern.  ter”  work.  More  will  be  given  next  month. 
The  History  of  Shipping.  The  History  of  The  Weather  and  what  it  means  to  us.  A 
Delineation.  Plates  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  and  good  center  for  Grade  V.  Here  is  a  note  from 
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Plate  XXII.  Christmas  design  adapted  from  the  “  Book 
Buyer”  publishing  by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 


a  teacher  of  drawing  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  reference  to  Plate  XVII. 

During  January  and  February  I  industriously  taught 
foreshortening  of  the  circle  devising  every  means  I  could 
think  of  to  maintain  interest.  So  it  is  a  few  of  these 
which  I  enclose,  wondering  if  they  would  be  of  use  to 
anyone  else.  When  I  get  an  especially  good  inspiration 
from  the  School  Arts  Magazine  I  teach  it  zealously 
for  the  next  month.  So  after  reading  the  comments  on 
object  drawing  with  the  suggestions  that  we  devote  less 
time  to  the  foreshortened  circle,  and  more  to  proportion, 
I,  and  we,  have  had  “a  better  time”  looking  at  the 
"height-for-a-width”  form  of  objects  and  realizing  that 
the  ellipse  is  only  a  very  small  shape  at  the  top  of  a  larger 
more  important  one.  The  girls  and  boys  enjoyed  chang¬ 
ing  the  straight  lines  of  Red  Riding  Hood’s  cape  to  curves, 
and  deciding  the  roundness-of*the-curves  for  a  Japanese 
umbrella,  and  how  to  make  a  boy’s  sweater  fit  around 
his  body,  and  the  way  to  make  the  skating-rink  look  flat. 

The  prints  would  look  better  drawn  in  ink  but  1  drew 
them  on  the  board  as  I  do  for  a  class.  Now  I  think  of  it 
the  idea  all  originated  in  the  Magazine  itself,  for  it  was 
the  tracing  of  ellipses  on  cut-out  pictures  which  set  me 
thinking.  Harriet  Ellis. 

Another  Slate.  Drawing  as  an  aid  in  vitaliz¬ 
ing  geography,  history,  and  literature  is  being 
exemplified  in  the  excellent  work  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Lytle,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Here  is  a  word  about  it: 

Each  school  had  a  different  state  to  illustrate  and  the 
children  found  the  work  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
"Kentucky"  won  the  prize;  “Tennessee”  second.  We 
had  the  name  of  each  state  printed  neatly  and  hung  above 
the  drawings  which  were  mounted  on  different  back¬ 
grounds  according  to  the  state,  and  the  taste  of  the 
teacher.  Each  group  occupied  a  space  according  to  the 


relative  size  of  the  state.  These  state  exhibits  forming 
a  part  of  our  general  exhibit,  were  in  a  special  room,  that 
had  been  converted  into  a  rest  room  for  the  teachers, 
local  and  visiting.  We  had  a  register  there,  the  cover  of 
which  was  painted  by  one  of  the  children,  and  on  special 
days  we  gave  away  souvenirs  painted  by  the  pupils  of 
the  different  schools.  As  we  have  only  had  drawing 
under  a  supervisor  for  two  years,  you  can  understand 
and  realize  what  hard  work  we  have  done. 

Nellie  Lytle, 

Supervisor  of  Public  School  Art. 

ANOTHER  COUNTRY.  --  Remarkably 
good  work  along  this  line  comes  from  Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  where  Miss  C.  LaVelle  Dick  is 
Supervisor  of  Art.  The  illustrations  in  Plate 
XIX  are  from  a  set  by  Seventh  Grade  children 
on  “Seeing  Mexico,”  about  which  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  given  next  month. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  Miss 
Edith  Phelps,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  has  had  good  success  with  the 
advertising  “center,”  as  the  illustrations  in 
Plate  XX  will  indicate.  Object  drawing  that 
is  “unrelated,  unaffied,”  is  as  unfortunate  as 
“dirt” — one  definition  of  which  is  “Matter  out 
of  place.” 


Plate  XXIII.  A  still  life  drawing.  The  original 
in  color  by  a  high  school  pupil,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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High  School — Freehand 

THE  psychological  moment  for  producing 
the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  year  has 
arrived-  Help  the  pupils  to  plan  a  few 
really  fine  things  to  make.  If  the  planning  is 
right  the  fine  things  will  appear,  for  enthusiasm 
will  achieve  them. 

CHRISTMAS  TOKENS.  The  making  of 
beautiful,  comparatively  inexpensive  gifts,  is, 


fortunately,  increasing  in  popularity  every 
year.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  modern 
Christmas  card  should  not  become  as  fine  art 
as  the  ancient  coin  or  sword  guard.  Plate 
XXI  shows  several  designs  by  children  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Meyer,  Principal 
of  the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  at 
Berkeley.  These  designs  were  made  to  be 
hand  colored.  Plate  XXII  gives  a  design  for 
coloring  that  may  be  found  useful  for  the  menu 
of  the  Christmas  feast. 

USEFUL  GIFTS.  Many  suggestions  for 
these  were  given  last  month.  If  such  things 
are  not  now  in  the  making,  they  should  be. 


Additional  suggestions  this  month  would  come 
too  late. 

BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES.  In  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  applying  everything  let  us  not  forget 
that  “Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.” 
Still  life  studies  may  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
for  the  moment,  but  they  are  of  permanent 
value  in  high  school  work,  provided  their  aim 
is  perfectly  clear.  Three  definite  aims  are 


desirable  in  making  studies  from  still  life: 
1,  Beauty  of  Delineation,  correct  perspective, 
suggestive  rendering  of  textures,  etc.;  2, 
Beauty  of  composition  in  line,  in  proportion, 
and  in  dark-and-light ;  3,  Beauty  of  light-and- 
shade,  and  of  color  effect.  Each  study  may 
involve  all  three,  but  it  is  best  to  make  one  aim 
paramount.  Plate  XXIII,  for  example,  had 
as  its  chief  aim,  beauty  of  color.  It  was  one 
of  a  series  of  studies  made  several  years  ago, 
by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  that  brilliant 
young  teacher,  Charles  M.  Campbell,  of 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  illustrating  the  favorite 
viands  of  various  races.  This  particular  group 


Plate  XXIV.  The  orignal  of  this  was  a  beautiful  colored  interior 
made  under  the  direction  of  Cheshire  L.  Boone,  Montclair,  N.  .1. 
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NOT  Jerusalem, 
Lowly  Bethlehem. 
Twas  that  gave  us 
Christ  to  save  us. 
Not  Jerusalem . 
EAVORED  Bethlehem 
I  Honored  is  that  nam? 
Thence  came  Jesus 
To  release  us 
Favored  Bethlehem 
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Plate  XXV.  Some  Christmas  cards.  1,  By  Ernst  Detterer,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  2,  Designer  unknown.  3,  By 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  4,  Design  copyrighted  by  Alfred  Bartlett.  5,  By  Royal  B.  Farnum,  Albany.  6,  Design  copyrighted 
by  the  Shop  of  Robert  Jarvie,  Chicago.  7,  Design  copyrighted  by  P.  F.  Volland  Co.,  Chicago.  8,  A  published  design. 
Designer  unknown.  9,  A  published  design.  Designer  unknown. 


was  set  up  in  honor  of  the  Italian  peasant. 

BEAUTIFUL  ROOMS.  Studies  in  the 
furnishing  of  rooms  offer  first  class  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  display  of  one’s  powers  (or  weak¬ 
nesses!)  in  delineation.  Plate  XXIV  is  from 
a  study  made  under  the  direction  of  Cheshire 


L.  Boone,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Unfortunately  the 
charming  color  of  the  original  is  not  repro¬ 
duced.  Good  training,  and  no  little  delight,  is 
to  be  found  in  making  careful  pencil  studies  of 
some  available  ugly  interior,  and  in  rendering 
it  in  some  beautiful  scheme  of  color. 
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High  School — Mechanical 


EVEN  the  label  “Mechanical”  is  not 
sufficient  to  smother  all  interest  in 
Christmas  and  the  free  joys  of  the  holi¬ 
days. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS.  Plate  XXV  shows 
a  few  of  these  missives  having  a  character  not 
entirely  foreign  to  mechanic  arts.  Very 
effective  cards  may  be  made  by  blue-printing. 
Fine  lettering,  well  spaced,  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  card  distinction  and  esthetic  value. 


USEFUL  GIFTS.  Of  course  these  have 
been  long  under  way.  A  belated  student 
somewhere  might  be  glad  to  try  Mr.  John  E. 
Barr’s  folding  camp  stool,  shown  in  Plate 
XXVI.  Here  are  Mr.  Barr’s  directions  for 
making  it: 

This  seat  should  be  made  of  hard  wood;  maple  is 
suitable  for  it.  Slats  for  the  top  of  the  seat,  wood  7-8" 
wide,  l/i"  thick.  Legs  and  bars  for  seat,  1YY  wide,  Y" 
thick.  Cross  bars  to  connect  the  legs,  \Y"  wide,  5-16" 
thick.  One  pair,  (A),  10"  long;  the  other,  (B),  11"  long. 
Notches  are  cut  obliquely  in  the  bars  at  C  to  lock  the 
seat  in  place. 

Put  together  with  four  round  head  rivets  1"  long;  have 
washer  for  each  rivet.  Have  head  of  each  rivet  on  out¬ 
side.  Sink  the  washer  end  of  the  rivet  in  the  wood  so 
it  will  not  interfere  with  closing  the  seat. 

Place  all  measures  on  each  piece  of  wood  before  round¬ 
ing  the  ends  which  are  to  be  finished  in  that  manner. 

Put  in  all  the  rivets  before  screwing  on  cross  pieces 
for  legs  and  scat. 

Triangular  bits  may  be  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the 
legs  to  make  the  seat  set  evenly  on  the  floor. 

We  have  found  that  a  watercolor  stain  under  varnish 
and  wax  is  more  desirable  than  merely  varnish  as  the 
stain  brings  out  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  also  acts  as 
a  filler. 

BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS.  The  distinction 
between  useful  and  beautiful  objects  is  often 
painfully  sharp!  Of  course,  theoretically,  all 
useful  objects  may  be  beautiful  and  should  be, 
and  all  beautiful  objects  are  useful  to  the 
human  spirit  in  one  way  or  another.  A  vase 
for  holding  a  flower  or  two,  such  as  either  of 
those  shown  in  Plate  XXVII  is  eminently  use¬ 
ful  to  one  who  enjoys  flowers,  and  may  itself 
be  exquisite  in  line.  Such  vases,  comprising  a 
test  tube  and  a  metallic  support  for  it,  are 
easily  made,  but  are  exacting.  Slovenly  work 
will  not  pass. 


Plate  XXVI.  A  folding  stool.  Made  by  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  John  E.  Barr,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Technical  and  Vocational 


THE  work  here  given  is  along  special  lines. 
Some  of  it  is  adapted  to  pupils  of  the 
upper  grammar  grades,  but  much  of  it  is 
for  older  pupils  following  special  courses  of 
instruction. 


BOOKBINDING  FOR  BEGINNERS 
POSTCARDHOLDER.  VIP.  Before  be¬ 
ginning  this  holder,  it  may  be  well  to  have  col¬ 
lections  made  of  cards  relating  to  a  definite 
subject.  Interest  in  the  study  of  various  in¬ 
dustries,  history,  and  geography  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  pictures,  and  in  many 
places  sets  of  cards  prepared  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  purchased. 

Materials:  Newsboard,  vellum,  and  lining  paper. 
Time:  8  hours. 


6  The  previous  Problems  in  this  series  have  appeared  as  follows:  I,  May  1912;  II,  September  1912;  III,  October 
1912;  IV,  February  1913;  V,  March  1913;  VI  (erroneously  printed  IV)  October  1913. 
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Plate  XXVII.  Novel  vase  designs  such  as  high  school  boys  can  make. 


This  holder  consists  of  an  outside  case  into 
which  the  inner  holder  slips  (See  Plate  XXIX). 
The  size  of  the  faces  may  be  determined  by 
individual  pupils,  but,  if  the  blocks  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  later  are  used,  it  will  be  quite  essential 
to  have  a  uniform  size  so  that  the  blocks  may 
be  used  interchangeably  among  the  pupils. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
broad  faces  of  the  outside  be  about  one  inch 
larger  in  each  direction  than  a  postcard,  and 
the  narrow  faces  1  YY  wide. 

Plan  the  foundation  of  a  single  piece  of  news- 
board,  as  wide  as  the  outside  length  of  the 
holder,  scored  to  divide  it  into  the  four  faces 
above  referred  to,  and  a  fifth  division  the  exact 
size  of  one  narrow  face.  Arrange  these  faces 


to  be  joined  at  their  long  edges  with  a  narrow 
face  on  each  end  of  the  strip  of  newsboard 
so  that  when  folded  together  one  narrow  face 
will  be  double,  which  gives  greater  stability 
to  the  shape  of  the  holder.  Plan  a  strip  of 
vellum  2  inches  wider  than  the  length  of  the 
case,  and  long  enough  to  extend  around  it, 
allowing  for  a  lap  at  one  corner.  It  will  be 
found  in  putting  on  this  vellum  that  it  will 
require  a  piece  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  width 
of  the  faces  as,  however  closely  it  may  be  put 
on,  it  “takes  up”  at  the  corners.  Therefore 
be  generous  with  the  lap  as  a  little  extra  length 
does  no  harm. 

For  the  inner  holder  plan  a  strip  of  news- 
board  1-8"  narrower  than  the  case,  scored  to 
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VELLUM 

2  or  THIS 


ft 

1 


Plate  XXVIII.  Dimension  sketches  of  the  parts  of  the  postcard  holder  described  by  Miss  Bean. 


divide  it  into  five  parts.  Two  parts  are  to  be 
of  the  same  length  as  the  case,  alternating  with 
two  narrow  faces  1-8"  less  than  thickness  of  the 
case  (that  they  may  fit  inside)  and  the  fifth 
piece  about  one  half  the  length  of  the  long  faces. 

Plan  two  strips  of  vellum  to  cover  the  narrow 
faces,  and  lap  onto  the  adjoining  faces  about 
1".  Allow  x/ i"  at  each  end  to  turn  over  the 
edges.  For  each  of  the  three  broad  faces,  plan 
a  covering  of  lining  paper  which  shall  allow  an 
edge  of  vellum  to  show  at  the  joints,  and  shall 
lap  over  the  other  edges  of  the  newsboard. 
Notice  that  these  three  pieces  are  of  three 
different  sizes. 

Make  dimensioned  sketches  of  all  pieces 
(See  Plate  XXVIII)  and  lay  out  and  cut  all 


parts.  Along  the  folding  lines  of  both  news- 
board  foundations,  score  and  fold  as  explained 
in  connection  with  the  box. 

When  pasting  the  vellum  onto  the  outside 
case,  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  have 
blocks  of  wood  to  work  around.  If  there  is  a 
woodworking  room  connected  with  the  school, 
these  blocks  may  well  be  made  there.  They 
should  be  at  least  the  full  length  of  the  case 
and  may  project  beyond  the  ends.  Their 
thickness  should  be  the  width  of  the  narrow 
faces,  and  their  width  may  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  broad  faces,  or  narrower.  If  narrower, 
the  blocks  may  be  slipped  along  as  the  vellum 
is  being  rubbed  down. 

The  strip  of  vellum6  for  covering  the  outside 
A  “  raw”  edge  pastes  down  more  closely 


6  The  selvage  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  a  covering  of  vellum, 
and  is  far  less  apparent. 
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Plate  XXIX.  The  postcard  holder  partly  open. 
An  illustration  of  the  method  of  covering  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  case  when  a  block  of  wood  is  used. 


is  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  child  to  cover 
it  with  paste,  before  a  part  of  it  has  dried.  It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  paste  a  little  more  than 
enough  for  one  face  at  a  time,  rub  this  down, 
apply  paste  again,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  By 
putting  the  paste  a  little  beyond  where  it  is 
needed  there  is  a  certainty  of  leaving  no  dry 
areas  at  the  corners. 

If  blocks  are  to  be  used,  paste  together  the 
two  end  divisions  of  the  newsboard,  put  the 
block  inside,  and  paste  on  the  strip  of  vellum. 
Place  one  end  of  the  vellum  flush  with  one  edge 
of  the  case,  and  cover  one  broad  face  first. 
(See  Plate  XXIX.)  Before  rubbing  down  the 
vellum  on  the  next  face,  be  sure  that  it  is  pulled 
as  closely  as  possible  over  the  edge,  leaving 


no  wrinkles  or  loose  places.  When  all  the  faces 
have  been  covered,  there  should  remain  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  vellum  to  lap  onto  the  face  first  covered. 
If  this  is  pasted  down  very  closely,  it  will  be 
almost  invisible. 

If  no  blocks  are  available,  three  faces  should 
be  covered  before  joining  the  two  end  pieces  or 
newsboard,  which  should  then  be  covered  as 
one  piece.  Lay  each  face  as  it  is  being  pasted 
so  that  one  edge  is  at  the  edge  of  the  desk  or 
table,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the  case  to  hang 
over  the  side.  (See  Plate  XXIX.)  In  this 
way  the  faces  may  be  easily  covered.  Next 
make  a  longitudinal  cut  in  the  projecting  vel¬ 
lum  as  far  as  the  newsboard  at  each  comer  of 
the  case.  The  resulting  laps  may  then  be  easily 
pasted  down  onto  the  inside  of  the  case. 

Over  the  narrow  faces  of  the  inner  holder 
paste  the  strips  of  vellum,  cut  for  this  purpose. 
Paste  and  fold  their  ends  over  the  edges  of  the 
newsboard.  These  ends  fit  a  little  better  if 
two  slits  are  made  in  each  at  the  fold  of  the 
newsboard.  Cover  the  broad  faces  with  the 
lining  paper,  turning  and  pasting  the  laps  over 
the  edges  closely.  The  comers  should  be  cut 
as  in  the  flat  objects  described  in  previous 
articles.  This  inner  part  should  not  be  pressed 
as  a  flat  piece  as  this  would  cause  the  paper  to 
crack  open  when  folded  for  use. 

If  desired,  the  inside  may  be  fined  with  white 
paper,  in  which  case  the  pieces  should  be  put 
in  separately  instead  of  in  one  long  strip. 
This  is  difficult  for  any  but  most  skilful  workers. 

B.  A  holder  of  similar  construction,  but 
of  convenient  size  to  hold  note  or  letter  paper, 
makes  an  excellent  fifing  case. 

C.  A  Scholar’s  Companion  may  be  made 
by  substituting  an  open  box  for  the  inside. 

Florence  O.  Bean, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

COSTUME  ILLUSTRATION.  V7.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  work  previously  described,  thrown 
into  tabulated  form,  for  convenience,  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  follows: 

Topical  Outline 

Reviewing  the  work  previously  described. 

Fashion  Drawing  in  Pencil,  Pen-and-ink,  Color  and  Wash: 
Pattern  Illustration 
Style  Drawing 
Fashion  Illustration 


7  This  is  the  fifth  instalment  of  a  series  of  lessons  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Newcomb,  of  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City, — “the  school  where  they  have  too  good  a  time!”  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  May 
number,  the  second  in  the  June  number,  the  third  in  the  September  number,  and  the  fourth  in  the  November  number. 
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Plate  XXX.  A  series  of  pose  sketches  made  by  H.  Karfuukle,  a  pupil  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Florence  A.  Newcomb,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City. 


Pose  Drawing: 

Drawing  in  Outline 
Representation : 

Detail  Drawing 
Accessories 

Anatomy:  Structure,  Contours,  Action 
Notes  on  Perspective  and  Costume  Design: 

Principles  Reviewed  and  Applied 
Principles  of  Design 
Sources  of  Historic  Costume 
Present  Tendencies 
Personality 
Modern  Costume 

Supplementary  Exercises,  or  Home-work. 
In  order  to  gain  freedom  in  sketching  the  figure 
and  to  become  familiar  with  possible  poses, 
five  figures  of  the  same  pose  should  be  drawn 
every  week,  proceeding  as  follows:  See  Plate 
XXX.  Draw  five  three-quarter  views  stand¬ 
ing  on  both  feet;  make  five  changes  in  the  pose 
of  arms  and  three  in  that  of  the  head.  Then, 
in  the  same  way,  the  three-quarter  figure  with 
the  weight  on  one  foot,  with  another  set  of 
poses  for  arms  and  head.  Carry  these  exer¬ 
cises  through  the  term,  using  the  front,  side 
and  back  views  of  the  figure  with  the  changes 
of  arms  and  the  head.  The  figures  need  only 
the  simplest  garment,  but  the  head  may  be 
developed.  In  the  end  the  pupils  have  a 
summary  of  poses  to  use  for  reference. 

Sketch  Books.  Students  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  sketch  notes  of  action,  etc.,  from 
figures  at  home  or  seen  in  the  street,  and  should 
be  called  upon  to  show  these  books  in  class 
every  now  and  then. 

Detailed  Representation.  During  the  course 


of  costume  illustration  there  should  be  a  series 
of  problems  in  detailed  representation.  The 
time  taken  for  this  work  depends  upon  the 
facility  of  the  class.  The  teacher  should  in¬ 
struct  the  class  in  the  approach  to  the  problems 
but  give  individual  criticism  as  students  choose 
different  objects  for  study.  This  is  the  real 
work  of  the  course  and  the  success  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  problem  depends  upon  its  thoroughness. 

Ex.  1 .  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  interpret  in  pencil,  samples  of  tucking, 
shirring,  and  gathering  full  size.  See  A,  Plate 
XXXI. 

Ex.  2 .  Study  laces  and  embroideries  making 
three  drawings  of  each:  first,  full  size,  flat; 
second,  full  size,  gathered;  third,  reduce  to  size 
used  for  detail  in  fashion  plates.  See  B. 
Supplementary  Exercise. 

a.  Write  list  of  laces  and  embroideries 
with  descriptions  or  samples  of  each. 

b.  Make  a  plate  of  folded  underwear  from 
the  garments,  applying  exercises  1  and  2  for 
details. 

Ex.  3.  Represent  figured  and  flowered  tex¬ 
tiles  such  as  foulards,  dimities,  etc. 

a.  Draw  full  size.  b.  Reduce. 

Note  that  in  the  trade,  especially  in  cat¬ 
alogue  work,  the  detail  of  lace  and  embroidery 
are  never  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  garment. 

Ex.  4 •  Drapery.  Sketch  draped  textiles 
making  studies  of  cotton,  woolen  and  silk 
materials. 
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Plate  XXXI.  (A)  Detailed  representation  from  samples  of  construction.  (B)  Sketches  clipped  from  a  sheet  of 
studies  from  samples  of  goods,  by  Mollie  Senese.  (C)  Detailed  representation  of  costume  accessories,  Marie  Kopf. 
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a.  Treat  in  simple,  accented  outline. 

b.  Treat  in  simple,  masses  of  shadow. 

c.  Details  of  fold  structure  studied. 

d.  Apply  to  sketches  of  garments  and 

scarfs. 


tration  is  given  to  be  worked  up  into  a  fashion 
plate,  using  details  from  exercises  2  and  3 
or  4. 

Supplementary  Exercises.  Make  a  novelty 
booklet  illustrating  accessories  seen  in  shops, 


Plate  XXXII.  The  fourth  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  “Playmates  from  other  Lands.” 


Ex.  5.  Sketch  accessories,  applying  the 
principles  of  perspective  and  construction  to: 
collars,  belts,  fans,  bags,  parasols,  ornaments, 
bows,  artificial  flowers,  hats,  shoes,  etc.  See 
C,  Plate  XXXI.  Some  of  these  exercises  may 
be  done  outside  of  class. 

This  study  of  detail  trains  in  technic  and 
should  be  used  in  the  composition  of  fashion 
plates;  for  instance,  a  problem  may  be  given 
in  which  the  figure  wears  a  dress  of  a  textile 
design  sketched  in  exercise  3,  and  carries  a 
bag  as  sketched  in  exercise  5,  or  a  pattern  illus- 


etc.,  working  it  up  decoratively,  as  if  for  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Florence  A.  Newcomb, 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  Hew  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XXXII  shows  the  fourth  in  the  series  of 
designs  for  coloring,  by  Miss  Rachel  Weston, 
made  especially  to  help  teachers  in  their 
geography  work.  Here  are  Miss  Weston ’b 
notes  on  coloring  the  Mexico  card: 
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MEXICO 

In  a  corner  of  the  market  Busante  has  a  basket  of  fruit 
to  sell,  while  Carlotta  is  busy  making  tortillas  from 
crushed  corn. 

The  sky  is  a  clear  pale  yellow;  the  distance  a  violet 
grey;  the  walls  of  reddish  brick  and  grey  plaster;  the 
ground  a  light  brown. 

Busante’s  hat  is  a  neutral  tone  with  a  band  of  green, 
orange  and  blue.  His  serape  is  dull  orange;  the  trou- 


Athens,  though  built  in  the  last  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Plate  XXXIII.  It 
marked  an  advance  over  the  horizontal  dial. 
Octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  gnomon  or  stile 
from  every  comer,  the  positions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  could  be  noted  on  the  va¬ 
rious  sides.  The  shadows  of  the  ends  of  the 
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Plate  XXXIII.  The  fourth  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs 
for  the  blackboard  with  the  history  of  time  keeping  as  motif. 


sera  white.  The  light  yellow  fruit  is  in  a  basket,  olive 
green  in  color.  For  the  jug,  use  burnt  sienna  and  green. 

Carlotta’s  dark  braids  are  wound  with  orange  ribbon. 
Her  face  and  arms  are  a  light  clear  brown;  the  dress  a 
yellowish  tone  with  kerchief  and  sash  of  green. 

The  large  bowl  is  yellow  and  white,  the  other  blue  and 
white.  The  tortillas  are  a  light  yellow  and  the  stones 
grey.  The  coals  are  orange  and  the  inside  stone  yellow. 
Chinese  white  will  give  the  whiff  of  smoke. 

When  all  the  colors  are  dry,  go  over  the  picture  except 
the  sky  and  fire  with  a  thin  wash  of  violet. 

Paint  the  letter  space  with  a  wash  of  yellow  ochre  and 
the  cactus  a  dull  green. 

THE  CALENDAR.  The  device  for  keeping 
time  used  with  the  calendar  this  month,  is  the 
famous  Tower  of  the  Winds,  still  standing  in 


gnomons  traced  curves  upon  the  vertical  walls. 
Certain  of  these  are  well  defined  by  incisions 
on  the  stone  and  upon  them  not  only  hours  but 
fractions  of  hours  are  indicated.  The  eight 
faces  of  the  tower,  turned  toward  the  points 
of  the  compass,  bear  sculptured  reliefs  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  winds,  the  names  of 
which  are  indicated  by  inscriptions.  On  the 
North  is  Boreas,  a  cross-looking  old  man  in  a 
heavy  cloak;  on  the  south  is  Notos,  the  rain- 
bringer,  a  young  man  with  a  large  water-jar; 
on  the  east  is  Apeliotes,  a  young  man  with  ears 
of  corn  and  fruit;  on  the  west  is  Zephyr,  a 
handsome  youth  with  spring  flowers  dropping 
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from  the  folds  of  his  garment.  Winds  from  the 
intermediate  points  are  also  appropriately 
symbolized.  On  the  top  was  a  Triton  which 
turned  with  the  wind,  his  staff  indicating  the 
direction  from  which  it  came.  Inside  the 
tower  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  water- 
clock,  but  not  now  sufficiently  complete  to 
enable  us  to  know  just  how  it  worked.  This 
Meteorological  Station  and  town  clock,  or 
Horologium,  was  built  by  Andronikas  of 
Kyrrhos,  a  town  in  Syria.  The  quotation 
printed  beneath  the  calendar  is  from  Bion,  a 
Greek  poet  who  was  born  in  Smyrna  during 
the  first  part  of  the  third  century,  B.  C.  He 
spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily 
where  Theocritos  lived  and  wrote  his  immor¬ 
tal  idyls. 

CHRISTMAS  MATERIAL.  Plates 
XXXIV  and  XXXV  were  designed  and  drawn 
in  ink  by  James  Hall  for  those  who  are  ambi¬ 
tious  to  have  more  beautiful  school  work  this 
Christmastide.  The  various  elements,  all 
symbolic,  are  adaptable  to  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
They  may  all  be  translated  easily  into  red  and 
green. 

FIGURE  STUDIES.  The  newer  lines  of 
work  in  upper  grammar  grades  and  the  high 
school  are  creating  a  demand  for  reference 


material  upon  the  human  figure.  Costume 
design  involves  not  only  pose  drawing,  but. 
studies  of  well  developed,  finely  proportioned 
figures  for  draping.  The  figure  is  being  used 
in  school  publications  both  symbolically  and 
decoratively,  with  increasing  frequency.  In 
this  field,  as  everybody  knows,  the  drapery  is  of 
prime  importance;  its  lines  must  be  graceful 
and  appropriate  to  the  pose.  Commercial 
advertising  is  another  new  topic  in  which  the 
figure  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part. 
For  public  school  work  good  photographic 
studies  of  the  figure  are  preferable  from  several 
points  of  view,  to  studies  from  life  direct. 
Good  photographic  studies  present  beautiful 
figures  in  well  considered  poses,  gracefully 
draped  and  charmingly  lighted;  they  often 
furnish  exactly  the  data  needed,  and  present  it 
in  a  time-saving  way,  for  beginners  can  glean 
from  the  flat  more  successfully  than  from  the 
round.  Plate  III  shows  a  typical  study  of  the 
figure,  appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season, 
made  by  Mr.  Earl  C.  Titus  of  Boston,  himself 
an  illustrator  for  one  of  the  Boston  dailies. 
Mr.  Titus,  knowing  something  of  the  needs  of 
the  profession,  has  been  successful  in  producing 
an  extensive  and  unusually  beautiful  fine  of 
studies,  now  available  for  general  use,  through 
the  Aurora  Studios,  Boston.  See  page  316. 


THOSE  VOICES  FROM  ON  HIGH  ARE  MUTE  J 
THE  STAR  THE  WISE  MEN  SAW  IS  DIMJ 
BUT  HOPE  STILL  GUIDES  THE  WANDERER’S  FOOT, 
AND  FAITH  RENEWS  THE  ANGEL-HYMN: 
GLORY  TO  GOD  IN  LOFTIEST  HEAVEN! 

TOUCH  WITH  GLAD  HAND  THE  ANCIENT  CHORD J 
GOOD  TIDINGS  UNTO  MAN  FORGIVEN, 

PEACE  FROM  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  LORD! 

Stephen  Hawker. 
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Plate  XXXIV.  Suggestions  for  Christmas  decorations.  By  James  Hall. 


Plate  XXXV.  Suggestions  for  Christmas  decorations.  By  James  Hall. 


A  Christmas  Model.  From  the  Aurora  Studios,  Boston. 
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Economy  in  Wood 

By  Helen  B.  Hoover 

Director  of  A  rt  and  Manual  Training,  Georgia  Normal 
and  Industrial  College ,  Milledgeville ,  Ga. 

GOOD  wood  was  scarce,  the  College  was  a 
large  and  growing  one,  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  practice  economy  in  buying 
materials  for  the  large  classes  taking  Manual 
Training. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  get  well  seasoned 
wood  from  the  local  lumber  yard  for  small 
problems,  and  we  possessed  no  machine  saws 
as  our  equipment  was  new  and  limited.  Fi¬ 
nally  we  decided  to  try  a  new  venture;  buying 
large  packing  boxes  from  a  dry  goods  merchant, 
tearing  them  apart  and  using  the  best  pieces 
for  our  work.  These  boxes  were  selected  at 
the  store  and  sent  to  our  shop  at  little  expense; 
some  were  half  the  size  of  a  piano  box  and  cost 
but  sixteen  cents  delivered. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  get  these  in  shape 
for  class  use  without  taking  class  time.  In  the 
Training  School,  we  found  four  or  five  of  the 
boys  who  were  willing  to  do  some  work  during 
out-of-school  hours.  A  foreman  was  appointed 
to  supervise  their  work  and  the  boys  were  paid 
from  one  to  five  cents  for  each  box  they  took 
apart.  The  work  was  done  in  a  methodical 
manner,  good  nails  were  kept,  poor  pieces  of 
wood  discarded,  and  all  good  pieces  sorted 
as  to  width  and  thickness.  In  similar  boxes, 
a  uniformity  in  size  of  wood  was  found,  so  this 
was  not  difficult.  After  placing  the  wood  in 
neat  piles  on  the  racks  they  were  labelled  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students  in  selecting 
material.  Large  classes  and  short  hours  make 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  system  and 
order  in  details. 

The  venture  so  far  was  good;  by  paying  the 
boys  it  gave  an  incentive  to  them  and  the  work 
demanded  care  and  considerable  skill  in  tear¬ 
ing  apart  without  splitting  the  pieces.  The 
wood  proved  to  be  clear,  soft,  white  pine. 
Some  pieces  were  as  wide  as  nine  inches.  The 
thickness  varied  from  three-eighths  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Besides  giving  us  good 


wood,  it  was  a  good  lesson  in  economy  for 
Seniors  to  witness,  as  many  of  them,  wheD 
graduated  would  teach  in  communities  where 
the  same  difficulty  would  confront  them. 

Wood  obtained  in  this  way  was  suited  to 
our  exercises  and  problems  which  came  first 
in  the  Manual  Training  work.  As  it  was  so 
easily  worked  with,  students  took  greater 
pleasure  in  doing  their  work.  Some  of  the 
problems  were  the  following: 

(1)  Flat  problems  for  planing  exercises  and 
adapting  surface  or  unit  design:  • 

Table  tiles 
Key  racks 
Match  strikes 
Pencil  sharpeners 

(2)  Problems  involving  simple  construction, 
as  glueing  and  nailing.  These  were  limited  in 
size  only  as  original  designs  were  encouraged: 

Tie-racks 
Broom-holders 
Match  boxes 
Stationery  cases 
Clock  cases 

Lamp  stands  and  shades 

The  clock  cases  and  lamps  were  especially 
good ;  Ingersoll  watches  and  alarm  clocks  were 
purchased  and  a  suitable  cover  planned.  An 
article  of  use  and  beauty  well  designed  and 
made  for  wall  or  stand  was  the  result.  The 
lamp  was  small,  for  desk  or  dresser  use. 

(3)  Heaviest  problems  made  of  box  material: 
Book  ends 

Magazine  racks 
Book  shelves 
Sewing  stands 

The  sewing  stand  was  an  excellent  problem 
for  the  girls  who  were  taking  sewing.  After 
staining  these,  a  cretonne  lining  in  harmonious 
color  was  tacked  in  the  box.  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  stands  were  made  of  cheese  boxes 
and  four  upright  supports.  Enamelled  white 
and  lined  with  a  dainty  material  they  added 
greatly  to  the  charm  and  comfort  of  the  sewing 
rooms. 

Our  experiment  in  the  use  of  store  boxes, 
was  a  decided  success  from  every  view  point. 
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Plate  I.  Children’s  designs  “before  and  after”  constructive  criticism. 


It  went  to  prove  that  beauty,  sometimes  lies 
in  the  commonest  things  about  us. 

An  interesting  and  practical  book  on  “Box 
Furniture,”  has  been  written  by  Louise  Brig¬ 
ham.  It  gave  me  many  suggestions  but  the 
articles  described  could  not  be  adapted  to  my 
needs.  They  would  probably  be  valuable  to 
others,  however. 

Constructive  Criticism 

NEVER  KILL  THE  QOOSE  THAT  LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGG. 

IN  criticising  the  work  of  children,  the  pre¬ 
cious  quality,  the  original  element,  should 


be  respected.  The  “idea”  should  be  retained; 
the  form  in  which  it  is  embodied  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  As  a  rule  only  such  changes  should 
be  made  as  are  explainable  to  the  child.  He 
should  be  able  to  see  why.  Plates  I  and  II 
show  designs  by  children,  redrawn  by  Mr.  Hall, 
to  illustrate  criticism  of  the  right  kind.  The 
“Bethlehem”  cover,  Plate  I,  at  the  left,  de¬ 
signed  by  a  fifth  grade  pupil,  lacks  unity.  The 
star  with  its  rays  is  an  irresistible  attraction. 
So  is  the  large  B  with  its  stout  frame,  severing 
it  so  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  word.  The 
star  is,  unfortunately,  black.  A  star  should 
suggest  light.  The  work  is  part  freehand  and 
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part  rigidly  mechanical.  The  revised  form 
groups  the  attractions;  the  capital  and  the 
other  letters  are  brought  more  closely  into 
sympathy  by  changes  in  relative  size  and 
position;  the  star  is  light;  the  whole  freehand. 


two  talk  at  the  same  time  confusingly.  Mr. 
Hall  has  brought  wreath  and  stocking  into 
perfect  sympathy,  and  has  suppressed  one  of 
the  sentiments.  He  has  also  removed  the 
shading  which  suggested  a  shadow,  but  was 


Plate  II.  Children’s  designs  “before  and  after”  constructive  criticism. 


The  “Merry  Christmas”  cover  by  a  fourth 
grade  child,  appears  to  have  a  card  bearing 
an  ornament  superimposed,  in  an  accidental 
position  upon  another  card  bearing  lettering. 
The  rectangular  forms  are  not  pleasing  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pyramidal  mass  formed  by  the 
lettering,  the  drooping  leaves  and  the  dark 
berries.  Drooping  leaves  never  suggest  joy. 
Freehand  and  mechanical  are  again  combined. 
The  corrected  form  shows  the  whole  controlled 
by  the  rectangle,  and  all  the  work  freehand. 

Plate  II  shows  three  Christmas  designs  re¬ 
vised.  In  the  Stocking  design  the  wreath  vies 
with  the  stocking  for  first  place.  The  lettering 
in  the  wreath  says  in  a  general  way  what  the 
other  lettering  says  more  specifically.  The 
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not  intended  to  represent  a  shadow.  “Sweets 
to  the  Sweet”  has  been  made  consistently 
bisymmetrical  in  general  plan;  the  drooping 
lines  have  been  replaced  by  cheerful  lines, 
moving  gracefully  outward  and  upward.  The 
“Bouquet”  has  been  huddled,  so  that  its  mass 
is  more  evident.  In  the  original,  above,  the 
elements  seemed  flying  apart!  The  vertical 
and  horizontal  movements  were  in  a  tug  of  war. 
In  the  corrected  form  the  horizontal  has  won. 
Notice  also  that  the  horizontal  has  won  in  the 
shape  of  the  page  itself.  The  vase  was  ugly 
(straight  lines  and  circular  curve).  Mr.  Hall 
has  brought  the  mass  of  the  vase  into  harmony 
with  the  spray.  Notice  that  the  curves  in  the 
corrected  leaves  and  the  vase  are  not  circular. 


■□□□□□□□□□□□□! 


WE  MAY  WIN  WITHOUT  CREDIT  OR  BACKING  OR  STYLE, 

WE  MAY  WIN  WITHOUT  ENERGY,  SKILL,  OR  A  SMILE, 

WITHOUT  PATIENCE  OR  APTITUDE,  PURPOSE  OR  WIT - 

WE  MAY  EVEN  SUCCEED  IF  WE’RE  LACKING  IN  GRIT) 

BUT  TAKE  IT  FROM  ME  AS  A  MIGHTY  SAFE  HINT — - 
A  CIVILIZED  MAN  CANNOT  WIN  WITHOUT  PRINT.  L.  H.  Robbins. 


BUT  as  the  holi¬ 
day  season  ap¬ 
proaches  one  is 
inclined  to  let  up  a 
little  in  his  reading, — 
to  read  for  pleasure, 
to  skim  for  fun,  to 
glance  through  for  a 
chance  to  smile  and 
pass  on.  And  every 
season  the  publishers 
offer  us  more  and 
more  beautiful 
things,  to  beguile  us 
©  w  #  to  buy  for  our  friends. 
The  Editor  of  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  would  not  assume 
to  pass  judgment  on  what  you  should  look  at, 
much  less  on  what  you  should  buy;  but  he 
would  like  to  help  you  even  if  only  as  Robert 
C.  Metcalf  used  to  help  his  wife  shop.  Mr. 
Metcalf  used  to  say,  “I  go  along  not  because 
the  good  woman  prizes  my  judgment  in  the 
least  but  because  she  wants  somebody  to 
nudge  and  to  say  ‘Would  you?’  to  occasion¬ 
ally.” 

Beautiful  Cards  and  Booklets 

Any  of  Alfred  Bartlett’s  Christmas  cards 
rank  as  fine  art  in  printing.  They  are  always 
temperate  in  color,  chaste  in  design,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality.  As  a  rule  the  stock  is 
hand-made,  and  the  text  hand-lettered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  art.  The 
text  has  always  a  fine  literary  quality.  In 
short  Mr.  Bartlett’s  publications  reflect  that 
cultivation,  reserve,  and  grace  of  manner  which 
one  associates  with  the  finest  people  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  produced. 


The  P.  F.  Volland  “Art  Publications,  ”  are 
in  strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Bartlett’s.  Hand- 
lettered,  with  appropriate  decorative  and  pic¬ 
torial  additions,  they  make  their  appeal  first 
as  beautifully  colored  things.  The  “Little 
Gift  Books”  show  the  Volland  art  at  its  best. 
It  is  art,  fine  art  in  booklet  making;  but  new 
art.  Each  little  volume  is  unique  and  radiates 
the  joy  of  those  who  produced  it.  You  cannot 
hold  one  in  your  hand  without  feeling  a  little 
better  satisfied  with  fife.  A  courteous  letter, 
with  a  stamp,  to  100  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  would  secure  a  catalogue  printed  in 
colors  showing  a  hundred  or  more  Christmas 
and  New  Year  publications. 

The  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  of  Boston  pub¬ 
lishes  another  attractive  line  of  “Little  Gifts,” 
known  as  “The  Canterbury  Series.”  Several 
of  these,  A  Little  Book  of  Christmas  Thoughts, 
My  Christmas  Gift,  The  Perfect  Year,  If 
Wishes  Were  Horses,  etc.,  are  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Osgood  Grover,  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
School  Arts  Magazine.  There  are  in  all 
twenty-two  titles,  each  in  an  appropriate 
and  tasteful  format,  and  offered  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  The  “Canterbury  Gift 
Books”  constitute  another  series'  of  com¬ 
mendable  design  and  make,  sold  at  fifty  cents 
each. 

Paul  Elder  &  Company’s  Christmas  cards 
have  a  character  of  their  own.  They  are  well 
designed  but  have  a  certain  free,  breezy,  snappy 
quality,  both  in  form  and  color,  that  smacks 
of  San  Francisco  rather  than  of  Boston.  This 
company’s  “Vest  Pocket  Helps,”  pretty  book¬ 
lets  only  2  3-8"  x  3Jd>",  dealing  with  ethical  and 
religious  themes,  are  unique  and  praiseworthy. 
They  sell  for  ten  cents  each,  Headquarters, 
239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Among  the  many  other  makers  of  holiday 
tokens, — and  every  year  there  are  more  of 
them  producing  finer  things, — are  several 
whose  publications  have  become  widely  known 
as  excellent:  The  Handicraft  Guild,  9  North 
10th  St.,  Minneapolis;  The  Rust  Craft  Shop, 
Kansas  City,  whose  new  address  is  60  India 
St.,  Boston;  The  University  Art  Shop,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.;  The  A.  M.  Davis  Company,  Boston; 
The  Pholson  Galleries,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.; 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
The  Cardcrafters  Guild,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
The  Fine  Arts  Shop,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Martha  Feller  King,  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
Jessie  MacNichol,  Boston,  Mass.;  Beulah 
Mitchell  Clute,  Park  Ridge,  III.;  The  Hand¬ 
icraft  Shop,  712  Pine  St.,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Gift  Books  for  Children 

When  it  comes  to  gift  books  for  children  we 
still  have  to  look  chiefly  to  “the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try.”  The  stock  of  such  books  carried  by 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New 
York,  is  unsurpassed.  The  cutest  of  these 
are  the  4  x  5%  inch  books  by  Beatrix  Potter, 
the  best  of  which,  from  the  pictorial  point  of 
view,  are  The  Tales  of  Peter  Rdbbitt,  The  Tale 
of  Benjamin  Bunny,  The  Tale  of  Mrs.  Tittle- 
mouse,  and  The  Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice.  These 
have  86  pages,  a  third  of  which  show  pictures 
in  full  color.  From  the  esthetic  and  art- 
educational  point  of  view  the  books  of  R. 
Caldecott  are  better.  Some  of  these  are  books 
the  size  of  those  already  mentioned,  solid  full 
of  pictures,  all  cleverly. -pen-drawn,  a  third  of 
them  having  the  added  charm  of  coloring  in 
delicate  flat  or  slightly  graded  tones.  The 
subjects  are  taken  from  Mother  Goose  and  other 
familiar  folk-lore  rhymes.  These  books  sell 
for  50  cents  apiece, — an  astonishingly  low 
figure  considering  the  amount  of  color  printing 
they  contain.  For  60  cents  may  be  had  a 
“dear”  little  Mother  Goose,  illustrated  by 
Kate  Greenaway;  and  for  three  times  that 
amount,  another  of  her  charming  books,  Under 
the  Window.  In  both  books  her  well  known 
harmonious  coloring  makes  every  page  a 
delight.  Among  the  captivating  dollar  books 
must  be  mentioned  Johnny  Crow’s  Garden, 
and  Johnny  Crow’s  Party,  drawn  by  L.  Leslie 
Brooke,  full  of  clever,  humorous,  characteriza¬ 


tion  cf  animals  and  birds,  with  unusually  clear- 
toned  color  plates,  5"  x  6J4,/  in  size,  perfectly 
adapted  to  copying  in  pencil  or  indelible  ink 
outline  and  wash,  and  the  more  recent  of  his 
“Children’s  Books,”  Vol.  I,  containing  The 
Three  lAttle  Pigs,  and  Tom  Thumb;  and  Vol.  II, 
The  Golden  Goose,  and  The  Three  Bears.  Dew- 
drops  from  Fairyland,  by  Lucy  M.  Scott,  with 
illustrations  by  A.  Duncan  Carse,  is  a  $1.25 
book.  It  contains  nine  full-page  plates  in  full 
color  with  many  fine  drawings  in  the  text. 
The  color  plates  are  of  the  “school”  of  Arthur 
Rackam  and  Warwick  Goble,  lovely  in  expres¬ 
sive  line  and  delicately  modulated  color.  For 
children  who  love  to  paint  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Randolph  Caldicott’s  Painting 
Books  (50  cents),  unless  it  be  Walter  Crane’s 
Painting  Book,  which  may  be  had  at  the  same 
price.  Some  day  let  us  hope  some  of  America’s 
best  artists  will  be  employed  by  some  American 
publisher  to  make  American  Painting  Books  as 
fine  as  these  English  publications. 

W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  list,  among  their  new  publications, 
Dolls  of  Many  Lands.  By  Mary  Haselton  Wade. 
Illustrated  by  colored  plates.  Price  $1.00. 
Adventures  of  Miss  Tabby  Gray.  By  Adelaide 
S.  Baylor.  Illustrated  by  Josephine  Bruce. 
Price  50  cents.  Their  “Girls’  and  Boys’ 
Dollar  Bookshelf”  books  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  offer  a- 
mong  other  fine  things,  three  books  of  special 
interest  to  children.  The  Goop  Directory.  By 
Gelett  Burgess.  The  cleverest  “primer  of 
ethics”  ever  written.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  Postpaid  56  cents.  The  Kewpies: 
Their  Book.  By  Rose  O’Neil.  These  are  the 
children  of  Billiken,  the  son  of  the  King 
Brownie  of  long  ago.  The  Kewpies  exist  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  people  happy. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Postpaid  $1.40. 
Flossie  Fisher’s  Funnies.  By  Helene  Nyce. 
These  popular  silhouettes,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  are  here  presented 
in  book  form  with  blank  pages  for  children’s 
interpretations  of  them.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  Postpaid  $1.18.  The  Hungarian 
Fairy  Book.  By  Nander  Pognay.  The  first 
book  in  English  on  Hungarian  fairy  lore. 
Illustrated  in  two  colors.  Postpaid  $1.47. 
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The  Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
offer  the  children  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  by  Anne  Batchelor.  Price 
50  cents.  Fairy  Tales,  by  Hans  Christian 
Anderson,  and  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Both 
illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton.  Price  $1.50 
each.  The  Arabian  Nights,  with  130  illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  Heath  Robinson  and  Helen  Strat¬ 
ton.  Price  $1.50.  Home  Fun,  by  Cecil  H. 
Bullivant.  “A  serious  effort  to  present  in 
practical  shape  almost  every  kind  of  home 
diversion.”  Price  -$1.50.  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,  by  Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated 
by  Bessie  Collins  Pease.  Price  $1.50.  A 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Illustrated  by  Bessie  Collins 
Pease.  Price  $1.50.  The  Little  Tod  Library, 
Dodge’s  Nature  Books,  and  Dodge’s  Picture 
Book  Series,  are  worth  examination.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  214  East 
23rd  Street,  New  York. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  offer  seven 
“classics  in  holiday  edition,”  including  Mar¬ 
jorie  Daw  by  Aldrich,  and  The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane  by  Longfellow.  Among  their  “Fanciful 
Tales  for  Little  Folks”  are  The  House  with  the 
Silver  Door,  Tappan,  illustrated  by  Emily 
H.  Chamberlain.  Price,  $1.00  net;  and  the 
Ballads  of  the  Be-Ba-Boes  by  D.  K.  Stevens, 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Heidi.  By  Johanna  Spyri.  A  new  holiday 
edition  of  this  famous  story,  with  illustrations 
in  color  by  Copeland  is  published  by  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  Price  $1.50. 
The  White  Duckling,  a  collection  of  Russian 
folk  tales,  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole 
and  illustrated  by  eight  drawings  in  color  by 
Bilibin,  is  also  published  by  Crowell.  Price 
$1.00. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils.  By 
Selma  Lagerlof.  Twenty-five  illustrations  in 
color  by  Mary  Hamilton  Frye.  Price  $2.50 
net.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

The  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
A  beautiful  edition  illustrated  in  color  by  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Edward  Detmold.  Price  $2.50  net. 
Mother  Goose.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham.  “The  most  beautiful  edition  of  Mother 
Goose  ever  made.”  Price  $2.50  net.  The 
Century  Company. 


Birthday  Books,  Every  Day  Books  (of 
quotations),  Guest  Books,  Toast  Books,  Menu 
Books,  Game  Books,  and  such  like,  always  in 
demand,  are  to  be  had  in  great  variety,  well 
designed  and  made,  of  the  publishers,  Barse 
and  Hopkins,  526  West  26th  Street,  New  York, 
Illustrated  catalogue  upon  application,  with 
stamp. 

A  Few  of  the  Handsome  New 
Volumes 

“GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ANYBODY” 

The  Legends  of  King  Arthur.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Sir  James  Knowles.  Illustrated 
by  Lancelot  Speed.  $2.00.  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co. 

The  Critic  in  the  Orient.  By  George  Hamlin 
Fitch.  Illustrated  by  6S  fine  plates  from  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  Manila.  Price  $2.00.  Old  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sions  of  California.  By  Paul  Elder.  “Illus¬ 
trated  chiefly  from  photographs  by  western 
artists.”  Unique,  in  being  printed  on  heavy 
paper  of  middle  value,  neutral  gray,  the  best 
possible  mount  for  the  prints.  The  volume 
carries  with  it  something  of  the  sad  beauty, 
something  of  the  surprising  loveliness  of  the 
forlorn  old  missions  themselves,  still  dreaming 
day  and  night  of  the  vanished  races,  light  and 
dark,  that  once  thronged  them.  Fifty  illus¬ 
trations.  Price  $3.50.  Paul  Elder  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Christmas  Stories.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  twelve  illustrations  in  color  by  Spencer 
B.  Nichols.  $1.70  postpaid.  Christmas  in 
Ritual  and  Tradition.  By  C.  A.  Miles.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  and  black-and-white.  $3.67 
postpaid.  Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden. 
By  Mary  Fenollose.  A  book  of  verses  imbued 
with  the  Japanese  spirit,  written  for  children. 
$1.61  postpaid.  The  three  books  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Mural  Painting  in  America.  By  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield.  One  of  the  best  of  our  mural 
painters.  Price  $2.00  net.  Art  and  Common 
Sense.  By  Royal  Cortissoz.  A  defense  of  the 
layman’s  point  of  view.  Price  $1.75  net. 
The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  By  Kenneth 
Grahme.  Illustrated  with  rare  skill,  by  Paul 
Branson.  “Kenneth  Brahme’s  most  beautiful 
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book.”  Price  $2.00  net.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Whistler  Slones.  By  Don  C.  Seitz.  A 
collection  of  gossipy  and  witty  Whistler  anec¬ 
dotes.  Price  75  cents  net.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Philosophy  of  Art.  By  Edward  How¬ 
ard  Griggs,  America’s  most  fascinating  plat¬ 
form  teacher,  is  offered  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  at 
$1.60  by  mail. 

The  Home  in  Good  Taste.  By  Elsie  de  Wolfe. 
A  friendly  account  of  the  experience  of  one  of 
our  most  successful  home  decorators.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Four  plates  in  color.  Price  $2.50. 
The  Century  Company.  Romantic  America. 
By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  A  sumptuous 
volume  with  80  illustrations,  half-tone  over 
a  tint  block.  Price  $5  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Art.  By  Charles  H. 
Caffin.  Fully  illustrated.  This  volume,  is 
the  famous  old  Short  History  of  Art,  by  Julia 
B.  De  Forest,  edited,  revised  and  largely  re¬ 
written,  with  289  new  illustrations.  By  this 
work  the  author  of  How  to  Study  Pictures, 
The  Story  of  American  Painting,  etc.,  has 
placed  teachers  of  art  under  renewed  obliga¬ 
tion.  This,  his  latest  work,  takes  its  place  at 
once  in  the  first  rank  among  books  in  this  field. 
The  art  of  each  period,  in  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  painting,  is  treated  co-ordinately, 
with  reference  to  both  the  preceding  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  periods.  It  brings  into  the  history  of 
art  the  work  of  some  of  the  foremost  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters  now  living.  Price 
$3.00  net.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 


Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art.  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  Illustrated.  Delightfully  an¬ 
swering  the  question,  “What  can  an  American 
see  in  Belgium?”  Price  $1.25  net.  Michel¬ 
angelo:  A  Record  of  His  Life.  By  Robert  W. 
Carden.  Fully '  illustrated.  Based  on  the 
Master’s  own  letters  and  papers.  Price  $3.00 
net.  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  This 
house  has  just  issued  also,  Miss  Eleanor  H. 
Rowland’s  last  book,  The  Significance  of  Art. 
Price  $1  net.  Anything  by  this  author  is 
worth  reading. 

The  Bodley  Head  Natural  History.  By  E. 
D.  Cuming.  With  most  unusual  pen-drawn, 
tinted  marginal  illustrations,  and  full-page 
plates,  aimed  “not  so  much  at  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  as  at  giving  a  general  impression  of  the 
character,  habits,  and  appearance”  of  the 
birds,  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  This  little  book  is 
the  first  of  a  series  on  British  Birds.  Price 
75  cents  net.  Peasant  Art  in  Italy,  a  special 
autumn  number  of  “The  Studio,”  containing 
upwards  of  400  illustrations,  24  in  color,  is  a 
veritable  museum  of  peasant  costumes,  lace, 
embroidery,  textiles,  jewelry,  pottery,  etc. 
Price  $2.50  net.  The  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York. 

Then  there  are  always  available,  for  those 
who  love  the  finest  literature  in  exquisite  un¬ 
pretentious  form,  perfectly  printed,  on  hand¬ 
made  paper,  The  Mosher  Books,  issued  by 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine,  whose 
catalogue  is  worth  having  simply  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  tasteful  printing. 


While  shepherds  watch’d  their  flocks  by  night  “Fear  not,”  said  he;  (for  mighty  dread 
All  seated  on  the  ground  Had  seized  their  troubled  mind) ; 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  down,  “Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 

And  glory  shone  around.  To  you  and  all  mankind. ” 

“All  glory  be  to  God  on  High, 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace; 

Good-will  henceforth  from  Heaven  to  men 
Begin,  and  never  cease!” 

Nahum  Tate. 
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A  CORRECTION 

The  article  in  the  October  Number  on  How 
to  Apprise  Reproductions  has  called  forth  a 
good  deal  of  comment.  It  was  intended  to 
state  impartially  the  exact  truth  about  the 
different  processes.  By  an  unfortunate  slip 
in  proofreading,  the  footnote  on  p.  156  was 
rather  blind.  It  was  intended  to  supplement 
the  statement  that  photogravure  prints  may 
be  considered  as  permanent,  with  this  observa¬ 
tion:  “Under  all  ordinary  conditions.  The 
ink  may  be  rubbed  up  from  the  surface  by 
rough  handling,  and  if  exposed  to  direct  sun¬ 
light  for  long  periods  of  time,  will  at  last  grow 
lighter.”  One  may  test  the  truth  of  the  first 
of  these  qualifying  statements  for  himself  by 
rubbing  repeatedly  under  his  finger,  with 
pressure,  the  surface  of  a  print  made  by  this 
process.  The  print  will  react  somewhat  as 
paper  does  beneath  an  eraser.  This  is,  of 
course,  ‘‘rough  handling”  to  which  no  print 
would  ever  be  exposed  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  The  truth  of  the  second  statement 
may  also  be  tested.  But  only  under  the  most 
extraordinary  conditions  would  a  print  be 
likely  to  be  “exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for 
long  periods  of  time.”  A  photogravure  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  as  'permanent,  as  the 
text  said.  Cheap,  unreliable  prints  may  be 
made  by  any  process.  Consequently  the 
Editor  would  repeat  the  whole  tenure  of  the 
article  in  a  single  bit  of  advice:  Buy  repro¬ 
ductions  only  of  dealers  of  established  repu¬ 
tation,  or  of  dealers  who  are  ready  to  give  a 
full  description  of  the  process  by  which  the 
print  is  made. 

APPRECIATIVE  INTERPRETATION 
From  a  personal  letter  to  the  Editor. 

You  will  doubtless  like  to  know  that  the 
December  number  was  useful  to  my  first  grade 
class.  The  transparencies  No.  1  and  No.  2 
were  combined  and  used  in  decorating  the 
weather  chart  for  the  month.  A  play  was  also 
given  by  the  little  ones  based  upon  the  same 
suggestions.  The  children  wore  night  clothes 


and  carried  lighted  candles.  After  hanging 
their  stockings,  one  by  one,  they  sat  before  the 
fireplace,  dozing.  Then  they  peeped  up  the 
chimney  and  toddled  off  to  bed  rubbing  their 
eyes  in  a  sleepy  manner.  The  play  delighted 
numbers  of  other  grades,  who  witnessed  it  at 
the  entertainment,  and  was  reproduced  three 
times  by  request. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ruby  Gaither, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  STRAW 

“Smock  Day”  is  one  of  the  new  features  of 
student  life  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  under  the  direction  of  J.  Frederick 
Hopkins.  On  this  day,  for  one  afternoon,  near 
the  opening  of  the  school,  all  the  serious  work 
of  the  classes  is  interrupted;  fun  and  frolic  hold 
full  sway  while  the  entering  class  is  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  the  green  smock,  whereby 
its  members  cease  to  be  “children”  and  be¬ 
come  “freshmen.”  It  is  fine  to  have  an  art 
school  do  this.  The  time  is  coming  when  class 
costumes,  school  costumes,  and  school  banners 
will  be  the  rule;  when  schools  will  vie  with  one 
another  in  beautiful  pageantry  and  rich-toned 
school  chants,  instead  of  dangerous  form  of 
athletics  and  car-splitting  school  yells.  Why 
should  not  a  triumphant  democracy  find 
artistic  expression  in  costume,  in  regalia,  in 
tournaments  of  peace,  outshining  the  tradi¬ 
tional  splendors  of  the  Middle  Ages? 

A  PROMISING  PROGRAM 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill., 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  December.  This 
organization  of  college  art  teachers,  now  in  its 
third  year,  represents  through  its  membership, 
over  fifty  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  promote  and  standardize 
efficient  instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
American  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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At  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  several 
leaders  of  aesthetical  study  will  present  ad¬ 
dresses  oq  special  topics  in  art  education.  One 
feature  of  the  program  that  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  organization  will  be  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  reports  by  the 
Committees  on  courses  of  study.  A  bulletin 
setting  forth  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
movement,  and  detailed  program  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  may  be  secured  by  application 
to  Mr.  C.  F.  Kelley,  Secretary,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK’S  ADVANCE  STEP 

The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  City  of 
New  York  Department  of  Education  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  inaugurate  a  new  step  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  teachers  of  art  in  the  city  high  schools. 
Heretofore,  examinations  have  been  held  at 
the  same  time  as  other  examinations  for  high 
school  positions.  Hereafter,  the  candidates 
for  drawing  positions  will  be  examined,  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  given  ample  time  to  evidence  their 
technical  proficiency.  This  plan,  it  is  believed, 
will  obviate  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  examination  halls  in 
past  examinations.  The  conditions  of  eligi¬ 
bility  require  that  a  candidate  be  a  high  school 
graduate,  with  two  years  of  professional  art 
training  and  four  years  of  practical  experience 
in  teaching  drawing.  The  examination  in¬ 
cludes  tests  in  freehand  drawing  and  design, 
sketching  in  water-color,  elementary  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing,  the  history  of  art,  and  methods 
of  teaching.  Under  the  direction  of  City 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  the  high  school  art 
department  has  prepared  a  circular  which  gives 
full  information  with  regard  to  the  examination 
and  offers  examples  of  questions  in  past  exam¬ 
inations.  This  circular  may  be  obtained  on 
a  request  sent  to  the  Director  of  Art  in  High 
Schools,  at  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  May  Ellery,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  ’92,  a  sincere, 
progressive,  enthusiastic,  and  therefore  helpful 
supervisor  of  drawing,  died  at  Gloucester, 
October  18th,  1913.  Miss  Ellery  began  her 
career  as  an  art  teacher  in  the  famous  town  of 
Concord,  Mass. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  has  recently  published 


a  pamphlet  full  of  useful  information  entitled 
“What  Chambers  of  Commerce  can  do  for 
Vocational  Education,  ”  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd  with 
the  collaboration  of  C.  A.  Prosser.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  suggests  that  when  business  men  get 
behind  a  movement  it  is  likely  to  eventuate  in 
something  of  value. 

Owing  to  the  interest  and  generosity  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  is  able  to  offer  one 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes  for  designs  for  jewelry, 
open  to  professional  designers  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents.  For  further  information  address  Augus¬ 
tus  F.  Rose,  11  Waterman  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

One  of  the  most  esthetic  of  the  museum-of- 
art  publications  is  that  of  the  Hackley  Art 
Gallery,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  which  evidently 
believes  in  art  in  print  for  the  people  as  well  as 
art  stored  in  the  museum.  This  periodical  is 
called  “Esthetics”  and  is  edited  by  Raymond 
Wyer. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  owner  of  the  Walker  Art 
Galleries,  Minneapolis,  has  arranged  to  set 
aside  one  period  each  week  of  the  university 
year  when  his  galleries  will  be  open  to  students 
only.  The  university  has  just  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled,  “What  the  Twin  Cities  Offer 
to  Students.”  It  begins  with  a  list  of  archi¬ 
tecture  worth  visiting,  and  includes  libraries, 
industrial  institutions,  trolley  trips,  walking 
routes,  etc.  Such  activities  indicate  the  in¬ 
creasing  desire  throughout  the  country  to  have 
everybody  participate  in  our  common  inheri¬ 
tance  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  formerly  Director  of  Art, 
East  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  now  resides  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  where  he  has  recently  opened  a  workshop 
for  the  making  of  art  toys.  Later  he  will  make 
a  specialty  of  historic  figures  in  costume,  useful 
as  drawing  models  and  in  historic  illustration. 
Mr.  Talbot  is  also  manufacturing  building 
blocks  of  a  new  pattern  destined  to  be  popular 
with  children. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  publishes  a  handsome 
annual  report  for  1912-13  with  a  cover  design 
by  a  seventh  grade  boy.  The  Williamsport 
children  have  been  having  a  good  deal  of  stim¬ 
ulating  pleasure  in  designing  an  official  flag 
for  their  city. 
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The  pamphlet  of  “Advance  Information” 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Universal  Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  has  pictures  which  offer  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  new  and  beautiful  architectural 
effects  the  world  will  enjoy  there  in  1915. 

If  you  know  how  to  do  fine  craft  work  of  any 
sort  and  want  to  find  a  market  for  it,  you  would 
better  get  in  touch  with  the  Artists’  Guild, 
E.  M.  Ericson,  Managing  Director,  The  Fine 
Arts  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WE  ARE  ALL  IN  THE  SAME  BOX  AT 
TIMES! 

Teacher:  Well  Peter,  what  is  the  trouble? 

Peter:  I  don’t  know  whether  to  set  down 
aught  and  tote  one,  or  to  set  down  one  and 
tote  the  aught. 

The  handsome  first  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  (First 
under  the  new  law),  shows  the  influence  of  the 
presence  in  the  city  of  C.  Valentine  Kirby, 
Director  of  Art.  The  report  tells  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  two  elementary  industrial  schools  in  the 
city  where  at  least  one  half  of  every  day  is 
devoted  to  industrial  training. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  an  elementary  indus¬ 
trial  school  established  “to  give  hand-minded 
boys  and  girls  as  good  a  chance  as  the  language- 
minded  have  always  had.”  In  this  school 
cooking  and  sewing  are  the  favorite  subjects 
with  the  girls ;  mechanical  drawing  and  wood¬ 
working  with  the  boys. 

The  Minnnsota  State  Art  Society,  Mr. 
Maurice  I.  Flagg,  Director,  Old  Capitol,  St. 
Paul,  has  made  it  possible  for  people  living 
outside  of  the  State  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  vast  amount  of  new  information  about  farm¬ 
house  building  which  has  been  gathered  by  the 
State  Art  Commission.  Full  size  working 
drawings  and  specifications  of  a  prize  model 
farmhouse  may  be  had  for  five  dollars.  This 
model  farmhouse  was  selected  by  a  jury  largely 
•  composed  of  farmers  who  knew  the  require¬ 
ments  not  only  of  the  farmer  but  of  his  wife. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs 
now  manages  seventeen  traveling  art  collec¬ 
tions  ready  to  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  State 
upon  application  to  the  Art  Committee, — Mrs. 
Stephen  M.  P.  Hunt,  Chairman,  345  7th  Ave¬ 
nue,  Lagrange,  Ill. 


Miss  Laura  R.  Way,  formerly  of  Decatur, 
Ill.,  is  now  supervisor  of  drawing  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 

Miss  Agnes  B.  Slaymaker,  formerly  one  of 
the  most  successful  supervisors  of  drawing 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  supplementing  her 
art  training  by  a  business  experience  gained 
in  the  interior  decoration  department  of  Halle 
Bros.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Company  is  showing 
some  fine  Christmas  cards  and  novelties  for 
illumination,  designed  by  Nellie  Trufant  and 
others. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Audubon  Bird  Chart, 
No.  3,  giving  twenty  winter  birds,  drawn  by 
Louis  Agazzis  Fuertes,  published  in  natural 
colors,  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company? 

The  Riverside  Public  Library,  Riverside, 
California,  has  issued  a  reference  list  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  that 
every  teacher  interested  in  home  festivals  would 
be  glad  to  have  as  a  guide  to  her  own  local 
public  library.  The  pamphlet  may  be  had  by 
mail  for  fifteen  cents. 

Thirty-seven  graduates  of  the  Normal  Art 
and  Manual  Training  Course  at  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  last  June,  were  located 
as  supervisors  or  special  teachers  of  drawing 
and  manual  training  in  public  and  private 
schools  before  the  1st  of  October,  1913. 

CAN  A  FOUNTAIN  RISE  HIGHER  THAN 
ITS  SOURCE? 

Teacher,  attempting  to  correct  a  boy’s  drawing: 
There;  like  that. 

Boy,  indignantly:  That  ain’t  right!  When 
I’m  as  old  as  you  be  I  hope  I’ll  know  how  to 
draw. 

In  a  clever  article  published  in  The  Spectrum, 
issued  by  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Y.  Brady  objects  to  the  phrase  “gingerbread 
art”  as  applied  to  the  cheaply  over-ornamented 
houses  and  furniture  now  happily  being  left 
behind.  He  thinks  “wedding  cake  art”  would 
have  been  a  fairer  deal.  He  claims  that  “it 
is  a  monstrous  libel  and  slander  to  name  this 
food  for  saints  and  simple  folk  while  speaking 
of  frills  and  frets,  scrolls  and  stencils,  festoons 
and  cartouches,  and  cheneans  and  all  that 
motley  sort. 
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By  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 

First  prize  drawing  by  Margaret  Smith,  8  years  old,  grade  III,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
in  their  Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 
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THE  NEW  SPECIAL  TEACHER 

A/EARS  ago  the  School  Arts  Mag- 

-*•  azine  announced  that  Printing 
would  one  day  become  one  of  the 
“manual  arts”  in  public  schools.  That 
day  is  upon  us.  We  see  its  ever-bright¬ 
ening  dawn.  In  hundreds  of  schools 
the  School  Press  is  now  an  established 
fact, — a  useful  delight,  a  “special  in¬ 
structor”  of  exacting  and  imperturbable 
demeanor,  that  cannot  be  bluffed, 
jollied,  or  bought  with  any  kind  of  coin 
current  in  the  realm  of  Privilege.  The 
Press  as  an  instructor  is  strong  on  law 
and  order,  on  discipline,  on  training  eye 
and  hand,  on  developing  the  critical 
judgment.  With  the  School  Press  a 
spade’s  a  spade.  The  School  Press 
never  calls  black  white.  The  rule  of  the 
School  Press  is,  Do  it  right  or  eat  pie; 
do  it  now  or  get  your  fingers  nipped! 

A  PRIMITIVE  SPECIMEN 

The  way  to  get  a  School  Press  is  to 
begin  without  one!  Before  times  long 
past,  as  the  Russian  story  tellers  say, 
the  editor  of  the  School  Arts  Mag¬ 
azine  was  editor  of  the  Home  Wreath. 
It  was  a  little  sheet  of  four  pages,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  family,  every  Saturday 
night,  read  through  aloud,  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  for  inspection.  What 


fun  we  had  with  it!  There  were  seven 
of  us  in  those  days:  Father,  Mother, 
a  dear  old  Auntie,  and  four  boys.  Each 
was  expected  to  contribute  something 
every  week, — an  original  article,  a  good 
quotation,  a  joke,  or  a  drawing.  The 
paper  was  published  from  the  oldest 
“hand  press”  known:  the  human  hand. 
In  other  words,  the  sheet  was  an  “il¬ 
luminated  manuscript.”  I  ran  across 
one  in  a  box  of  relics  not  long  ago.  Its 
ornamented  title  was  drawn  by  the 
Editor.  The  author  of  its  “leading 
article”  was  Fred,  aged  nine.  Its 
“comic  section”  was  filled  with  amusing 
statements  by  Al.  and  the  Baby,  aged 
respectively  five  and  three,  “By  our 
special  reporter.”  Father  had  con¬ 
tributed  a  proverb,  Mother  a  “memory 
gem,”  and  Auntie  a  drawing  in  pencil 
that  had  been  traced  in  ink  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor.  If  the  sheet  did  not  justify  the 
use  of  the  term  “illuminated  manu¬ 
script,”  it  was  certainly  an  illuminating 
document,  even  after  reposing  in  the 
dark  of  a  dry  goods  box  for  thirty-five 
years. 

Such  a  publication  is  possible  in  every 
school  in  the  land,  and  would  prove 
worth  while.  The  making  of  it  would 
inject  new  life  into  half  a  dozen  school 
topics,  and  the  reading  of  it  aloud  by  a 
selected  reader  on  Friday  afternoons 
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would  make  oral  reading  mean  some¬ 
thing.  Passed  afterward  from  hand  to 
hand  it  would  still  further  “educate 
the  masses”  and  “raise  the  standard 
of  taste. ” 

THE  REAL  THING 

But  a  real  school  print  shop,  at  least 
one  in  the  bud,  is  not  an  impossibility 
anywhere.  Two  years  after  the  date 
of  that  old  Home  Wreath,  we  boys  had  a 
printing  press  and  type.  It  was  bought 
second  hand,  at  a  bargain,  from  a  bright 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  se¬ 
cured  a  job  in  a  railroad  office,  “of 
course;  in  consequence,”  the  neighbors 
said  at  the  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
press  became  our  “dear  teacher”  at 
once,  and  within  three  years  Fred  and 
the  Editor,  then  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
were  printing  assessors’  notices,  tax 
bills,  and  ballots  for  the  Town,  morn¬ 
ings,  evenings,  and  Saturdays,  and 
enough  other  things  to  enable  us  to  buy 
our  own  clothes  and  whatever  else 
schoolboys  needed  in  the  eighties. 

Such  a  press  is  always  for  sale  some¬ 
where,  a  press  outgrown  by  a  local 
printer.  And  a  font  or  two  of  type  is 
not  expensive.  These  installed  in  a 
corner  of  your  schoolroom  on  a  couple 
of  dry  goods  boxes  would  enable  you 
to  make  a  beginning,  with  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  backing  of  every  boy  in  your 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  girls, — 
sometimes  the  better  printers. 

Oh,  but  you  wouldn’t  have  to  set  it 
up  and  run  it!  In  every  school  there 
is  the  boy  to  do  that.  All  he  needs  is 
an  opportunity.  He  will  find  out  how 
to  do  it.  The  local  printer  will  help 


(if  there  is  one)  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not!  That  boy  will  pull  in  what  he 
needs,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  just  as  such 
boys  always  have  since  the  dawn  of 
time.1  And  he  will  teach  others.  You 
will  have  acquired  two  assistants,  the 
boy  and  the  press.  If  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  revolutionize  your 
school  spirit  and  revive  the  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  your  midst,  just  try  it. 

A  MOTIVE  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  EFFORT 

“A  motive  for  productive  effort,” 
that  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  public 
schools  today,  said  the  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  George  H.  Martin.  A  motive  for 
'productive  effort.  Think  of  it.  What 
motive  have  children  had  in  oral  reading, 
for  example;  and  have  they  been  re¬ 
quired  to  make  any  productive  effort 
along  that  line?  The  moment  they 
know  that  they  may  select  something 
to  read  to  their  schoolmates  to  entertain 
or  instruct  them,  that  moment  they 
begin  to  have  a  motive  for  productive 
effort.  There  is  nothing  yet  discovered 
that  furnishes  a  motive  for  productive 
effort  along  more  lines  of  school  work 
than  a  school  print  shop.  That  is  why 
the  printing  press,  long  belauded  as  the 
initiator  of  the  democracy  of  learning, 
the  advance  agent  of  civilization,  and 
the  right-hand-man  in  the  business  of 
the  world,  has  at  last  been  discovered 
by  teachers. 

THE  NEW  OBJECT  DRAWING 

The  chief  trouble  in  model  and  object 
drawing,  the  almost  universal  subject 


1  There  are  printed  helps  in  these  days.  “Practical  Typography,”  McClellan,  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  is  a  good  guide  in  composition;  and  "Making  Ready  on  Platen  Presses,”  The  Oswald  Publishing  Company,  City 
Hall  Place,  New  York,  will  do  to  begin  with  for  press  work. 
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this  month,  has  been  that  same  lack  of 
motive  for  productive  effort. 

“Why  aren’t  you  drawing?”  asked 
the  supervisor,  “Can’t  you  see  the 
object?” 

“Yes’m;  but  what  do  I  want  to  draw 
it  for?”  rejoined  the  boy  in  the  back 
seat. 

“Why!  To  show  how  it  looks.” 

“You  can  see  that  by  looking  at  it.” 

“But  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  it 
looks,”  persisted  the  supervisor. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  as  well  as  the  thing 
can;  look  at  it,”  said  the  boy. 

When  your  pupils  draw  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  use,  when  they  draw  for 
school  booklets,  for  advertisements  and 
posters,  for  school  tickets  and  programs, 
for  the  shop  keeper  and  the  real  estate 
agent,  and  for  the  school  paper,  then 
they  have  a  motive  for  productive  effort 
and  buckle  down  to  business. 

LET’S  RESOLVE  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year, 
the  year  of  grace  1914,  let  us  make  up 
our  minds,  as  firmly  as  would  old  Dea¬ 
con  Chapin  himself,  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  revise  our  school  procedure 
in  such  a  way  that  our  children  can  see 
the  why  of  things.  If  we  cannot  lead 
them  to  see  a  good  reason  for  doing  this 
or  that,  let’s  cut  out  this  or  that,  and 
substitute  something  having  what  the 
philosophers  call  a  rational  content 
from  the  child’s  point  of  view.  Let’s 
help  the  children  to  build  and  sail  well 
their  own  little  dug-outs  for  their 
Persian  Gulf,  and  then  the  larger 
galleys  of  their  Mediterranean  days. 
So  shall  we  best  equip  them  for  the 
voyages  they  must  make  alone  upon  the 


stormier  Atlantic,  and  for  that  last  long 
cruise  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Sunrise. 

THE  INSERTS 

r  I  ^HE  frontispiece  this  month  com- 
bines  object  drawing  and  printing 
in  their  most  charming  “  pre-Raphael- 
ite”  forms.  The  sheet  reproduced  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  good  color  possible  in  pri¬ 
mary  grades  with  ordinary  school  sup¬ 
plies, — manila  paper,  practice  paper, 
and  drawing  paper,  plus  colored  pencils 
and  a  skilful  teacher.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  American  Crayon  Company,  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  this  masterpiece 
by  an  eight-year-old.  It  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  excellent  results  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  securing  through  its  country¬ 
wide  Crayon  Investigation  Contest,  the 
latest  installment  of  which  is  announced 
upon  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine. 

The  illustrative  drawing  insert  is  a 
reprint,  by  courtesy  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company  of  Jersey  City,  of  one 
of  the  plates  in  “Colored  Crayons  in 
Your  Schools,”  by  Fred  Hamilton 
Daniels,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Of  this  plate  Mr.  Daniels 
says: 

This  is  the  kind  of  picture  that  children 
anywhere  in  the  grades  delight  to  make.  It 
really  consists  of  five  parts, — snow,  sky,  ice, 
trees,  and  people.  This  drawing  was  made 
on  white  paper,  but  is  fully  as  effective  when 
made  on  ordinary  gray  drawing  paper,  using 
white  chalk  for  snow.  Indicate  with  white 
chalk  or  delicate  blue  crayon  the  horizon  line, 
the  shape  of  the  pond,  and  the  distant  tree 
line.  Put  in  the  sky  with  a  flat  blue,  possibly 
a  bit  darker  where  it  is  seen  touching  the  hills; 
this  is  nature’s  effect  of  contrast.  The  ice  is 
about  the  same  color,  slightly  tinged  with  green, 
and  made  with  horizontal  strokes  to  suggest 
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the  flat  surface.  The  distant  trees  come  next. 
Make  them  with  gray-blue  vertical  strokes  and 
as  a  mass.  Then  touch  then-  tops  with  delicate 
brown  and  orange  to  hint  at  the  few  remaining 
dead  leaves  which  the  oncoming  buds  have  not 
yet  pushed  off. 

The  skaters  in  the  distance  are  mere  vertical 
soecks  of  blue,  sometimes  tipped  to  the  right 
or  left,  as  figures  are  when  skating.  As  these 
figures  come  nearer  they  change  in  three  ways, 
— they  become  larger,  stronger  in  value  (light 
and  dark),  and  more  intense  in  color.  We 
seldom  notice  these  changes  in  nature,  although 
we  can  see  them  very  plainly  in  a  drawing  in 
color.  Be  careful  to  grade  them  correctly; 
make  no  sudden  changes  in  size,  value,  or  hue 
as  you  draw  the  figures  from  background  to 
foreground.  It  is  generally  easiest  to  get 
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action  in  a  figure  by  thinking  out  the  move¬ 
ment  in  skeleton  lines,  over  which  the  color  and 
shape  of  the  clothing  may  be  drawn.  Note 
that  the  intense  color  on  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  tends  to  draw  them  forward,  and  to 
drive  the  others  back  into  the  distance  where 
we  would  have  them.  The  trees  and  the  fence 
change  and  come  forward  through  like  varia¬ 
tions  in  size,  value  and  hue._  The  reflections 
on  the  ice  are  as  on  a  mirror,  though  dimmer 
and  more  uncertain.  These  reflections  give 
to  the  ice  its  sheen. 

The  third  insert  in  color  comes  to  us 
through  that  very-much-alive  concern 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  paint  makers,  decorators,  and 
educators  to  the  sovereign  people. 


Co 
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AS  A  FACTOR  IN  ART  EDUCATION 


By  H.  M.  Kurtz  worth 

The  Muskegon  High  and  Hackley  Manual  Training  Schpol,  Muskegon,  Michigan 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
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FOR  many  years, 
seemingly,  Art 
has  been  slumber¬ 
ing — aloof  from  the 
“vulgar  commercial 
throng”  —  disgusted 
with  their  beauty- 
lacking  ways — indig¬ 
nant  over  ugly 
clothing,  undignified 
architecture,  colored 
reproductions  and  bad  printing.  She 
has  railed  at  the  machine — decried  the 
age  as  being  decadent — wept  that  the 
factory  product  is  preferred  to  the  craft- 
er’s  work,  and  said  that  man  today  is 
but  a  slave  of  the  factory. 


* 
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But  this  should  not  be  so!  It  is  true 
■we  live  in  the  time  of  the  machine. 
But  these  very  machines  are  created  to 
add  to  man’s  life  and  happiness  by  en¬ 
abling  him  to  have  more  leisure  through 
their  efficiency  and  by  enabling  beau¬ 
tiful  products  to  be  more  generally 
obtainable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
soothing  effect  of  beauty  has  never  been 
needed  more — or  more  deserved  than 
today  wrhen  competition  and  mechanism 
leave  so  little  joy  in  labor  itself. 

In  reality  the  machines  and  the  toil 
and  intensive  living  of  our  time,  are  the 
blind  reach  of  a  people  of  beauty.  The 
struggle  is  that  the  whole  people  might 
have  the  sanctifying  grace  of  Art,  and 


they  wait  but  for  her  to  smile  on  them 
in  their  hurry-blinded  labor. 

If  America  does  not  improve  from  the 
standpoint  of  beauty,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  machine.  Rather  shall  the 
blame  be  rightfully  placed  upon  Art 
herself  for  not  furnishing  the  inspira¬ 
tion, — and  upon  us  who  teach  for  not 
having  seen  the  opportunity.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  taught  to  work  more 
efficiently.  They  must  also  be  taught 
to  create  more  beautifully  and  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  in 
every  aspect  of  life.  If  in  the  future 
our  cities,  our  homes,  our  dress,  books 
and  utensils  do  not  make  for  better 
living  by  being  beautiful,  wre  need  not 
so  much  blame  the  architects  and  build¬ 
ers,  the  decorators  and  costumers  or  the 
designers  and  the  printers,  as  the  public, 
whose  lack  of  enlightened  taste  is  the 
basic  cause  of  it  all. 

The  artist  and  craftsman  are  greatly 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  of  the 
value  and  need  of  Art  in  business. 
These  men  in  turn,  basing  their  ideas  on 
sound  business  methods,  say  that  their 
success  depends  directly  upon  giving  the 
public  what  it  wants  and  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  public  taste,  is  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  an  exceedingly 
long  and  unprofitable  proceeding. 

We  might  go  through  a  long  fist  of 
occupations  which  should  influence  mod- 
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A  part  of  the  Hackley  Manual  Training  Exhibit  as  it  appeared  at  the  Western  Art  and  Manual  Training  Association 

showing  characteristic  examples  of  the  work  done 


ern  life  for  the  better,  but  we  find  that 
architecture,  interior  decoration,  drama, 
literature,  and  music,  in  fact  everything 
except  fine  Art,  is  influenced  instead  by 
the  public  taste  to  which  they  are  forced 
to  cater. 

It  is  thus  very  plain  that  the  whole 
matter  of  materially  improving  modern 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  beautiful, 
devolves  itself  entirely  upon  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  It  is  too  great  and  too 
costly  a  task  for  either  the  artist  or  the 
business  man  and  does  not  really  con¬ 
cern  them  except  in  an  indirect  way. 
The  matter  does  not  concern  any  one 
class  of  men — neither  can  it  be  reck¬ 
oned  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  concerns 
the  public  at  large,  commercially  as  well 
as  aesthetically.  Commercially,  be¬ 
cause  men  cannot  work  well  unless  they 
are  well  refreshed.  Aesthetically  be¬ 
cause  men  do  not  find  good  refreshment 
of  body  and  soul  apart  from  that  which 
is  beautiful — apart  from  nature  which 
is  brought  to  us  through  the  eyes  and 
hand  of  the  artist — through  the  painting 
and  the  print. 

The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  for  years 
Art  had  been  taught  from  the  aesthetic 
and  cultural  standpoints  alone.  We 
made  drawings  from  nature — made  ab¬ 
stract  designs,  studied  historic  orna¬ 


ment,  drew  the  human  figure,  delved 
with  the  history  of  Art  and  hoped  that 
in  some  mysterious  way,  these  academic 
evidences  of  culture  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  practical  taste  regarding 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  homes, 
decorations  and  gardens,— would  help 
us  to  wear  our  clothes  more  beautifully 
and  to  live  more  perfectly.  Of  course 
disappointment  was  the  result,  and 
many  of  our  surroundings,  furnishings, 
and  utensils  linger  to  remind  us. 

Happily,  we  have  gotten  past  the 
day  of  aimless  Art  study.  The  time 
when  Art  was  looked  upon  solely  as  a 
luxury  is  gone  and  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  many  sided  modern  life 
when,  unless  even  our  studies  set  out 
for  a  given  end  and  accomplish  a  definite 
result,  we  are  forced  to  give  them  up 
and  invest  our  time  in  something  more 
equal  to  the  demand  of  the  present. 
Our  country  is  already  profiting  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  schools  are  teach¬ 
ing  that  Art,  like  charity,  begins  best 
at  home,  and  that  one  cannot  truly 
appreciate  pictures  unless  his  personal 
appearance  and  home  environment  first 
show  the  initial  impulse  of  the  influence 
of  such  ideas.  The  man  who  lets  the 
weeds  grow  in  his  own  garden  and  is 
apparently  charmed  by  a  masterly  land- 
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scape — the  woman  with  the  frightful 
hat,  discoursing  upon  the  composition 
of  an  old  master, — the  merchant  who 
uses  wretched  printed  matter  for  his 
advertising  and  buys  Salon  pictures  for 
his  home,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
one  kind  of  Art  teaching  but  it  was  far¬ 
fetched,  misapplied  and  unsubstantial. 

When  Art  teaching  has  its  proper 
effect,  the  influence  is  seen  in  every 
department  of  the  student’s  activities 
and  life.  Results  show  themselves  un¬ 
der  proper  guidance  according  to  the 
following  diagram  which  is  arranged  in 
order  of  their  immediate  importance. 
Person: — Wearing  Apparel. 

Home  Arrangement,  Decoration. 
Vocation:— Lettering,  Design,  “Ap¬ 
plied  Design.”  •' 

Avocation: — Appreciation  and  Under¬ 
standing  of  Fine  Art. 

Based  upon  this  analysis,  lessons  and 
courses  in  costume  design,  home  deco¬ 
ration,  and  many  kinds  of  applied  design 
are  now  included  in  many  of  our  school 
curriculums  utilizing  the  academic  study 
of  drawing  as  the  basis,  not  the  end,  in 
transforming  the  taste  of  the  future 
generation. 

One  subject  which  bears  a  very  direct 
and  important  relation  to  not  only  one 
but  all  of  the  above  departments  of  life  is 
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PRINTING 

That  it  is  important  as  a  factor  of 
modern  life  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  our  knowledge  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  through  it  in  books.  In  the 
school,  the  home  and  business  world, 
we  find  the  product  of  the  printing  press 
a  most  influential  and  predominating 
force.  The  press  today  makes  the 
meagerest  writer  a  greater  force  than  a 
thousand  preachers — the  illustrator  has 
greater  dominion  than  the  master — the 
past  is  made  real  and  the  future  full  of 
hope  by  this  greatest  power  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — the  invention  of  Johann  Guten- 
burg. 

In  other  days,  Art  was  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  few,  but  in  our  own  day  the 
press  asserts  the  divine  right  of  all  men 
and  through  it  the  works  of  the  masters 
and  the  gems  of  greatest  Art  are  our 
very  own.  Through  printing  also  is  it 
possible  that  our  busy  existence  is  made 
more  livable  but  it  can  only  be  so  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  beauty  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  the  printers. 

The  printers  themselves  realizing  the 
importance  of  advancing  good  taste  and 
craftsmanship,  are  establishing  schools 
for  their  own  apprentices.  In  a  like 
measure,  journalism  is  becoming  an  im- 
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portant  course  in  many  of  our  colleges. 

But  still  our  billboards,  street  car 
cards,  and  much  of  our  other  printed 
matter  is  not  greatly  improved. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
condition — if  we  ride  in  the  New  York 
Subway  or  on  the  surface  cars,  gazing 
at  posters  and  street  car  cards  until  we 
reach  the  point  of  saying  that  we  can 
make  better  designs  ourselves — if  we 
go  to  see  the  head  of  the  Art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  concern  which  controls  this 
form  of  advertising,  what  would  he  say? 
He  will  frankly  and  regretfully  admit 
that  many  of  the  posters  are  poor — very 
poor  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty, — 
far  below  the  ability  of  his  staff  who  as 
well  are  eager  to  do  better  work,  but 
who  are  prevented  by  the  Art  ideas 
(or  rather  the  lack  of  them)  combined 
•with  the  purse  string  regulation  of  the 
advertiser  who  buys  the  designs  and 
who  in  turn  bases  his  belief  on  the  fact 
that  the  public  could  not  appreciate  a 
good  design  anyway. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
largest  poster  printing  house  in  New 
York  or  any  other  city,  why  American 
theatrical  posters  to  not  compare  more 
favorably  with  those  of  Munich,  he 
would  answer  that  he  must  make  posters 
to  please  the  theatrical  man,  who  in 
turn,  with  an  eye  to  his  purse,  says  that 
he  must  have  designs  which  attract  the 
public. 

The  same  condition  will  be  found  in 
other  printing  establishments,  for  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  Art  department  is 
allowed  to  use  its  own  judgment.  The 
buyer  not  only  imposes  limitations  re¬ 
garding  price,  but  what  is  far  worse, 
attempts  with  disastrous  result  to  have 
carried  out  his  own  very  often  mistaken 


ideas  of  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
of  Art  in  printing. 

An  analysis  of  the  conditions  which 
produce  bad  printing  brings  out  the 
following  causes: 

First,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  beauty. 

Second,  a  deficient,  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  technical  processes  of 
printing  and  the  allied  crafts. 

Third,  an  unappreciative  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  printing  as  an  art. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  these  causes 
are  not  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  printer  or  publisher;  they  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  create  better  stand¬ 
ards  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  the  taste  of  the  general  public  is 
enlightened  through  bringing  printing 
into  the  realm  of  the  educational  in¬ 
stitution. 

THE  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  such  a 
world-wide  exhibit  as  was  held  at  the 
Fourth  International  Art  Congress 
would  give  us  a  very  good  idea  as  to  the 
progress  being  made  educationally  along 
this  line  of  work,  and  from  England  and 
the  continent  wonderful  exhibits  came., 
showing  the  completeness  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  printing  courses.  We 
find,  however,  that  all  European  tech¬ 
nical  courses  are  more  directly  voca¬ 
tional  than  any  in  America.  Their 
courses  compare  well  with  our  appren¬ 
tice  schools  in  intent  although  the  work 
is  much  more  practical  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  Leicester  School  of  Art  gives 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  work  done  in  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  for  printers  and  lithograph¬ 
ers.  The  Royal  Hungarian  School  of 
Applied  Arts  at  Budapest  showed 
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Plate  I.  Wood  block  cover  design  in  four  colors  designed  in 
the  art  department  and  cut  and  printed  in  the  print  shop. 
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excellent  practical  results  in  printing, 
engraving,  and  bookbinding.  In  nearly 
all  the  German  higher  schools,  especially 
normal  institutions,  sketches  for  repro¬ 
duction  and  study  of  the  process  receive 
some  attention  but  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Graphic  Arts 
at  Leipzig,  one  gets  an  idea  of  what  a 
most  perfectly  appointed  school  for 
the  teaching  of  all  processes  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  trades — photo  en¬ 
graving,  lithography,  word  engraving, 
etchings  in  color  and  three-color  work, 
all  designed,  engraved,  and  printed  by 
the  students  themselves.  It  is  not  hard 
to  discover,  in  view  of  such  a  system 
of  education,  the  secret  behind  the  fact 
that  Leipzig  is  the  greatest  producing 
center  of  good  printing  in  the  world. 

Of  course  America  has  no  such  schools. 
Our  labor  conditions  and  industrial 
problems  are  entirely  different,  and  we 
are  meeting  them  in  a  way  particularly 
adapted  to  our  own  conditions. 

The  sole  exhibits  along  similar  lines 
from  America  were  a  series  of  plates 
from  the  International  Typographical 
Union  course  for  printers— a  plate  of 
designs  for  school  publications  from 
Boston,  and  another  from  Chicago.  No 
mention  is  made  of  printing  and  the 
study  of  reproductive  processes  in 
either  the  exhibits  or  in  the  report  of 
any  of  our  art  or  normal  schools. 
Neither,  apparently,  is  even  lettering 
dwelt  upon  in  public  school  courses  to 
any  extent.  But  the  fact  that  stands 
out  most  prominently  in  all  the  exhibits, 
European  as  well  as  American,  is  that 
no  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  taste  in  that  art 
upon  which  all  other  arts  depend  — 
printing. 


It  is  encouraging  to  know,  however, 
that  art  courses  in  this  country  are 
taking  up  the  study  of  drawing  aud 
lettering  for  reproduction  and  that  the 
subject  of  printing  as  a  part  of  the  school 
system  is  at  present  receiving  wide¬ 
spread  attention.  The  printers  are 
establishing  their  schools  out  of  self 
defense  but  printing  will  never  be  more 
of  an  art  until  it  is  brought  into  the 
realm  of  general  appreciation  by  the 
public  educational  system — through  our 
art  courses  and  school  publications 
combined  with  the  school  print  shop. 

THE  SCHOOL  PUBLICATION 

That  the  public  has  been  trying  to 
educate  itself  along  the  lines  of  practical 
printing — writing  and  commercial  art 
is  evinced  by  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  school  papers  scattered  throughout 
the  land.  Every  university  and  college 
has  at  least  two  or  three — every  normal 
school,  most  high  schools,  and  even 
many  grammar  schools  can  boast  of 
some  sort  of  a  sheet  by  and  for  the 
students.  Not  only  were  nearly  all  of 
these  publications  founded  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  but  even  now  are,  for  the  most 
part,  free  from  all  except  honorary 
faculty  control — save  perhaps  times 
when  sundry  jokes  and  cartoons  make 
it  necessary  that  true  scholastic  dignity 
be  upheld. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  students 
themselves  should  have  been  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  our  newly  established  schools 
of  journalism  and  courses  of  printing- 
creating  for  themselves  a  practical  out¬ 
let  and  definite  utility  for  the  English 
and  drawing  class  knowledge  derived 
in  school  and  college.  They  have  them¬ 
selves  realized  that  there  is  a  demand 
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Plate  II.  Wood  block  frontispiece  in  the  June  number  of  “Said  and  Done"  show¬ 
ing  a  color  sketch,  crayon  transfer,  completed  print  blocks,  and  successful  printings. 
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for  men  and  women  not  only  equipped 
with  an  appreciation  but  for  a  produc¬ 
tive  technical  training  and  whereas  the 
old  world  offers  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
taining  such  vocational  training, — our 
venturesome  students — our  future  edi¬ 
tors,  artists,  and  printers  have  created 
their  own  school,  the  student  publica¬ 
tion — and  builded  better  than  they 
knew. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  exhibi¬ 
tions,  reports  and  the  papers  themselves 
of  many  colleges,  normal  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
no  effort  is  being  made  to  utilize  this 
great  self  activity  to  any  definite  edu¬ 
cational  end. 

Here  lies  the  great  opportunity  of 
Art  and  modern  education.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  public  taste  and 
efficient  workmanship  in  all  the  graphic 


arts.  An  opportunity  to  open  up  ways 
of  more  completely  enjoying  life  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  and  further 
to  enable  some  to  create  according  to 
the  logical  standards  of  utility  and 
beauty  as  applied  to  printing. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  school 
publication  shows  the  opportunities 
which  it  offers  not  only  as  a  most  potent 
factor  for  vitalizing  some  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  but  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  examples  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  highly  efficient  as  a  vocation¬ 
al  subject  because  it  is  entirely  elective 
and  a  list  of  former  editors,  etc.,  of  most 
amateur  publications  exhibit  a  startling 
number  who  make  a  life  work  of  the 
start  received  in  school. 

The  secret  of  a  successful  paper  lies 
beyond  the  editorial,  business,  and  pub¬ 
lication  departments.  Any  magazine 
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Plate  III.  Wood  block  illustration  in  three  colors  showing  preliminary  studies  from  model,  with  sketches, 
blocks,  and  successful  prints,  also  headings  and  tailpieces  in  black-and-white  for  zinc  etchings.  The  work  of  the 
freshman  classes. 
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is  only  as  good  as  it  looks.  Here  lies 
the  opportunity  of  the  art  teacher — an 
opportunity  to  make  a  small  school 
with  a  print  shop  much  more  efficient 
in  a  direct  cultural  and  vocational  way 
than  many  of  the  average  art  schools. 

To  the  drawing  course  that  lacks 
vitality  the  school  publication  offers  a 
real  incentive. 


An  opportunity  merely,  to  reinforce 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  training 
of  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  brain  are 
basic  factors  of  good  living;  the  eye  that 
we  may  know  the  beautiful  about  us — 
the  hand  that  we  may  obtain  it — the 
thinking  mind  that  in  the  three  together 
we  might  know  the  goodness  of  Life  and 
the  Truth  of  Happiness. 


A  careful  investigation  will  show  that  no  other  new  development  of  school  work  promises 
more  practical  good  to  industry,  society,  the  school  and  the  pupil  than  does  the  art  and  science 
ot  printing.  It  will  further  show  that  no  factor  touches  the  life  of  the  school,  the  home,  the  office, 
the  shop,  or  society  at  large  more  directly  than  printing. 

Compared  with  other  forms  of  manual  work,  printing  overshadows  in  usefulness  all  others. 
I  he  principles  of  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  division  of  words,  indention,  paragraphing, 
use  of  diphthongs,  digraphs,  initial  letters,  etc.,  are  put  into  practical  use.  The  proper  uses  of 
capitals,  small  capitals,  italics,  the  different  arrangements  for  straight  reading  matter,  adver¬ 
tising,  invitations,  progiammes,  etc  ,  are  taught  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  intelligence  and  art  alike. 

Printing  in  many  ways  furnishes  the  practical  application  for  knowledge  gained  in  a  study  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  1  he  pupils’  spelling  is  greatly  helped  in  learning  to  set  up  words  in  type. 
*1  he  dictionary  is  referred  to  for  correct  spelling,  division,  and  definition  of  words  more  often  per¬ 
haps  in  printing  than  in  the  study  of  any  other  school  subject.  The  practical  application  of  ar¬ 
ranging  type  in  composition  and  making  proof  from  a  mental  picture  leads  to  increased  knowledge 
and  more  complete  expression. 

John  A.  Webster, 

In  The  School  Print  Shop. 
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A  Real  School  Paper 

By  Madge  Anderson 

The  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  W is. 

This  is  what  the  Editors  of  the  Comet  had  to  say  about  their  art  instructor  in  last  May’s 
number: 

“To  Miss  Anderson  the  Comet  owes  its  reputation  as  the  best  illustrated  high  school  paper 
in  the  country.  She  has  helped  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  Comet  with  pictures  and  headings, 
cartoons  and  covers.  But  more  than  this,  we  owe  to  her  the  Comet’s  high  ideals  and  aspirations; 
she  has  been  the  inspiration  for  our  pictures  and  for  many  of  our  poems  and  stories.  She  not  only 
helps  us  with  advice  and  suggestions,  but  she  allows  us  to  use  her  room  as  a  general  office  for  the 
staff  from  editor-in-chief  to  the  humblest  assistant.  Her  influence  in  the  first  three  years  of  its 
existence  has  been  a  great  aid  in  making  the  Comet  so  rapidly  take  its  place  among  the  best  high 
school  papers  published.” 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  inserted  here  without  asking  Miss  Anderson’s  approval.  The  Editor. 


Madge  Anderson 


PUBLICA¬ 
TION  which  is, 
in  any  sense,  a  live 
school  paper,  must 
aim  to  be  something 
more  than  an  outlet 
for  a  certain  kind  of 
artistic  energy  or 
than  an  exhibition  of 
pupils’  work.  It 
should  be  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  all  activities  of  the  school  life; 
it  should  have  the  support  of  the 
entire  student  body;  it  should  be  a 
means  of  interesting  the  parents  and 
the  community  in  the  work  of  the 
children;  and  it  should  be  an  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  upon  the  boys  and  girls. 
Unless  it  is,  with  some  degree  of  success, 
aiming  at  all  these  results,  even  though 
it  be  written  and  illustrated  by  the 
pupils  and  printed  with  their  own  press, 
it  is  no  more  a  real  school  paper  than  it 
would  be  if  some  strange  publishing 
firm  were  issuing  it  within  the  walls  of 
the  building  in  a  rented  room. 

That  this  problem  of  making  the  pub¬ 


lication  a  vital  part  of  the  school  life 
confronts  the  management  of  every 
school  paper  which  is  aiming  at  some¬ 
thing  beyond  a  narrow  usefulness,  is 
shown  by  the  attempts  the  best  papers 
make  to  interest  all  classes  of  pupils 
through  the  means  of  departments  de¬ 
voted  to  athletics,  debating,  and  other 
activities,  and  through  the  means  of 
special  numbers,  with  which  they  angle 
for  the  support  of  certain  classes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  win.  Sometimes  the  actual 
management  of  a  number  is  offered  to 
those  whose  services  are  desired,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Girls’  Number,  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  growth  of  The 
Comet,  because,  though  the  girls  had 
never  before  been  interested,  when  once 
they  had  discovered  the  fascinations  of 
publishing,  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
denied  their  share  of  the  editorial  honors. 

These  methods  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  universal  interest  is  to 
be  gained  only  by  a  radical  change  in 
the  usual  manner  of  appointing  the 
staff.  If  we  want  to  interest  people 
in  a  project,  we  must  give  them  some- 
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thing  to  do  for  it;  and  about  the  only  the  school  was  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
thing  that  everyone  can  do,  if  he  will,  political  activity;  printed  tickets  were 
is  to  cast  a  ballot.  We  tried  this  experi-  distributed;  the  morning-exercise  time 
ment  in  the  management  of  the  Comet,  was  devoted  to  campaign  speeches, 
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Plate  I.  (A)  Three  covers  of  The  Comet.  The  first  in  one  color  and  black;  the  second  in  two  colors;  the 
third  in  two  colors  and  black.  (B)  Four  drawings  for  illustrations  by  the  line  plate  process  from  The  Comet. 


when  in  spite  of  the  precedent  of  ap¬ 
pointing  an  editor-in-chief  for  his  ability 
or  for  the  work  he  had  done,  we  gave 
the  choice  to  the  vote  of  the  entire 
student  body,  or  rather  to  the  subscrib¬ 
ers,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Comet,  now 
means  the  same  thing.  Immediately 


boyish  laudations  of  the  abilities  and 
character  of  the  various  candidates; 
the  walls  were  placarded  with  blazing 
posters,  ‘‘Smith  will  give  you  a  bigger 
better,  and  a  brighter  Comet.”  “Vote 
for  Allen  and  your  money’s  worth!” 
and  other  appealing  sentiments.  But 
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when  from  the  confusion  of  political 
dissension,  appeared  triumphant  the 
successful  candidate,  a  new  condition 
arose;  and  we  found  that  at  last,  every¬ 
one  was  talking  about  the  Comet. 


will  not  elect.  But  they  will  not  choose 
an  editor  who  cannot  write  at  all.  At 
West  Division  High  School,  we  have 
found  that  we  can  always  depend  on  the 
whole  school  to  select  the  right  man  for 
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But  will  the  most  popular  pupil  make 
the  most  desirable  editor?  Will  the 
school  elect  the  student  who  is  the  best 
writer,  who  most  deserves  the  honor? 
The  type  of  editor  portrayed  in  juvenile 
literature,  the  genius  who  writes  the 
whole  paper  in  a  fine  fever  of  literary 
frenzy,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
before  it  goes  to  press,  they  certainly 


the  place  better,  perhaps,  than  we  our¬ 
selves.  In  our  experience,  the  election 
of  a  new  editor  brought  a  new  type  of 
editor,  the  executive,  the  leader,  in 
whom  whatever  deficiencies  there  might 
be  in  his  literary  style,  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of 
the  students  were  solidly  back  of  him 
and  the  other  less  than  half  were  ready 
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to  give  him  a  trial  and  to  watch  his 
progress.  And  if  a  school  paper  is  to 
assume  proportions  that  will  represent 
the  interests  of  the  entire  student  body, 
it  needs  a  new  kind  of  editor.  The  old 
system  of  having  an  editor,  an  art 
editor,  and  a  business  manager,  of  equal 
importance,  will  not  do  for  so  large  and 
complicated  an  organization.  There 
must  be  one  policy  to  keep  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  harmony  and  the  reins  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  There 
is  really  no  more  reason  why  the  editor- 
in-chief  should  be  the  best  writer  on  the 
staff  than  there  is  why  he  should  be  the 
best  artist. 

Even  the  interest  of  the  entire  school 
in  the  management  of  the  paper  wall 
not  make  it  an  influence  unless  it  is 
read  by  all  the  pupils,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  sold  to  them  at  a  price  every¬ 
one  can  pay.  But  the  publication  of  a 
paper  large  enough  to  represent  the 
activities  of  a  lively  school  and  well 
enough  illustrated  to  command  respect, 
costs  a  great  deal  more  money  than  even 
a  high  subscription  price  will  provide. 
Of  the  three  thousand,  seven  hundred 
dollars  which  the  publication  of  the 
Comet  cost  last  year,  only  six  hundred 
twenty  dollars  came  from  the  payment 
of  subscriptions.  So  we  find  that  in  our 
real  school  paper,  that  the  advertising 
department  must  assume  proportions 
commensurate  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  magazine. 

In  every  community  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  merchants  who  con¬ 
sider  it  good  policy  to  lay  aside  a  sum  of 
money  for  such  charitable  purposes  as 
advertising  in  church  books,  programs 
and  school  papers;  but  their  dona¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient;  nor  will  their  good¬ 


nature  endure,  if  year  after  year,  they 
are  asked  to  finance  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  their  share  in  the  form  of  a 
school  tax.  The  real  school  paper  is  in 
a  position  to  offer  them  an  adequate 
return  for  their  money,  a  chance  to 
place  their  advertisement  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  goes  into  the  most  substantial 
homes  of  the  neighborhood,  in  a  paper 
read  not  only  by  all  the  boys  and  girls 
but  by  their  parents,  for  if  the  parents 
do  not  read  it,  the  children  will  read  it 
to  them.  When  the  Comet  advertising 
solicitors  receive  the  answer  “We  can’t 
afford  to  give  money  to  school  papers,  ” 
they  say  “But  the  Comet  is  different 
from  other  school  papers;  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  advertise  in  the  Comet. 
This  is  a  straight  business  proposition 
with  no  charity  about  it.”  Two  hun¬ 
dred  eighty-two  merchants  saw  it  that 
way. 

Almost  every  school  magazine  makes 
a  concession  to  the  fact  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  are  the  authors  of  its  being,  by 
placing  some  literary  material  among 
the  advertisements.  But  oh,  how  they 
hate  to  do  it;  it  is  such  poor  arrange¬ 
ment!  Yet  Art  is  perfect  fitness  to 
purpose,  and  surely  one  of  the  purposes 
of  a  school  paper  is  to  bring  the  citizens 
into  the  school  life.  Then  what  is  the 
poor  arrangement  about  giving  some  of 
the  artistic  work  to  the  advertising 
section?  If  the  citizens  are  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  school  activities,  a  good 
way  to  wan  them  is  by  giving  them  a 
chance  to  help  the  school  paper  and  by 
making  their  contribution  an  actual 
part  of  it.  People  who  advertise  in  a 
paper  will  look  through  the  advertise¬ 
ments;  if  we  can  catch  their  eye  with 
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something,  they  will  read;  and  if  they 
are  interested,  they  are  ours.  Such 
departments  as  “Civic  Notes”  and 
“Current  Events”  and  such  articles 
as  “The  Makers  of  Milwaukee,”  and 
“The  Industries  of  Milwaukee,”  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  the  citizens  in  the 
school  magazine,  certainly  are  not  un- 


when  we  consider  what  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  divine  right  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  has  been  chosen  by  his  fellows 
for  the  highest  honor  they  can  bestow. 
One  boyish  sentence  from  that  influen¬ 
tial  pen,  can  set  the  ideals  of  a  hundred 
souls  to  soaring.  Here  is  a  force  worth 
any  amount  of  literary  style  employed 
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Plate  III.  Clippings  from  the  advertising  section  of  The  Comet.  The  advertising  department  of  a  school  paper 
must  assume  proportions  oommensurate  with  the  circulation.  The  school  paper  gives  point  to  many  an  otherwise 
abstract  lesson.  We  find  that  if  the  school  paper  is  to  make  a  wide  appeal  the  figure  will  have  to  take  the  place  of 
abstract  themes  in  almost  all  of  its  decorative  features.  Many  an  illustrator  would  be  thankful  to  have  had  in  youth 
such  practical  experience  as  the  school  paper  affords.  Boys  seem  to  be  born  advertisers.  Here  are  some  of  their 
phrases:  If  he  advertises  in  the  Comet  he  is  good.  If  he  is  good  he  advertises  in  the  Comet.  I  see  you  are  alive; 
your  advertisement  is  in  the  Comet.  Civic  spirit  is  with  us;  efficient  business  men  are  with  us.  Be  sure  he  is  in  the 
Comet;  then  patronize  him. 


healthful  literary  food  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city. 

Of  course  mere  interest  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  staff,  will  not  make  the 
paper  a  vital  influence,  unless  the  read¬ 
ers  respect  its  opinions.  We  will  real¬ 
ize  the  tremendous  power  for  good  that 
popular  election  can  place  in  our  hands, 


by  the  traditional  editor,  the  literary 
genius,  who  too  often  is  found  apart 
from  his  fellows,  and  whose  scathing 
invective  or  unreal  idealism  is  usually 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  whom  it  might  benefit. 

As  personal  influence  is  felt  only  with¬ 
in  the  school,  if  the  paper  is  to  appeal 
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to  the  community  at  large  and  to  retain 
the  interest  of  the  alumni,  we  must  be 
sure  that  it  prints  matter  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  a  little  ahead  of  the  growing  taste 
of  the  pupils.  One  way  to  insure  excel¬ 
lence  is  to  publish  the  work  of  the  classes 
in  drawing,  and  English.  But  as  the  fact 
that  the  class  lesson  is  the  medium 
through  which  some  one  principle  is 
learned,  causes  the  work  to  show  an  evi¬ 
dent  reaching  for  that  point,  there  is 
danger  that  too  much  reproduction  of 
class  exercises  in  the  magazine  will  set 
an  example  for  the  most  evident  fault 
of  the  artistic  and  literary  work  in  the 
majority  of  school  publications,  a  strain¬ 
ing  after  effect,  artificial  and  insincere, 
because  it  emphasizes  a  means  rather 
than  an  end.  It  is  no  reflection  on  our 
teaching  methods  to  admit  that  the  best 
creative  work  is  not  the  result  of  the 
process  of  learning;  one  might  as  well 
expect  to  breathe  in  and  out  at  the  same 
time  as  to  hope  for  such  a  result.  The 
drawing  and  the  English  classes  need  the 
school  paper  as  an  incentive  for  good 
work  and  as  a  means  of  giving  a  point 
to  an  otherwise  abstract  lesson;  and  the 
teachers  can  help  the  paper  by  occasion¬ 
ally  presenting  a  lesson  which  is  planned 
for  its  needs;  but,  obviously,  there  would 
be  little  value  to  the  class  in  providing 
the  entire  contents  of  the  paper,  which 
must  be  of  a  sameness.  The  magazine 
can  better  exhibit  the  work  of  the  school 
by  showing  what  the  pupils  are  able  to 
do  when  they  undertake  a  practical 
problem  outside  of  the  class-room,  a  real 
test  of  whether  or  not  the  teaching  has 
been  sound. 

But  if  the  work  is  not  done  in  the 
classes,  how  is  excellence  to  be  main¬ 
tained?  How  may  we  be  sure  that  the 


influence  we  have  gained  wall  be  used 
in  the  right  direction?  Careless  work 
published  in  the  school  paper  will  rap¬ 
idly  undermine  all  the  foundations  the 
teachers  have  built  for  Good  Design 
and  careful  use  of  English.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  a  “critic”  teacher  read 
the  copy  before  it  goes  to  the  press  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  undesirable 
ideas  and  errors  in  English,  may  pre¬ 
vent  poor  work  from  being  published; 
but  it  does  not  better  the  work,  because 
the  criticism  is  given  too  late  to  be  at 
all  constructive.  If  the  teacher’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  felt 
in  the  actual  doing  of  the  work,  in  the 
explanation  of  why  contributions  should 
or  should  not  be  accepted,  in  advice 
rather  than  in  criticism.  The  problem 
of  supervising  the  contents  effectively 
without  destroying  the  life  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  through  too  much  faculty-stir¬ 
ring  of  the  editorial  broth,  in  the  case 
of  the  real  school  paper,  solves  itself, 
for  where  there  are  so  many  ambitious 
workers,  each  one  is  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  his  position  against  all  rivals  and 
he  is  so  desirous  of  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  work,  that  of  his  own  accord 
he  will  ask  for  help  and  advice.  Last 
year  only  seventy  pupils  attained  the 
distinction  of  positions  on  the  Comet 
staff,  but  two  hundred  seventy-five 
were  accomplishing  successful  work  of 
some  kind  and  acting  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  leaders  fearful  of  losing  their  advan¬ 
tage. 

But  is  giving  the  management  of  the 
paper  to  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  not  taking  it 
away  from  the  very  pupils  to  whom  it 
has  the  most  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
training,  the  talented  pupils  through 
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whom  we  can  reach  our  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency?  Can  we,  whose  business  it  is 
to  bring  beauty  and  the  ability  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it  into  the  lives  of  the  next 
generation,  afford,  even  at  the  call  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number,  to  keep  this  means  of  education 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  the 
lantern-bearers  in  the  onward  march  of 
public  taste?  We  could  not,  if  such 
were  to  be  the  result  of  popularizing  the 
management  of  the  paper.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  the  esteem  in  which  the  success¬ 
ful  contributors  to  a  real  school  paper 
are  held,  provides  a  greater  incentive 
for  the  best  pupils  to  show  their  ability. 

And  here  they  find  the  opportunity 
they  need,  a  real  paper  with  money 
sufficient  to  print  all  the  good  work 
that  they  can  do,  a  real  audience  of  the 
ordinary,  every-day  sort  of  people  that 
they  will  have  to  please  when  they  have 
grown  up  to  be  poets  and  artists.  How 
many  illustrators  of  the  present  day 
do  you  think  would  not  be  thankful,  if 
they  had  preceded  their  wrork  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  drawing  for  repro¬ 
duction?  How  many  poets  would  have 
flowered  earlier,  if  they  had  learned  in 
school  to  polish  theii;  verses  and  to  use 
a  rhyming  dictionary?  How  many 
business  men  would  today  use  different 
methods,  if  they  had  begun  their  com¬ 


mercial  experience  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher  with  ideals,  or  could  have 
looked  at  a  three-color  reproduction 
of  a  decorated  copy  of  Tennyson’s 
“Oh  Young  Mariner,”  and  have  said 
to  themselves,  “Another  fellow  had  the 
ability  to  make  that  picture,  but  the 
money  that  I  earned  gave  a  copy  of  it 
to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school?” 

The  advantage  of  their  natural  abil¬ 
ity  will  make  the  talented  pupils  soon 
surpass  the  others,  when  once  they  have 
learned  to  work  as  hard;  and  no  other 
school  activity  furnishes  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hitching  the  artistic  temper¬ 
ament  to  the  plow  of  education  as  the 
chance  ^hat  the  school  paper  offers. 
I  could  tell  you  tales  of  pictures  redrawn 
a  dozen  times;  of  poems  rejected  and 
submitted  with  success  after  a  whole 
year’s  brooding  and  correction;  of  a 
humorous  poem  that  was  rewritten  five 
times,  because,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  only  after  the  fifth  rewriting,  did 
it  possess  spontaneity.  It  is  through 
such  heroism  as  this  that  Genius  grows. 
To  say  that  Genius  can  not  be  taught, 
is  only  to  admit  that  the  schools  Pave 
never  had  anything  to  offer  it.  That 
blot  upon  the  record  of  education  is 
yet  to  be  erased.  Perhaps  the  new  idea 
of  making  school  publishing  vital  may 
be  the  means. 
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An  Elementary  School  Print  Shop 

By  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McKinnon 

Principal  of  the  Elliott  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Elliott  School  comprises  all  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  including  the  kindergarten. 
It  has  extensive  school  gardens.  Its  publication,  the  Elliott  Echo  is  a  little  magazine,  5^x7^ 
inches,  made  entirely  by  the  children.  Even  kindergarten  children  contribute  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  from  wood  blocks  cut  by  one  of  the  grammar  grade  boys. 
Others  are  line  plates  from  primary  pupils’  drawings,  and  hand  colored.  The  first  number  con¬ 
tained  this  news  item:  “The  school  had  a  paper  sale  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  make  a  payment  on  the  printing  press.  Nearly  eighteen  tons  were  collected,  netting  us  $60.50. 
The  Eighth  B,  with  the  help  of  the  Third  A,  won  the  honors  for  bringing  in  the  largest  amount.  ” 
Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  always  a  way.  Here  follows  the  modest  statement  by  the  Principal. 


OUR  print  shop  was  not  installed 
primarily,  with  a  view  of  making 
printers  of  the  boys,  but  because  we 
believed  that  in  many  ways  it  permits 
the  practical  application  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  the  study  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling,  and  art,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  important,  furnishes 
another  means  of  enlarging  the  interests 
and  directing  the  energies  of  the  pupils. 

Our  equipment  consists  of  a  rebuilt 
8  x  12  foot  power  Chandler  press,  four¬ 
teen  cases  of  type  of  several  varieties, 
imposing  stone,  four  galleys,  six  com¬ 
posing  sticks,  several  ornamental  ini¬ 
tials  and  borders,  font  furniture,  and 
other  necessities.  The  outfit  cost  us 
about  two  hundred  fifty  dollars,  which 
we  raised  by  school  entertainments. 

Owing  to  our  limited  shop  room,  the 
working  force  consists  of  but  four  boys 
from  each  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  each  group  having  a  foreman 
from  their  number  who  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  equipment  and  who 
sees  that  instructions  are  carried  out. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  print  shop 
is  ninety  minutes  per  week,  the  period 


The  Editor. 

that  would  otherwise  be  given  to  the 
regular  manual  training  course,  and 
what  extra  time  the  boys  wash  to  give 
after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 

The  introduction  of  printing  in  our 
public  schools  being  an  individual 
building  project,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  did  not  feel  warranted  in  furnishing 
us  a  teacher,  so  the  boys  have  had  no 
instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  print¬ 
ing,  other  than  what  I  have  been  able 
to  give  from  a  very  meager  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  that  of  the  theoretical 
side  only.  However,  the  boys  have 
been  very  enterprising  in  getting  infor¬ 
mation  from  books,  printers  and  job¬ 
bing  shops. 

We  have  no  regular  course,  but  the 
following  indicates  the  lines  of  work 
pursued  during  the  year  we  have  had 
the  press:  The  printing  of  our  twenty- 
four  page  school  magazine,  programs, 
poems  for  memorizing,  outlines,  sup¬ 
plementary  work  for  primary  grades, 
sentiment  pages  for  decoration  in  our 
art  department,  a  twelve-page  Christ¬ 
mas  calendar,  and  deposit  slips,  checks, 
receipts  and  notes  for  use  in  our  school 
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8th  Grade  Booh  List 


Bsnnet— Master  Skylark. 

Blackmon — Lome  Doonr. 
Bulwer-Lytlon —  Laat  Day*  of  Pompail. 
Cervantes — DonQuIxote,  Retold  by 
Jodga  Parrv. 

Chapin— Story  of  tha  Rhlnogold. 
Church— Story  of  the  Odyeeey. 

Cooper — Laat  of  the  Mohicans. 

Cuater — Boota  and  Saddlea. 

Dlckena— David  Copperfield:  or  Talea 
of  Two  Cities. 

Cordon— Man  From  Glengarry. 

Hale— Man  Without  a  Country. 
Keller— Story  Of  My  Life. 

Kipling— Jungle  Book 
Kipling— Captain*  Courageous. 

Lamb— Talea  From  Shakespeare, 

Law  otte-  Fouque— Undine. 

Leighton— Olaf  The  Glorious. 
Montgomery— Anne  of  Green  Gables. 
Nicholay- Boy's  Life  ofAbrahamLIncoln 
Ollivant — Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 

Ragotin — Boewulf.  the  Hero  of  the 
A  ngjo-  Saxons. 

Rlis — Making  of  an  American. 

Scott— Talisman. 

Smith— Tom  Grogan 

Wiggins— Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
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Plate  I. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINT  SHOP 


McKinnon 


bank.  In  all  this  the  possibilities  for 
design  and  illustration  are  recognized 
and  pupils  are  encouraged  in  the  making 
of^wood  cuts  and  etchings  from  which 
prints  are  made. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  of  interest 


to  add  that  the  boys  are  recognizing  the 
commercial  value  of  “work  well  done,” 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  earned 
sixty-five  dollars  this  year  in  job  work, 
most  of  which  was  accomplished  out  of 
school  hours. 
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Plate  II.  These  three  leaves  are  from  a  School  Calendar  designed  and  made  by  elementary  school  children. 
The  designs  were  selected  by  competition  from  drawings  by  eighth  grade  pupils  throughout  the  city.  Each  school 
selected  one  month  of  the  year,  every  pupil  submitting  a  drawing  appropriate  to  the  month.  From  the  successful 
drawing  line  plates  were  made  by  a  local  firm.  The  calendar  blocks  were  not  designed  by  the  children.  The  leaves 
were  printed  at  the  Elliot  School  print  shop  by  an  eighth  grade  boy,  distributed  among  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city,  colored  by  hand  by  the  pupils,  assembled,  tied,  and  thus  made  ready  for  use. 

The  plate  on  the  opposite  page  gives  a  hint  of  the  variety  of  good  work  done  by  these  children.  At  the  top  are 
shown  two  sheets  of  material  for  school  use.  Then  follow  a  back-cover  design  from  one  edition  of  the  Elliott  Echo 
a  front-cover  design,  and  invitation  to  an  At  Home,  the  cover  and  last  page  of  a  little  triptych  celebrating  Garden 
Day,  and  an  illuminated  quotation.  These  last  three  are  examples  of  hand  coloring,  in  the  originals,  admirably  man¬ 
aged,  in  clear  soft,  harmonious  colors. 


THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR,  WHY  NOT  KEEP  SW’EET  ? 

NO  FROWN  EVER  MADE  A  HEART  GLAD,*  NO  COM¬ 
PLAINT  EVER  MADE  A  DARK  DAY  BRIGHT. 

George  L.  Perrin . 
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Printing  in  the  Public  Schools 


SOME  OF  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  POSSIBILITIES, 
ASIDE  FROM  THE  TRAINING  FOR  A  VOCATION 


By  William  B.  Kamprath 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Printing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WJ 


rE  are  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  the 
old  saying  that  “the 
printing  office  is  the 
poor  man’s  univer¬ 
sity,”  and  some  one 
has  reminded  us  that 
<(one  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
positor  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  without 
insensibly  acquiring 
an  education  and  a  store  of  knowledge 
far  excelling  the  ordinary.  ” 

Schools  maintaining  courses  in  print¬ 
ing  are  finding  that  the  subject  has  many 
features  commending  it  for  educational 
purposes.  The  printing  press  can  readi¬ 
ly  be  made  a  factor  in  education  because 
of  a  very  natural  relationship  between 
it  and  almost  all  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum. 


Wm.  B.  Kamprath 


There  is  no  other  line  of  activity  that 
is  so  peculiarly  rich  in  its  associations 
as  printing.  It  “underlies  all  learn¬ 
ing.”  Its  influence  will  function  in  all 
branches  of  academic  training — lan¬ 
guage,  reading,  spelling,  drawing,  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  geography,  science,  etc. 
Shop  activities  in  a  printing  school  soon 
invade  and  transform  these  depart¬ 
ments,  and  vivify  and  vitalize  them  by 
substituting  bookishness  with  reality. 
The  shop  becomes  the  dynamic  force 
from  which  emanate  the  invigorating 


currents  that  give  life  to  every  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  It  also  becomes  the 
magnetic  pole  that  attracts  all  subjects 
unto  itself,  and  holds  them  in  unified 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  itself. 

Successful  work  in  a  printing  course 
depends  upon  the  mastery  of  certain 
academic  subjects,  and  from  the  very 
outset  pupils  recognize  the  need  of  these 
studies.  They  may  never  before  have 
thought  them  worth  while;  but  they  see 
their  utility,  and  they  begin  to  fathom 
the  old  adage,  “Knowledge  is  power,” 
soon  after  they  take  up  the  study  of 
printing. 

They  discover  that  the  subject  neces¬ 
sitates  above  all  things  else  a  thorough 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  language. 
In  the  setting  of  bold,  cold  type  there 
is  no  way  of  disguising  ignorance.  Ev¬ 
ery  improper  punctuation  mark,  every 
misplaced  capital,  every  misspelled 
word,  every  poorly  constructed  sentence 
is  a  “Daniel  come  to  judgment”  when 
once  in  print.  Nothing  can  impress 
boys  so  strongly  with  the  necessity  of 
care  in  English  expression  as  such  pages 
of  cold  type,  bearing  compositions  which 
are  the  work  of  their  own  heads  and 
hands;  and  our  experience  has  been 
that  pupils  can  develop  wonderful  pow¬ 
ers  of  expression  in  their  composition 
work,  that  they  can  write  more  coherent¬ 
ly,  more  accurately,  and  in  every  way 
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better  than  many  pupils  of  greater 
talent,  who  pursue  the  regular  grammar 
school  course. 

Bacon  wrote,  “Reading  maketh  a 
full  man.”  Printing  unconsciously 
maketh  a  reader.  The  very  nature  of 
the  work  will  develop  in  boys  a  greater 
skill  in  reading  as  well  as  a  love  for 
books.  Books  appeal  to  printer-boys; 
they  are  the  creations  of  printers.  They 
are  the  realities  of  their  own  efforts. 
What  workman  is  not  appealed  to  by 
the  creations  of  his  own  hands? 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  print¬ 
er’s  type  case  as  a  means  of  liberal  train¬ 
ing  is  most  fully  realized  in  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  influence  it  bears  on  the 
teaching  of  spelling.  With  this  mova¬ 
ble  alphabet  our  youthful  printers  learn 
the  association  of  letters  in  words  in  a 
manner  productive  of  positive  results. 
The  brain  centers  of  sight  and  touch 
working  in  conjunction  as  they  do  in 
typesetting  make  possible  very  effective 
spelling  instruction. 

The  art  element  in  printing  is  as  ever¬ 
present  as  the  language  element.  Print¬ 
ing  is  called  the  “Art  preservative  of  all 
arts.”  No  matter  what  the  wrork  in 
hand  is, — be  it  the  composition  of 
letterhead  or  business  card,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  or  a  page  of  straight  matter, — 
the  principles  of  drawing  are  always  a 
paramount  issue.  Order,  unity,  bal¬ 
ance,  proportion,  harmony— these  are 
always  of  prime  consideration. 

On  first  thought,  it  may  seem  that 
there  is  no  particular  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  subject  in  question  and  math¬ 
ematics.  On  closer  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  found  that  typography  is  an 
exact  science  and  that  its  very  founda¬ 
tion  stone  is  mathematics.  A  study  of 


the  American  Point  System  is  in  itself 
a  training  of  no  mean  proportions  in 
elementary  mathematics.  But  aside 
from  the  mathematical  thinking  in¬ 
volved  in  typography,  there  are  infinite 
kinds  of  practical  work  in  arithmetic 
that  may  be  correlated  with  printing. 

Most  people  think  of  a  “Printer”  as 
an  ink-smudged  pressman  or  a  com¬ 
positor  who  sticks  type  for  a  book  or  a 
daily  newspaper;  but,  used  in  its  broad 
sense,  the  term  “Prijiter”  means  much, 
and  brings  to  mind  the  names  of  men 
like  Gutenberg,  Caxton  and  Franklin. 
The  craft  presents  many  interesting 
bits  of  history.  The  Chinese  and  their 
wood-block  printing,  the  Egyptians  and 
their  carvings  on  stone,  the  Babylonians 
and  their  cuneiform  brick  libraries,  the 
Romans,  the  Medieval  Monks,  Guten¬ 
berg,  Caxton,  Franklin,  Greeley,  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company — these  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  gamut  of  the  world’s 
history.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
late  a  subject  closely  to  the  experiences 
of  the  boys. 

Even  science  may  be  brought  under 
the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  shop. 
It  need  no  longer  be  studied  with 
spool  and  string  pulleys  and  yardstick 
levers,  but  it  can  center  itself  around 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  various 
presses,  stitchers,  cutters,  motors  and 
belts  comprising  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  a  school  print  shop,  a  co-operative 
spirit  is  ever  prevalent.  The  work  is 
socializing  in  its  influence.  The  selfish 
spirit  of  a  manual  training  shop  where 
each  boy  makes  his  own  necktie  racks 
and  skees  is  supplanted  by  the  good- 
will-to-all  spirit  of  the  print  shop  where 
each  boy  who  sets  a  good  job  and  puts 
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it  to  press  finds  enjoyment  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  his  fellow 
classmates  and  friends. 

Thus  the  story  goes.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  print¬ 
ing  as  a  subject  for  school  work;  when 
we  apprehend  the  interesting  and  vital 
correlations  with  other  departments 
and  activities  of  school  life,  that  can  be 
discovered  and  developed;  when  we  be¬ 
hold  the  extended  panorama  of  cultural 


subjects  glorified  by  their  associations 
with  the  art  which  “underlies  all  learn¬ 
ing”;  and  when  we  remember  that 
schoolmen  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  cudgelling  their  brains  for  new 
school  arts  which  might  interest  and 
profit  children; — then  we  wonder  that 
this  “tool  of  instruction”  did  not  long 
ago  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  win  for  itself  a  place  in  our 
halls  of  learning. 


TWELVE  WINTER  BEAUTIES  WORTH  WATCHING  FOR. 

1.  The  morning  when  at  sunrise  the  whole  landscape  is  in  frosted  silver. 

2.  The  day  when  the  big  white  snow  flakes  float  slowly  downward  through 
the  perfectly  calm  telephonic  air. 

3.  The  night  when  a  full  moon  pours  its  glory  ever  a  pure  white  world. 

4.  The  rhorning  after  a  calm  fall  of  damp  snow. 

5.  The  day  when  a  blizzard  is  raging  and  the  snow  “seems  nowhere  to 
alight.” 

6.  The  sparkling  night  in  a  deep  wood  after  a  long  storm  of  sleet. 

7.  The  rosy-golden  light  on  a  snow-covered  landscape  at  sunset. 

8.  The  earth-shadow  in  the  east  at  sunset,  with  the  transparent  moon- 
disk  floating  above  a  “snow-choked  wood.” 

9.  The  violet  and  blue  shadows  on  frozen  snow  under  old  trees  on  a  hill¬ 
side. 

10.  The  deep,  rich,  glowing  reds,  browns,  yellows,  and  greens,  of  the  wet 
shrubbery  when  rain  is  falling  upon  a  snow-covered  earth. 

11.  The  moving  picture  in  a  shallow  stream  seen  through  new  thin 
“black”  ice. 

12.  The  wonder-world  beneath  the  ice  cap  of  a  woodland  brook. 
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Progressive  Drawing  for  Little  Children 

ARTICLE  II  A1 

By  Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


T  N  the  previous 
article  a  series 
of  systematically 
planned  steps  was 
described,  by  which 
children  learned  to 
draw  a  given  subject, 
for  example  a  bird, 
by  as  definite  a  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure  as 
that  used  in  teaching  a  vocabulary  in 
language  or  a  process  in  arithmetic. 

This  present  article  deals  with  the 
presentation  and  development  of  a 
group  of  related  topics  such  as  would 
form  the  material  for  a  finished  piece  of 
work  in  drawing  as  related  to  some  other 
subject  in  the  school  course. 

Such  a  completed  unit  of  work  is  of 
great  value  in  that  it  organizes  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  interests  of  the  child 
around  a  given  center, — it  brings  forth 
his  best  effort  to  obtain  a  definite  result 
which  can  be  kept  in  permanent  form, 
and  supplies  an  interest  which  increases 
with  each  day’s  new  discoveries  and 
developments  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  third  grade  children  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Vikings  as  a  topic  in  the  history.  While 
this  subject  is  being  studied  it  takes  the 
foremost  place  in  their  interests.  There¬ 


fore,  the  Viking  Book,  made  by  the 
children  in  this  connection,  will  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  a  completed  unit 
of  work.  It  will  be  apparent  that  this 
unit  of  work  involves  not  only  the  draw¬ 
ing — but  such  subjects  as  composition, 
geography,  literature,  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling  are  at  this  time  also  closely 
integrated  with  the  history. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  art,  the 
making  of  this  book  involves  the  three 
phases  into  which  art  work  naturally 
divides  itself — the  representation,  the 
design,  and  the  constructive  work. 

Representation  includes  the  free  il¬ 
lustrative  sketching  for  the  books,  and 
also  the  building  up  of  the  necessary 
graphic  vocabulary  which  reinforces 
and  enriches  the  free  drawing. 

Design  directly  influences  the  assem- 
Dling  of  all  the  material  into  the  book 
form;  the  decorating  of  the  covers;  the 
problem  of  good  spacing, — in  the  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  page,  and  the  mounting  of 
illustrations;  also  decorations  for  the 
written  page,  as  tail  pieces  or  rhythmic 
borders. 

The  actual  making  of  the  book  covers, 
and  putting  all  the  material  into  book 
form,  is  the  type  of  constructive  work 
involved. 

In  the  history  the  old  Norse  Vikings 
are  taken  as  typical  of  an  exploring  and 
seafaring  people.  Special  emphasis  is 


Elizabeth  E.  Miller 


1  The  concluding  portion  of  this  article  will  appear  next  month. 
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Plate  I.  (1)  A  sketch  of  a  Viking  ship.  By  a  third  grade  pupil  at  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Chicago. 


given  to  such  topics  as  the  Viking  homes, 
the  boats,  customs  in  war,  feasts,  dress, 
weapons,  life  upon  the  sea.  The  geog¬ 
raphy  deals  with  the  character  of  the 
country,- — fiords,  mountains,  glaciers, — 
and  also  with  the  life  and  occupations 
of  the  Norwegian  people  of  today,  the 
main  object  being  to  give  good  mental 
pictures  which  will  form  a  background 
for  interpreting  the  life  of  the  old  Vikings. 

This  subject  of  Norse  people  is  intro¬ 
duced  through  a  study  of  the  Viking 
ship.  The  children  have  previously 
worked  out  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  water  and  have  made 
drawings  which  show  the  different 
stages,  as — log,  raft,  dugout,  rowboat, 
canoe,  sailboat. 

The  class  is  taken  to  the  Field  Mu¬ 
seum  where  they  see  the  great  Viking 
ship  which  actually  crossed  the  ocean. 
They  make  a  quick  sketch  of  it,  guided 
by  a  few  definite  questions  from  the 
teacher.  The  children  know  the  gen¬ 
eral  lines  upon  which  any  boat  is  con¬ 
structed,  for  boat  shapes  have  been 
constantly  used  since  the  first  grade, 
and  have  been  studied  as  definitely  as 
were  the  bird  shapes  described  in  the 


previous  article.  In  this  way  the  char¬ 
acteristic  lines  of  a  boat  have  become 
a  part  of  the  graphic  vocabulary.  In 
the  third  grade  children  are  able  to  add 
to  and  elaborate  this  general  form,  with 
the  particular  characteristics  necessary 
to  represent  a  boat  of  striking  individ¬ 
ual  character, — thus  they  have  a  good 
basis  for  the  drawing  of  a  Viking  ship. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  first  sketch  of  the  ship 
at  the  Museum. 


Plate  II.  (2)  The  original  was  colored  to  correspond  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  colors  which  the  Vikings  used. 
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From  these  sketches,  together  with 
many  pictures,  and  a  small  model  of  a 
Viking  boat,  the  children  work  out  a 
good  composite  drawing  on  the  board. 
In  doing  this,  a  drawing  is  started  by 
one  child,  and  every  other  child  con¬ 
tributes  what  he  can  and  thus  has  a  part 
in  the  completed  result.  At  this  stage, 
the  drawing  is  criticised  by  the  class  as 
a  whole,  and  corrected  accordingly  by 


demand  that  they  be  shown  how  to 
draw  a  better  dragon  head. 

This  is  taught  by  a  different  method 
from  that  used  with  the  ship.  The 
principal  lines  in  a  dragon  head  are  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  children,  the  teacher  draw¬ 
ing  them  on  the  board  first,  to  show  the 
result  as  a  whole,  then  dictating  a  line 
at  a  time  as  the  children  draw  on  paper. 
Fig.  3  show's  a  simple  way  of  fitting  the 


Plate  III  (3)  A  simple  way  of  getting  the  dragon  prow  approximately  right.  (4)  and  (5)  Original  designs 
for  dragon  prows.  By  third  grade  children.  One  in  side  view  and  one  in  front  view  by  different  children. 


individuals.  After  this  drawing  has 
been  made  satisfactory,  then  each 
child  draws  one  for  himself,  first  at  the 
board,  then  on  paper. 

At  this  same  time  in  the  history,  the 
class  is  learning  how  the  boats  wrere 
made,  the  colors  which  the  Vikings 
used,  and  other  details.  Then  each 
child  makes  a  good  drawing  of  a  ship 
and  colors  it  (Fig.  2). 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  at  first 
to  the  dragon  head  as  the  prow,  but  as 
soon  as  the  children  can  draw  the  ship 
with  considerable  ease,  there  comes  a 


dragon  head  into  a  rectangle.  This 
gives  the  children  a  diagrammatic  scheme 
for  draw'ing  the  head  in  good  propor¬ 
tions.  Fig.  4  show's  the  finished  head 
after  it  has  been  cut  out  and  mounted. 
The  front  view  of  a  dragon’s  head  is 
worked  out  by  the  same  method.  The 
result  is  seen  in  Fig.  5.  Through  this 
mode  of  procedure  every  child  gets  a 
good  dragon  head.  But  the  question 
arises  here, — After  having  learned  the 
form  in  this  way,  is  the  child  able  to 
draw  the  dragon  head  without  the 
rectangle,  and  to  adapt  it  to  his  needs? 
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Plate  IV.  (6)  The  drawing  of  a  Viking  ship  after  the  children  have 
practised  making  dragon  prows.  (7)  and  (8)  Viking  ships  in  front  view. 
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The  answer  is  shown  in  the  results. 
For  the  first  few  times  a  dragon  head  is 
drawn,  most  of  the  children  continue 
to  use  the  rectangle  as  an  aid  to  the 
drawing.  Then  they  gradually,  and 
of  their  own  accord,  omit  the  rectangle, 
and  draw  dragon  heads  freely  with  just 
as  good  results.  Fig.  6  shows  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  ship  after  the  practice  on  the 
heads.  The  rectangle  was  not  used 


These  'will  be  seen  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
The  mounting  of  these  so  that  they 
look  well  on  a  page  is  given  as  much 
importance  as  the  making  of  the  draw¬ 
ings. 

The  class  use  as  reading,  along  with 
this  history,  Miss  Jennie  Hall’s  “Viking 
Tales.”  This  is  a  source  from  which  the 
children,  themselves,  can  get  definite 
information.  They  learn  from  stories 


Plate  V.  Viking  ships  cut  from  paper  by  the  youngest  children. 


here.  In  every  case,  it  is  true,  that  the 
heads  differ,  and  do  not  conform  to  the 
shape  given  at  first,  yet  the  characteris¬ 
tic  lines  are  retained.  The  front  view 
of  the  ship  is  worked  out,  using  the  same 
method  that  was  used  with  the  side 
view.  The  fact  that  the  child  has  the 
ability  to  draw  either  front  or  side  view, 
gives  him  great  freedom  in  his  illustra¬ 
tive  work  for  the  Viking  Book.  Figs. 
7  and  8  show  results  of  the  front  view. 

The  next  step  is  the  freehand  cutting 
of  a  ship — both  front  and  side  views. 


in  this  book  how  the  Vikings  made  their 
weapons.  In  the  composition  periods 
they  write  original  stories  in  which  they 
imagine  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Vik¬ 
ings,  and  they  tell  how  they  made  their 
ships  and  weapons.  As  they  know  how 
to  draw  a  ship,  illustrations  for  that 
part  of  the  story  are  easily  made.  But, 
as  yet,  the  children  have  no  very  clear 
concepts  of  the  Viking  weapons  and 
armor.  They  feel  the  need  of  definite 
information  here  through  the  drawing, 
and  ask  to  be  shown  how  to  draw  them. 


□  □ 
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The  Greatest  Puritan  on  Earth 

A  STUDY  OF  A  MASTERPIECE  BY  ST.  GAUDENS 
WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SCULPTOR 

By  Elsie  May  Smith 

Evanston,  Illinois 


\  GREAT  statue 
expresses  as 
much  truth  and 
beauty  as  a  great  pic¬ 
ture.  Such  a  statue  is 
that  of  Deacon  Cha¬ 
pin,  often  called  “The 
Puritan,”  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  character 
of  a  Puritan  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  it  well  deserves  the  lat¬ 
ter  name.  Deacon  Chapin,  as  we  see 
him  represented  here,  stands  for,  and 
portrays  with  striking  truth,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  earlier  New  England  Pur¬ 
itan  “in  all  his  aggressive  and  un¬ 
bending  strength,  soldier,  theologian, 
statesman.  There  is  nothing  winning 
or  conciliating  in  his  air.  He  has 
come  to  conquer  the  wilderness.  ” 
We  see  him  here  as  an  unflinching, 
brave  man,  enterprising  and  stern,  but 
hardly  lovable  or  winsome.  He  looks 
like  a  triumphant  figure,  one  that  we 
could  trust  to  protect  us  from  harm, 
and  to  clear  the  forest  that  we  might 
live  in  comfort,  but  hardly  the  man 
we  would  choose  as  a  congenial  com¬ 
panion!  We  could  not  doubt  his  hon¬ 
esty  or  integrity,  nor  could  we  count 
upon  his  sweet  charitableness  or  his 
willingness  to  overlook  a  fault.  He 


might  prove  a  loyal  friend  but  we 
fear  that  he  would  be  a  very  stern, 
exacting,  and  unrelenting  one.  We 
could  respect  and  admire  him,  but 
we  might  find  it  difficult  to  love  him. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  early 
Puritan,  and  such  is  the  character  of 
Deacon  Chapin.  A  more  truthful  and 
all-sufficient  delineation  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  through  the  medium  of  stone  or 
bronze  it  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Never  has  the  Puritan  received 
more  just  and  accurate  estimate  in  the 
realm  of  art. 

He  carries  his  Bible  next  his  heart 
in  one  hand  and  a  stout  cudgel  of  oak 
in  the  other.  In  his  bearing  and  the 
expression  of  his  face,  St.  Gaudens  has 
suggested  with  the  unerring  facility  of 
genius,  the  traits  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Those  thin,  closely  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  that  square  jaw,  and  de¬ 
termined  chin,  all  bear  evidence  to  his 
unbending  character.  The  unconcerned 
attitude  of  unconscious  sternness  and 
repelling  forces  that  pushes  ahead  with 
little  or  no  thought  for  the  comfort  or 
convenience  of  others  is  written  in  every 
line  of  this  figure.  We  can  almost  see 
in  the  majestic  sweep  of  this  unswerving 
Puritan  the  advancing  tread  of  some 
conquering  Victory  carrying  everything 
before  it ! 


Elsie  May  Smith 
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THE  PURITAN 

By  Augustus  St.  Gaudens 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  does  this  picture  represent? 

WThere  is  the  original  statue? 

Whom  does  it  represent? 

What  other  name  is  applied  to  it?  Why? 

What  were  the  chief  traits  of  the  Puritan  character? 

Are  these  traits  well  represented  in  this  figure? 

What  good  traits  of  character  are  revealed?  What  unattractive 
traits? 

Would  you  call  this  a  winning  or  lovable  character?  Why? 

Would  you  call  it  a  brave  or  enterprising  character?  Why? 

Is  it  suggestive  of  an  unbending  disposition?  Why? 

Would  you  think  this  man  was  honorable  and  just  in  his  dealings? 
Why? 

Would  you  think  he  was  charitable!  Why?  Successful  in  his  under¬ 
takings?  Why? 

What  does  he  hold  in  his  right  hand?  In  his  left? 

Describe  his  features.  What  traits  of  character  do  you  think  they 
express? 

Describe  his  clothing.  Do  you  think  it  is  appropriate  to  his  character 
and  the  time  in  which  he  lived? 

Do  you  think  the  artist  has  been  successful  in  making  us  conscious 
of  the  traits  he  wished  to  express? 

Is  his  delineation  accurate  and  just? 

Do  you  think  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  character?  Why? 
Do  you  think  he  admired  it?  Why? 

Would  you  call  this  great  art?  Why? 

Do  you  like  this  statue?  In  what  sense  do  you  like  it?  Is  it  beau¬ 
tiful? 

Does  it  make  the  character  of  the  Puritan  more  apparent  to  you? 
Does  it  make  it  easier  to  understand  and  appreciate  at  its  true  value? 
Could  you  love  a  Puritan  judging  from  this  portrayal? 

Could  you  admire  and  respect  one?  Why? 
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THE  PURITAN — St.  Gaudens. 

From  a  negative.  Copyrighted,  1910,  by  the  Emery  School-Art  Co.,  Boston. 
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BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  ARTIST’S 
LIFE 

UGUSTUS  SAINT  -  GAUDENS, 
who  has  been  called  “the  most 
complete  master  of  relief  since  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,”  was  born  of  French 
and  Irish  parentage  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
March  1,  1848.  The  family  came  to 
New  York  City  when  he  was  six  months 
old.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Louis  Avet,  a  cameo 
cutter,  and  spent  several  years  at  this 
art.  His  long  training  in  it  had  much 
to  do  with  the  delicacy  of  his  later  work 
and  his  fine  feeling  for  relief.  From 
1864-7  he  studied  drawing  at  night  at 
Cooper  Union  and  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  going  to  Paris  in 
1867  to  study  sculpture,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  for 
three  years  studying  in  the  studio  of 
the  artist  Jouffroy.  While  in  Paris 
he  was  associated  with  the  sculptors, 
Dubois,  Mercie,  Falguiere  and  Saint 
Marceaux  and  was  identified  with  the 
current  movement  in  French  sculpture 
which  was  based  upon  the  Italian  Ren¬ 
aissance  rather  than  classic  work. 

In  1870  he  went  to  Rome  and  while 
there  produced  his  first  figure,  “Hia¬ 
watha,”  also  his  statue  of  “Silence” 
and  experimented  in  painting,  making 
studies  of  the  Campagna.  In  two  or 
three  years  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  New  York.  “As 
the  first  American  sculptor  to  equip 
himself  with  complete  French  training 
his  work  attracted  universal  attention.” 
His  first  important  work  after  his  return 
to  New  York  was  the  sculptured  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  in  that  city,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  a  large  cross  surrounded  by 


panels  of  kneeling  angels.  During  this 
early  period  he  made  many  splendid 
portraits  in  extremely  low  relief. 

In  1877  he  was  married  to  Augusta 
F.  Hosmer  of  Boston.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
international  jury  for  the  fine  arts  at 
the  Paris  Exposition.  About  this  time 
he  modelled  his  statue  of  Admiral 
Farragut  and  that  of  Governor  Randall 
for  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor.  Both 
were  exhibited  in  1880.  The  former 
embodies  all  his  best  personal  and  ar¬ 
tistic  qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  five 
monuments  in  his  splendid  series  of 
memorials  to  Civil  War  heroes.  The 
other  four  members  of  this  series  are: 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Sherman  in 
New  York,  Shaw  memorial  in  Boston, 
and  the  statues  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Logan 
in  Chicago.  The  Sherman  monument 
has  been  pronounced  the  third  greatest 
equestrian  statue  in  the  world,  only  the 
“Colleoni”  of  Verrocchio  and  the  “Gat- 
tamelata”  of  Donatello  being  placed 
before  it.  In  speaking  of  it  one  critic 
says,  “In  the  Sherman  monument  the 
bronze  seems  almost  sentiment.  The 
group  quivers  with  vitality.  The  work 
is  so  majestic  that  classic  art  itself 
could  not  produce  a  more  nobly  monu¬ 
mental  effect.”  This  statue  stands  at 
the  principal  entrance  to  Central  Park. 
From  1884  until  1896  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  Shaw  Memorial — the  most 
ambitious  of  his  productions — which  was 
placed  on  Boston  Common  with  an 
elaborate  architectural  setting.  It  is 
an  immense  work  in  high  relief  repre¬ 
senting  Colonel  Shaw  of  that  city  at  the 
head  of  his  colored  troops.  The  superb 
equestrian  statue  of  John  A.  Logan  in 
Grant  Park,  Chicago,  and  the  well- 
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known  and  truly  characteristic  statue 
of  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park,  in  the  same 
city,  reveal  the  same  style  and  spirit. 
Saint-Gaudens  has  designed  numer¬ 
ous  other  statues  and  busts  including 
the  statue  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  of 
“Diana”  (on  the  tower  of  Madison 
Square  Garden)  both  in  New  York. 
Perhaps  the  most  strikingly  character¬ 
istic  of  all  his  ideal  statues  is  that  of 
“The  Puritan”  of  which  our  study 
treats. 

He  has  designed  several  medals  of 
presentation  authorized  by  Congress 
and  assisted  La  Farge  in  decorating 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  He  is  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  certain  poetic 
idealizations.  “A  figure  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery,  Washington,  called  ‘The 
Peace  of  God,’  the  caryatides  of  a 
mantelpiece  in  the  house  of  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  in  New  York,  and  angels 
for  the  tomb  of  Governor  Morgan  are 
fine  examples.  ”  Perhaps  the  true  qual¬ 
ity  of  Saint-Gaudens  is  best  shown  in 
another  purely  ideal  figure  symbolizing 
an  emotion  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
in  the  same  Washington  Cemetery  as 


“The  Peace  of  God”  and  is  the  famous 
statue  of  “Grief.”  “In  the  final  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  all  his  works,  it  is  this  statue 
which  best  expresses  the  power  of  Saint- 
Gaudens  to  express  the  soul  in  stone.” 
His  style  is  both  polished  and  free — the 
expression  of  a  fresh,  powerful  imagina¬ 
tion  and  an  original  mind. 

He  was  made  an  associate  memoer  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1888,  and  a  full  member  the  following 
year.  He  was  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  art  societies 
of  France  electing  him  to  the  highest 
positions  within  their  gift.  He  received 
a  medal  of  honor  in  Paris  in  1900  and 
a  special  medal  of  honor  in  Buffalo  in 
1901.  “But  the  honors  which  he  val¬ 
ued  most  of  all  were  the  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  and  Prince¬ 
ton — the  gratifying  token  of  recogni¬ 
tion  by  great  centers  of  learning  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  done  notable  work  in 
raising  American  sculpture  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  heights.  ”  Saint-Gaudens  passed 
away  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire, 
August  3,  1907. 


AND  then  I  thought,  “I  wished  I’d  seen 
The  many  towns  this  town  has  been; 

I  wish  I  knew  if  they’d  a-got 
A  kind  of  summat  we’ve  a-not, 

If  them  as  built  the  church  so  fair 
Were  half  the  chaps  folk  say  they  were; 

For  they’d  the  skill  to  draw  their  plan, 

And  skill’s  a  joy  to  any  man; 

And  they’d  the  strength,  not  skill  alone, 

To  build  it  beautiful  in  stone; 

And  strength  and  skill  together  thus 
O,  they  were  happier  men  than  us.” 

From.  “ The  Everlasting  Mercy." — By  John  Masefield. 
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Banish  the  Gloom 

WHERE  SUNSHINE  DOES  NOT  COME,  HAVE  THE  SUNSHINE  COLORS 


"VJ  0  matter  how  dark  and  forbidding 

^  the  aspect  of  your  particular 
schoolroom  may  be,  it  can  be  changed 
if  you  really  want  it  changed  enough  to 
“go  after  it.”  That  is  a  phrase  often 
heard  in  the  modern  business  world. 
It  means,  in  this  case,  several  definite 
steps : 

1.  Have  a  local  photographer  make 
the  best  possible  photograph  of  the  worst 
possible  view  of  your  schoolroom.  He 
will  do  it  without  expense  to  you  if  you 
take  him  into  your  confidence  and  tell 
him  what  you  are  gunning  for. 

2.  Have  your  older  pupils  compete 
in  making  a  careful,  measured  plan  of 
your  room,  to  scale.  (If  your  pupils  are 
too  young  get  boys  from  another  grade 
to  do  it.)  They,  too,  will  work  enthusi¬ 
astically  if  you  tell  them  the  secret. 

3.  Have  your  older  pupils  compete 
in  writing  a  description  of  your  room, 
brief,  but  telling  the  essential  facts, 
especially  those  that  would  be  of  value 
to  a  decorator, — kind  and  color  of  wood 
finish,  and  furniture;  height  of  black¬ 
board  rails,  top  and  bottom;  height  of 
walls  and  general  character  of  surface; 
size  of  windows  and  the  amount  and 
quality  of  light  they  let  into  the  room 
while  it  is  occupied. 

4.  Send  the  photograph,  the  best 
plan,  and  the  best  description,  to  the 
Decorative  Department  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


or  to  some  other  reliable  company  of 
decorators,  and  ask  for  a  drawing  in 
full  color,  showing  how  your  room 
would  look,  properly  decorated,  and 
for  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  A  big 
company  will  do  this  on  condition  it 
receives,  ultimately,  the  order  to  do 
the  work. 

5.  When  your  colored  drawing  ar¬ 
rives,  place  it  on  exhibition  in  your 
room,  side  by  side  with  the  photograph, 
and  make  the  project  the  subject  of  a 
language  lesson  or  two.  Have  papers 
written  to  be  taken  home,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  there,  and  elsewhere.  Publish 
the  best  in  the  local  paper  and  get 
people  to  talking  about  it.  That  Editor 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

6.  Write  brief  letters  to  a  dozen 
well-to-do  business  men  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  saying  that  you  have  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  upon  which  you  need 
their  advice  and  help.  Ask  if  they 
would  kindly  allow  you  to  call,  out  of 
school  hours,  at  a  time  convenient  to 

them. 

7.  Take  your  photograph  of  the 
room,  your  colored  drawing,  your  esti¬ 
mate,  and  your  best  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner,  and  go  confidently 
to  the  first  man  who  gives  you  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  tell  him  he  was  first,  and 

then,  in  the  name  of  the  children,  ask  how 
to  get  the  amount  of  money  you  need, 
and  “wonder”  if  a  direct  gift  of  money 
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from  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
place  would  not  be  the  simplest  and 
best  way.  Your  friend  will  help  you 
to  make  up  a  list  of  the  people  who  ought 
to  contribute.  He  will  even  speak  to 
this  one  or  that  about  the  matter.  He 
will  contribute  something  himself. 


You  will  get  the  money. 

Your  room  will  be  transformed,  and 
you  and  your  children  will  be  happier, 
and  do  better  work. 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

TRY  IT. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey. 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  YARD  NOTHING  BUT  A  BRICKED  COURT?  POTTED 
PLANTS  WILL  MAKE  IT  BEAUTIFUL.  IN  FACT,  THE  MORE  FORBIDDING  THE 
CONDITIONS,  THE  MORE  GLORIOUS  YOUR  VICTORY  MAY  BE.  A  JANITOR 
MADE  THIS  BOWER  OF  BEAUTY  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  HE  LOVED. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

OLD  LADY  ART  MUST  GET  DOWN  OFF  HER  HIGH  HORSE  AND  RUN  WITH  THE  MACHINE,  BEFORE  SHE 

will  get  in  touch  with  the  world  again. — John  Cotton  Dana. 

IN  SOME  OF  OUR  BEST  SCHOOLS  ART  IS  RUNNING  WITH  THE  MACHINE  ALREADY, - THE  PRINTING 

press. — Henry  Turner  Bailey. 


JANUARY  is  the  month  when  the  sun 
assures  us  that  he  has  resolved  to  have 
one  more  round  with  the  Frost  Giant. 
Like  the  Third  Little  Pig  he  is  up  earlier  every 
next  morning!  He  will  outwit  the  Wolf,  drive 
back  Darkness,  Cold,  and  Death  once  more, 
and  bring,  when  the  days  are  long,  the  bluebird 
and  the  sparrow  again.  Brave  hearts  every¬ 
where  in  all  time  have  worshipped  the  sun  and 
caught  light  and  heat  from  him.  Let  us  also 
imitate  his  illustrious  example,  and  resolve, 
with  all  the  saints,  to  “up  and  smite  them.” 
Our  giants  are  named  Ignorance,  Indifference, 
and  Inability, — the  three  I’s.  We  can  oppose 
them  with  one  other  I  at  least,  and  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  to  some  Indi¬ 
vidual  we  owe  every  victory  in  the  whole 
age-long  fight. 

Kindergarten2 

POSTERS.  The  month  of  January  brings 
even  the  kindergarten  child  a  feeling  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  resolutions.  And  the  little  child, 
under  the  direction  of  the  kindergarten, 
begins  to  sense  the  need  of  punctuality  in  a 
well  ordered  life;  so  we  study  the  clock. 

1.  A  Clock  Poster  which  is  suggested  by  this 
thought  might  be  arranged  showing  a  group 
of  children  with  the  teacher  who  is  telling  the 
story  as  they  stand  around  the  grandfather 
clock.  The  figures  to  be  used  in  this  picture 
should  be  drawn  with  strong,  broad  lines  on 


firm  paper  and  then  cut  by  the  children  and 
arranged  to  tell  the  story.  Every  child  in  the 
class  should  cut  at  least  one  figure  so  he  may 
feel  that  the  poster  is  his. 

2.  A  Night-Sky  Poster.  The  long  winter 
evenings  which  begin  so  early,  even  before  it 
is  time  for  the  children's  supper,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  the  stars  and  moon  in  all  their 
beauty.  The  child  who  comes  back  to  kin¬ 
dergarten  after  such  an  experience  is  sure  to 
tell  with  great  delight  of  the  “Lady  Moon  and 
Her  Stars.”  Other  children  will  add  to  this 
from  their  experience  and  there  will  soon  be 
material  for  a  poster  which  will  help  to  fix  this 
experience  in  the  child’s  mind.  A  snowy  hill 
torn  from  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  and 
pasted  on  a  sheet  of  dark  gray-blue  construc¬ 
tion  paper  which  shall  also  represent  the  sky, 
may  have  its  whiteness  broken  by  a  group  of 
evergreen  trees.  A  crescent  moon  and  dots 
of  white  paper  for  stars,  together  with  several 
little  children  who  are  unmistakably  looking 
at  the  moon  complete  this  poster. 

3.  A  Winter  Poster.  A  third  poster  might 
be  suggested  by  the  winter  sports, — boys 
sliding  down  hill,  skating  on  ice,  making  snow¬ 
men,  any  kind  of  activity  which  the  children 
may  suggest  can  be  worked  into  such  a  poster. 

When  making  such  co-operative  pictures 
(Plate  I),  it  is  well  to  give  the  children  figures 
to  cut  out  which  have  been  drawn  with  an 
eye  to  the  pose  which  expresses  the  idea,  and 


llhe  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied 
with  samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

‘In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Plate  I.  Paper  posters  such  as  kindergarten  children  love  to  work 
together  upon.  Three  suggestions  for  other  kindergarten  work. 
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follow  this  cutting-on-the-line  by  freehand 
drawing.  l.  b.  p. 

The  First  Lessons  in  Cutting  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  uninteresting,  but  carefulness  may  usually 
be  secured  by  using,  in  some  way,  the  product 
of  the  children’s  work.  For  instance,  when 
the  children  are  making  narrow  strips,  each 
child’s  may,  if  well  cut,  be  held  together  by  a 
tiny  paper-fastener  put  in  near  one  end.  This 
makes  a  “workable”  fan  which  may  be  further 
elaborated  by  running  a  short  length  of  worsted 
through  the  pile  of  strips  near  the  other  end. 
Knot  the  ends  of  the  worsted  and  push  the 
strips  along  until  the  spacing  is  even.  The 


of  light  stencil  board  or  of  heavy  manila  paper. 
If  of  paper,  wax  them  over  (to  make  them  dura¬ 
ble)  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  and  a  bit  of  paraffin. 
Draw  the  forms  to  be  used,  on  the  stencil, 
placing  them  at  least  a  half-inch  from  the  edge. 
Cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  To  prepare  the 
work,  lay  the  stencil  on  the  paper  and  with  a 
black  wax-crayon  draw  a  broad  line  about  the 
edge  of  each  space.  This  heavy  outline  will  be 
smooth  and  continuous  on  tho  outer  edge  where 
the  children  cut  and  any  irregularity  on  the 
inner  edge  does  not  detract  from  the  appear¬ 
ance.  Objects  outlined  in  this  way  are  easy  to 
cut,  look  well  and  being  so  sharply  defined  are 


Plate  II.  Three  covers  of  sun  books  such  as  primary  boys  and  girls  love  to  make. 


fan  may  be  closed  and  opened  freely  as  the 
roughness  of  the  worsted  keeps  the  strips  from 
slipping.  c.  Q.  d. 

When  Beginning  the  Free  Cutting  it  seems 
advisable  in  many  cases  to  allow  the  use  of 
paste  as  well  as  scissors.  At  first  very  little 
children  do  not  visualize  a  complete  form  but 
add  all  details  (such  as  legs  and  tails  of  animals) 
as  an  afterthought,  suggested  by  what  they 
have  already  cut.  It  not  furnished  with  paste 
they  are  very  sure  to  try  a  natural  but  some¬ 
what  objectionable  method  of  sticking  the 
parts  together.  Once  a  form  is  completed  it  is 
often  possible  for  them  to  cut  it  in  one  piece. 

c.  G.  D. 

Stencils  are  useful  in  preparing  outline  cut¬ 
ting  and  coloring  lessons  especially  for  large 
classes.  Cut  the  stencils  the  exact  size  of  the 
paper  to  be  used  by  the  children,  making  them 


apt  to  impress  their  forms  upon  the  child’s 
mind  with  more  distinctness  than  if  a  light  line 
not  showing  in  the  completed  work  were  used. 

C.  G.  D. 

THE  CONSTELLATIONS.  All  kinder- 
gartners  are  familiar  with  transparencies  for 
the  window,  those  made  of  heavy  black  paper 
where  the  forms  are  cut  out  and  tissue  paper 
pasted  on  the  back.  In  our  study  of  the  moon 
and  stars  we  might  carry  out  this  same  idea 
making  the  moon  and  stars  the  theme  and 
showing  the  constellation  of  the  dipper  in  the 
placing  of  the  stars.  s.  E.  b. 

FOR  FEBRUARY.  A  Valentine.  Fold  a 
6”  square  paper  on  one  diameter.  In  one  half 
cut  an  oblong  shaped  hole,  and  on  the  other 
half  paste  a  picture  so  it  will  show  through  the 
hole.  On  each  side  paste  a  heart.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  Invitation.  Cut  a  hatchet  from 
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Plate  III.  Drawing  from  objects.  The  work  of  primary  pupils  in  Somerville,  Mass.  The  origi¬ 
nals  were  in  colored  crayon.  Note  the  lack  of  perspective  effects.  It  is  quite  enough  to  attempt 
with  little  children  the  correct  statement  of  relative  width  and  height  in  these  common  objects. 
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Fisherman's  Luck 


GULFPORT 


Plate  IV.  The  cover  of  a  big  book  made  through  the 
co-operation  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  children,  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  lifelike  drawings 
in  color  from  the  fish  taken  by  the  fishermen  of  the  town. 


design,  the  sun  shape  being  first  drawn  in  out¬ 
line,  then  the  background  filled  in  to  make  it 
look  as  fiery  as  possible.  Yellow  is  the  sun 
color,  and  may  be  used  in  place  of  white. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  are  good  sub¬ 
jects  for  object  drawing  if  taken  before  the 
delight  in  them  wears  away.  “All  great  art 
is  praise,”  said  Ruskin  Have  the  children 
bring  from  home  the  gift  they  liked  best  (if  it 
is  “drawable”),  and  honor  it  by  “taking  its 
picture”  for  others  to  enjoy.  The  pictures 
should  be  as  directly  descriptive  as  possible, 
practically  silhouettes,  but  enriched  with  color. 
Plate  III  shows  some  good  primary  drawings 
of  this  sort,  from  Somerville,  Mass.,  where  the 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Leroy 
Jones. 


a  double  fold  of  paper  and  on  the  inside  write 
the  invitation.  A  Clock.  Fold  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  a  square  to  the  center.  Turn  over  and 
again  fold  the  four  corners  to  the  center.  On 
one  side  will  be  found  four  little  squares.  Fold 
their  inside  corners  to  the  outside  and  in  the 
opening  paste  a  clock  face.  Turn  the  back 
fold  at  the  top  up  and  attach  a  pendulum  as 
illustrated.  a.  m.  b. 

Primary 

SUN  stories  are  a  good  basis  for  the  first 
work  in  the  primary  grades  during  Jan¬ 
uary.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  simplest: 
Bheki,  or  the  Sunfrog.  Lang’s  Custom  and 
Myth. 

Apollo  and  Daphne.  Gayley’s  Classic  Myths, 
or  Guerber’s  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Clytie.  Gayley’s  Classic  Myths. 

The  Three  Golden  Hairs  of  the  Old  Man,  Vsevede. 

Myths  from  Many  Lands,  Tappan. 

The  Contest  of  Sun  and  Wind .  Folklore  Stories. 
Snow-White  and  Rose-Red.  Grimm’s  Fairy 
Tales. 

The  Twelve  Months.  Riverside  Reader  III. 

SUN  BOOKS.  Plate  II  shows  three  covers 
for  Sun  Books.  The  first  shows  the  sun  shape 
cut  from  a  piece  of  black  paper,  which  is  pasted 
on  a  white  sheet  the  same  size,  and  that  in  turn 
pasted  on  a  gray  sheet.  In  the  second  the  sun 
is  cut  from  a  piece  of  white  paper,  by  folding 
and  clipping.  The  features  are  cut  by  folding 
on  the  vertical  axis.  The  third  is  a  drawn 


CO-OPERATIVE  WORK  such  as  that 
described  for  kindergarten  children  is  good 
for  primary  children.  Of  course  better  results 
should  be  expected  from  older  pupils. 

Grammar 

OOD  subjects  for  correlated  work  in  object 
drawing  cannot  be  given  offhand,  for 
such  subjects  usually  have  a  local  flavor. 
The  teacher  may  get  an  idea  “from  off”  but 
it  must  be  localized,  and  vitalized,  before  it 
will  bear  good  fruit  in  her  school.  For  example, 
what  could  a  teacher  in  Nebraska  do  with  the 
following: 

FRESH  FISH.  Some  of  the  best  fourth 
grade  object  drawing  that  ever  came  to  the 


Plate  VI.  The  old  stone  bridge,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Such  careful  records  of  local  scenery  assume  historical 
value  after  a  few  years. 
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Plate  V.  A  few  typical  drawings  from  “Fisherman’s  Luck.”  Not 
often  are  fourth  grade  pupils  found  who  can  draw  as  well  as  this. 

office  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  came  Drawing,  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  It  looked 
from  Miss  C.  LaVelle  Dick.  Supervisor  of  like  the  work  of  eighth  grade  pupils  or  high 
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PICTURE  MAKING 
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Plate  VII.  SUGGESTIONS  ON  LAYING-OUT  PAGES. 

1.  Allow  for  binding  if  the  sheet  is  to  be  bound.  Plan  for  adequate  mar¬ 
gins.  The  upper  margin  should  be  less  than  the  lower.  The  margins  left 
and  right  should  be  alike  (for  beginners)  and  as  wide  or  wider  than  the 
upper  margin. 

2.  Make  text  and  illustration  fill  full  the  space  inside  the  blank  margins. 

3.  Arrange  illustrations  and  text  to  give  a  balanced  effect  to  the  page; 
the  matter  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  center  line  should  be  as  attractive  to  the 
eye  as  that  on  the  right  of  it. 

4.  The  center  of  all  the  attractions  should  be  above  the  geometric  center 
of  the  page.  That  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  page  should  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye  than  the  lower  part.  Notice  in  the  illustrative  sketches  the 
various  devices  for  doing  this. 

5.  Do  not  confuse  text  and  illustration  by  running  them  into  each  other, 
or  by  writing  text  upon  an  illustration.  When  illustrations  are  inserted  “in, 
the  text,”  as  in  the  first  page,  have  plenty  of  space  around  them  to  avoid 
confusion. 

6.  Be  sparing  of  strong  darks  and  solid  black  in  the  illustrations.  The 
text  matter  is  sure  to  be  gray  in  effect,  and  the  illustrations  should  not 
overpower  it. 

7.  Be  sure  to  keep  “units  under  units  and  tens  under  tens”  so  far  as  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  lines  are  concerned.  Change  your  text  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  make  the  lines  come  the  right  length.  Beauty  covereth  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins!  If  the  page  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  it  disarms  carping  criticism 
as  to  details. 
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tic  over  a  new  model  fresh  from 
the  early  morning  catch. 

Equally  partaking  in  their  hap¬ 
piness  and  interest  in  this  line  of 
work  was  Miss  Sue  M.  Givhon, 
their  grade  teacher. 

Truly  work  is  pleasure  in  such 
a  condition. 

Plate  V  shows  five  of  the 
one  hundred  eight  water- 
color  drawings  the  book  con¬ 
tained.  The  book  was  al¬ 
most  imperial  size;  leaves 
20  x  24  inches.  It  included 
also  pictures  of  the  boats  in 
the  haven,  of  the  fishermen’s 
shanties  along  the  beach, 
and  of  the  implements  used 
in  catching  the  fish. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS.  Now, 
it  is  human  nature  to  over¬ 


school  pupils,  so  big  and 
strong  and  well  colored  were 
the  sheets.  This  note  from 
Miss  Dick  gives  the  reason 
for  such  good  results. 

The  collection  was  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  of  the  East  Ward  School. 
This  building  is  very  near  the 
beach  and  most  of  the  children 
have  for  their  playground  the  wat¬ 
ers  of  the  Mississippi  Sound  and 
spend  much  time  bathing  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Among  the  pupils  were  some 
Italian  boys  whose  father  is  a  fish¬ 
erman.  These  boys  furnished  the 
models,  or  most  of  them,  for  the 
class.  It  was  one  of  them  who 
painted  our  cover  piece.  (Plate 
IV.)  It  was  interesting  to  go  into 
their  room  in  the  morning  and  find 
the  children  delightfully  enthusias¬ 


Plate  VIII.  MOTHER  GOOSE 

invaluable  for  language  work  in  the  lower  grades,  appears  to  be  quite  as  valuable  for  purposes  of  illustration  in  the 
upper  grades,  illustration  in  detail,  so  to  speak.  ‘‘Nancy  Etticoat”  was  drawn  by  Mary  Rowland,  and  “Old  Mother 
Twitchett"  by  John  Esch,  grammar  grade  children,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flora  B.  Potter,  Supervisor  of  Art 
Instruction,  Johnstown,  Pa.  How  well  the  candle  itself  has  been  emphasized.  That  is,  of  course,  the  chief  center 
of  interest.  Perhaps  the  needle  is  not  quite  so  secure  “at  the  head  of  the  class”  in  John’s  drawing,  but  it  is  "on  top” 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  The  Arrangement  of  the  Pages  is  especially  commendable.  A  definite  space  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  text, — a  space  in  pleasing  relation  to  the  other  principal  divisions  of  the  page.  The  lettering  might  be  improved. 
It  is  neither  writing  nor  printing;  neither  vertical,  slant,  nor  backhand;  neither  block-letter,  script,  nor  Roman!  Nor 
is  it  vefy  well  spaced.  The  lettering  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment.  But  the  pages  as  a  whole  are  pleasing,  especially 
in  the  original,  where  color  has  been  used  sparingly  to  accent  the  pencil  drawing. 
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look  what  one  has,  and  to  sigh  for  what  one 
has  not.  But  you,  dear  teacher,  in  the 
crowded  stock  yard  district  of  Chicago,  or 
“at  sea"  in  a  shack  on  the  “ground  swell” 
of  Kansas,  or  anywhere  else  on  earth,  please 
remember  that  you  have  good  material  for 
object  drawing  and  for  book  making,  right 
under  your  eye.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  find 
in  the  library  of  any  school  or  town  the  record 


in  pictures  of  the  equipment  and  life  of  a  local 
school  fifty  years  ago,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  people  fifty,  a 
hundred,  two  hundred  years  hence  would  be 
just  as  happy  over  such  a  find.  Let’s  give 
them  that  pleasure.  A  well-made  book  of 
drawings  and  text,  each  leaf  the  result  of  com¬ 
petition  among  the  children,  on  any  one  of  the 
following  subjects,  would  be  welcomed  by  any 


Plate  X.  Devices  that  work  successfully  in  teaching  children  to  think  of  convergence. 
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public  library  in  the  land,  and  would  have 
greater  value  with  every  succeeding  year: 

How  we  came  to  school  in  1914. 

This  means  every  kind  of  conveyance  actually  used 
to  get  there. 

What  we  passed  on  the  way  to  our  school  in 

1914. 

This  would  include  pictures  of  trees,  buildings,  scenery, 
anything.  How  valuable  a  drawing  like  that  shown  in 
Plate  VI  would  be  in  fifty  years  as  a  record  of  the  past. 

What  we  brought  our  lunches  in  in  1914. 

These  should  be  faithful  pictures  of  every  receptacle. 

What  we  had  for  lunch  in  1914. 

Pictures  of  every  kind  of  food  brought,  with  a  written 
description  of  each  kind. 

What  we  had  to  work  with  in  school  in  1914. 

Pictures  of  every  kind  of  article  in  the  school  equip¬ 
ment,  with  written  text  describing  its  use. 

What  we  had  in  our  pockets,  February  1st, 

1914. 

Show  the  kinds  of  things,  state  the  number  of  each 
kind  found  in  the  total  pockets,  give  the  names  of  the 
children,  and  state  what  each  one  possessed.  What  a 
fascinating  book  that  would  be! 

Oh,  there  are  subjects  enough! 

ILLUSTRATED  PAGES.  The  work  that 
filters  into  the  editorial  office  shows,  almost 
always,  a  lack  of  instruction  in  arrangement. 
The  illustrations  are  too  attenuated,  the  text 
too  haphazard,  text  and  illustrations  look  as 
uncongenial  as  a  girl  and  a  mouse!  Perhaps 
Plate  VII  will  help.  Several  of  these  sketches 
were  suggested  by  excellent  pages  from  book¬ 
lets  on  object  drawing. by  pupils  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Flora  B.  Potter  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Two  pages  from  these  booklets  are  re¬ 
produced  photographically  as  Plate  VIII. 
They  show  how  Mother  Goose  may  continue 
to  instruct  children  in  the  grammar  grades. 

AIDS  IN  TEACHING.  To  make  em¬ 
phatic  the  effects  of  distance  on  objects,  Miss 
Hazel  Harper,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  hit 
upon  a  correlation  with  geography  of  obvious 
excellence.  Plate  IX.  Another  good  sug¬ 
gestion  comes  from  Miss  Emily  Ruecker,  of 
Milledgeville,  Ga.  Here  is  Miss  Ruecker’s 
own  statement  about  Plate  X. 

A  Road  to  Perspective 

Perspective  is  really  not  hard  to  teach  to  youngsters 
if  you  make  play  out  of  it.  They  can  readily  see  that 


the  circle  becomes  an  ellipse  or  an  “oblong  circle”  as 
some  of  them  say.  But  parallel  perspective  is  not  so 
plain.  The  road  we  use,  however,  is  smooth  and  traveling 
is  easy. 

The  children  have  all  made  landscapes  and  have  found 
that  in  order  to  make  the  streets  and  paths  go  "into  the 
picture”  they  must  make  the  sides  converge,  and  a  little 
thinking  shows  them  that  if  their  road  were  straight 
enough  and  long  enough  the  sides  would  seem  to  meet. 
How  perfectly  natural  to  call  the  place  of  meeting  the 
vanishing  point,  for  you  cannot  see  your  road  any  more! 
I  have  the  children  imagine  such  a  long  road  and  draw  it 
on  their  paper  (Fig.  1).  Then  we  cut  off  a  section  of 
our  road  (A).  What  have  we  now?  We  take  a  small 
square  of  drawing  paper  and  hold  it  in  front  of  us;  then 
we  let  it  lie  flat  on  our  extended  hand.  We  compare 
the  width  front  to  back,  with  the  length  of  the  nearer 
side.  What  has  happened  to  our  square?  We  decide 
that  our  square  has  changed;  it  has  become  an  “oblong 
circle.”  Then  we  hold  our  pencils  vertically  against  one 
of  the  corners  and  find  that  two  of  the  sides  of  our 
"oblong  square”  slope  away.  Why,  yes;  it  dawns  on 
us  that  the  square  piece  of  paper  looks  just  like  a  section 
of  the  road!  Now  what  can  we  let  that  piece  of  road 
represent?  The  top  of  a  box  or  a  trunk,  a  book  cover, 
and  many  other  things.  We  can  make  a  book  out  of  it 
very  easily,  (B). 

But  we  are  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
we  might  get  run  over  if  we  do  not  watch  out.  Let  us 
step  off  into  a  neighboring  field  where  we  can  see  two 
roads  crossing,  (Fig.  2).  We  decide  that  the  edges  of 
our  roads  would  still  meet  far  off  in  the  distance.  But 
what  happens  to  the  piece  of  crossroad?  (C).  Now  if 
you  look  at  your  square  of  drawing  paper  from  a  corner, 
it  assumes  a  shape  similar  to  this  section  of  the  roads. 
To  make  a  box  out  of  this  section  is  a  very  simple  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  box  has  a  lower  surface  just  like  the  top  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  imagine  that  we  have  subways 
under  our  roads.  With  a  similar  section  marked  off, 
and  the  corners  of  the  lower  and  upper  sections  con¬ 
nected  we  have  the  perspective  form  of  a  rectangular 
object  seen  at  an  angle,  (D).  Now,  if  we  want  to  draw 
a  table,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  for  if  we  draw  a 
chalk  line  on  the  floor  connecting  the  legs,  we  have 
another  oblong  similar  to  the  top  of  the  table. 

This  is  just  a  brief  suggestion  of  things  we  find  in  our 
road  and  although  not  a  very  scientific  approach  it  is 
an  effective  way  to  impress  some  of  the  principles  of 
perspective.  Perhaps  someone  else  may  enjoy  a  tramp 
along  this  road,  just  as  we  did,  and  may  delight  in  making 
some  discoveries  for  himself. 

Emilie  Ruecker, 
Normal  aud  Industrial  College, 

Milledgeville,  Ga. 

The  plates  on  pages  376  and  377  show  how 
seriously  the  European  teachers  lay  to  heart 
this  matter  of  teaching  appearance  drawing. 
We  cannot  work  out  of  doors  in  the  winter,  but 
we  can  work. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Not  only  is 
Mother  Goose  a  well  of  drawing  undefiled,  but 
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PLATES  XI  AND  XII. 
CHILDREN  DRAWING 
FROM  THE  REAL 
THINGS  OUT  DOORS, 
IN  GERMANY,  WHERE 
OBJECT  DRAWING  IS 
TAKEN  SERIOUSLY. 

□  □  □ 

BELIEVE  WE  MAY  MAKE 
ART  MEANS  OF  GIVING 
EVERY  MAN  HELPFUL 
AND  HAPPY  PLEASURE, 
AND  OF  GAINING  FOR 
HIM  SERVICEABLE 
KNOWLEDGE.  Ruskin. 


Plates  loaned  to  the_ScHOOL  Arts  Magazine  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Art  School,  Dresden. 
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Plates  XIII  and  XIV.  From  finger  exercises  to  model  and  object  drawing  and  the 
outcome  of  them.  By  pupils  in  the  Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Art,  Buda-Pest.  All 
these  plates  were  secured  through  the  kind  co-operation  of  Professor  Julius  Mihalik. 
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al]  the  fairy  and  folklore  literature  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  as  Miss  Carolyn  Baker  of  Santa 
Cruz,  California,  has  proven.  The  older  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  motive  for  productive  effort  when 
they  are  making  beautifully  illustrated  books 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


of  course,  does  not  show  now.  We  have  had  systematic 
work  here  for  four  years  only  but  I  can  see  a  marked 
improvement  each  year. 

Carolyn  Baker, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Elementary  Schools, 

Santa  Cruz,  California. 


Plate  XV.  The  best  use  yet  of  the  primary  language  material  in  the  grammar  pictorial  drawing. 
From  work  done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Carolyn  Baker,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


for  the  little  children.  Here  is  Miss  Baker’s 
statement  about  the  work  shown  in  Plate 
XV; 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  card  which 
my  seventh  year  pupils  worked  out  last  year  under 
the  regular  teachers.  I  read  the  suggestion  in  one  of 
your  magazines  but  there  it  applied  to  high  school 
classes. 

We  were  taking  the  different  lines  of  work  in  the 
grades,  and  it  added  great  interest  to  our  drawing  lesson, 
to  tell  ‘The  Three  Bears”  in  a  new  way.  Each  child 
made  his  own  book;  some  for  little  sister  or  brother,  and 
some  for  orphans.  Two  girls  arranged  the  cuttings  of 
the  bears  and  the  drawings  on  the  card  to  tell  the  story 
in  their  own  way.  The  coloring  was  very  good,  which, 


High  School — Freehand 

RAWING  in  the  high  schools  is  becoming 
so  highly  specialized  that  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  lessons,  offhand,  by  an  out¬ 
sider,  are  of  diminishing  value.  The  School 
Arts  Magazine  aims  simply  to  keep  its  read¬ 
ers  posted  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
best  schools,  and  to  furnish  helpful  reference 
material. 

Plates  XVI  and  XVII  are  from  pencil  draw¬ 
ings  by  Miss  Floy  Campbell,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Porto  Rico.  We  in  the  north  are 
apt  to  forget  that  flowers  are  in  bloom  every 
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Guava. 


Plate  XVI.  A  pencil  drawing  by  Miss  Floy  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 
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Plate  XVII.  A  pencil  drawing  by  Miss  Floy  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 


day  in  the  year  in  southern  California,  and  that 
things  are  sprouting  in  the  islands  of  the  sea 
while  the  lakes  of  Maine  and  Minnesota  are 
frozen  three  feet  thick. 

Miss  Grace  Bishop,  of  the  Central  High 


School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  gives  us  the  first  of 
a  series  of  plates  that  she  has  used  for  several 
years  in  the  successful  teaching  of  design,  hop¬ 
ing  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  others.  Plates 
XVIII  and  XIX. 
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Plate  XVIII.  Reference  material  for  deaign.  By  Miss  Grace  Bishop  of  the  Central  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Plate  XIX.  This  material  may  be  had  printed  on  separate  cards,  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 
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Pictorial  drawing  in  the  high  school  should 
find  ample  scope  in  connection  with  the  school 
paper,  the  various  publications  of  the  school 
committees,  and  in  studies  in  Beauty,  still  life 
groups  so  beautiful  in  form,  color,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  be  “their  own  excuse  for  being.” 
A  few  sample  school  report  covers  designed  by 
high  school  pupils  are  shown  in  Plate  XX. 


lined  last  month  under  the  head  “Representa¬ 
tion:  Detail  Drawing,  Anatomy.  Accesso¬ 
ries,”  etc.,  is  given  by  Plate  XXIII. 

BOOKBINDING.  VIII.  « 

A  Portfolio.  Materials;  Newsboard,  vellum,  cover 
paper,  lining  paper,  tape.  Time:  6  hours. 

(A)  This  portfolio  consists  of  two  foundation 
pieces  of  newsboard,  covered  and  lined  with 


FH-TY-HRST  annual 
RfcPORT  OFTHE  PUB¬ 
LIC  SC  HOOtS  OF  THE 
C3TV  of  WORCESTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS  *C* 
THE  YEAR  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  NINE¬ 
TY- MIN* . 


Plate  XX.  Three  of  the  many  school  report  covers  now  appearing,  designed  by  upper  grade  gram¬ 
mar  or  high  school  pupils.  Such  work  correlates  object  drawing  and  design  in  a  most  vital  way. 


High  School — Mechanical 

What  is  true  for  freehand  drawing  in  the 
high  school  is  even  more  widely  true  for  me¬ 
chanical  drawing.  As  generally  useful  material 
this  month  we  offer  Plates  XXI  and  XXII  each 
made  up  from  two  plates  from  one  of  the  latest 
and  best  publications  of  the  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Illinois,  The  Drafting  Room  Series,  by 
Frederick  H.  Evans,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 
See  review  elsewhere. 

Vocational  and  Technical 

COSTUME  ILLUSTRATION.  VI.3  A 
suggestion  of  the  character  of  the  work  out- 


paper  and  joined  by  a  back  of  vellum.  Let  the 
size  and  shape  of  these  covers  be  determined 
by  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  They 
may  be  for  drawings,  maps,  compositions,  etc. 
The  size  of  the  newsboard  will  practically  be 
the  size  of  the  finished  portfolio,  and  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  papers  it  is  to  hold. 

Plan  the  back,  which  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  vellum,  wide  enough  to  allow  for  the  space 
desired  between  the  covers,  and  also  to  lap  onto 
each  cover  at  least  one  inch.  One  piece  of  vel¬ 
lum  should  be  long  enough  to  lap  over  the  ends 
of  the  newsboard  about  Yi  an  inch,  and  the 
other  piece  should  be  about  jds  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  newsboard. 


3  This  is  the  sixth  instalment  of  a  series  of  lessons  by  Florence  A.  Newcomb,  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  City.  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  the  May  number,  the  second  in  June,  the  third  in  September,  the 
fourth  in  November,  the  fifth  in  December. 

‘The  previous  Problems  in  this  series  by  Miss  Florence  O.  Bean,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training,  Boston,  Mass., 
have  appeared  as  follows:  I,  May  1912;  II,  September  1912;  III,  October  1912;  IV,  February  1913;  V,  March  1913; 
VI  (erroneously  printed  IV)  October  1913;  VII,  December  1913. 
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Crarh/cal  Construction 


I_ Tee  Square 

Note:  The  45° and  30*60°  tri- 
anp/es  keep  the  relative  position  to 
each  other  shown,  in  the  construction 
above. 


is  done  entirely  with  the  30°«  60° tri¬ 
angle  on  the  tee  scjuare  This  divides 
any  line  into  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths.  Etc 
This  is  convenient  to  lay  off  a  line  into 
inches  and  feet  to  any  scale. 


''Tr  i/i’r 

-1  r 

i— i 


Dimensions 
1  pf-j 


Plate  XXI.  The  reference  material  found  on  two  cards  (D-13  and  D-14)  of  the  series 
by  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Evans,  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  III.,  recently 
published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  through  whose  courtesy  they  are  here  reproduced. 
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Dimensioning 
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Correct 

Avoid 

Correct 

1 

Avoid 

Irregular  Curve. 


Each  of  the  drawings 
adore  locate  the  drilled  hole 


Dimensioning 


% 


% 


1 

J 


Correct 


■  w 
_ 1 _ 

l 

>"v,  1 

1  : 

> 

J  . 

On  a  rough  casting,  this 
hole  is  not  precisely  located. 


Avoid 


Avoid 


Correct 


<{> 

Avoid 


Plate  XXII.  The  reference  material  here  shown  is  from  two  other  plates  (D-15  and  D-16)  from 
Professor  Evans'  valuable  work  destined  to  become  popular  with  all  mechanical  drawing  departments. 
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Plate  XXIII.  Drawings  by  high  school  pupils  illustrating  the  course  in  costume  design  in 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Florence  Newcomb. 
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Plate  XXIV.  Dimensioned  sketches 
of  the  parts  of  a  portfolio. 


Plan  the  cover  paper  to  be  large  enough  to 
allow  for  Yi  inch  lap  to  fold  over  the  three  free 
edges,  but  remember  to  allow  a  margin  of 
vellum  to  show  at  the  other  edge.  Plan  the 
lining  paper  to  be  small  enough  to  allow  the 
foundation  to  extend  beyond  it  at  least  Yz  of 
an  inch  on  all  sides. 

Make  dimensioned  sketches  of  all  pieces  and 
lay  out  and  cut  all  parts.  (See  Plate  XXIV.) 
Place  the  newsboard  foundations  on  the  short 
piece  of  vellum  at  the  proper  distance  apart, 
with  equal  amounts  of  vellum  extending  under 
each.  The  newsboard,  of  course,  will  extend 
at  each  end  a  trifle  beyond  the  vellum.  When 
the  proper  position  is  determined,  draw  pencil 
lines  lengthwise  of  the  vellum  indicating  the 
edge  of  each  cover.  Put  paste  on  the  vellum 
and  rub  down  well  onto  the  newsboard  forming 
the  inside  of  the  hinge.  To  make  sure  that  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  covers  are  in  a 
continuous  straight  line,  place  a  rule  or  straight 
edge  against  one  cover,  extending  across  and 
beyond  the  vellum;  place  the  second  cover 
against  the  rule  and  the  edges  will  be  in  a 
straight  line.  (See  Plate  XXV.)  Paste  the 
second  piece  of  vellum  onto  the  outside  and 


turn  the  projecting  ends  over  the  newsboard, 
pasting  them  down. 

Properly  place  one  foundation  piece  on  the 
cover  paper,  allowing  the  vellum  to  show  where 
it  laps  onto  the  newsboard,  and  draw  around  it. 
The  amount  of  vellum  which  is  to  show  is  a 
problem  in  space  division.  Just  how  much  will 
look  well  on  the  particular  cover  under  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  carefully  thought  out. 

Apply  paste  to  the  cover  paper  noting  that 
it  requires  more  skill  to  spread  paste  uniformly 
on  a  heavy  paper  than  on  vellum  or  lining 
paper.  Place  one  piece  of  newsboard  on  the 
paper  as  previously  marked,  turn  them  over 
and  rub  down.  A  piece  of  cloth  held  in  the 
hand  and  used  for  rubbing  the  surface  prevents 
finger  marks;  or  the  rubbing  may  be  done  on 
a  piece  of  paper  laid  over  the  surface.  The 
(Continued  on  page  390) 


Plate  XXV.  (A)  Pasting  the  newsboard  face  to 
the  vellum  back.  (B)  A  magazine  in  a  stiff  cover. 
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MEMBERSHIP  CARD 


This  Certifies  that _ _ ' 

is  a  member  of  the 

Milton  High  School  Athletic  Association 


1912-13 


Treasurer 


JUST  how  to 
do  it  in  the 
school  print- 
shop.  Standards 
of  Excellence 
for  those  who 
wish  to  achieve 
beauty  in  the 
printing  used  by 
leading  public 
schools  of  today 
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MILTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

■  M _ _ 

was  necessarily  detained  at _ .o’clock 


on 

by 


Instructor 


Do  not  record  as  tardy ,  but  forward  this  card  to  the  office  with 
your  attendance  blank 


XXZDC 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer 


has  been  excellent  this  week  in 
punctuality,  effort,  and  conduct 


Composed,  by  request,  for  the  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  by  the  American  Type  Founders  Company.  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey 
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STANDARDS  OF  EXCELLENCE  FOR 
THE  SCHOOL  PRINT  SHOP 

Considering  the  youth  of  the  school  print 
shop,  its  limited  equipment,  and  the  immatu¬ 
rity  of  its  workmen,  its  output  is  praiseworthy. 


each  case  the  style  of  design  is  suggested  by 
the  character  of  the  card.  Such  refined  deli¬ 
cacy  of  line  and  such  soft  contrasts  of  tone  as 
the  Conduct  Card  exhibits  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate  in  a  Membership  Card  for  an  Athletic 
Association.  All  the  cards  show  thoughtful 


Secition 

Milton  High  School  Athletic  Association 

“NEPHEW  OR  UNCLE” 

(Comedy  m  Three  Adis) 

Town  Hall,  Thursday,  April  20 

At  8  P.  M.  Doors  Open  at  7.30 

Row 

Number 

Reserved  Seat  Thirty-five  Cents 

PURITAN  SERIES 


But  no  one  pretends  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
We  are  all  hoping  for  better  results  every 
month.  Better  results  will  come  through 
familiarity  with  fine  printing  and  practice  in 
emulating  it.  To  assist  teachers  in  collecting 
examples  for  children  to  study,  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  presents  herewith  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  job  composition  based  on  things 
issued  by  school  presses,  revised  by  expert 
compositors. 

SCHOOL  CARDS.  Problems  that  are  com¬ 
paratively  simple  from  the  technical  point  of 
view,  are  often  extremely  difficult  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  A  ticket,  membership 
card,  or  certificate,  is  a  good  example.  The  op¬ 
posite  page  shows  three  successful  solutions  by 
The  American  Type  Founders  Company.  In 
each  but  one  style  of  type  is  employed.  They 
exhibit  three  degrees  of  elaboration,  each  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  in  itself.  The  Membership 
Card,  in  severe  Bodoni  type,  has  a  simple  brass 
rule  border.  The  Detention  Card,  in  the  new  and 
beautiful  Packard  type,  so  much  less  formal  in 
style,  has  an  Ovolo  border  which  expresses  a  sim¬ 
ilar  freedom  of  treatment.  The  Conduct  Card, 
in  the  Cheltenham  Bold  Shaded,  has  a  Grecian 
shaded  border,  as  formal  as  the  text  itself.  In 


arrangement,  and  careful  spacing;  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  part  to 
part.  The  hair  lines  indicate  the  edges  of  the 
cards.  Each  when  completed  by  the  addition 
of  the  name,  would  be  well  balanced,  with  the 
center  of  attractions  above  the  geometric  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  card. 

THE  CHECK-TICKET  shown  herewith  is 
a  successful  solution  of  another  difficult  prob¬ 
lem,  namely  the  designing  of  a  ticket  and 
check  pleasing  as  a  whole,  and  with  each 
part  pleasing  after  separation.  In  this  case 
the  unity  of  each  part,  and  of  the  two  com¬ 
bined,  has  been  secured  by  the  clever  use  of 
brass  rules.  Double  lines  enclose  the  whole  in 
each  case;  single  lines  separate  the  parts  with¬ 
in.  The  crossing  of  the  outer  rules  at  the 
corners  may  be  defended  upon  the  ground 
that  where  the  margins  are  necessarily  so  nar¬ 
row  they  may  be  treated  as  forming  an  orna¬ 
mental  border,  composed  of  four  rectangles 
and  four  squares,  within  which  the  body  of 
the  card  appears  as  a  rectangle  defined  also 
by  brass  rules.  Not  often  is  the  ticket  and 
its  stub  so  successfully  related  as  in  this  exam¬ 
ple,  from  the  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry, 
Boston. 
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GROUP  JOB  WORK.  When  a  function 
demands  the  printing  of  posters,  programs, 
and  tickets,  the  three,  forming  the  group  of 
jobs,  should  have  something  in  common.  In 
the  case  here  illustrated  the  twin  harps,  a 
symbol  of  co-operation  for  musical  success, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  common  element. 


BOOKBINDING 

(l Continued,  from  page  387) 

paper  should  cling  firmly  to  the  foundation  at 
every  point,  and  this  should  be  assured  before 
proceeding.  Apply  paste  to  the  projecting 
laps,  fold  them  over  and  rub  down.  Treat  the 
other  half  in  the  same  manner. 


Notice  how  the  text  of  the  Invitation  is  mass¬ 
ed,  in  rectangular  form  to  harmonize  with  the 
card,  but  with  two  lines  of  odd  length,  intro¬ 
ducing  an  element  of  freedom  and  thus  echo¬ 
ing  the  informal  element  in  the  harps.  The 
formal  balance  of  the  card  gives  to  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  of  effect,  while  its  ornamental 
detail  adds  richness.  The  Program,  on  the 
opposite  page  is  also  symmetrical  in  its  plan 
of  arrangement,  and  presents  a  type  face  of 
marked  individuality,  but  one  easily  read. 
Notice  how  the  lines  in  the  body  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  spaced  to  do  away  with  the 
awkward  open  spaces  that  would  have  appeared 
after  3,  6,  and  7,  had  the  spacing  been  me¬ 
chanically  uniform.  The  program,  as  it  stands 
appears  at  first  glance,  uniformly  distributed 
over  its  area.  Notice  also  that  the  heavy 
and  light  strokes  of  the  type  face  are  repeated 
in  the  heavy-light  of  the  ornamental  device, 
and  in  the  heavy-light  of  brass  rule  border.  If 
a  lighter  rule  had  been  used  outside,  the  twin 
harps  would  have  been  too  obtrusively  black. 


It  is  desirable  to  tie  the  portfolio  together 
on  one  side  at  least.  For  this  purpose  secure 
tape  of  harmonizing  color  and  ^  or  y  an  inch 
in  width.  About  ]A  an  inch  from  and  parallel 
to  the  front  edges  cut  a  slit  through  both  paper 
and  newsboard  of  the  same  length  as  the  width 
of  the  tape.  (This  needs  to  be  done  with  a 
knife  or,  better  yet,  with  a  chisel.)  Insert  a 
piece  of  tape  from  6  to  9  inches  long  in  each  slit 
and  securely  paste  at  least  1  inch  to  the  inside 
of  the  newsboard,  allowing  the  greater  length 
to  project  from  the  outside.  Paste  the  lining 
paper  on  the  inside  of  each  half  and  this  will 
cover  the  pasted  end  of  the  tape.  The  port¬ 
folio  is  then  complete. 

(B)  By  a  different  arrangement  of  tape  the 
same  kind  of  portfolio  may  be  used  as  a  mag¬ 
azine  holder  or  cover  for  a  paper  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet.  Plan  the  newsboard  foundations  to 
project  Vs  of  an  inch  beyond  the  book  on  three 
sides.  The  space  between  the  two  pieces  of 
newsboard  should  be  at  least  )/£  an  inch  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  the  book  so  that  the 
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JVIid- Winter  Play  Festival  of 
file  Lincoln  Grammar  ScQiools 

City  Auditorium,  February  9,  1913,  8  o’clock 


PROGRAM 


1  OVERTURE— Selected 

2  INDIAN  DANCES 


High  School  Orchestra 
Clinton,  Elliott,  Whittier 


3  GENERAL  PHYSICAL  DRILL 


4  COLONIAL  MINUET 

5  MUSIC 


Bancroft,  McK  mley 
Capitol,  Prescott 

High  School  Orchestra 


6  OBSTACLE  RELAY  RACES 

Hayward,  Longfellow,  Randolph 


7  FOLK  DANCES 

a  Strasik  (Bohemia) 
b  Green-Sleeve  (English) 


Everett,  Park,  Saratoga 


8  IRISH  LILT  Grade  School  Boys  Y.M.C.A. 

9  HIGHLAND  FLING  Clinton,  Elliott,  Whittier 


10  FLAG  DRILL 


Bryant 


PURITAN  SERIES 


Composed,  by  request,  for  the  School  Arts  Magazine  by  The  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry,  Boston 
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GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Plate  XXVI.  A  design  for  a  postcard  for  color¬ 
ing.  By  Miss  Rachel  Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine. 


covers  will  lie  flat  when  the  book  is  inside.  It 
will  be  seen  that  with  so  wide  a  space  the  inner 
edge  of  the  newsboard  will  not  extend  as  far 
back  as  the  back  of  the  book,  and  in  planning 
the  newsboard  it  should  actually  be  narrower 
than  the  book.  Make  dimensioned  sketches  of 
all  pieces  and  lay  out  and  cut  all  parts. 

Construct  the  covers  as  for  the  portfolio, 
but  insert  the  tape  as  follows:  About  Y\  of  an 
inch  from  both  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
back  cover,  and  just  where  the  cover  paper 
laps  onto  the  vellum,  make  slits  of  the  same 
width  as  the  tape  and  parallel  to  the  edges. 
Push  one  end  of  the  tape  through  from  the 
outside  and  paste,  with  the  end  turned  toward 
the  edge.  Carry  the  tape  over  the  adjacent 
edge  along  inside  of  the  cover  and  over  the 
opposite  edge  where  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
second  slit  and  pasted  on  the  inside  as  at  the 
other  end.  A  little  slackness  of  tape  is  not 
objectionable.  The  lining  paper  may  come 


to  the  edge  of  the  tape,  or,  with  more  difficulty, 
be  slipped  under  it. 

When  one  cover  of  the  book  has  been  placed 
under  the  tape,  it  should  hold  it  securely. 
(See  lower  illustration,  Plate  XXV.) 

If  desired,  there  is  here  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  application  of  a  cover  design. 
This  may  consist  of  simple  straight  line  borders 
in  lower  grades,  or  of  more  elaborate  designs 
in  upper  grades.  Lettering  also  may  be  used 
either  singly  or  combined  with  decorative 
figures.  The  design  should  be  carefully 
planned  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  place 
it  upon  the  finished  cover.  Erasures  are 
always  noticeable  and  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  recommended  that  straight  lines  should  be 
drawn  with  rule,  and  the  distance  of  the  border 
from  the  edge  measured  either  with  a  rule  or  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  decoration  may  be  applied 
with  ink,  crayons,  or  water  color.  Common 
ink  diluted  gives  the  effect  of  a  darker  tone 
of  the  color  of  the  paper  and  as  it  is  easily 
obtained  it  is  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory 
medium. 

Miscellaneous 

A  NEW  YEAR’S  CARD.  By  Rachel 
Weston.  Something  to  copy  and  color  is 
always  in  demand.  Here  is  “A  cute  one,” 
Plate  XXVI.  In  coloring  it  select  the  most 
harmoniously  dressed  little  girl  in  the  room 
and  use  her  as  a  model. 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XXVII  gives  the  fifth  in  this  series  of 
designs  for  coloring,  by  Miss  Weston,  made 
especially  to  help  teachers  in  their  geography 
work.5  Here  follow  the  artist’s  notes  on  color¬ 
ing  the  Greenland  card: 

GREENLAND.  For  the  sky  use  a  bright  clear  blue, 
lighter  near  the  horizon.  Paint  the  distant  ice  field  with 
a  delicate  wash  of  emerald  green.  For  the  cliff  U3e  the 
.same  with  blue  added.  The  igloos  or  snow  houses  and 
the  foreground  are  a  faint  tint  of  yellow.  The  door¬ 
ways  are  like  the  cliff  in  color.  Use  emerald  green  and 
blue  for  the  enticing  hole  in  the  ice. 

Oo-na-lah  and  A-mee-lee,  the  little  black  haired,  brown 
faced  Esquimo  boy  and  girl  are  dressed  alike.  Their 
coats  and  hoods  of  sealskin  may  be  painted  a  warm  gray, 
and  the  long  fur  about  the  neck  and  wrists  tinted  with 
yellow  ochre  in  which  there  is  a  little  violet.  The  nan- 


5  The  other  designs  in  the  series  have  appeared  as  follows:  Holland,  in  September,  1913;  Switzerland,  in  October, 
1913;  Italy,  in  November,  1913;  Mexico,  in  December,  1913.  These  may  all  be  had,  printed  on  postcards,  for  coloring. 
School  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston  Mass. 
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nookies  or  shaggy  trousers  are  the  same.  The  sealskin 
mittens  and  kaniks  or  boots,  made  with  the  fur  inside, 
are  a  dark  brown.  On-na-lah’s  fishing  rod  is  burnt 
sienna. 

A  wash  of  emerald  green  and  blue  may  be  used  for  the 
title  space  in  which  appear  the  walrus  heads  of  brownish 
gray  with  white  tusks. 


its  invention  to  the  Babylonians.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  vessel  from  which  water  escaped 
through  an  orifice,  where  its  flow  could  be 
regulated.  Within  the  vessel  was  a  float  whose 
position  was  shown  upon  a  scale  visible  from 


Plate  XXVII.  The  fifth  in  the  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  "Playmates  from  Other  Lands.” 


AN  INVITATION  CARD.  Teachers  some¬ 
times  need  a  pretty  design  to  use  for  a  card  to 
the  parents  in  the  district,  announcing  some 
special  day  when  the  school  is  at  home  to  its 
friends.  Mrs.  Florence  Pretz  Smalley  has 
made  such  a  design  reproduced  herewith  as 
Plate  XXVIII. 

THE  CALENDAR.  Coming  along  to  the 
Roman  period  we  find  a  wider  use  of  the 
water  clock,  or  clepsydra,  as  a  time  keeper. 
It  was  an  ancient  device.  Heroditus  ascribes 


the  outside.  In  the  earlier  forms  the  scale 
was  a  vertical  one,  like  that  of  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  but  in  the  later,  more  elaborate  forms  the 
scale  was  in  the  form  of  a  dial  with  a  hand 
worked  by  means  of  a  thong  or  cord  from 
the  float  over  an  axle  to  a  counterbalancing 
weight.  Plate  XXIX  from  a  photograph  of 
the  blackboard  drawing,  shows  a  Roman 
water-clock  upon  a  paved  terrace  in  one  of 
the  public  gardens  of  the  Imperial  city,  of 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  quotation  is  from 
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Plate  XXVIII.  A  design  for  a  school  invitation  to  be  colored 
by  the  children.  By  Florence  Pretz  Smalley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


the  Marpessa  of  Stephen  Phillips.  It  states 
poetically  the  work  of  the  returning  sun,  and 
in  the  phrase  “benignly  falling  hours”  hints 
at  the  ancient  method  of  time  keeping  by 
means  of  the  water-clock. 


A  BLACKBOARD  PANEL  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  Plate  XXX,  shows  the  simplest 
possible  kind  of  blackboard  decoration, 
a  panel  containing  a  few  quotations 
with  a  decorative  headband  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  month.  Mr.  Hall,  who  drew 
this  plate,  believes  that  in  the  making 
of  hand-drawn  designs  involving  repe¬ 
tition,  the  tracing  paper  should  not  be 
used.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
unit  should  be  mechanically  repeated; 
indeed,  there  are  good  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be.  In  the  best  historic 
work  exact  repetition  of  every  detail 
never  occurs.  Such  repetition  came 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Repetition  of  the  mass,  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  unit,  is  sufficient.  The  varieties  that 
come  naturally  through  redrawing  the  unit 
freehand,  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
whole  design. 


Plate  XXIX.  The  fifth  in  the  series  of  decorative  designs 
for  the  blackboard  having  the  history  of  timekeeping  as  motif. 
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JANU5  AND  JANUARY 

J^nu5  Am.  \.  oldest)  of  potentates! 
K>iwaid  1  look  And  kxkwardand  below 
I  Gount>  — as^ocI  of  Avenues  Andcjates---' 
Tieye&rs  thab  throycjh.  my  portals  (fcmeardgo, 

I  block  the  roacU  and  drifc  the,  fields  with  SrvvJ, 
I  ch^sethe.  wild- Jowl  from  the  frozen.  fen.; 

My  hosts  Cereal  the  rtvens  in  their  jfbW, 
My  fires  ^jofhb  up  the,  hearths  and  hearts  of  men. 

J^or^klUrr 


y 


The  river  wa5  dumb  <and  could  notJSpedc, 

K>r  the  weW^uiter  its  d&oud  hod  spun-, 

J^oweU- , 


Ml 


Plate  XXX.  A  decorative  panel  for  the  black¬ 
board  for  the  month  of  January,  By  James  Hall. 
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□ 

□ 

JUST  HOW  TO  DO  IT  1 

-  o 

□ 

“SOMETIMES  I  THINK - AND  THEN  AGAIN,  BY  JOVE,  I  DON’T  KNOW.” 

— A  more  than  ordinarily  honest  loafing-place  philosopher. 


How  to  Teach  Printing 


Charles  Marten 


THE  course  followed 
by  pupils  in  the 
Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Marten,  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Arts. 

Our  course  in  printing 
is  only  one  of  several 
courses  in  Industrial 
Education  that  are 
planned  with  the  main 
object  in  view  of  helping  the  pupils  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  dormant  powers,  thus  aiding  them 
to  find  that  vocation  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted.  So  far  as  possible,  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  in  the  earlier  grades  is 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  work.  Part  of 
the  course  is  carried  on  as  regular  class  work 
for  the  Seventh  Grade  boys.  The  equip¬ 
ment  limits  the  use  of  the  print  shop  to  only 
those  boys  who  are  the  most  interested  in 
printing.  The  beginners  in  the  print  shop  are 
taken  from  the  Seventh  Grade  class.  The 
advanced  printers  are  chosen  from  the  Eighth 
Grade  class,  the  most  efficient  pupil  acting  as 
foreman  or  head  of  the  print  shop,  he  being 
responsible  for  the  equipment  and  the  work 
turned  out. 


OUTLINE  OP  COURSE  FOR  PRINT  SHOP 

I.  Brief  Histort  of  the  Different  Methods  of 
Communication. 

Class  discussions  on  early  methods  of  transmitting 
knowledge. 

Class  discussions  on  modern  methods  of  transmitting 
knowledge. 

Making  of  books  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

II.  Brief  History  of  Printing. 

1 .  Types. 

a.  Invention  of  movable  type. 

b.  Improvements  in  type  making. 

c.  Methods  of  reproducing  type  forms  by  stereo¬ 

typing  and  electrotyping. 


d.  Styles  of  types;. — (Use  illustrative  material). 

2.  Type  Setting. 

a.  Early  method. 

b.  Modern  method; — Job  work;  book  work,  news¬ 

paper  work;  monotype  and  linotype  machines. 

3.  Presses. 

a.  Description  of  first  hand  press. 

b.  Evolution  of  the  printing  press  showing  im¬ 

provements  of  the  different  type  of  presses. 

c.  Modern  newspaper  presses. 

4.  Evolution  of  Writing  and  Printing  Material. 

a.  Materials  used  by  primitive  man. 

b.  Stock  used  in  modern  printing  office;  how  stock 

and  size  are  regulated  by  the  requirements  of 
the  use  of  the  finished  product. 

III.  Talks  on  Values  of  Printing. 

As  a  factor  in  the  business  world: — advertising,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  books,  etc.  (Use  illustrative 
material.) 

IV.  Industrial  Excursion  to  Newspaper  Plant. 

1.  Different  departments: — sub-division  of  authority. 

2.  Vocations: — Divisions  of  labor  as  unskilled,  and 
skilled:  methods  of  securing  apprentices  and  com¬ 
petent  workmen. 

3.  Hours  of  labor  and  methods  of  remuneration. 

4.  Labor  Legislation  and  its  benefits. 

5.  Inventions: — Telephones,  and  telegraph  system, 
type  setting,  machine  presses,  etc. 

6.  Close  relationship  of  invention  of  Labor  Saving 
Devices  and  Competition. 

V.  Names  and  Uses  of  Materials  in  Printing  Shop. 

1.  Types: — Names  of  parts;  contents  of  a  font;  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  case;  different  faces  and  sizes  of  type; 
harmony  of  one  face  of  type  in  relation  to  another; 
choosing  of  appropriate  faces  of  type  to  harmonize 
with  size  of  paper  and  color  of  ink. 

2.  Use  of  quads,  leads,  rules,  reglets,  etc. 

3.  Use  of  chase,  furniture,  quoins,  key,  planer,  and 
mallet. 

4.  Use  of  compositor's  stick  and  galley. 

5.  Parts  of  the  press;  cleaning  and  oiling;  rollers,  their 
composition  and  care. 

6.  Manufacture  of  inks: — Composition,  different 
grades  and  uses. 

VI.  Composition  Work: — Book,  job,  and  newspaper 
composition. 

1.  Shop  drawing  of  case  showing  proper  position  of 
letters. 

2.  Point  system  described. 

3.  Selection  of  suitable  type. 

4.  Correct  way  of  holding  compositor’s  stick. 

5.  Proper  method  of  setting  type,  use  of  nicks. 

6.  Punctuation,  abbreviation,  and  division  of  words. 

7.  Justification  of  each  line  as  set  up. 

8.  Proper  method  of  transferring  type  from  com- 
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Plate  I.  A  booklet  cover  “before  and  after”  constructive  criticism. 


positor’s  stick  to  galley;  making  corrections  of  errors 
on  galley;  tying  up  type. 

9.  Imposing  or  locking  up  Process: — Method  of 
transferring  type  from  galley  to  imposing  stone; 
arranging  chase,  bearers,  furniture,  quoins;  removing 
cord  around  type,  planing,  securing  type,  testing 
firmness  of  page  of  type  before  removing  chase  from 
imposing  table. 

10.  Proof: — Leave  margin  for  correction;  explanation 
of  proof  marks;  correction  of  typographical  errors 
and  justification  of  line. 

11.  Methods  of  washing  type  after  proof  taking. 

12.  Printer’s  terms: — Pi,  solid,  leaded,  fat,  tabular, 
hanging  indention,  flush,  etc. 

VII.  Press  Wobk. 

1.  Preparing  press  and  rollers. 

2.  Selection  of  ink  to  suit  paper;  its  color  and  texture. 

3.  Inking: — Method  of  removing  superfluous  ink 
from  plate. 

4.  Method  of  counting  sheets  by  measuring. 

5.  Adjusting  proper  impression  by  overlaying  and 
underlaying  with  tissue  paper. 
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6.  Setting  of  gauge  pins  for  properly  spacing  printing 
7.1  Feeding: — Methods  of  feeding  envelopes,  letter 
heads,  etc. 

8.  Use  of  different  powers. 

VIII.  Distribution  of  "Dead  Matter.” 

1.  Methods  of  washing  type  after  printing. 

2.  Wetting  type  to  increase  adhesion. 

3.  Preparation  of  type  for  distribution  when  more 
than  one  style  has  been  used. 

4.  Correct  method  of  holding  type  for  distribution. 

IX.  Bookbinding. 

X.  Color  Work. 

1.  Review  of  knowledge  of  water  color. 

2.  Method  of  coloring  illustrations  for  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  advertisements. 

Some  of  the  educational  values  of  the  print  shop  noted 
briefly  are:— 

1.  Printing  offers  a  broad  field  for  educational  train¬ 
ing. 

2.  It  aids  the  non -mechanical  boys  to  discover  their 
latent  abilities. 

3.  It  develops  the  artistic  tastes. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 


EDITORS 


Plate  II.  A  cover  for  language  papers,  and  an  arithmetic  paper  “before  and  after”  constructive  criticism. 


4.  It  brings  the  pupils  in  closer  contact  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

5.  It  offers  many  opportunities  to  correlate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  from  the  school  studies,  construction,  and 
art  work  in  the  earlier  grades. 

6.  The  work  can  be  made  practical  and  applied  to 
the  needs  of  the  school  and  pupils. 

How  to  Treat  Tail  Pieces 

The  four  drawn  tail  pieces  in  this  number, 
pages  330,  340,  347,  and  353,  were  designed 
especially  for  this  number  by  Mr.  James  Hall. 


They  all  suggest  the  month.  They  are  simple 
enough  for  children  to  emulate.  While  free 
in  treatment  they  are  evidently  designed, 
according  to  the  law  of  free  balance.  Notice 
the  restrained  use  of  black  areas.  The  effect 
of  each  design  is  gray, — a  gray  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  type  page  as  a  whole.  A  well 
designed  tail-piece  should  take  its  place  as  a 
part  of  the  page,  unobtrusively,  but  effectively, 
adding  a  pleasant  and  memorable  adieu  as  the 
reader  passes  on. 
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Note.  The  “before-and-after”  examples 
which  are  appearing  in  this  section  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine,  show  first  the  work  of  school  children, 
just  as  it  has  come  to  the  Editorial  office,  and 
over  against  each  a  revised  form,  designed 
jointly  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Hall,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  original  idea  of  the 
child,  but  corrected,  from  the  esthetic  point 
of  view.  The  re-drawing  is,  in  each  case, 
Mr.  Hall’s. 

A  BOOKLET  COVER 

The  pupil’s  work,  at  the  left,  Plate  I,  shows 
sound  instruction  in  certain  principles  of 
design,  but  it  fails  to  conform  to  the  most 
fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  in  the 
cover  of  a  booklet,  while  the  design  should 
strike  the  eye  first  as  a  whole,  the  title  should 
be  the  dominant  feature.  In  the  pupil’s  design 
the  corners  overpower  everything  else.  They 
are  too  large,  too  uneasy  in  line  and  too  insis¬ 
tent  upon  the  diagonals.  In  comparison  the 
margin  lines  seem  weak,  and  the  lettering  in  a 
dead  faint!  The  revision  speaks  for  itself. 
To  subordinate  properly  the  decorative  ele¬ 
ments,  gray  has  been  employed  throughout, 
the  lettering  only  being  in  black.  Notice  also 
the  effect  of  the  slight  changes  in  spacing, 
especially  in  the  margins. 

A  COVER  FOR  LANGUAGE  PAPERS 

The  design  at  the  left,  Plate  II,  is  notably 
original,  and  reflects  a  thoughtful  painstaking 
technique;  but  it  fails'  in  effectiveness  chiefly 
through  the  personal  egotism  of  each  element, 
so  to  speak.  Each  letter  wants  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  class, — a  capital.  The  flower 
given  second  place  by  position  would  outshine 
that  given  first  place,  with  the  initial.  The 
silhouette  is  not  content  to  be  a  silhouette,  but 
would  rival  in  its  details,  the  elaborate  back¬ 
ground.  Background,  letters,  and  binding 
ribbon,  vie  with  one  another  in  waving  their 
hands  to  attract  attention!  Everything  but 
the  margin  line  is  so  free  that  the  whole  appears 
lawless. 

In  the  revision,  symmetry  is  the  law.  One 
axis  is  sufficient  for  page,  margin  fines,  decora¬ 
tive  panel,  silhouette,  and  title  panel;  and  even 
the  florettes  are  symmetrically  placed  with  ref¬ 


erence  to  that  one  axis.  This  of  itself  makes 
for  unity.  In  Old  English  or  German  text, 
words  should  NEVER  be  composed  of  capitals. 
The  prime  requisite  in  lettering  is  legibility. 
One  capital  is  sufficient.  By  making  the  title 
central  and  solid  black,  and  the  supporting 
florettes  light,  the  title  is  given  first  place. 
By  gathering  together  the  stems,  in  the  deco¬ 
rative  panel,  reducing  their  number,  relating 
them  to  the  axis  of  the  panel,  and  by  quieting 
the  wiggling  lines  of  foliage  above  them,  the 
rich  background  for  the  silhouette  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  figure.  By  changing  slightly  the 
proportions  of  the  figure  a  vertical  feeling  is 
substituted  for  the  horizontal  feeling  it  gave, 
and  it  is  thus  brought  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  upright  panel,  and  the  upright  page. 
The  dark-fight  of  the  decorative  panel  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  dark-light  of  the  title,  and  echoed 
in  the  dark-light  of  the  margin  lines.  The 
whole  is  more  consistent.  It  holds  together 
better.  Not  an  original  idea  of  the  pupil  has 
been  sacrificed, — except  the  impudent  binding 
ribbon.  That  had  to  be  suppressed  for  the 
common  good.  It  was  as  distracting  as  a 
playful  puppy  in  church,  oi  a  frolicsome  baby 
at  an  author’s  reading! 

AN  ARITHMETIC  PAPER 

Merely  to  balance  better  the  plate,  the 
pupil’s  work  was  placed  at  the  right  in  this 
case.  The  sheet  reflects  unusual  forethought 
in  arrangement,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  success. 
But  the  title  is  too  indefinite,  and  lettering 
should  never  roost  on  a  margin  fine  like  birds 
on  a  telegraph  wire.  For  quick  identification 
the  pupil’s  name  might  well  be  given  first 
place.  In  the  revised  sheet  all  information 
as  to  subject,  name,  and  “condition  of  servi¬ 
tude”  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  heading, 
which  of  itself  illustrates  the  subject, — frac¬ 
tions — thirds.  Notice  how  the  revised  spacing 
of  the  area  containing  the  six  circles,  and  of 
the  margins,  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
sheet  as  a  whole. 

The  original  sheet  was  hektographed  by  the 
teacher,  and  given  to  the  pupil  to  color  and 
letter.  In  all  such  cases  a  well  planned  sheet, 
providing  for  all  necessary  additions,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  model  arrangement,  finely  propor¬ 
tioned,  helps  to  establish  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  pupil’s  mind. 
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ALL  THAT  MANKIND  HAS  DONE,  THOUGHT,  GAINED 
OR  keen;  IT  IS  LYING  AS  IN  MAGIC  PRESERVA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  PAGES  OF  BOOKS.  Carlyle. 


Books  and  Utilities  for  Printers 

Such  is  the  subject  of  a  little  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Inland  Printer  Co.  of  Chicago,  giving 
a  list  of  such  things  “prepared  or  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  practical  value  to  those  engaged 
in  printing  or  allied  arts.  ”  It  has  twenty-four 
packed  pages  locating  reliable  information  on 
every  phase  of  the  printing  craft.  Several 
teachers  of  printing  have  kindly  checked  in  this 
list,  and  in  another  list,  “Books  About  Print¬ 
ing,”  issued  by  the  Oswald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  the  titles  of  books  they 
have  found  to  be  of  greatest  usefulness  in 
teaching.1  Here  is  the  result: 

American  Manual  of  Presswork.  164 
pages.  $4. 00. 2 

Art  of  Bookbinding.  By  J.  W.  Zaehndorf. 

200  pages,  illustrated,  eight  plates.  $1.60. 
Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation.  By 
Marshall  T.  Bigelow.  116  pages.  55  cents. 
Bookbinding  for  Amateurs.  By  W.  J.  E. 

Crane.  184  pages,  illustrated.  $1.10. 
Color  and  Its  Application  to  Printing. 
By  E.  C.  Andrews.  123  pages,  47  illustra¬ 
tions,  3  color  inserts.  $2.00. 

Concerning  Type.  By  A.  S.  Carnell.  65 
pages.  50  cents. 

Concise  Manual  of  Platen  Presswork. 

By  F.  W.  Thomas.  32  pages.  25  cents. 
Correct  Composition.  By  Theodore  Low 
DeVinne.  476  pages.  $2.10. 

Design  and  Color  in  Printing.  By  F.  J. 

Trezise.  83  pages.  $1.00. 

Establishing  a  Newspaper.  By  O.  F.  Byx- 
bee.  131  pages.  50  cents. 

History  of  Composing  Machines.  By  John 


S.  Thompson.  200  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

$2.00. 

Horgan’s  Halftone  and  Photomechanical 
Processes.  By  S.  H.  Horgan.  $3.00. 
Imposition,  a  Handbook  for  Printers.  By 
F.  J.  Trezise.  72  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
$1.00. 

Letters  and  Letter  Construction.  By 
F.  J.  Trezise.  166  pages,  111  illustrations. 
$2.00. 

Making  Ready  .  on  Platen  Presses.  440 
pages,  50  cents. 

Manufacture  of  Paper.  By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

58  illustrations.  $2.10. 

Modern  Book  Composition.  By  Theodore 
Low  DeVinne.  477  pages,  illustrated. 
$2.10. 

Plain  Printing  Types-  By  Theodore  Low 
DeVinne.  403  pages.  $2.10. 

Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die 
Stamping.  $1.50. 

Practical  Papermaking.  By  George  Clap- 
perton,  208  pages.  $2.60. 

Practical  Printer,  The.  By  H.  G.  Bishop. 
200  pages.  $1.00. 

Principles  of  Design.  By  E.  A.  Batchel- 
der.  171  pages.  $3.00. 

Printer’s  Green  Book.  $2.00. 

Typography  of  Advertisements.  By  F.  J 
Trezise.  136  pages,  65  illustrations.  $2.00. 
Vest-Pocket  Manual  of  Printing.  86  pages, 
50  cents. 

Wilson’s  Treatise  on  Punctuation.  By 
John  Wilson.  334  pages.  $1.10. 

To  this  list  should  be  added: 

Modern  Methods  of  Printing.  Published 
by  the  North  End  School  of  Printing,  20 
Parmenter  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  30  pages. 
20  cents. 


1  Probably  the  best  Bibliography,  with  descriptive  notes,  is  that  published  by  the  North  End  School  of  Printing, 
Boston,  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  Instructor;  now  nearly  out  of  print.  This  school  publishes  also  a  List  of  Books  in  its  own 
Library,  price  10  cents. 

*  May  be  had  of  the  Oswald  Publishing  Co.,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York.  All  the  other  books  mentioned  in  this 
list  may  be  had  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.,  632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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•Practical  Typography.  A  textbook  for 
students  of  printing.  By  George  E.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Instructor  of  Printing,  Lakeside 
Press  School  of  Printing,  Chicago.  In  loose- 
leaf  style,  sixty-three  exercises  are  here 
presented,  treating  of  composition  with 
type.  This  book  is  without  doubt  of  first 
importance  to  instructors  in  printing.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill.  $1.50. 
•Principles  of  Advertising  Arrangements. 
By  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 
This  book  is  the  best  in  the  field  of  design 
as  applied  in  printing  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Prang  Company.  $2.00. 
•Printer’s  Dictionary,  The.  By  A.  A.  Stew¬ 
art.  The  outgrowth  of  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing.  The  best  book  of  its  kind.  Published 
by  the  North  End  School  of  Printing,  20 
Parmenter  Street,  Boston.  $2.00. 

Nor  should  the  live  teacher  slight  the  best 
of  the  Printers’  Magazines,  among  which  must 
be  mentioned : 

American  Printer,  Oswald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York,  $3  00 
per  year. 

Graphic  Arts,  The  Graphic  Arts  Company, 
532  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston.  $3  00  per  year. 
Inland  Printer,  The  Inland  Printer  Com¬ 
pany,  632  South  Sherman  St.,  Chicago. 
$3.00  per  year. 

Printing  Art.  The  University  Press,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  $3.00  per  year. 

A  Book  for  the  Makers  of  School 
Publications 

•The  College  Annual  Pony,  a  book  for 
the  Business  Manager  and  for  the  Editor-in- 
chief  of  a  school  publication.  “The  authors 
of  the  various  chapters  have  tried  to  keep  in 
mind  that  they  are  meant  to  be  of  use  to  the 
unitiated  in  business  and  editorial  matters, 
and  in  printing  and  engraving  technicalities.  ” 
They  have  succeeded.  The  book  is  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  attractively  bound. 
Published  by  the  Hausauer-Jones  Printing 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.00. 


Industrial  Education 

Recent  additions  to  the  rapidly  growing 
literature  of  this  subject,  are  the  following: 

Vocations  for  Girls.  By  E.  W.  Weaver, 
Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Industrial 
Education  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  “A  summary  of  the  available 
information  relating  to  the  conditions  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  gainful  occupations,”  together  with 
suggestions  for  personal  advancement.  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co.  75  cents  net. 

The  New  Industrial  Day.  By  William 
C.  Redfield,  a  New  York  business  man  and 
worker  for  social  betterment,  of  national 
reputation,  and  a  Congressman.  A  plea  for 
the  recognition  of  “right  values”  in  the  relation 
of  man  to  man,  as  employer  and  employed,  to 
the  end  that  all  may  be  happier  and  more 
productive.  The  Century  Co.  $1.25. 

•Shelter  and  Clothing.  By  Kinne  and 
Cooley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  text  book  of  the  household  arts. 
Something  of  its  unusual  character  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  chapters 
on  the  Decoration  of  the  Home,  on  Embroidery, 
and  Costume  Design.  A  sensible,  well  made 
book,  adequately  illustrated.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  $1.10  net. 

Ideals  and  Democracy.  By  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain,  Editor  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News.”  The  great  fundamental  principles 
that  lie  at  the  base  of  our  social  structures” 
presented  in  “a  distinctly  human  rather  than 
in  a  purely  professional  manner.”  Vocational 
Adjustment  is  one  of  the  important  chapters. 
Rand,  McNally  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Bedrock.  By  Annie  L.  Diggs.  A  remark¬ 
able  little  book  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Employment  in  connection  with 
each  and  every  educational  institution  in  the 
United  States.  The  Social  Center  Publishing 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  25  cents. 

Industrial  Education  is  the  general  title 
of  four  leaflets  published  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  leaflets  are  Nos.  9,  22,  28, 


*  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  are  starred  (*)  and  added 
to  the  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
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and  34.  They  are  important  to  those  who 
would  see  this  great  problem  from  all  sides. 

A  Bibliography  op  Industrial,  Vocational 
and  Trade  Education  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  Bulletin  1913,  No.  22.  It  contains 
885  titles. 

Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library,  Vol.  9,  No.  10,  October  1913,  contains 
a  valuable  bibliography  on  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance,  with  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  on 
that  subject.  Price  4  cents  by  mail. 

Four  Books  on  the  History  of 
Art  and  Craft 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.  By  W* 
H.  Goodyear.  A  reprint  of  a  book  which  has 
for  some  years  held  its  place  among  the  stand¬ 
ard  art  histories.  In  a  broad  and  scholarly 
manner,  Mr.  Goodyear  summarizes  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  history  of  the  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting  of  the  Occident  from  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  The 
book  contains  many  halftone  illustrations,  and 
its  popular  price,  50  cents,  makes  it  generally 
available  to  students.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

*American  Graphic  Art.  By  Frank  Weit- 
enkampf.  A  handsome  illustrated  volume  of 
374  pages  dealing  with  etching,  engraving  on 
wood  and  metal,  lithography,  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  illustration,  posters,  book-plates,  etc. 
Invaluable  for  reference  in  any  course  on 
“American  Art  for  American  School  Children.  ” 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Price,  $2.75. 

*English  Industries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  L.  F.  Salzmann.  This  illuminating  volume 
will  be  welcomed  by  everybody  who  takes 
industrial  education  seriously.  If  industrial 
education  is  to  do  more  for  boys  and  girls 
than  to  turn  them  earlier  into  industrial  bar¬ 
nacles,  it  must  become  to  them  a  means  of 
culture.  Such  a  book  as  this,  a  morning  star 
in  the  cultural  literature  of  industry  (yet  to 
appear)  is  of  extraordinary  value  just  now. 
It  whets  one’s  appetite  for  a  complete  history 
of  the  various  handicrafts,  a  history  that  shall 
add  new  constellations  to  the  sky  of  the  spirit, 


the  names  of  master  craftsmen,  too  long  ob¬ 
scured, — the  names  of  the  men  who  illuminated 
the  Gospels  for  Lothaire,  built  Carcassonne, 
forged  the  armor  of  Richard,  wove  the  tapes¬ 
tries  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  tooled 
the  leather  for  the  royal  chairs  of  Isabella,  and 
wrought  the  crown  of  Elizabeth  of  England. 
Mr.  Salzmann’s  book  is,  as  he  says,  merely  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  but  every  teacher 
of  handicraft  should  rejoice  in  such  an  intro¬ 
duction.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  $2.00 
net. 

Memories  of  James  McNeill  Whistler. 
The  Artist.  By  Thomas  R.  Way.  “Written 
by  an  artist  and  craftsman  who  knows.  ”  With 
48  illustrations.  Price,  $3.00  net. 

A  Book  for  the  Leaders3 

“To  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  the  honored 
teacher  with  whom  I  first  began  the  study  of 
aesthetics.”  Such  is  the  dedication  in  Miss 
Eleanor  Rowland’s  volume  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  beautiful.  The  five  chapters  include 
the  following  subjects:  Sculpture,  The  Minor 
Arts,  Painting,  Music,  Art  and  Nature.  These 
studies  in  aesthetics  are  keen  in  their  analysis 
and  strikingly  well  phrased.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  considering  the  reasons  for  the 
particular  types  of  pleasure  which  the  various 
forms  of  art  are  capable  of  giving,  will  find  the 
book  interesting  and  illuminating.  A  single 
quotation  from  the  chapter  on  the  Minor  Arts 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  brilliant  style 
of  the  author.  “We  have  granted  already 
that  the  minor  arts  bear  a  special  relation  to 
the  place  they  were  intended  to  occupy.  They 
demand,  by  their  very  form,  that  the  activity 
which  they  suggest  be  carried  out.  But  that 
is  very  different  from  practical  usefulness. 
That  a  stained  glass  window  cries  out  to  have 
the  light  shine  through  its  vivid  panes:  that  a 
heavy  ring  implores  to  be  handled;  and  that 
a  rich  shawl  sighs  for  its  breadth  to  be  gathered 
into  folds  and  its  colors  reflected  on  itself, 
seems  as  far  removed  from  bread  and  butter 
pursuits  as  for  a  poem  to  prefer  articulation 
by  a  good  voice  to  distortion  by  a  cracked 


JThe  Significance  of  Art.  By  Eleanor  Rowland.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
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An  Oriental  Art  for  the  Occident4 

Miss  Mary  Averill,  the  author  of  a  new  book 
on  “Japanese  Flower  Arrangement,”  says,  in 
her  introduction:  “After  long  travel  through 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China  I  was  more  deeply 
impressed  than  ever  that  flowers  are  a  greater 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  Japanese  than  in  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

“When  I  returned  to  Japan,  my  study  of  the 
art  of  flower  arrangement  for  years  convinced 
me  that  the  Japanese  held  in  this  art  knowledge 
of  value  to  Western  peoples.  Following  this 
art  from  youth  has  given  the  Japanese  an  idea 
of  proportion,  taught  them  the  power  of  con¬ 
centration,  and  one  might  almost  say  imbued 
them  with  many  of  the  finest  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  ” 

The  book  is  full  of  important  considerations 
and  directions  for  the  practice  of  this  art  of 
flower  arrangement  which  deserves  in  the 
Western  world  a  serious  position  among  the 
avocations  of  thoughtful  people. 

According  to  Miss  Averill,  “all  of  Japan’s 
most  celebrated  generals  have  been  masters 
of  the  art,  finding  that  it  calmed  their  minds 
and  made  clear  their  decisions  for  the  field  of 
action.” 

The  twenty-two  brief  chapters  are  fully 
illustrated  by  vigorous  Japanese  line  drawings 
which  in  themselves  are  educational.  To 
name  a  few  of  the  topics  taken  up  may  suggest 
the  scope  of  the  book:  Principals  and  Rules 
of  Flower  Arrangement;  How  to  Arrange  Five 
Chrysanthemums;  How  to  Suggest  the  Season 
of  the  Year  in  Flower  Arrangement;  When 
Flowers  Alone  May  Be  Used  and  When  Leaves 
Only;  The  Schools  of  Japanese  Flower  Arrange¬ 
ment. 

Other  lessons  beside  art  may  be  found  in  the 
artistic  creed  of  the  Japanese.  For  example 
here  is  a  statement  that  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  a  large  class  of  metropolitan 
dwellers.  “Flowers  blooming  out  of  season 
would  never  be  chosen  for  a  present  by  a  Jap¬ 
anese  nor  used  as  decorations  for  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  In  fact  a  Japanese  never  attaches  any 
value  to  flowers  or  fruit  forced  out  of  their 
proper  season;  strawberries  in  January  have 
no  charm  for  him.”  j.  h. 


New  Manuals  and  Plates 

*Design  and  Construction  is  the  title  of 
a  new  series  on  Constructive  Handwork  now 
being  published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  first  number 
to  appear  is  an  “Advanced  Book”  by  Arthur 
H.  Chamberlain,  Nelbert  Murphy,  and  Alfred 
Guillon.  It  is  a  paper-covered  pamphlet  of 
54  pages,  8x11  inches,  good  plates,  in  black- 
and-white  and  color,  showing  attractive  designs 
to  be  carried  out  in  clay,  leather,  wood,  metal, 
cloth,  etc.,  all  in  the  general  style  initiated  by 
the  teaching  of  Ernest  L.  Batchelder.  As  a 
source  book  this  pamphlet  deserves  a  place 
in  every  arts  and  crafts  library,  no  matter  how 
small.  Price  35  cents  net. 

Topic  Books  of  Art  Education.  This  new 
series,  by  the  Prang  Company,  promises  to  be 
of  great  service  to  teachers  everywhere.  Thus 
far  seven  numbers  have  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form,  pages  6x8  inches,  profusely  illustrated. 
Each  book  deals  with  one  topic,  as  follows: 


1. 

Pictorial  Representation 

40  pages 

2. 

Perspective  Drawing 

44  “ 

3. 

Figure  and  Animal  Drawing 

38  “ 

4. 

Constructive  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

84  “ 

5. 

Architectural  Drawing 

50  “ 

6. 

Design 

60  “ 

7. 

Historic  Ornament  and  Art  History 

70  “ 

These  books  are  based  on  the  various  chap¬ 
ters  of  “Art  Education  for  High  Schools.” 
They  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  presenting 
in  each  case  a  single  subject  pedagogically,  in 
an  inexpensive  form.  Price,  25  cents  each. 

Designs  in  Leather.  By  Frederick  W. 
Ried.  An  envelope  containing  nineteen  plates, 
9  x  12  inches  in  size,  each  giving  a  working 
drawing,  and  complete  directions  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  one  good  thing.  Mr.  Ried  is  Supervisor 
of  Manual  Arts,  State  Normal  and  Practice 
Schools,  Framingham,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
proved  the  truthfulness  of  his  claim  that  the 
problems  presented  constitute  “a  practical 
and  industrial  course  in  leather  work,  produc¬ 
ing  articles  of  commercial  value,  adapted  for 
use  in  the  home  and  school.”  Milton  Bradley 
Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Drafting  Room  Series.  By  Frederick 
H.  Evans.  A  novelty  in  “book”  making!  It 


4  Japanese  Flower  Arrangement  Applied  to  Western  Needs.  By  Mary  Averill.  The  John  Lane  Company.  $1.50  net. 
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consists  of  a  clothbound  box  containing  54 
cards,  “in  card  index  form,”  and  three  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlets  entitled,  Pt.  I,  Reading  Ma¬ 
chine  Drawing;  Pt.  II.  Machine  Drafting; 
Pt.  Ill,  Interference  of  Moving  Parts  and  Tooth 
Gears.  This  work  presents  the  best  modern 
drafting  room  practice  in  convenient  form  for 
classroom  use.  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 
Price,  $2.00.  The  parts  may  be  had  separ¬ 
ately. 

Color  Balance.  By  Albert  H.  Munsell. 
A  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  53d?  x  7}^  inches,  illus¬ 
trated,  frontispiece  in  color.  This  is  “An  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Munsell  system.  ”  After  discus¬ 
sion  the  meaning  of  color  balance,  color  quali¬ 
ties  and  their  scales,  hue,  value,  chroma,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  opposites  in  color, the  “  color  tree,  ”  etc., 
the  author  outlines  a  course  of  study  in  color 
and  presents  model  lessons  for  grades  one  to 
nine.  With  this  little  book  as  guide  any 
thoughtful  teacher  can  make  a  beginning  with 
this  much  discussed  system,  and  come  to  a 
definite  personal  judgment  as  to  its  value  upon 
the  basis  of  its  fruits.  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston, 
Price,  25  cents. 

Essentials  of  Lettering.  By  Professors 
French  and  Meiklejohn  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  A  third  edition  has  appeared 
“revised  and  reset.”  This  alone  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

Suggested  Designs  for  Stick  and  Block 
Printing  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  By 
Martin  F.  Gleason,  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
and  Construction,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Six  plates, 


7  x  10  inches,  containing  nearly  one  hundred 
designs,  from  simple  geometric  um'ts  to  floral 
units  in  two  values,  and  animal  forms  in 
decorative  silhouette.  A  useful  set.  The 
Thomas  Charles  Company,  Chicago. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association, 
the  report  of  the  Des  Moines  meeting,  May, 
1913,  has  appeared,  in  its  usual  good-looking 
form,  a  paper  covered  book  of  232  pages,  6x9 
inches,  illustrated.  Copies  may  be  had  from 
Mr.  C.  S.  Van  Deusen,  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year  Book, 
for  1913,  a  paper  covered  volume  of  198  pages, 
6x9,  with  54  illustrations,  deals  with  the 
Morning  Exercise  as  a  Socializing  Influence. 
The  “Morning  Exercise”  in  this  school  is  not 
the  conventional  thing.  In  this  school  the 
children  of  the  various  groups  share  their 
experiences  with  the  entire  school  during  this 
period.  “The  great  floods  of  inspiration  that 
go  coursing  through  the  school  find  their  chief 
origin  here.”  The  volume  is  unique  in  the 
realm  of  social  education.  Francis  W.  Parker 
School,  Chicago.  Price.  35  cents. 

Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet.  Vol.  7. 
No.  1.  The  subject  matter  is  Nature  Study 
and  Elementary  Agriculture,  as  outlined  in 
the  New  York  State  Syllabus  for  Elementary 
Schools,  1913-1914.  A  paper  bound  pamphlet 
of  212  pages,  6x9  inches.  Illustrated.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 
Price,  30  cents  net. 
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ALL  BOOKS  ARE  DIVISABLE  INTO  TWO  CLASSES, 
THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR,  AND  THE  BOOKS 
OF  ALL  TIME.  THESE  ARE  ALL  AT  YOUR 
CHOICE, - AND  LIFE  IS  SHORT.  - Ruskin. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  CORRECTION 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

We  were  much  pleased  to  see  Karl  T. 
Brown’s  miniature  house  reproduced  in  the 
November  School  Arts. 

Karl  is  only  a  high  school  boy  and  not  an 
instructor.  The  house  was  designed  and 
made  entirely  by  him,  it  was  begun  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  wish  you  might  see 
the  original  as  the  photographs  give  but.  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  workmanship. 

Yours  truly, 

Blanche  H.  Woodford, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

AS  THE  BOY  SEES  IT 

The  letter  reproduced  herewith  without 
modification  came  to  Mr.  Kenelm  Winslow, 
Principal  of  the  Stearns  School,  Newton,  Mass. 
Here  is  Mr.  Winslow’s  comment  upon  it: 

“I  enclose  a  letter  just  received  from  a  boy  who  was 
held  back  in  two  grades,  being  especially  weak  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  spelling,  but  who  became  foreman  of  my  print 
shop  the  last  year  he  was  here  and  did  both  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  work  that  year.  He  went,  after  graduating 
from  grammar  school  a  year  ago,  into  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  here  and  his  employer  tells  me  he  is  the  best 
boy  he  has  ever  started  in  his  shop.  It  is  difficult  to 
show  his  improvement  without  showing  some  of  his 
language  and  spelling  work  of  two  years  ago;  but  I  feel 
that  in  mental  grasp  he  can  now  hold  his  own  with  the 
best  of  the  boys  who  entered  the  high  school  a  year  ago. M 

The  best  testimonial  is  a  solid  fact  like  this. 

The  Editor. 

Newton,  Mass., 
Oct.  20,  1912. 

Dear  Mr.  Winslow: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  the  teaching  of  printing 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  my  case,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  me  when 
you  appointed  me  to  take  the  course  of  print¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me,  that  I  took  to  the  course 
of  printing.  I  think  that  if  a  fellow  doesn’t 
make  good  at  it  after  taking  the  course  for 
awhile,  there  is  no  use  of  having  him  wasting 


his  time  at  it,  for  he  will  not  benefit  anything 
by  it. 

Printing  develops  a  person’s  mind  and 
makes  him  a  steadier  fellow. 

Printing  develops  good  work  habits. 

If  a  fellow  is  poor  in  language,  punctuation, 
and  spelling,  he  surely  will  improve  in  these 
subjects  after  he  has  taken  printing  awhile, 
for  in  printing  he  is  all  the  time  working  on 
these  subjects.  These  are  the  subjects  a  fellow 
has  to  know  well,  to  make  a  good  compositor 
or  lineo typer.  For  instance,  if  you  get  copy 
that  is  punctuated  wrong,  it  is  up  to  you  to 
make  it  right.  My  idea  is,  if  a  fellow  takes  to 
the  course  of  printing,  he  will  benefit  more 
by  it,  than  if  he  were  taking  a  course  in  car¬ 
pentry. 

In  the  printing  business  there  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  trades  They  are:  Composing,  press- 
work  and  lineotyping.  I  will  not  say  anything 
on  lineotyping,  as  it  is  much  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  that  of  a  compositor. 

To  make  a  compositor,  a  fellow  must  learn 
to  set  up  fast.  He  wouldn’t  last  long  in  a  shop 
if  he  was  slow.  He  must  also  learn  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  setting  up  a  job.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  fellows  set 
up  advertisements,  and  let  them  use  their  own 
judgment  on  the  style  of  the  ad.  In  nearly 
every  shop,  jobs  are  taken  where  there  are  a 
few  pages  of  ads.  to  set  up,  and  these  are  given 
to  the  compositor  to  use  his  own  judgment 
on  setting  them  up.  If  a  fellow  is  good  at  ad. 
setting  he  can  set  a  first-class  ticket  or  program 
job,  more  easily  than  if  he  wasn’t  experienced 
at  ad.  setting. 

To  make  a  press-man,  a  fellow  has  to  use 
his  own  judgment,  here  again.  His  work  is 
to  put  the  form  on  the  press  and  make  it  ready. 
There  is  a  knack  to  make  a  job  ready  on  a 
press.  The  press-man  has  a  little  make-ready 
knife,  which  he  uses  in  cutting  around  lines  to 
make  every  letter  come  out  plain  on  the  paper. 
Sometimes  he  has  to  do  a  little  padding  to 
show  every  letter  up.  On  a  job  where  brass 
rules  are  used,  the  press-man  generally  cuts 
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out  this  line  on  the  make-ready  sheet,  so  that 
the  line  will  not  show  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stock  that  he  is  to  print  on.  The  make-ready 
sheet,  is  the  sheet  that  all  the  cutting,  etc.,  is 
done  on.  The  top  sheet  must  have  a  smooth 
surface,  so  that  the  feeding  can  be  done  easily. 

It  is  no  disadvantage  to  a  fellow  to  know  how 
to  do  both  of  these  jobs  successfully.  It  is  an 
advantage,  for  if  he  can’t  get  work  at  one  he 
can  get  it  at  the  other.  A  man  is  more  valua¬ 
ble  to  a  firm  if  he  can  do  both  jobs  successfully. 
He  is  worth  more  money  than  the  fellow  who  is 
only  good  at  the  one  thing.  If  there  is- any¬ 
body  to  get  laid  off  it  is  the  fellow  who  can  only 
do  the  one  thing  successfully. 

Fellows  think  when  they  get  through  with 
their  course  of  printing,  they  should  start 
work  for  nothing  less  than  eight  or  ten  dollars 
a  week.  They  are  making  a  big  mistake. 
The  fellows  in  most  cases  will  have  to  start 
with  four  or  five  dollars  or  so,  and  then  if  the 
boss  sees  they  are  worth  more,  they  surely 
will  get  it. 

The  work  done  in  a  shop  by  experienced  men, 
is  done  different  to  the  way  it  is  done  in  school, 
but  the  work  a  fellow  does  in  school  gives  a 
fellow  a  great  start,  and  then  when  he  goes 
to  work  it  is  up  to  himself,  to  catch  on  to  the 
better  ways  of  the  business.  I  know  this  last 
statement  is  right,  because  I’ve  talked  with  a 
few  fellows  who  know,  and  they  say  the  same 
thing. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  start  I 
got  from  the  Stearns  School  print  shop, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  C.  Considine. 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 

Tolstoi  and  Kant,  Carlyle  and  Plato,  Bacon 
and  Neitschze,  are  not  the  only  folk  who  have 
struggled,  in  the  highly  philosophical  minds, 
with  the  question,  What  is  art?  Of  late  it  has 
been  bothering  the  heads  of  the  exposition 
committee.  Should  photographs  be  classed 
as  art?  Mr.  Theodore  Hardy,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  has  decided 
that  they  are,  but  that  they  are  a  more  “lib¬ 
eral”  form  of  art  than  the  “autographic”  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  At 


San  Francisco,  therefore,  all  photographs,  of 
whatever  nature,  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  while  paintings,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  works  of  a  similar  nature  will  appear 
in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  national 
and  international  art  educational  organizations 
have  already  agreed  to  hold  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

AN  ADULT  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

The  Wm.  L.  Dickinson  High  School  of  Jersey 
City  was  dedicated  on  December  5th. 

The  first  stated  meeting  of  the  School  Craft 
Club  of  New  York  City  was  held  in  the  Wm. 
L.  Dickinson  High  School  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
The  novelty  of  the  meeting,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  it  offered  for  seeing  one  of  the  best  equipped 
high  schools  of  the  “cosmopolitan”  type  in 
the  East,  was  partly  responsible  for  the  large 
turnout  of  the  members. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Mathewson,  the  head  of  the  Technical  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Departments,  the  club  was  able  to  see 
the  evening  school  students  at  work.  Later 
in  the  evening  Mr.  Mathewson  explained  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Matliewson’s  talk  centered  largely 
upon  the  school’s  wonderful  equipment  and 
the  problem  connected  with  selection  and 
installation.  With  an  equipment  valued  at 
$120,000  this  school  is  offering  its  students  the 
best  and  latest  in  the  various  mechanic  arts 
and  craft  work. 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  STRONG  TEACHER 

Mr.  C.  Russell  Hewlett,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Design  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  recently  at 
the  West  Penn  Hospital,  aged  forty-one  years. 
Professor  Hewlett  was  trained  at  Columbia 
University.  He  studied  in  Paris,  traveling 
extensively  in  Europe  and  Japan,  had  practical 
experience  as  a  decorator  in  New  York,  and 
had  served  the  Carnegie  Institute  for  five  years. 
Mr.  Hewlett  was  a  director  in  the  Federation 
of  Arts,  and  Pittsburgh  Architectural  Club,  and 
was  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Art  Society. 
He  held  a  diploma,  which  is  practically  a  degree, 
from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Paris. 
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SCHOOLBOYS’  HUMOR 

As  examples  of  juvenile  humor  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing  this-  month  three  drawings  that  first 
appeared  in  “The  Comet,”  mentioned  in  Miss 
Anderson’s  article.  As  witty  utilizations  of 
the  vagaries  of  cubist  art,  they  are  worthy  of 
a  place  alongside  the  work  of  professional 
humorists.  See  also  pp.  xxv  and  xxx. 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRINTERS  BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
Commission  on  Supplemented  Trade  Educa¬ 
tion  has  a  good  course  of  instruction,  conducted 
by  the  Inland  Printer  Technical  School,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  624  Sherman  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  F.  J.  Trezise,  Chief  instructor,  said 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor: 

The  first  student  was  enrolled  in  1908  and  we  have 
enrolled,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  thousand  students.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
students  are  still  with  us,  as  the  graduates  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  work  which  is 
contained  in  the  Course  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  done  at 
spare  time.  The  Course  is  open  to  journeymen  or  print¬ 
ers  working  in  the  printing  office,  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  a  member  or  a  prospective  member  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union,  and  the  union  offers  as  an  inducement,  a  rebate 
of  20%  of  the  tuition  fees  to  all  graduates. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  testimonials  on  hand,  in 
which  statements  are  made  that  increases  of  salary  as 
high  as  60%  have  been  secured  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
information  gained  through  taking  the  Course. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the 
Course  may  be  had  upon  request.  Those  who 
enroll  are  sure  of  a  square  deal.  Mr.  Trezise 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  in  Europe 
in  1912,  as  one  of  the  five  speakers  chosen  to 


represent  the  United  States  at  the 
International  Congress  on  Arl 
Education. 

Almost  every  week,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  students  of  the 
Architectural  Construction  Class, 
Pratt  Institute,  are  away  from 
the  school  with  Mr.  Edminster, 
visiting  buildings  in  the  process 
of  construction. 

The  Sloyd  Training  School  of 
Boston  celebrates  its  twentieth 
anniversary  by  issuing  a  new  il¬ 
lustrated  circular  showing  the 
students  at  work  in  the  new  home 
of  the  school,  together  with  some  of  the  exc¬ 
ellent  work. 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  has  a 
total  enrollment  this  year  of  nearly  a  thousand 
students. 

The  first  bulletin  of  the  College  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  has  appeared,  containing  a  paper  by  the 
president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Holmes 
Smith,  setting  forth  its  problems.  The  third 
annual  meeting  of  this  vigorous  organization 
was  held  at  the  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Chicago  University,  in  December.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Kelly,  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Urbana.,  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

An  unusually  handsome  illustrated  catalogue 
appeared  in.  connection  with  the  Cleveland 
Art  Loan  Association,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  during  December, 
“to  commemorate  its  thirtieth  anniversary, 
to  impress  its  mission  and  accomplishments, 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  art  in  Cleveland.” 

The  fine  printing  which  appears  to  especial 
advantage  in  the  halftones,  was  done  by  the 
Stratford  Press  Company,  of  Cleveland. 

In  the  new  agricultural  schools  now  being 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  drawing  is  given 
as  a  required  study  during  three  of  the  four 
years  of  the  suggested  course. 

Mr.  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels  of  Newtonville, 
announces  a  new  lecture  entitled  “Fashion, 
Taste,  Style  and  Art  in  Dress.”  The  phrasing 
of  the  title  is  suggestive.  Mr.  Daniels  is  an 
entertaining  speaker  and  illustrates  his  address¬ 
es  with  colored  chalks. 
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OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OF 
DEPARTMENT.  BARON  DjLj 
1RADE  SCHOOL.  ‘NEW-  Ytt 
INSTALLED  BY  THE  H.  C’.*| 

type  rouwafiv 


The  Baron  de  Hirsch  School  in  New  York 
City  has  certain  features  which  place  it  almost 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  school  period  covers 
five  and  one-half  months  only;  two  classes  are 
graduated  each  year.  The  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment  is  equipped  to  handle  but  sixteen  boys. 
During  the  preparatory  period  twenty  or  more 
are  admitted  and  carefully  examined  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  their  becoming  good  mechanics. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  sixteen  are  selected. 
These  boys  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
must  have  had  a  general  education  equal  to 
those  entering  a  second  year  high  school  course. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  to  do  exclusively 
with  practical  commercial  printing.  The  boys 
work  thirty-nine  hours  a  week,  two  of  which 
are  given  to  shop  mathematics  under  a  special 


instructor.  The  instructor  in  printing,  Mr. 
Winfred  Arthur  Woodis,  gives  a  half-hour 
demonstration-lecture  daily  on  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing.  The  school  is  a  high  pressure  institution. 
Graduates  of  the  printing  course  are  fitted  to 
earn  at  once  from  $8  to  $15  per  week. 

An  exhibition  of  hand  work,  including  em¬ 
broidery,  by  the  Department  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  last  summer. 

Among  the  artists  whose  works  attracted 
special  attention  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
paintings  held  by  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New 
York,  was  Olaf  Brauner  of  Cornell  University, 
a  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  student. 
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By  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 

First  prize  drawing  by  Fred  Blakeslee,  14  years  old,  grade  VII,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
in  their  Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 


THE  SCHOOL  ARTS 
MAGAZINE 

VOL.  XIII,  NO.  6  ■■■  FEBRUARY,  1914 

The  Editorial  Point  of  View 


WHAT  DO  WE  REMEMBER? 

AVE  YOU  ever  tried  to  put  down 
in  order  the  most  vivid  memories 
of  your  life  up  to  your  twelfth  or  four¬ 
teenth  year?  I  do  not  suggest  an  auto¬ 
biography,  but  merely  a  column  of 
words.  Here  is  mine  for  the  years 
before  I  went  to  school : 

A  Mother’s  happy  face. 

A  Father  in  blue  overalls. 

An  Auntie  who  told  stories. 

An  open  fire. 

A  brown  horse. 

A  red  cow. 

A  tiger  cat. 

A  bird  house  with  bluebirds  and  martins. 

A  plum  tree  in  bloom. 

An  enclosed  garden. 

An  old  stage  coach. 

The  moving  shadow  of  a  trotting  horse. 

My  first  brother. 

A  man  in  a  black  robe. 

A  three-legged  cane. 

A  ten-foot  pole. 

Some  peat  cars. 

A  swing  in  a  barn. 

A  woodworking  mill. 

A  hatchet  of  my  own. 

A  dentist’s  office. 

A  country  store. 

My  first  jack-knife. 

A  little  girl  with  yellow  hair. 

A  big  haymow  where  wasps  lived. 

Pictures  in  a  big  Bible. 

Two  great  nut  trees. 

Syringa  bushes  in  bloom. 

A  rude  hut. 

“The  September  Gale.” 


I  have  no  memory  of  learning  my 
letters,  although  I  recall  a  cloth  book 
with  pictures  and  letters  in  it.  I  re¬ 
member  the  colored  pictures.  I  have 
no  memory  of  learning  to  read  or  to  use 
numbers. 

LESSONS  OR  TEACHERS? 

I  do  not  recall  my  first  day  at  school, 
nor  the  learning  of  anything  whatever 
from  a  book,  or  from  a  teacher.  But 
I  remember  vividly  every  line  and  color 
of  the  woman  who  used  to  set  her  lips 
together  and  pinch  ears  so  that  the  red 
mark  of  her  thumb-nail  remained  long 
afterwards.  I  recall  the  kind  teacher 
with  very  large  eyes,  who  saw  every¬ 
thing;  and  the  pretty  one  who  always 
wore  at  her  side  a  rattan,  with  one  end 
tied  into  a  handle,  like  a  sword.  I 
remember  one  who  used  to  blush  bright 
red  all  over  her  face,  and  the  one  we 
called  “crazy.” 

"WORDS  OR  THINGS? 

I  can  recall  a  red  hot  stove,  dinner 
pails  on  hooks,  a  slimy  water  bucket, 
a  pad  with  an  amusing  collection  of  ink 
bottles  upon  it.  and  the  little  closet  in 
the  wainscoting  where  it  was  kept.  I 
can  see  the  flies  drop  down  flat  in  the 
warm  sunlight  on  my  desk,  and  I  can  see 
them  crawl,  half  drowned,  out  of  my 
ink  bottle  and  across  my  slate;  but  I 
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cannot  recall  anything  else  ever  on  my 
slate  but  pictures  of  locomotives  and 
horses  and  pigeons.  I  have  no  memory 
of  learning  to  write,  although  I  recall 
distinctly  an  old  man  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand  and  a  marble  balanced  on  his  wrist 
while  he  wrote.  I  recall  with  keen 
pleasure  our  code  of  danger  signals,  the 
little  paper  men  hanging  from  the  spit- 
ball  battered  ceiling,  the  paper  dolls 
some  of  the  girls  made,  and  the  boats 
the  older  boys  whittled  out  behind  their 
big  geographies.  I  recall  with  keen 
sorrow  my  numerous  punishments,  and 
the  shelf  in  the  dark  closet  where  all  our 
most  prized  goods  and  chattels  reposed 
until  the  “last  day”;  but  of  those  things 
children  are  supposed  to  learn  in  school 
I  can  recall  practically  nothing. 

WORK  OR  PLAY? 

My  life  up  to  twelve  consisted  of 
“fun!”  We  were  men  of  the  stone-age 
building  forts  out  of  those  smooth  “shoe 
cases”  in  the  barn;  we  were  Indians 
with  our  bows  and  arrows  roaming  the 
hills.  We  were  “R.  H.  A.  C’s”  with 
bow  guns,  laughing  and  singing  through 
the  greenwood. 1  We  were  pioneers 
exploring  the  wilderness,  building  rafts, 
bridges,  cabins,  fires;  hunting,  fishing, 
cooking,  eating,  fighting  Indians  and 
Frenchmen  and  appropriating  their 
possessions.  Of  course  we  had 
“chores”;  but  the  kindling  wood  was 
lumber  for  our  cob  houses,  and  to  go  to 
the  cellar  for  coal  was  an  adventure 
into  the  underworld.  I  never  ascend  a 
flight  of  cellar  stairs  to  this  day  without 
hurrying  for  fear  a  demon  or  two  will 
thrust  black  claws  between  the  treads 


and  grab  my  feet!2  We  drove  the  cows 
to  pasture  before  school  and  went  for 
them  afterwards,  but  they  were  pre¬ 
historic  mammals  that  we  had  subdued! 
Those  hours  and  hours  spent  in  the 
schoolroom  with  books,  I  cannot  find, 
search  as  I  may.  They  have  vanished 
as  a  dream  when  one-  awaketh.  The 
things  that  remain  are  the  memories 
not  of  words  but  of  objects,  people, 
personal  experiences. 

THE  SHADOW  OR  THE  SUBSTANCE? 

Letters,  words,  figures,  diagrams, 
maps,  essays,  histories,  are,  for  adult 
minds,  for  philosophers,  the  supreme 
inventions  of  the  human  spirit,  the  ribs 
and  planks  of  the  ark  of  civilization, 
universals,  pledges  of  immortality.  To 
children  they  are  but  cobwebs  spun 
across  the  face  of  things.  The  kite  that 
flies,  as  a  reward  for  making  it,  is  to  the 
boy  a  real  good;  the  A  that  the  teacher 
gives  for  its  “excellence  of  workman¬ 
ship”  is  to  him  but  vanity.  A  personal 
adventure  means  growth;  a  poem  means 
perplexity.  A  play  is  satisfying;  a 
problem  in  a  book  is  a  vexation  of 
spirit.  Are  not  the  instincts  of  the 
children  right?  “That  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual  but  that  which  is  natural, 
and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual.  ” 
What  does  the  word  “torture”  mean  if 
you  have  never  been  tortured?  Or 
“lost”  if  you  have  never  been  lost? 
What  does  “love”  mean  if  you  have 
never  loved?  The  word  even  at  its  best 
is,  as  Bergson  says,  but  a  hoop  clapped 
down  over  a  small  portion  of  the  reality, 
it  is  never  adequate.  But  suppose  you 
have  no  reality!  Clay  modeling,  the 


Robin  Hood  Archer  Club”  was  the  meaning  of  those  initials,  for  the  illustrious  initiated! 
2  Our  cellar  stairs  had  no  “risers.” 
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sand-table,  the  work  bench,  tableaux, 
the  dramatization  of  stories,  plays, 
pageants,  these  are  school  devices  for 
keeping  children  in  touch  a  little  longer 
with  the  things  that  lie  beneath  words 
and  figures.  They  form  a  pleasant  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  “temple  of  learning,”  a 
sort  of  colonnade  through  which  chil¬ 
dren  in  passing  may  still  catch  glimpses 
of  the  sunlit  world  of  things  and  of 
actual  personal  experiences,  but  within 
which  they  may  begin  to  perceive  some¬ 
thing  of  the  architecture  of  the  intellect. 

“the  play’s  the  thing!” 

In  all  these  activities  the  child  has 
that  “  All-of-which-I-saw-and-a-part-of 
which-I-was”  feeling,  that  is  the  very 
food  of  the  spirit.  He  becomes  a  vital 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  moment;  he 
lives;  he  is  an  idealist;  he  sees  through 
the  things  that  are  seen  to  the  things 
that  endure, — the  things  for  which 
words  are  but  the  misfit  clothing.  The 
attitude  of  mind  thus  induced  is  of  im¬ 
measurable  value.  All  the  world’s  a 
stage,  and  life  is  the  matchless  drama 
of  the  living  God.  The  human  spirit 
is  never  satisfied  until  it  realizes  itself 
as  taking  an  essential  personal  part  in 
that  play, — needed,  and  loved,  happy 
to  be  but  a  doorkeeper,  or  a  voice  in 
tune,  or  even  a  spot  of  color  in  the  right 
place  in  the  thrilling  chorus,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  star  performers  and 
rejoicing  in  their  successes. 

LIVING  IS  EDUCATIONAL 

What  an  efficient  educational  force 
mere  living  is!  Experience  is  ever  the 
most  successful  teacher.  All  the  draw¬ 
ing  and  manual  training  many  of  us  had 
as  children  came  through  outdoor  play 


alid  indoor  mischief.  Building  cubby 
houses  under  tables,  huts  in  the  woods, 
rafts  for  the  pond;  making  “implements 
of  war  and  hunting”;  whittling  out  min¬ 
iature  boats,  plotting  and  cutting  their 
sails,  casting  their  anchors  in  lead;  con¬ 
structing  kites,  hen  coops,  box  traps, 
bird  houses;  designing  costumes,  stage 
trappings,  circuses,  tick-a-licks,  and  all 
sorts  of  infernal  machines;— what  was 
copying  from  a  card  or  a  book-page  a 
half-hour,  Friday  afternoons  in  school, 
compared  with  all  that?  The  school  is 
wise  in  making  provision,  in  these  days, 
for  education  by  first-hand  participation, 
in  wholesome  social  activities.  Such 
participation  gives  reality  to  words,  fig¬ 
ures,  and  lines,  and  makes  them  use¬ 
ful  to  the  inner  man.  When  one  is 
thirsty,  sitting  out  in  a  shower  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  having  a  good 
drink  of  water. 

THE  INSERTS 

The  Kingfisher  which  appears  as  the 
frontispiece  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  magazine  with  valentines,  for 
some  of  the  Asiatic  nations  wear  the 
feathers  of  the  bird  as  love  charms! 
The  bird  is  well  'drawn.  His  pose  is 
lifelike  and  his  expression  is  alert. 
While  the  composition  of  the  accessories 
might  be  criticised,  it  is  not  too  bad  for 
a  fourteen-year-old-boy.  The  coloring 
exhibits  a  play  of  hues  which  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  gives  a  rather  truthful  gray  to 
the  bird’s  wings  and  tail.  The  Crayon 
Investigation  Contest  now  in  progress, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Crayon  Company,  is  yielding  better 
results  each  succeeding  month.  The 
readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
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are  fortunate  in  having  these  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  prize  drawings. 
The  series  will  include  in  all  twenty 
plates  in  color. 

The  Bedroom  in  yellows,  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company  of  Cleveland,  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  analogous  coloring  for  a  room 
having  a  north  exposure,  or  for  any  room 
that  needs  “warming.”  The  selection 
of  furniture,  pictures,  etc.,  is  to  be  com¬ 


mended.  The  room  is  not  cluttered. 
It  is  a  chamber  of  peace. 

Four  of  the  tailpieces  this  month  are 
pen  drawings  by  James  Hall  with  potted 
plants  as  motives.  They  show  the 
decorative  treatment  of  natural  forms 
in  pure  line.  Notice  how  perfectly  they 
are  related  in  general  value  to  the  value 
of  the  type  page.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  very  sparing  use  of  solid  black 
in  masses. 
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The  Dramatization  of  Stories 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  WORK  OF  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADE  CHILDREN 

By  Jennie  B.  Stanton 

Teacher  of  Reading,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Note:  This  play,  “The  Fire-God’s  Return,  ”  was  recently  presented  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Teachers’  Association,  Providence.  Needless  to  add,  it  was  most  cordially  received.  The  Editor. 


THE  making  of 
“little  plays” 
from  the  material 
found  in  the  school 
readers  and  language 
books  is  too  familiar 
to  need  explanation. 
But  the  questions 
naturally  arise, — 

1 .  What  results 
should  be  expected  from  such  work? 

2.  How  can  those  results  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

The  following  may  be  expected  as 
results  of  the  work: — 

Diction  is  improved. 

Readiness  in  the  use  of  oral  English 
is  gained. 

Appreciation  of  subject  matter  is 
deepened. 

Material  for  school  entertainments  is 
furnished. 

Activity  of  children  is  translated  into 
portrayal  of  character. 

Tones  of  children’s  voices  are  im¬ 
proved. 

Ingenuity  is  developed. 

Zest  is  given  to  the  reading. 
Imagination  is  trained. 

Naturalness  of  expression  is  acquired. 


Grace  of  movement  is  developed. 

I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  second 
question:  “How  can  these  results  be 
obtained?”  by  explaining  how  we  de¬ 
veloped  a  little  play  in  one  of  our  fourth 
grades.1 

The  dialogue  and  action  had  been 
suggested  by  their  reading.  The  teach¬ 
er  drew  from  the  children,  by  questions 
what  they  thought  should  be  said  and 
how  it  should  be  expressed.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Question:  What  shall  we  name  our  little 
play? 

Answer:  It  is  all  about  fire. 

Answer:  It  tells  how  the  people  got  fire 
again. 

Answer:  I  think  we  might  call  it — “The 
Fire-God’s  Return.’ 

Teacher:  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good 
name. 

Question:  How  would  the  people  show  that 
they  were  sorry  when  they  heard  Sharpeye's 
Story? 

Answer— by  Nathan:  I  think  they  would 
make  a  mumbling  noise. 

Teacher :  Come  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
show  us  what  you  mean. 

Nathan  comes  to  the  front  of  the  class  where 
he  mumbles  to  himself  and  moves  his  head 
sorrowfully  from  side  to  side.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  that  part  of  the  play  theyexpress 
the  sorrow  as  Nathan  had  suggested. 


>  The  material  was  taken  from  “  The  Early  Cave-Men,  ”  by  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp  and  is  found  in  the  chapters 
called  The  Council,  The  Way  to  the  Fire  Country,  How  Firekeeper  Made  the  Skin  Water-bag,  Why  Firekeeper  Made 
a  Door,  The  Stranger  that  Came  Toward  the  Cave,  The  Return  From  the  Fire  Country,  Strongarm  Makes  a  Great 
Discovery,  How  the  Cave-Men  Received  Strongarm,  and  The  Thanksgiving  Feast. 
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Plate  I.  Charts  showing  the  geography,  the  animals,  and  the  trees  of  the  period  of  the  play. 
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Plate  II.  The  trees  of  the  period  and  what  they  yielded  to  man.  Man’s  clothing  and  weapons. 
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Teacher:  I  want  you  to  let  your  bodies 
think.  I  want  your  bodies  to  show  me  how 
fire  looks. 

Children  originate  a  fire  dance  which  they 
use  in  their  rejoicing  when  they  have  found  fire. 

Teacher:  All  write  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
Fire-God. 

The  children  work  busily  for  about  half  an 
hour  when  they  have  the.  hymns  which  appear 
in  the  third  scene. 

T eacher :  What  might  we  use  to  represent  fire 
when  Strongarm  returns  with  a  burning  torch? 

Luason:  I  should  think  sparklers  would 
be  good. 

In  a  final  production  the  sparklers  were  used 
quite  successfully  to  represent  the  fire. 

The  charts  which  are  here  shown  as 
Plates  I  and  II  were  made  from  things 
collected  by  third  grade  pupils,  who  were 
reading  this  story  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fourth  grade  was  dramatizing  it. 
They  represent  the  children’s  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  through  which 
the  cave-men  searched  for  fire;  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  trees  which  surrounded  them, 
the  food  and  dishes,  clothes  and  weapons 
which  they  used.  These  charts  are  a 
correlation  of  language,  writing,  spell¬ 
ing  and  geography.  The  written  papers 
are  reproduction  stories  suggested  by 
the  reading. 

Ihe  key-note  of  the  whole  work  was 
the  joy  of  the  children,  one  boy  saying 
one  day — “I  never  had  such  a  good  time 
in  all  my  life  before.”  The  dialogue 
of  the  play  was  never  written  and  was 
never  twice  alike.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  stenography  pupils  of  our 
high  school,  the  conversation  as  it  was 
given  in  one  production  was  taken.  This 
report  follows: 

THE  FIRE-GOD’S  RETURN 
Scene  1.  Introduction.  (By  Whiteteeth) 
This  play  is  taken  from  the  book  of  “The 
Early  Cave-Men”  and  we  have  named  it  “The 


Fire-God’s  Return.”  In  this  scene  they  hold 
a  council  to  see  if  they  can  get  fire  again.  I 
am  dressed  like  one  of  the  early  cave-men. 

THE  COUNCIL 

(People  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.) 

Firekeeper:  I’ve  searched  in  vain  and  can’t 
find  a  spark  anywhere. 

Brownhair:  I  wonder  how  we  will  get  fire. 

Blueeyes:  The  cave  is  too  damp  to  live  in 
now  so  we  will  have  to  camp  at  its  mouth. 

Graybeard:  There  is  no  more  fire  on  the  hills 
anywhere. 

Sharpears:  I  saw  a  great  big  cave-bear  last 
night. 

Firekeeper:  I  saw  a  great  big  pack  of  hyenas 
last  night  and  I  was  afraid  they  were  coming 
in  to  get  my  child,  Greyeyes. 

Brighleyes:  I  am  going  to  live  as  the  tree- 
dwellers  do. 

Brownhair:  So  am  I. 

Strongarm:  No,  let’s  live  in  the  cave  and 
keep  the  clan  together. 

Sharpears:  Yes,  that’s  what  I  say,  Strong- 
arm. 

Firekeeper:  I  think  we  better  make  some 
new  weapons - 

Strongarm:  — I  think  we  better  make  some 
weapons,  too. 

F irekeeper :  — for  the  animals  will  be  coming 
back  soon  and  we  are  not  safe  now. 

Greybeard:  I'm  going  to  finish  this  stone 
axe. 

Blueeyes:  I’m  going  to  finish  this  knife. 

Strongarm  (going  to  one  side):  Greybeard, 
Swiftfoot,  and  Sharpeyes,  come  over  here,  I 
want  to  speak  with  you.  I  have  not  a  good 
plan.  Let’s  hold  a  council. 

Swiftfoot:  We  are  going  to  hold  a  council. 

Strongarm  (coming  back):  Swiftfoot,  will 
you  go  to  the  Bison  clan  and  tell  the  people  to 
come  to  the  council?  W  hiteteeth,  will  you  go 
to  the  Spruce  clan  and  tell  all  the  people  to 
come  to  the  council? 

(Messengers  go  to  the  clan.) 

Firekeeper:  I  think  now  when  the  people 
come  we  will  be  able  to  have  some  plan  to  get 
fire. 

Blueeyes:  That’s  so,  Firekeeper. 

(People  return  and  all  talk  together.) 

Greybeard  (interrupting):  Listen  to  me. 
Many  years  have  we  lived  on  these  hillsides. 
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Plate  III.  Three  scenes  from  the  rehearsal.  (1)  They  make  new  weapons.  They  note 
the  approach  of  a  cave-bear.  (2)  Greybeard  tells  where  they  can  find  the  Fire-God.  (3) 
Firekeeper  tells  how  she  made  a  skin  water  bag.  The  men  gather  bark  and  roots  for  use. 
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Our  fathers  lived  here  before  us  and  they  lived 
many  years  without  fire.  They  lived  and  they 
worked,  and  they  waited.  The  Fire-God 
came  among  them.  He  gave  them  burning 
branches.  He  told  them  they  were  his  children 
and  he  asked  them  to  feed  him  daily.  We  have 
always  tried  to  obey  him.  We  have  always 
fed  him  daily.  He  has  given  us  his  protection, 
but  the  Water-God  was  angry.  He  came  in  all 
his  fury,  he  drove  us  from  our  dwellings,  he 
rushed  upon  our  Fire-God.  He  drove  him  far 
away.  Now  the  Water-God  has  gone,  our 
Fire-God  may  return.  He  may  be  near  us 
now.  We  must  search  until  we  find  him.  We 
must  bring  him  home  again. 

Slrongarm:  Do  you  know  where  the  Fire- 
God  dwells? 

Graybeard:  Yes;  but  my  steps  are  getting 
feeble.  I  need  the  help  of  a  strong,  young  man 
who  will  go  with  me  on  this  hard,  long  journey. 

Sharpeyes:  I  will  go. 

All  talking  together:  Yes,  he’s  the  one  to  go. 
He’s  a  brave  young  man. 

Firekeeper:  I  think  we  had  better  prepare 
for  the  journey,  they  will  need  a  lot  of  things. 

Blueeyes:  Yes,  here  are  some  sandals  and 
this  gourd.  ( Giving  them  to  Old-Man.) 

Firekeeper:  Here,  take  this  skin  water  bag, 
it  will  be  better  than  a  gourd. 

Fleetfoot:  Here,  take  these  weapons,  you 
will  need  many  things. 

( All  start.) 

Everybody:  Good  bye!  Good  bye!  ( Wav¬ 
ing  hands.) 

Greyeyes:  Don’t  forget.  ( All  watch  until 
they  disappear.) 

Tollman:  I  do  hope  that  they  bring  back 
fire. 

Firekeeper:  It  is  getting  rather  late,  so  I 
think  we  better  put  Greyeyes  to  bed.  Come 
on,  Greyeyes. 

( All  go  in  cave.) 

Introduction  to  Scene  2,  ( by  Firekeeper). 

Sharpeyes  and  the  Old  Man  have  gone  to 
the  Fire  Country  to  find  fire.  Then  Sharpeyes 
comes  back.  He  tells  how  the  Old-Man  found 
fire  and  lost  it. 

Scene  Two,  Sharpeyes’  Return. 
{People  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.) 

Firekeeper:  It  is  such  a  long  time  since 
Sharpeyes  and  the  Old-Man  went  away. 


Fleetfoot:  Yes,  they  ought  to  be  back  by 
now. 

Stoutarm:  They  may  be  dead.  Some  ani¬ 
mal  may  have  eaten  the  old  man. 

Brownhair:  Maybe. 

Tollman:  I  am  getting  quite  hungry  now. 
Let’s  go  to  the  hills  and  get  some  bark  and 
roots.  {Men  go  out.) 

Brighteyes:  Oh  Firekeeper,  how  did  you 
make  that  skin  water  bag?_ 

Firekeeper:  That  skin  water  bag?  Well, 
you  know  when  the  tree  dwellers  lived — 

Yellowhair:  Yes. 

Firekeeper:  Well,  one  day  they  were  looking 
for  some  berries  and  they  became  very  thirsty. 
You  know  how  they  used  to  drink  by  getting 
water  in  their  hands  like  this?  {showing). 
Well,  they  came  across  a  hollow  gourd. 

Brighteyes:  I  know  how  to  make  a  hollow 
gourd. 

Firekeeper:  Of  course  you  do,  Brighteyes. 
Well  then,  the  idea  struck  me  of  making  a  bag 
that  would  hold  water.  Well,  when  I  was 
skinning  a  hyena  I  happened  to  think  of  a  way. 
Instead  of  cutting  it  down  the  breast  line  I 
cut  off  his  head  and  slipped  the  skin  off  nearly 
whole.  Then  I  scraped  it  and  sewed  up  the 
sides  and  put  on  the  strips  of  skin  to  carry  it 
by  and  had  it  just  finished  for  the  men  to  take 
with  them. 

{Men  rush  in.) 

Sharpears:  Oh,  what  do  you  think  I  just 
saw  upon  the  hills?  A  great  big  cave-bear! 

Fleetfoot:  Yes,  and  I  saw  a  big  lion. 

Blueeyes:  Oh,  what  shall  we  do!  He  will 
be  coming  down  and  eating  us  all  up. 

Tollman:  I  have  got  a  plan.  Let’s  go  out 
and  roll  up  some  big  stones  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  and  then  the  children  will  be  all  right. 

Fleetfoot:  Yes,  that’s  what  I  say,  Tallman. 
{Men  go  out  and  roll  up  stones.) 

Blueeyes:  I  think  we  had  better  think  of  a 
better  plan.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  roll  these 
stones  up  every  day. 

Firekeeper:  Let  me  think,  {rubs  her  fore¬ 
head).  Yes,  I  have  a  plan.  If  those  men  will 
stop  rolling  up  those  stones  and  get  some  strong 
branches  and  drive  them  into  the  ground,  we 
will  weave  in  some  smaller  ones  and  make  some 
kind  of  a  door,  and  then  roll  up  two  or  three 
big  stones  to  hold  it  up.  {All  weave  door.) 
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Plate  IV.  (1)  Strongarm  brings  in  fire.  (2)  Sharpeyes  tells  his  story.  (3)  The  fire  dance. 
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Firekeeper:  Have  you  got  it  finished  down 
there? 

Yellowhair:  Yes. 

Firekeeper:  Now,  roll  two  or  three  stones 
up  there.  {Pause).  I  am  getting  rather 
hungry.  You  men  had  better  go  out  and  get 
some  bark. 

{Men  get  bark,  women  get  roots.) 

Fleetfoot:  Oh,  I  hurt  me. 

Firekeeper:  Oh,  there’s  a  cave-bear.  {Wo¬ 
men  kill  the  bear,  men  rush  in.) 

Brownhair:  Oh,  Sharpears,  look,  we  have 
killed  a  cave-bear! 

Brighleyes:  Oh,  just  look  at  the  print  of 
this  bear’s  tooth  in  my  arm! 

Stoutarm:  It  looks  just  like  the  bear  we 
saw  upon  the  hills. 

Fleetfoot:  Yes,  Strongarm.  It  won’t 
trouble  us  any  more  now. 

Brighleyes:  Oh,  my  arm  pains!  {Sharpeyes 
staggers  in.) 

Firekeeper:  Oh!  see  that  stranger. 

Tollman:  It  is  none  of  our  clan. 

Blueeyes:  Look,  it  is  Sharpeyes!! 

{Strongarm,  Swiftfoot,  and  Fleetfoot,  run  out, 
pick  up  the  stranger  and  bring  him  in.  All 
gather  around  him. 

Brownhair:  {solemnly)  He  left  us  young  and 
strong,  but  now  he  is  old  and  feeble. 

Browneyes:  And  is  all  tattered  and  torn. 

Sharpeyes:  He  seems  crushed  with  sorrow. 

Tollman:  He  did  not  bring  back  fire. 

Firekeeper:  I’m  going  to  get  him  some 
water. 

Sharpears:  Sh!  he  is  going  to  sleep. 

Strongarm  {softly):  Fleetfoot,  you  go  to  the 
Bison  Clan  and  tell  all  the  people  to  come. 
Sharpeyes  has  returned. 

Firekeeper:  Oh,  he  has  opened  his  eyes! 

Strongarm:  Swiftfoot,  you  go  to  the  Spruce 
Clan  and  tell  all  the  people  to  come.  Sharp- 
eyes  has  returned. 

{Messengers  go  out.) 

Brownhair:  Where's  the  fire? 

Tollman:  Where  is  the  Old-Man? 

Sharpears:  Do  tell  us  your  story. 

Sharpeyes:  Well,  we  started  out  on  a  bright 
sunny  morning;  climbed  the  wooded  hills  and 
mountains.  Then  we  came  to  a  dry,  rocky 
country  where  the  Old-Man  led  the  way.  He 
knew  where  to  find  the  springs  where  we  filled 


our  water  bag  and  drank  all  the  water  we  need¬ 
ed.  Then  we  went  on  and  on.  Pretty  soon 
we  saw  flames  of  fire  in'  the  distance.  We 
hurried  on  and  when  we  reached  the  fire  coun¬ 
try  we  lighted  our  torches.  Then  we  lit  some 
punk  and  put  it  in  our  tool  bags.  Then  we 
stayed  in  the  Fire  Country  many  days.  By 
and  by  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  our  hearts 
filled  with  joy  for  we  were  to  bring  happiness 
to  everybody  in  the  wooded  hills.  On  the 
second  day  the  clouds  grew  dark  and  the  heavy 
rain  beat  down  upon  us.  This  put  out  our 
torches,  but  we  had  lighted  punk  in  our  tool 
bags.  We  tried  to  fight  our  torches  with  the 
punk,  but  they  were  too  wet.  We  fanned  and 
fanned,  so  we  didn’t  see  the  big-nosed  Rhi- 
nocerous  that  was  watching  us  behind  the  trees, 
until  he  was  almost  upon  us.  We  sprang  for  a 
tree,  but  the  Old-Man  lost  his  hold  and  was 
trampled  upon  by  the  monster.  {All  groan 
and  sigh.)  The  monster  trampled  off  through 
the  woods.  {Groans.)  Then  I  got  down  from 
the  tree  and  found  the  Old-Man  dying. 
{Groans.)  I/drew  him  to  a  grassy  spot  where 
he  died.  And  then  I  covered  him  over  with 
leaves  and^then  I  went  back  to  the  tree  and 
searched  for  fire.  I  searched  in  vain  for  I 
couldn’t  find  a  spark.  {Groans.)  Then  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  back  to 
the  Fire  Country.  I  turned  my  face  towards 
the  Fire  Country  and  was  chased  by  a  pack  of 
wolves  that  treed  me  for  a  day.  Wfien  I  got 
down  I  was  most  starved. 

Firekeeper  {handing  him  some  meat):  Here’s 
some  meat. 

Sharpeyes:  I  had  many  narrow  escapes 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  about. 

{Messengers  return  with  other  clans.) 

Blueeyes:  We  have  lost  one  of  our  bravest 
hunters. 

Strongarm:  And  we  haven’t  got  fire. 

{All  rise  and  walk  slowly  from  the  platform, 
moaning  and  shaking  their  heads  from  side  to 
side.) 

Introduction  to  Scene  3,  {by  Sharpears). 

This  scene  is  where  Strongarm  goes  and  prays 
to  the  Fire-God.  When  he  is  through  with  his 
prayer  he  has  a  burning  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
is  filled  with  joy.  Scene  three,  Strongarm 
makes  a  great  discovery. 
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Scene  3. 

( All  gathered  in  front  of  cave.  Strongarm 
musing .) 

Strongarm:  It  doesn’t  seem  best  to  leave 
my  people  as  they  are  now,  and  I  can’t  go  away 
from  the  cave  for  a  cave  bear  may  come,  and 
how  can  I  get  fire?  ( Goes  over  into  the  comer 
of  the  cave  with  a  bundle  of  sticks.  Sits  down.) 

Stoutarm:  Oh,  look  at  Strongarm!  He  has 
gone  off  into  the  corner  with  a  bundle  of  sticks. 

Blueeyes:  Wherever  he  goes  he  carries  the 
drill  that  is  used  for  boring  holes. 

Firekeeper:  And  he’s  always  mumbling  to 
himself. 

Whiteteeth:  I  wonder  what  he  mumbles  for? 

Brighteyes:  Strongarm  seems  very  sad  now¬ 
adays. 

(Strongarm  rushes  out  of  the  cave  with  a  bundle 
of  sticks  and  a  drill.) 

Whiteteeth:  Oh  look,  he  has  rushed  out  of 
the  cave! 

Swiftfoot:  And  nobody  knows  what  he  is 
doing  or  wherever  he  is  going. 

Fleetfoot:  Let’s  fix  our  weapons. 

(Men  work  upon  weapons;  women  upon 
baskets.) 

(Strongarm  rushes  in  with  burning  torch.) 

All:  Fire!  Fire!! 

(Firekeeper  builds  fire;  others  bring  twigs.) 

Browneyes:  Let’s  have  a  dance.  (All  join 
hands  and  dance  around  the  fire.) 

Firekeeper:  Let’s  sit  down,  I  am  so  tired. 

Browneyes:  Oh  Strongarm,  how  did  you 
find  fire? 

Strongarm  (aside):  I  think  I  had  better^not 
tell  them  about  the  drill.  I  will  just  tell  them 
about  my  prayer! 

Strongarm  (to  the  people):  Oh,  I  was  pray¬ 
ing  to  the  Fire-God  and  asking  him  to  come  and 
help  us,  and  when  I  got  through  I  had  a  burn¬ 
ing  torch  in  my  hand.” 

Brighteyes:  Oh,  you  are  wonderful! 

Swiftfoot:  You  will  always  lead  in  our 

hunts. 

Firekeeper:  We  will  have  you  for  our  chief. 

Blueeyes:  You  will  be  our  bravest  chief. 

Firekeeper:  We  can  let  our  neighbors  have 
fire  now.  Strongarm,  hadn’t  we  better  send 
some  messengers  to  the  other  clans? 

Sharpears:  That’s  a*good  plan. 


Strongarm:  Fleetfoot,  you  go  to  the  Bison 
Clan  and  tell  all  the  people  to  come  to  the 
Thanksgiving  feast. 

Firekeeper:  Take  a  torch  with  you. 

Strongarm:  Swiftfoot,  you  go  to  the  Spruce 
Clan  and  tell  all  the  people  to  come  to  the 
Thanksgiving  feast. 

(Messengers  leave  with  burning  torches.) 

Firekeeper:  I  think  you  men  had  better 
go  out  hunting  and  get  something  to  eat. 

(All  go  out  except  Sharpears  who  stays  to  help 
guard  the  cave.) 

Sharpears:  Oh,  look  at  that  bear! 

Broumhair:  See  him  sniff  at  the  fire  and  run 
away. 

(Men  bring  in  bear  which  they  have  killed. 
Women  take  off  skin  and  put  meat  into  the  fire 
as  the  messengers  return  with  other  clans.) 

(All  sit  around  fire.) 

Strongarm:  Now  that  we  are  all  quiet  I  will 
give  some  of  the  choicest  meat  to  the  Fire-God 
as  an  offering. 

Fleetfoot:  See  how  he  eats  it! 

Blueeyes:  He  must  be  hungry,  he  has  been 
away  such  a  long  time. 

Swiftfoot:  Now  that  he  has  had  his  feast 
let’s  have  ours. 

(Gnaw  bones.  All  eat.) 

Tollman:  This  bone  will  make  a  good  bone 
awl. 

Greyeyes:  Let’s  have  a  fire  dance. 

Firekeeper:  No,  let’s  sing  praises  to  the  Fire- 
God. 

Firekeeper  (Sings): 

We  will  sing  praises  to  thee,  dear  Fire, 

We  will,  we  will. 

I  love  to  see  thy  sparkling  face. 

I  do,  I  do. 

We  praise  thee,  we  praise  thee,  we  praise  thee, 

I  am  so  happy  when  you  are  with  me. 

I  am,  I  am. 

We  shall  always  sing  praises  to  you,  dear  Fire. 
We  shall,  we  shall. 

Blueeyes  (Sings): 

Oh,  Fire-God!  Oh  Fire-God! 

He’s  come  back  again. 

I  hope,  I  hope  it  doesn’t  rain. 

I  am  going  to  feed  you  daily,  I  am,  I  am, 
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We  will  always  keep  you  with  the  Fire  Clan, 
If  we  can,  if  we  can. 

Strong  arm  (Sings): 

Praises  to  the  Fire-God,  he  has  come  back 
again. 

The  great  and  loving  Fire-God  has  come  back 
again. 

I  love  to  see  your  flaming  face  that  goes  up 
towards  the  sky. 

Praises  to  the  Fire-God  whose  light  goes  up 
on  high. 


Sharpeyes  (Sings:) 

The  sparkling  flaming  Fire-God, 

Do  not  run  away. 

Stay  here  and  protect  us, 

While  we  work  and  play. 

Yellowhair:  Now,  let’s  have  a  fire  dance. 
(Dance  around  fire.) 

(At  close  all  raise  hands  and  shout.) 

All:  Praise!  Praise!!  Praise  to  the  Fire-God! 
(All  come  forward  to  front  of  platform  and 
bow  to  audience.) 
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The  Play  and  Its  Setting 


By  Madge  Anderson 

Art  Instructor,  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  illustrations  show  the  setting  and  costumes  for  “A  Christmas  Wish,”  which  Miss  Anderson  wrote  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  give  on  the  last  day  of  school  before  the  holidays.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  school  to  give  a  play  at  that  time 

The  Editor. 


each  year. 

TITHAT  need 
**  there  is  in 
elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for 
instruction  in  drawl¬ 
ing,  exists  not  so 
much  because  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the 
subject  as  because 

Madge  Anderson  of  the  helping  hand 

it  can  lend  to  every  phase  of  education. 
In  the  lower  grades,  where  practically 
all  subjects  are  taught  by  the  same 
teacher,  nothing  but  the  hard  and  fast 
requirements  of  a  course  of  study  can 
seriously  obstruct  the  relation  of  draw¬ 
ing  to  the  other  subjects;  but  in  the  High 
School,  where  each  study  is  taught  by 
a  different  teacher,  the  difficulty  in 
making  each  subject  fit  into  every  other 
one  is  more  pronounced. 

We  have  practically  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  far  as  the  relation  between  draw¬ 
ing  and  manual  training  is  concerned, — 
solved  it  so  successfully  that  many 
thinking  drawing  teachers  have  come 
to  see  that,  in  relating  our  course  so 
closely  to  the  field  of  design  applied  to 
industry,  we  have  made  drawing  merely 
a  handmaiden  to  manual  training  and 
forced  into  bondage  an  impetus  which 
should  above  all  things  be  free  and  ready 
to  permeate  every  phase  of  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  art  has  no  more  connec¬ 


tion  with  the  handicrafts  than  it  has 
with  many  other  activities  of  life,  though 
it  has  just  as  much;  and  similarly,  it 
should  be  in  the  service  of  the  manual 
training  and  domestic  arts  classes  no 
more  than  of  other  school  subjects. 

But  to  lessen  the  amount  of  stress 
given  to  the  industrial  form  of  applied 
art,  would  be  a  retrogression  rather  than 
an  advance,  if  it  should  result  in  placing 
the  drawing  course  in  its  former  position 
of  an  independent  subject.  Drawing 
should  widen  rather  than  narrow  the 
field  of  its  influence.  The  problem  is 
to  find  the  point  of  contact  between 
drawing  and  the  other  High  School 
studies.  The  class  work  is  separate, 
the  courses  are  different  in  their  purpose, 
the  only  place  where  they  actually  meet 
is  in  some  school  activity  outside  the 
class-room.  Here  the  way  is  more 
clearly  seen;  and  here  we  find  that,  just 
as  the  school  paper  forms  a  means  of 
relating  the  artistic  activities  of  the 
school  to  the  literary  and  the  business 
departments,  the  school  play  furnishes 
another  connection. 

That  drawing  teachers  realize  the 
close  relationship  which  literature  and 
art  should  bear  to  each  other,  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  amount  of  illustration 
provided  in  the  drawing  courses.  But 
illustrative  work  is  not  the  real  solution 
of  the  problem  of  relating  these  two 
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subjects,  for  the  reason  that  an  illus¬ 
tration  must  be  either  a  literary  or  an 
artistic  exercise.  It  cannot  be  both  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  way  that  a  piece 
of  furniture  can  embody  design  and 
construction  in  the  same  form.  An 
illustration  which  tells  merely  what  a 
literary  passage  has  told,  is  an  excellent 
test  of  whether  or  not  pupils  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  they  have  read ;  but 
it  is  in  no  sense  an  artistic  problem,  as 
it  merely  reproduces  in  one  medium 
what  has  already  been  told  in  another. 
An  illustration  which  really  illustrates, 
that  is  adds  light  to  the  passage  read, 
must  show  more  than  the  story  tells;  it 
must  present  some  idea  that  is  suggested 
but  not  really  stated,  or  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  creative  art  problem.  In  so  doing  it 
loses,  not  its  connection,  but  its  identity 
with  the  piece  of  literature  it  is  supposed 
to  illuminate.  Undoubtedly  illustration 
is  an  excellent  medium  through  which 
to  teach  artistic  principles  and  to 
interest  boys  and  girls  in  their  English 
work,  but  it  is  not  the  actual  place 
where  literature  and  art  unite.  That 
point  of  fusion  is  in  the  drama. 

A  play  is  the  representation  of  an 
idea,  a  story,  a  conflict  of  forces,  a  sit¬ 
uation,  a  crisis,  a  what-you-will  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theories  of  disagreeing  doctors, 
through  the  means  of  action  and  speak¬ 
ing.  In  real  life  it  may  take  place  with 
only  one  character;  but  the  play  in 
order  to  be  convincing  must  be  spoken 
by  at  least  two  people,  or  by  as  many 
more  as  the  complications  of  the  idea 
require.  When  it  is  merely  read,  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  needed;  but  when  it  is 
played,  it  demands  a  place,  that  is  a 
background.  It  cannot  be  presented 
without  some  kind  of  a  setting,  because 


the  actors  must  be  somewhere  and  the 
audience  must  see  them.  If  the  right 
setting  be  not  provided,  the  wrong  one 
will  be  present  and  its  lack  of  harmony 
will  be  so  obtrusive  as  to  interfere  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  conveyance  of  the  idea 
through  the  spoken  word.  Now  the 
setting  is  art,  and  the  words  of  the  dra¬ 
ma  are  literature.  It  is  in  the  play 
that  the  two  studies  meet  and  become 
one. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  setting  is 
that  it  shut  out  the  real  world,  in  order 
that  the  illusion  of  the  play  may  be 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  audience 
with  the  least  possible  effort.  For  this 
purpose  a  background  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  a  curtain  of  green,  tan  or 
gray.  It  must,  of  course,  be  unobtrusive 
and  its  arrangement  is  a  problem  of 
design.  But  the  setting  can  do  more 
to  help  create  the  illusion  of  the  play, 
than  merely  to  isolate  the  action.  It 
can  tell  the  audience  the  historical  time 
and  the  character  of  the  place  in  which 
the  actors  speak,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  we  may  expect  rich 
or  poor,  noble  or  low  life  to  appear  with 
the  entrance  of  the  players.  Thus  the 
painted  setting  gives  more  efficient  aid 
to  the  literary  side  of  the  play  and 
creates  a  more  pronounced  artistic  side 
than  a  mere  background  can  provide. 

Painting  scenery  is  a  simple  High 
School  problem ;  it  is,  of  course,  attended 
by  much  hard  labor;  but  when  once  the 
mechanics  of  scene  painting  have  been 
explained,  it  can  be  done  by  the  boys 
and  girls,  with  a  little  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement.  Permanent  scenery 
which  must  be  shifted  frequently,  should 
be  painted  on  canvas;  temporary  set¬ 
tings  can  be  made  of  painter’s  muslin. 
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a  cheap,  sized  cloth,  which  will  stand  a 
moderate  amount  of  handling.  If  no 
change  of  scene  is  needed,  manilla  paper 
makes  a  satisfactory  ground.  For  paint¬ 
ing  scenery,  common  calcimine  is  the 
best  material,  though  school  water 
colors  or  chalks  may  sometimes  be  used. 
Whatever  the  medium,  it  must  be 
opaque  and  free  from  gloss,  in  order 
properl}’  to  reflect  the  lights. 


Plate  I.  Sketch  showing  the  construction  of  scenery 
in  panels.  The  panels  may  be  hinged  together,  but 
when  it  is  desirable  to  shift  the  positions  of  the  panels, 
the  method  of  roping  shown  in  the  sketch  may  be  found 
convenient. 

For  the  walls  of  an  interior  scene,  the 
canvas  should  be  sketched  on  pine 
frames  which  are  tall  enough  so  that 
their  tops  wall  not  be  seen  below  the 
drops,  and  narrow  enough  to  be  carried 
off  the  stage.  Doors  and  windows  may 
be  built  in  the  panels  when  desired. 
The  pieces  do  not  need  to  be  braced  to 
the  floor;  they  will  stand  when  they  are 
roped  together,  because  they  are  set  at 
angles  to  each  other.  The  part  of  the 
stage  which  the  setting  encloses  should 
be  narrower  at  the  back  than  at  the 
front,  and  panels  of  the  scenery  should 
cut  off  the  back  corners,  in  order  that 


every  part  of  the  stage  may  be  seen  from 
any  part  of  the  auditorium.  If  at  the 
back  and  top  of  each  panel,  half  of  a 
strap  hinge  is  screwed  at  one  side,  and 
a  screw  eye,  holding  a  strong  rope,  is 
fastened  at  the  other  side  at  the  same 
height  as  the  hinge  on  the  next  panel; 
the  rope  on  one  piece  can  be  thrown  from 
below  so  that  it  will  catch  in  the  hinge 
of  the  adjacent  piece,  and  can  then  be 
fastened  to  hooks  on  both  pieces  of  the 
scenery,  lower  down  where  it  is  within 
reach.  It  takes  a  little  practise  to  learn 
to  throw  the  rope  quickly  and  success¬ 
fully.  The  strap  hinge  is  preferable  to 
a  cleat  and  the  screw  eye  and  hooks 
should  be  placed  flat  to  the  canvas, 
because  a  projecting  screw  or  cleat 
might  tear  the  canvas  of  the  next  panel 
when  the  scenery  is  packed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  a 
landscape  setting  is  illustrated  by  the 
picture  which  shows  the  miniature  stage 
set  for  “The  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.” 

No  other  activity  in  school  life  pro¬ 
vides  such  an  opportunity  for  making 
a  practical  application  of  color  and 
perspective  on  a  large  scale  as  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  real  scenery  for  a  play.  The 
perspective  problem  in  scenic  painting 
is  very  different  from  the  one  presented 
by  the  mere  representation  of  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  drawing. 
There  are  actually  three  dimensions 
in  the  setting,  but  it  is  sometimes  desir¬ 
able  to  increase  the  apparent  length  of 
one  of  them.  As  the  illusion  must  be 
effected  so  that  it  will  appear  to  be  true 
from  any  position  in  the  audience,  the 
usual  methods  of  perspective  drawing 
will  not  serve  the  purpose.  The  setting 
in  the  first  act  of  “Quality  Street,” 
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shows  a  room  with  a  large  window  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  through  which 
are  seen  the  front  yard,  the  fence,  and  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
The  characters  who  enter  the  room 
from  out  of  doors  are  seen  passing  the 
window  before  they  come  in  at  the  door. 
By  painting  the  lawn,  fence  and  window 
on  the  same  surface,  cutting  out  the 
canvas  around  the  pickets  of  the  fence 
and  the  sash,  and  representing  the 
houses  painted  on  the  back  drop,  which 
are  seen  through  the  window,  as  small 
and  indistinct,  we  need  leave  between 
the  window  and  the  back  drop  only 
enough  space  for  the  actors  to  pass 
through  on  their  way  to  the  entrance, 
yet  we  have  increased  the  apparent 
depth  of  the  stage  the  entire  width  of 
the  lawn  and  the  street. 

Sometimes  an  illusion  can  be  created 
on  the  stage  by  means  of  relative  sizes. 
In  Miss  Adams’  production  of  “Chan- 
tecler,”  this  sort  of  problem  is  solved 
simply  and  beautifully.  The  scene 
shows  the  corner  of  a  farmyard,  peopled 
with  the  customary  barnyard  fowls. 
As  these  creatures  must  talk  and  act, 
they  are  portrayed  by  human  beings. 
The  costuming  alone  would  make  them 
look  like  real  creatures  of  the  farm,  if 
the  great  size  of  human  beings  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  actual  size  of  the  fowls 
did  not  prevent  the  illusion  being  per¬ 
fect.  But  by  means  of  the  setting, 
which  is  painted  in  perfect  proportion, 
showing  the  hen  house,  the  wheelbarrow, 
the  old  chair — even  the  distant  hay 
stack  in  the  background— as  many  times 


greater  than  they  are  in  reality,  as  the 
human  beings  are  larger  than  the  char¬ 
acters  they  represent,  the  audience  is 
completely  deceived  and  the  stage  seems 
very  small,- — just  a  little  corner  of  a 
farmyard  busy  with  the  life  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  whose  world  it  represents. 

For  the  study  of  color,  the  stage  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excellent  medium.  So  much 
of  our  class  work  deals  with  pigments, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  color  is 
not  paint  but  light.  When  a  boy  has 
painted  a  blue  sky  and  finds  that  on 
the  stage  its  color  appears  to  be  a  dirty 
white,  unless  the  light  which  is  thrown 
upon  it  contains  blue  as  one  of  its  ele¬ 
ments,  he  needs  no  further  warning  of 
the  danger  of  muggy  color  that  lurks  in 
the  constant  mixing  of  paints.  A 
knowledge  of  color  without  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  light  theory  is  knowledge 
of  only  half  the  subject.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  practical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  drawing  course  and 
the  High  School  course  in  physics. 

Just  as  the  background  is  the  key 
to  the  play,  so  the  costume  is  the  setting 
for  the  character.  Before  the  player 
has  spoken  a  word,  we  know  by  his 
clothing  something  of  the  man’s  age 
and  of  his  condition  in  life.  The  design 
of  costumes  is  a  wellknown  class  prob¬ 
lem.  We  design  the  costumes  of  our 
own  country  and  the  present  day  in  our 
correlation  with  the  domestic  arts;  but 
when  we  plan  costumes  for  a  play,  we 
not  only  teach  the  principles  of  design 
but  we  make  a  live  connection  between 
the  lesson  in  drawing  and  the  lessons  of 


Plate  XI  (opposite).  1.  "The  arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  a  landscape  setting.”  The  stage  was  designed 
and  built  by  Kenneth  Conant.  The  scenery  was  constructed  and  painted  by  Armin  Hansen.  2.  “The  miniature 
stage  set  for  ‘  The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  ’  ”  This  play  is  read  in  the  Freshman  English  course.  The  puppet 
characters  for  this  scene,  which  shows  the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  were  designed  and  made  by  Marian 
Somers  and  Bertha  Harris. 
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history  and  geography.  And,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  knowledge  of  the  styles  of  the 
past  will  tend  to  clarify  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  modes. 

Of  course  reality  of  scenic  painting, 
historical  correctness,  and  electrical 
effect  must  never  be  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  the  artistic  demands  of 
the  setting.  Anachronisms  would  be 
better  than  historical  accuracy  which 
interfered  with  the  beauty  or  the  idea 
of  the  play.  Always  the  problem  of 
the  setting,  the  costumes,  the  grouping 
of  the  characters,  and  the  lights,  is  one 
of  harmony  and  centralization  of  ideas; 
always  it  is  an  artistic  problem.  While 
there  are  in  every  school,  some  boys 
and  girls  who  can  draw  well  enough  to 
paint  scenery,  some  who  can  plan  the 
electrical  effects,  and  some  who  can 
make  the  costumes,  yet  the  advice  of 
the  drawing  teacher  is  needed  to  insure 
that  the  combination  of  their  efforts 
will  produce  artistic  unity.  Otherwise 
the  pupils  will  not  .see  why  they  should 
not  paint  conspicuous  shadows  in  the 
scenery,  or  make  the  costumes  of  the 
unimportant  characters  more  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  chief  actors,  or  make 
the  firelight  flicker  too  realistically. 
In  creating  a  scenic  illusion  it  is  always 
a  temptation  to  make  the  setting  so  real 
that  it  overtops  the  suggestion  of  the 
acting  and  interferes  with  the  play. 
The  setting  should  always  be  a  back¬ 
ground,  always  unobtrusive,  always 
subordinate  to  the  action.  If  it  be  not 
so,  the  connection  between  art  and 
literature  is  lost,  for  though  the  play 
may  be  literature,  the  setting  is  not  art. 

But  what  of  that  magic  efflorescence 
in  the  fourth  act  of  “The  Blue  Bird,” 
when  the  midnight  terror  of  the  grave¬ 


yard  vanishes  before  a  resurrection  of 
lilies  and  light,  and  Tyltyl  exclaims  in 
joy,  “There  are  no  dead!”  Is  this  not 
art?  Or  that  glorious  morning  of 
“  Chantecler,  ”  when  the  cock  crows, 
and  the  little  houses  in  the  distant 
villages  become  slowly  visible  in  faint 
blue,  then  green,  and  gold,  until  the^ 
whole  valley  lies  revealed  “in  the  beauty 
of  the  morning  light;  is  this  not  art? 

Certainly  it  is.  But  in  scenes  such 
as  these,  the  setting  ceases  to  be  a 
setting  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
character  in  the  play.  What  we  actu¬ 
ally  witness  in  “Chantecler,”  is  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  Chantecler  and  the 
scenery,  something  like  this:  Chante¬ 
cler  crows  and  the  setting  says  in  the 
language  of  color  and  light,  “I  am 
gently  touched  with  the  first  rays  of 
the  dawn!”  Chantecler  crows  again 
and  the  setting  says,  “I  glow,  I.  am 
clothed  with  light,  I  am  become  beau¬ 
tiful  at  the  voice  of  my  master!” 
Meanwhile  the  pheasant  hen  adds  to 
the  effect  of  the  scene  by  announcing 
each  glorious  change  of  color  in  words 
which  call  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  fact  that  the  setting  has  stepped 
forward  and  become  an  actor  in  the 
play. 

At  the  end  of  Stephen  Phillips’ 
“Ulysses,”  after  we  have  witnessed  the 
return  of  Ulysses  and  his  recognition, 
“the  fire  on  the  hearth,  which  has  burnt 
low  throughout  this  scene,  leaps  up 
into  sudden  brightness.”  Now  in  Ho¬ 
meric  times  the  hearth  fire  was  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  purity  of  the. home;  and  when 
the  fire,  which  during  the  outrageous 
visitation  of  the  suitors,  has  burned  low 
as  with  difficulty,  suddenly  flames  into 
brightness  at  the  restoration  of  Ulysses, 
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Plate  III.  Back  view  of  the  Miniature  Stage,  showing  (A)  Controller  to  raise  and  lower  curtain.  (B)  Switch¬ 
board.  (C)  Top  Lights.  (D)  Foot  Lights.  (E)  Side  lights.  (F).  Movable  light  for  the  back  of  moon,  fire-place, 
or  sunset.  C  and  F  are  the  same  size  as  the  other  lights,  though  in  the  photograph  they  seem  larger.  The  size  of 
the  stage  exclusive  of  the  switchboard,  is  19  inches  by  15  inches  by  17  inches. 


it  is  really  pronouncing  the  epilogue. 
It  has  become  an  actor  in  the  play  just 
as  surely  as  the  minstrel  was  previously 
part  of  the  setting  when  he  sang, 

“It  is  o’er,  the  bitter  strife. 

At  last  the  father  cometh  to  the  son, 
And  the  husband  to  the  wife!” 


Often  certain  characters  in  a  play  are 
introduced  merely  as  an  aid  to  the  scen¬ 
ery.  The  crowds  in  street  scenes,  the 
servants  in  a  rich  home,  are  in  reality 
only  part  of  the  setting.  We  have  seen 
in  “Ulysses,”  how  the  minstrel  and  his 
song  are  used  to  create  the  idea  which 
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the  setting  properly  effects.  At  times 
the  lines  of  the  play  produce  the  same 
result,  as  in  that  scene  where  Ulysses 
has  reached  the  dim  Cimmerian  land, 
he  exclaims, 

“A  dark  land  and  a  barren! 

A  grassless,  fruitless,  unsustaining 
shore!” 


tell  the  audience  the  situation  of  the 
play;  it  can  establish  the  mood  of  the 
scene  which  it  is  to  enhance.  Let  us 
take  for  example  the  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  school  play,  “A  Christmas 
Wish,”  which  are  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
trations.  The  rising  curtain  discloses 
a  room,  which  we  take,  by  the  arrange- 
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Plate  IV.  "The  rising  curtain  discloses  a  room,  which  we  take  by  the  position  of  the  furniture  and  by  the 
tankards  to  be  the  public  room  of  an  inn.  ”  The  painted  wainscoting  makes  the  division  of  the  scenery  into  convenient 
sized  panels  inconspicuous.  The  back  of  the  enclosed  stage  should  be  narrower  than  the  front,  and  on  the  school 
stage  where  the  curtain  shows  after  it  is  drawn,  the  color  of  the  curtain  must  be  considered  in  planning  the  setting. 

(1)  “The  maids  rush  on  the  stage.  ”  (2)  “Then  in  come  the  landlord  and  his  boots."  (3)  “When  the  mummers 

have  entered  and  we  have  seen  their  ridiculous  costumes." 


If  this  remark  is  not  strictly  part  of 
the  setting,  it  certainly  serves  the  same 
purpose  in  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
audience. 

Now  with  the  realization  that  the 
painted  scenery  may  become  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  play,  and  the  characters  or 
their  speech  may  become  part  of  the 
setting,  we  see  how  close  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  art  and  literature,  when 
they  meet  in  the  form  of  the  drama. 

The  setting  can  do  more  than  merely 


ment  of  the  furniture  and  the  tankards, 
to  be  the  public  room  of  an  inn.  It  is 
evidently  in  the  olden  time,  and  we 
know  by  the  carol,  “  God  rest  ye,  merry 
gentlemen,”  which  we  hear  sung  outside 
the  window,  that  we  are  in  merry 
England  and  that  it  is  Christmas.  Of 
course  the  programme  can  furnish  this 
information,  but,  read  in  the  conditions 
that  precede  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
in  a  crowded  room,  the  printed  state¬ 
ment  does  not  appeal  to  the  emotions 
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as  do  the  pictured  scene  and  the  song. 
And  when  the  maids  rush  on  the  stage 
crying,  “The  mummers,  the  mummers!” 
we  have  that  pleasant  sensation  that 
comes  from  thinking  we  were  clever 
enough  to  know  it  all  the  time,  although 
these  lines  in  the  play  were  written  pure¬ 
ly  and  simply  to  tell  us  that  it  is  Christ¬ 
mas  in  old  England.  Then  in  come  the 
landlord  and  the  boots.  Ah,  it  is  an 
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inn!  We  were  right  about  that  too. 
When  the  mummers  have  entered  and 
we  have  seen  their  ridiculous  costumes, 
our  minds  are  ready  for  all  the  Christ¬ 
mas  merriment  which  follows  in  the 
action. 

But  when  the  lad,  Henry,  enters,  the 
mood  changes.  He  is  plainly  out  of  key 
with  the  place  and  the  people.  We 
know  by  his  face  and  by  the  richness 
of  his  dress  that  he  does  not  belong  here; 
our  appreciation  of  the  lack  of  harmony 
begins  through  the  effect  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  long  before  his  words  create  it. 

Now  the  next  character  to  enter  will 


be  the  Christmas  Spirit.  Plainly  she 
cannot  come  into  a  room  brightly  lighted 
and  filled  with  merry-making  country¬ 
folks,  if  anybody  in  the  audience  is  to 
believe  in  her  reality, — especially  in  a 
High  School  audience.  Therefore  we 
will  remove  the  inmates  of  the  inn  and 
the  mummers  to  the  Kitchen,  let  them 
take  the  candles  with  them,  and  leave 
the  room  in  firelight,  as  it  is  always  dusk 
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in  dreams.  After  an  interval  of  song 
and  soliloquy,  she  may  enter,  for  we  are 
ready  with  the  mood. 

When  the  Christmas  Spirit  comes  in 
at  the  door,  we  know  by  her  costume 
that  she  is  not  a  spirit  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  ghost;  she  is  the  living  emotion 


and  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  out  into  the 
snow  and  the  cold,  to  see  the  home  of 
the  little  children,  where  there  is  no 
Christmas  spirit;  and  wre  will  feel  no 
unreality  in  the  situation,  for  our  mood 
has  been  prepared,  and  prepared  almost 
entirely  by  other  means  than  the  speech- 


that  breathes  in  the  hearts  of  men  at 
Christmas  time,  for  she  is  dressed,  not 
in  spiritual  white  or  blue,  but  in  dull 
green,  soft  red,  and  russet.  She  is 
human  and  kind;  yet  she  is  supernatu¬ 
ral,  for  the  holly-wreathed  torch  she 
carries,  causes  a  radiance  around  her 
head,  like  the  halo  of  a  pictured  saint. 
Later ’’’on  the  dialogue  will  tell  us  all 
about  her,  but  the  costume  has  prepared 
our  sympathy  before  the  lines  are 
spoken.  Now  we  can  go  with  Henry 


es  of  the  actors.  So  important  is  the 
part  the  setting  plays. 

But  Shakespeare  had  no  scenery;  yet 
he  was  the  greatest  of  all  playwrights. 
Is  then  the  artistic  side  of  the  play  so 
vital?  And  almost  all  the  study  of  the 
drama  in  the  English  classes,  is  the 
study  of  his  works.  How  can  we  make 
a  connection  between  drawing  and 
literature  through  the  drama,  if  the 
plays  we  must  study  were  written  to  be 
acted  without  scenery?  It  is  true  that 
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Shakespeare  had  no  scenery;  but  he  had 
a  setting  most  magnificent.  As  there 
were  no  scenic  painters  to  make  back¬ 
grounds  great  enough  for  his  plays,  he 
built  them  himself  of  a  material  no  other 
than  he  could  use  so  well,  of  humanity 
itself.  And  instead  of  painted  scenery, 
we  have  in  all  his  plays,  settings  made 
of  people,  like  the  mob  in  “Julius 
Caesar,”  the  throngs  of  citizens,  the 
soldiers,  the  courtiers,  the  lords  and 
attendants  in  “Hamlet”;  characters 
used  simply  as  foils  to  other  characters; 
plots  as  underplot,  to  the  main  story; 
rustic  love  affairs,  the  better  to  empha¬ 
size  the  refinement  of  the  chief  love 
tales;  a  mass  of  living,  breathing  back¬ 
grounds  before  which  the  main  plays 
are  played. 

Then  to  make  his  setting  more  vivid, 
he  added  lines,  which  we  find  at  the 
beginning  of  scenes  like  this,  in  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  ”  “  The  moon  shines 
bright;  in  such  a  night  as  this”;  or  in 
“Macbeth,”  where  we  are  introduced 
to  the  weather,  which  affects  the  mood 
of  the  scene,  by  the  incantation  of  the 
witches, 

“When  shall  we  three'meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightningjor  in  rain?” 

or  by  the  simple  comment,  “So  foul  and 
fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen.  ”  When  the 
trusting  Duncan  has  come  to  the  door 
of  Macbeth’s  home,  he  says: 

“This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.” 

And  in  that  night,  dark  for  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  we  hear: 

“How  goes  the  night,  boy?” 

“The  moon  is  down;  I  have  not  heard 
the  clock.  ” 


“And  it  goes  down  at  twelve.” 
There’s  husbandry  in  heaven,  their 
candles  are  all  out.” 

Then  on  the  sickening  morning  after 
the  murder,  the  old  man  says: 

“Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember 
well; 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have 
seen 

Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange,  but 
this  sore  night 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings.” 

And  when  the  Thane  of  Ross  answers, 
“Ah,  good  father,  thou  seest  the  heavens 
as  troubled  with  man’s  acts,”  its  effect 
is  very  like  “Nor  heaven,  nor  earth  have 
been  at  peace  to-night:”  in  Julius 
Caesar. 

All  of  these  passages  are  to  be  found 
at  the  beginning  of  scenes;  all  were 
evidently  written  by  the  master  to  take 
the  place  of  a  setting.  Then  with  that 
consummate  art  that  conceals  art,  he 
placed  these  descriptive  lines  in  the 
speeches  of  the  chief  actors  as  well  as 
in  the  parts  assigned  to  the  background, 
and  at  times  moved  forward  characters 
from  his  setting  to  take'  prominent  part 
in  the  drama,  until  he  had  woven  from 
these  various  elements,  the  complete 
and  beautiful  fabric  of  the  play. 

When  characters  and  lines  were  not 
sufficient  means  to  create  a  mood,  he 
resorted  to  songs.  So  he  placed  in 
“Twelfth  Night,”  the  song: 

“Come  away!  come  away,  Death! 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away!  fly  away,  breath! 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid,” 

to  tell  us, — nay  to  make  us  feel — that 
the  Duke  who  finds  such  bitter  satis- 
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faction  in  the  song,  is  the  victim  of 
unrequited  love. 

In  “As  You  Like  It,”  Shakespeare 
has  made  perfect  use  of  the  song  as  a 
means  of  creating  the  moods  of  the  play. 
At  the  beginning  when  we  are  informed 
that  this  is  a  wood  and  that  there  are 
people  who  chose  there  to  live,  Amiens 
sings, 

“Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat,” 

Later  when  the  banished  Duke  and 
his  followers  are  at  table,  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  have  lost  faith  in  man¬ 
kind  by  the  singing, 

“Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude,” 
a  song  breathing  in  every  word,  of 
bitterness  at  wrongs  endured  and  of  the 
faithlessness  of  false  friends.  And  in 
the  end  of  the  play,  when  faith  in  hu¬ 
manity  is  once  more  restored,  the  song 
has  changed  to, 

“It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino.” 

It  is  because  of  such  passages  as  these 
that  Shakespeare  needs  no  scenery. 

If  the  Elizabethan  age  had  been  as 
replete  with  painting  as  it  was  with  the 
drama  and  the  lyric,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  would  have 
been  very  different  in  their  construction ; 
but  as  the  times  were,  he  took  the  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand,  and  writing  for  a  real 
theater  and  for  the  real  people  of  his 
time,  he  shaped  his  work  exactly  to  its 
purpose,  and  in  so  doing  created  what 
for  all  times  and  for  all  peoples,  will  be 
great. 


But  though  in  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
there  are  many  characters  and  lines 
which  are  undoubtedly  settings,  still 
their  workmanship  is  literary  and  their 
study  is  the  study  of  literature.  What 
has  art  to  do  with  it?  Just  this:  it  is 
only  through  understanding  the  require¬ 
ments  and  the  art  of  setting  a  play  that 
one  learns  to  appreciate  the  wonders 
Shakespeare  accomplished  in  his  set¬ 
tings;  and  not  until  it  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  what  parts  of  his  plays  are  merely 
setting  and  what  are  play  itself,  can 
one  ever  appreciate  the  movement  of 
Shakespeare’s  dramas.  Without  this 
knowledge,  reading  the  plays  makes 
them  seem  most  complicated;  and  wit¬ 
nessing  their  performance  when  the 
setting  characters  are  forced  out  of 
place  by  elaborate  scenery,  makes  them 
still  more  confusing.  But  when  once 
the  relationship  between  setting  and 
play  is  established,  how  simple  they 
become!  Then,  and  then  only,  is 
“The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
seen  as  a  sweet  and  simple  tale  of 
tyranny  and  true  love,  enacted  before 
the  shifting  backgrounds  of  royalty, 
whose  love  story  runs  smoothly,  of  a 
tragic  love  affair,  made  joyous  by  the 
clownishness  of  rustic  players,  and  of 
a  lovers’  quarrel  between  the  rulers  of 
the  band  of  fairies,  who  often  advance 
from  the  indistinctness  of  the  back¬ 
ground  into  the  foreground  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  again  retire  into  the  dimness 
of  the  moonlit  wood, — a  fitting  set¬ 
ting  to  the  daintiness  of  the  love  tale. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  course  to  offer  service  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  class  as  great  as  any  that  it 
owes  to  manual  training,  and  in  return 
to  add  new  life  to  itself  by  means  of 
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a  practical  and  beautiful  form  of  ap¬ 
plied  art. 

But  in  other  ways  than  its  direct 
bearing  on  the  school  curriculum,  the 
play  is  an  educational  force  of  which 
the  schools  should  make  the  most. 
Indeed  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  been 
so  used  all  these  ages,  that  the  English 
drama,  which  owes  its  beginning  to 
religion  and  morality  should  ever  have 
been  allowed  to  lose  its  teaching  power. 
The  very  nature  of  the  drama  is  such 
that  it  must  teach  when  it  is  truly 
dramatic.  The  dramatic  situation  is 
a  conflict  of  forces,  sometimes  between 
two  persons  or  two  factions,  sometimes 
— and  then  at  its  strongest — within  one 
human  soul.  Of  course  in  real  life  a 
■soul  can  be  torn  between  two  evil 
powers,  but  in  the  drama  the  forces 
must  be  opposite.  Evil  tendencies  may 
pull  in  different  directions,  but  upon  the 
battle  ground  of  the  soul  their  influence 


is  in  the  same  direction — downward. 
So  the  drama  demands  that  the  warring- 
forces  be  good  and  bad  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  a  struggle.  Such  a  con¬ 
flict  can  result  only  in  teaching.  If  the 
evil  force  wins,  it  teaches  through  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe;  if  the  good  conquers,  it  teach¬ 
es  through  its  triumph;  always  it  teaches. 
“The  play’s  the  thing  wherein  I’ll  catch 
the  conscience,”  was  truly  spoken. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
drama,  when  we  talk  of  bringing  the 
moving  picture  into  the  school  room. 
Yet  there  is  no  moving  picture  made 
that  could  compete  with  a  well  acted 
play,  if  the  play  could  be  seen  for  the 
same  money.  Out  in  the  real  world 
the  drama  is  once  more  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  great  uplifting  power,  and  that 
force  which  long  ago  was  preaching 
in  the  miracle  and  morality  plays,  is 
now  teaching  with  tremendous  effect 
Surely  we  need  it  in  the  school. 
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Dramatization  no  longer  stands  at  the  classroom  door  begging  a  place  on  the  program. 
Grade  teachers  now  recognize  its  value.  It  is  in  answer  to  demands  for  direct  help  that  this 
description  of  a  simple  dramatization  given  by  a  fifth  grade  is  offered  to  teachers  who  without 
gift  or  special  training  want  to  make  a  beginning. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  for  the  help  and  inspiration  derived  from  Pageants  and  Pageantry,  E.  W. 


Bates;  Festivals  and  Plays,  Percival  Chubb;  Heraldry  for 

THE  dramatization,  a  pantomine, 
“How  Arthur  Was  Chosen  King,” 
given  on  the  school  campus  as  a  part 
of  the  May  Day  exercises,  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  many  simple  dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  reading  lessons.  It 
was  out  of  these  lessons  there  grew  the 
desire  and  decision  to  make  a  play  from 
one  of  the  King  Arthur  stories. 

The  trial  of  the  sword  was  the  theme 
chosen  because  of  its  dramatic  possi¬ 
bilities.  Mary  MacLeod’s  adaptation 
of  the  Malory  stories,  of  which  there 
was  but  one  copy  in  the  class,  was  read 
and  the  usable  dialogue  noted.  The 
events,  which  because  of  the  changes  of 
scene  and  time  could  not  be  played  as 
related,  were  discussed  and  possible 
changes  suggested  by  the  children.  The 
large  sections  into  which  the  story 
naturally  fell  were  considered  acts;  and 
the  points  that  made  the  acts  were 
organized  as:  first  the  introduction, 
explaining  the  situation;  second  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  into  third 
the  problem  to  be  settled.  The  dia¬ 
logue  was  lifted  bodily  from  the  text 
and  indirect  discourse  changed  to  direct 
discourse.  Where  speeches  had  to  be 


Craftsmen  and  Designers,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 

invented  the  children  played  out  the 
action  to  get  the  motif  for  the  speech 
that  fitted  the  situation.  The  invented 
speeches  were  discussed,  criticised,  and 
when  amended,  copied  into  a  notebook. 
The  mere  getting  of  the  verbatim  copy 
was  a  puzzling  detail.  After  a  few 
trials  the  copying  by  the  class  was 
abandoned  as  the  copying  by  the 
teacher  at  the  dictation  of  the  children 
proved  more  feasible. 

The  working  up  of  the  speeches  af¬ 
forded  opportunity  for  applying  the 
requisite  standards  of  the  paragraph 
which  the  grade  had  already  been 
taught;  and  the  children  worked  with 
an  intensive  energy  of  specific  purpose 
too  frequently  absent  from  their  obedi¬ 
ent  performance  of  the  traditional 
school  tasks.  One  speech  of  consider¬ 
able  length  which  in  spite  of  corrections 
and  amendments  would  not  work  out 
satisfactorily  had  to  be  left  unfinished. 
At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  after  several 
succeeding  speeches  had  been  composed, 
a  seemingly  inattentive  child  said,  “I’ve 
been  thinking  about  that  other  speech. 
Wouldn’t  it  make  it  right  to  introduce 
it  with,  ‘Sir,  I  will  tell  thee  all’?”  The 
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Plate  I.  The  Trial  of  the  Sword  was  the  theme  chosen,  because  of  its  dramatic  possibilities. “ 


suggestion  was  applied  and  the  addition 
of  the  topic  sentence  gave  the  paragraph 
purpose  and  unity,  the  lack  of  which 
had  been  its  serious  fault. 

When  the  play  was  about  two-thirds 
finished  it  became  apparent  that  the 
slow  half  of  the  class.'was  not  equal  to 
the  mental  pace  set  by  the  more  in¬ 
spired  leaders,  and  the  play  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  general  class  work. 
But  there  is  in  every  class  a  goodly 
margin  of  initiative,  ability  and  talent 
not  utilized  by  the  class-room  industries. 
It  was  through  the  use  of  this  margin 
two  or  three  times  after  school  that  the 
play  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The  play  was  adapted  to  pantomine 
purposes  and,  when  every  child  in  the 


class  had  been  given  a  part,  the  working 
out  of  the  dramatic  action  and  the 
details  of  stage  business  were  begun. 


Plate  II.  A  herald.  “Pictures  and  books 
of  design  were  diligently  searched.  All 
the  properties  were  made  by  the  children.  ” 
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The  interpretations  of  the  young  play¬ 
ers  were  purged  in  the  fire  of  class  criti¬ 
cism.  For  example: 

“He  wasn’t  Merlin,”  was  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  first  attempts  of  Merlin  who 
had  been  given  his  part  that  he  might 
develop  the  poise,  imagination  and  self- 
expression  he  lacked.  “He  was  just 
what  he  is — a  fifth  grade  boy.  Merlin 
ought  to  do  like  this,”  and  the  little 
critic  put  his  suggestion  into  action. 

“I  don’t  think  he  ought  to  walk  like 
that,”  interposed  critic  number  two, 
“he  ought  to  back  off,  waving  his  wand 
all  the  time.  •  It  makes  you  feel  the 
spell  longer.” 

Thus  through  criticism  and  sugges¬ 
tion  the  peaceful  imagination  of  Merlin 
was  sufficiently  disturbed  so  that  he 
emerged  as  a  convincing  portrayer  of 
that  beloved  master  of  the  Black  Art. 

“I  just  felt  all  the  time  that  I  was  an 
Archbishop,”  said  the  Archbishop  in 
answer  to  a  compliment  paid  to  his 
dignified  performance.  And  the  king 
was  overheard  to  muse,  “Now  I  know 
how  the  king  feels  when  they  put  the 
crown  on  his  head.” 

Simplicity  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  in  planning  the  costumes;  and 
every  one  of  the  thirty-nine  was  cut 
from  a  single  pattern,  the  kimono  tunic. 
The  knight’s  costumes  of  gray  cambric, 
with  close-fitting  helmets  of  cover 
paper,  and  gay  crepe  paper  plumes  were 
effective  and  inexpensive.  Cheese  cloth 
was  the  fabric  in  which  ladies  were  richly 
bedight;  and,  with  the  aid  of  school 
paints  and  steam  heat,  discarded  hat 
flowers  were  called  to  a  new  life  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  usefulness  to  crown  the  loveliness 
of  damsels  and  court  dames. 

The  properties  were  made  by  the 


children.  Pictures  and  books  of  designs 
were  diligently  searched  and  each  child 
made  a  drawing  of  the  idea  he  wanted 
to  work  out  in  crown,  mitre,  shield  or 
banner.  The  Archbishop  copied  a 
drawing  of  a  mitre  from  a  book,  chose 
the  ornament  for  it  from  a  picture  of 
a  Cathedral  window,  cut  the  material 
from  the  pattern  given  him  and  pasted 
the  parts  together.  So  from  the  first 
drawing  to  the  finished  article  the  mitre 
was  the  product'  of  his  own  mind  and 
hand.  The  crown  was  a  similar  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  child’s  constructive 
thought.  The  magic  sword  was  hacked 
from  a  lath  by  a  scout  hatchet.  The 
anvil  into  which  it  was  thrust  was  man¬ 
ufactured  from  a  soapbox,  cardboard 
and  black  cambric  by  the  boy  whose 
hand  products  are  truer  indices  of  his 
mental  experiences  than  his  limited 
speech.  The  lettering  and  spacing  of 
the  legend  inscribed  upon  the  anvil  is 
a  record  of  the  combined  judgment  of 
the  sword  and  anvil  makers.  Making 
trumpets  from  mailing  tubes,  funnels 
and  gold  paper,  and  designing  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  banners  that  fluttered  from 
them,  was  the  joyous  experience  of  the 
heralds  who  used  them  to  summon  the 
barony  of  England.  Laths,  the  jack¬ 
knife  and  silver  bronze  combined  to 
make  swords  which  when  tempered  in 
the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  knights 
who  made  and  bore  them  turned  to 
veritable  Damascene  blades. 

The  motifs  used  for  the  banners, 
shields  and  posters  were  gleaned  from 
pictures,  book  covers  and  even  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  pleasant  discovery  was 
made  that  the  aims  of  fifth  grade  pencil 
drawing  such  as  use  of  medium,  the 
placing  and  the  study  of  line  and  pro- 
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Plate  III.  I  just  felt  all  the  time  that  I  was  an  archbishop/* 
*  Now  I  know  how  the  king  feels  when  they  put  a  crown  on  his  head.  *’ 
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VITALIZING  WORDS  AND  PIQTURES 


SMALL 


portion  can  be  as  efficiently  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  study  of  the  ram¬ 
pant  lion  as  through  the  study  of  that 
popular  perennial  the  lemon,  glass  and 
straw  combination.  After  possible  di¬ 
visions  of  spaces  and  the  use  of  bars  to 
break  spaces  had  been  considered,  large 
outlines  of  shields  were  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  and  in  these  the  children 
made  rough  sketches  of  their  designs. 
The  subsequent  criticism  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  efforts  helped  the  young  crafts¬ 
men  to  find  deeper  satisfaction  in  order¬ 
ly  simplicity  than  in  ornate  confusion. 
A  free  cutting  of  a  shield  from  ordinary 
size  drawing  paper  and  in  which  the 
corrected  design  was  sketched  made  the 
working  drawing  from  which  the  final 
shield  was  made.  The  same  principles 
were  applied  in  the  making  of  banners 
and  posters,  the  printing  on  the  posters 
giving  exercise  in  lettering. 

The  activity  ended  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  writing  lessons.  Every 
child  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  to  some¬ 
one  who  had  contributed  either  sug¬ 
gestions  or  material  to  the  pantomine. 
These  notes  were  real  notes,  on  real 
note  paper  to  real  people.  And  the 
child  had  the  genuine  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  act  of  courtesy  was 
to  escape  the  insinuating  vigilance  of 
the  corrective  blue  pencil;  for  his  note 
was  regarded  as  a  private  and  personal 
message  from  the  writer  to  the  recipient. 

Was  it  worth  while?  The  entire 
class  combined  in  a  single  co-operative 
effort  in  which  leader  and  laggard  had 
equal  opportunities  to  use  abilities  fre¬ 
quently  not  called  into  action  by  the 
demands  of  the  school  program.  The 
little  girl,  to  whom  arithmetic  meant  a 
mental  upheaval,  fashioned  wreaths  and 


gold  chains  which  showed  traces  of 
beauty  that  come  from  dextrous  fingers. 
The  boy  with  a  contented  indifference 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  remote  places 
of  the  earth  featured  in  geography,  not 
only  suggested  some  of  the  subtle  touch¬ 
es  in  the  dramatic  action,  but  also 
worked  out  a  bit  of  stage  business  that 
had  baffled  the  teacher.’  The  experience 
of  putting  joyous  labor  into  products 
which  were  not  to  be  used  by  the  makers 
was  an  ethical  and  social  value  resulting 
to  several  of  the  children.  The  boy 
blest  with  a  constructive  imagination 
wrought  a  crown  for  the  king  who  had 
been  endowed  with  other  talents.  Girls 
made  shields  from  working  drawings 
of  -  a  few  knights  who  could  not  come 
after  school  to  make  their  own. 

Furthermore  the  enterprise  gave  pur¬ 
pose  and  zest  to  many  phases  of  the 
classwork.  The  Abbey  pictures  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  room  had  awakened  an  appre¬ 
ciative  interest;  but  they  became 
charged  with  vital  significance  when 
they  were  studied  minutely  for  the 
posture  of  the  kneeling  knights  to  be 
used  in  the  knighting  scene. 

In  short  this  class  industry  perme¬ 
ated  all  planes  of  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  It  fostered  social  attitudes  that 
in  maturity  function  in  civic  endeavor. 
It  generated  a  specific  purpose  that 
vitalized  the  formal  class  work.  It 
served  as  a  genuine  motivation  that 
transmuted  willing  passivity  into  active 
desire  and  brought  into  the  school 
experience  of  the  child  the  abundant 
satisfaction  of  purposeful  labor. 

“  Serviendum  Icetandum,  says  the  brave 
motto.  To  serve,  one  cannot  avoid 
that;  but  to  serve  with  blitheness,  that 
is  the  secret. ” 
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An  Eskimo  Village 


THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE 
USE  OF  THE  SAND-TABLE  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES 


By  Amelia  B.  Sprague 

State  Normal  School,'  Buffalo,  New  York 

An  eminent  scientist  has  said,  “The  more  mobile  the  extremities  of  an  animal  are,  the  more 
intelligent  it  is.  Among  birds  the  parrot  is  the  most  intelligent  because  it  makes  most  use  of 
its  legs,  beak,  and  tongue.  Among  animals  the  elephant  is  the  most  intelligent  because  he  uses 
his  trunk  as  a  hand.”  Teachers  of  subnormal  children  have  been  able  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
idiots  by  training  their  hands.  May  not  the  hand  then  be  considered  an  organ  of  perception? 
In  the  training  of  the  hand  it  is  the  teacher’s  problem  to  plan  lessons  relating  to  the  various  in¬ 
terests  that  form  the  concrete  life  of  the  world,  choosing  those  that  have  most  educative  value. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  descriptions  of  various  sandtable  projects  will  encourage  progressive 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the^country  to  plan  original  work  to  stimulate  their  own  classes.1 


Teachers  who 

have  never 
done  sand-table 
work  would  be  wise 
to  start  with  the  Es¬ 
kimo  village.  As 
everything  is  covered 
with  cotton  in  this 
comparatively  sim- 

Amelia  B.  Sprague  pie  Scene,  it  COuld 

be  made  on  an  ordinary  table  or  box 
top  without  any  sand.  The  materials 
needed  are  clay,  cotton  batting,  water 
colors,  “diamond  dust'”  and  an  old 
brown  kid  glove2  (Plate  I). 

The  objects  arranged  for,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  Plate  II,  should  be  an  igloo, 
Eskimo,  dogs,  sledges,  kiaks,  seals, 


polar  bears,  walruses  and  icebergs. 
Things  of  less  importance  may  be  added 
as  the  children  learn  of  them  and  sug¬ 
gest  them. 

The  igloo  can  be  made  of  an  inverted 
bowl  covered  with  cotton  or,  if  time 
permits,  the  building  of  the  igloo  may 
be  a  fine  class  exercise.  On  the  piece 
of  paper  or  cardboard  used  to  protect 
the  desk  during  modeling  lessons,  draw, 
or  have  the  children  draw  an  oblong 
about  one-half  inch  by  one  inch.  Give 
each  pupil  a  piece  of  clay  the  size  of  a 
small  apple.  From  this  stock  he  should 
take  a  piece — size  shown  by  the  teacher 
- — to  make  a  block  of  snow,  patting  it  on 
the  paper  until  it  fits  the  rectangle. 
Monitors  may  take  the  best  blocks  to 


i  while  the  sand-table  is  used  more  generally  in  the  primary  grades,  it  is  fully  as  valuable  in  the  grammar  school, 
if  the  teacher  is  wise  in  the  selection  of  subjects  that  would  be  clarified  by  concrete  illustration.  In  all  of  the  work 
ingenuity  in  the  use  of  easily  obtained  materials  is  a  vast  aid.  _  , 

7  An  old  table  may  be  converted  into  a  sand-table  by  nailing  to  the  top,  sides  about  five  inches  high.  As  the  sand 
must  be  damp  enough- to  pack  weU,  the  table  should  be  lined  with  some  material  that  will  keep  the  dampness  from 
the  wood.  Zinc  is  best  but  oilcloth  is  a  good  temporary  substitute,  if  the  corners  are  folded  in  and  not  cut.  Whatever 
material  is  used  should  be  turned  over  the  top  edge  of  the  sides  and  tacked  down.  It  is  well  to  paint  the  bottom  green 
or  blue  to  represent  water  if  large  surfaces  will  be  needed  in  geographical  sand  maps.  For  smaller  bodies,  such  as  lakes 

or  ponds,  colored  paper  under  glass  is  more  effective. 

Secure  clean,  sifted  sand  and  fill  the  table  about  half  way  up  the  sides.  The  sand  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold 
upright  trees  and  other  objects  that  may  be  stuck  into  it.  If  glass  is  used  to  represent  water,  push  the  sand  to  one 
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Plate  I.  “Teachers  who  have  never  done  sand-table  work  would  be  wise  to  start  with  the  Eskimo  village. 


the  teacher  who  builds  the  igloo  before 
the  children.  On  a  piece  of  the  card¬ 
board  draw  a  circle  as  a  guide  for  the 
first  row  of  snow  blocks.  A  space  must 
be  left  for  the  door  which  is  soon  closed 
at  the  top  as  each  successive  narrowing 
row  of  blocks  is  added.  The  igloo  when 


Plate  II.  Plan  of  the  Eskimo  village.  In  planning  any 
sand-table  the  general  arrangement  is  of  first  importance. 


finished  must,  of  course,  be  hemispherical. 
A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  The 
snow  blocks  must  be  solidly  welded  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  teacher  builds  the  walls, 
or  the  igloo  will  fall  apart  when  the  clay 
dries  and  shrinks.  If  the  clay  is  some¬ 
what  hard — and  little  hot  hands  soon 
dry  clay  that  was  in  good  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lesson — a  touch  of 
water  between  the  rows  of  blocks  will 
help.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  clay  is 
too  wet  the  top  will  fall  in  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  something  (a  bunch  of  paper 
for  example)  from  the  inside.  When  the 
igloo  is  dry,  paint  it  with  whiting,  and, 
without  lifting  it  from  the  cardboard, 
carefully  place  it  in  the  position  planned 


aide  and  place  the  glass  with  green  or  blue  paper  under  it  on  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  table.  Then  shape  the  edges 
of  the  shore,  and  pack  solidly. 

In  planning  any  sand  table  the  general  arrangement  is  of  first  importance,  for  example;  the  division  of  the  land 
and  water  and  the  placing  of  the  main  buildings  or  objects.  Draw  the  plan  very  simply  and  make  a  list  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  objects  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  (See  Plate  I.) 

In  the  primary  grades  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  arrange  the  general  shape  of  the  sand  but  the  children 
can  pat  it  smooth  and  learn  through  their  fingers  that,  for  instance,  land  slopes  down  to  the  water.  Whenever  possible 
the  objects  used  should  be  made  during  class  periods.  As  an  incentive  for  careful  work  the  best  ones  should  be  selected 
to  put  in  the  sand  picture. 
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Plate  III.  Two  of  the  sand  animals.  “The  seal  is  the 
easiest  animal  to  model,  therefore  begin  with  him.” 


for  it.  A  thin  layer  of  cotton  should 
then  be  spread  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  sand  and  drawn  up  close  to  the 
igloo  over  the  cardboard  foundation. 

Pictures  or  large  simple  blackboard 
drawings  will  help  the  children  to  see 
and  understand  the  shapes  of  the  Eski¬ 
mos  and  animals  and  to  model  them  with 
intelligence.  As  a  seal  has  no  legs  it  is 
the  easiest  animal  to  model,  therefore 
it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  seal,  (Plate 
III),  although  the  Eskimo  man  is  more 
important.  A  small  cylinder  shaped 
into  a  head  at  one  end  and  flattened 
into  a  tail  at  the  other  is  a  possible  piece 
of  work  for  any  child  who  can  handle 
the  clay.  Because  the  seal  has  such  a 
smooth,  round  body  it  is  better  to  make 
the  flippers  separately  and  to  stick 
them  on  than  to  try  to  pinch  them  out 
from  the  original  piece  of  clay.  The 
addition  of  tusks  produces  a  walrus. 
To  make  a  man,  first  shape  the  clay 
into  a  cylinder  (See  Plate  IV).  Next 
shape  the  head  and  then  the  feet.  With 
a  stick  or  pencil  draw  the  face  and  cap 


Plate  IV.  A  polar  bear. 


and  cut  between  the  feet  where  the  form 
cannot  be  made  with  the  fingers.  The 
dogs  and  polar  bears  can  be  made  in 
the  same  way,  starting  with  different 
amounts  of  clay,  shaped  first  into  cylin¬ 
drical  forms  of  proper  proportions. 

After  the  animals  are  dry,  we  have 
the  joy  of  painting  them  with  water 
colors.  As  there  is  necessarily  so  much 
white  in  the  pictures  everything  that 
must  not  be  white  should  be  colored. 
For  this  reason  clay  is  better  than  plas¬ 
ticine  to  use  for  the  Eskimo  village,  as 
clay  can  be  colored  while  modeling  wax 
must  remain  its  original  color.  A  polar 
bear  modeled  in  green  or  red  plasticine 
would  not  give  a  child  the  vivid  image 
he  should  have  of  the  great  white  bear. 
The  Eskimos,  dogs,  seals,  sledges,  etc., 
can  all  be  painted  brown — a  good  time, 
by  the  way,  for  the  children  to  learn  to 
make  brown.  The  polar  bears,  baby  seals 
and  icebergs,  made  with  clay,  lumps  of 
coal,  or  stones,  are  painted  with  whiting. 

Thin  strips  cut  from  an  old  brown 
kid  glove  make  the  walrus  hide  harness 
which  hitches  the  dogs  to  the  sledge. 
A  skin  stretched  out  to  dry  can  be  cut 
from  the  same  glove.  The  finishing 
touch  is  the  “diamond  dust”  sprinkled 
over  the  whole.  In  the  illustration  an 
aurora  borealis  done  in  colored  chalk 
forms  the  background. 


A  man  in  three  stages  of  creation. 
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A  Picture  Every  Boy  Should  Know 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  BOY  LINCOLN  BY  EASTMAN  JOHNSON, 

WITH  A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  ARTIST. 

By  Elsie  May  Smith 

Evanston,  Illinois 


WE  all  know 
some  th  i  n  g 
of  the  early  life  of 
our  martyred  presi¬ 
dent — Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  story  of 
his  early  struggles 
with  poverty  and  the 
privations  of  frontier 
life  is  familiar  to  us 
all.  We  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  he  endured  in  order  to 
obtain  an  education.  He  had  little 
formal  schooling.  M ost  of  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  was  acquired  through  his 
own  unaided  efforts.  A  passionate  lover 
of  books,  he  became  a  great  reader 
while  still  a  young  boy,  and  spent  his 
evenings  poring  over  some  favorite  vol¬ 
ume  before  the  open  fire  in  his  rude  home. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  his  life  which  East¬ 
man  J  ohnson  has  chosen  to  represent  in 
his  picture  entitled  “The  Boy  Lincoln.” 

Here  we  see  the  tall,  muscular  figure 
of  the  stalwart  lad,  in  comfortable  sitting 
posture  before  the  fireplace,  scanning 
with  intent,  interested  look  the  book 
which  he  holds  before  him.  The  strong 
light  from  the  fire  brings  out  the  eager, 
intelligent  face,  now  in  repose  but  with 
an  absorbed,  intense  expression.  There 
is  also  a  look  of  contented  happiness  in 
this  face.  We  are  assured  from  it  that 
he  is  very  much  interested  in  what  he 


is  reading.  Notice  the  fine,  full  fore¬ 
head,  the  long,  straight  nose,  and  the 
strong,  sensitive  mouth.  These  are 
the  features  of  a  noble-hearted,  large- 
souled  youth,  such  as  we  know  Lincoln 
to  have  been.  The  rugged  angularity 
which  was  such  a  marked  characteristic 
of  Lincoln’s  countenance  as  a  man  has 
not  yet  superseded  the  soft,  delicate 
lines  of  boyhood;  we  see  here  the  face 
with  all  its  care-free,  youthful  charm. 
It  is  a  face  we  enjoy  looking  at  and  long 
to  remember.  There  is  much  suggestive 
of  the  future  in  the  clear  indication  of 
those  traits  of  character  for  which  Lin¬ 
coln  became  so  famous. 

There  is  a  pleasing  healthy  robustness 
about  the  figure.  It  suggests  strength, 
animation,  splendid  muscular  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  calm  poise  of  bearing. 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  lad  we  should  like 
to  see  moving  about  the  room  of  the 
cabin,  or  better  still,  strolling  through 
the  forests  about  his  home  with  long 
swinging  strides. 

We  notice  the  scanty  furnishings  of 
the  room — the  plain  chair  upon  which 
Lincoln  sits,  the  bare  floor,  the  utensils 
hanging  above  the  fire,  the  flat-rion 
resting  on  the  floor  before  it,  and  the 
outline  of  the  plain,  bare  table,  just 
visible  through  the  shadows.  There 
is  nothing  luxurious  here, — only  the 
meagre  furnishings  which  necessity  de- 
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THE  BOY  LINCOLN — Eastman  Johnson.  Copyright,  1910,  Emery  School-Art  Co. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS 

What  does  this  picture  represent?  What  is  the  boy  doing?  Does  he  look  like  a  strong,  good  boy?  Is the >  pose 
natural  looking?  Why  does  he  read  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace?  Can  you  see  the  fire  itself?  Why?  What  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  picture  is  most  attractive  next  to  Lincoln?  Why?  How  has  the  artist  managed  to  make  it  so?  Did 
Lincoln  work  hard  to  obtain  an  education?  How  did  he  get  it?  What  is  the  expression  of  his  face?  Does  he  seem 
interested  in  what  he  is  reading?  Can  you  see  any  resemblance  between  this  figure  and  the  portraits  of  Lincoln  the 
man’  What  do  you  notice  in  the  room  besides  Lincoln?  Are  all  the  details  in  keeping  with  a  home  in  the  ear  y 
days  on  the  frontier?  Do  you  think  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows  in  the  picture  is  pleasing?  Does  Lincoln  s  early 
life  seem  more  real  to  you  after  studying  this  picture?  Does  the  picture  make  you  realize  better  the  greatness  of 
Lincoln?  Does  it  make  you  think  of  the  contrast  between  Lincoln’s  early  life  and  yours?  Does  it  make  you 
think  about  what  you  ought  to  do  yourself? 
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mands,  suggestive  of  utility  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  This  is  a  typical  frontier 
home — frugal,  sombre,  even  rude,  but 
still  with  an  element  of  cheerfulness  for 
the  bright  glow  of  the  fire  bathes  the 
bare  walls  and  floor  with  its  pleasant 
light.  Note  how  the  light  falls  upon  the 
figure  of  Lincoln  making  one  side  of  his 
face  and  body  very  bright  and  distinct, 
while  the  other  is  in  the  deep  shadow. 
We  do  not  see  the  fire  itself  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  presence  is  clear,  and  the 
bewitching  effect  which  it  produces  in 
the  room  is  very  charming.  Notice 
the  play  of  the  lights  and  shadows  upon 
the  floor,  and  on  the  stones  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  Note,  too,  how  its  concentration 
upon  the  book,  seen  against  the  dark 
background,  helps  to  accentuate  its 
importance.  Really  it  is  the  brightest 
spot  in  the  picture.  It  catches  our  eye 
and  holds  our  attention  almost  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  holds  the  boy’s  attention. 
The  wood  the  boy  cut  himself,  the  tongs 
by  which  burning  coals  are  handled, 
the  hanging  chain,  that  flat-iron  for 
smoothing  things  out,- — these  are  not 
here  accidentally,  nor  merely  because 
they  belonged  to  the  fireplace.  They 
.were  deliberately  selected  by  the  artist 
for  a  purpose.  They  are  suggestive  of 
the  life  work  of  our  greatest  American. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Artist’s  Life 

Eastman  Johnson  was  born  at  Lovell,  Maine, 
July  29,  1824.  He  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  leading  genre  painter  of  America.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  art  early,  and  almost  before  he  was  of 
age,  he  began  painting  portraits  in  Washington, 
and  Cambridge,  and  was  successful  from  the 
beginning.  His  father,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Maine,  having  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  thirty  years,  was  in  a  position  to 
obtain  prominent  sitters  for  him.  During  the 
years  1845-1849,  he  grew  among  others,  the 


portraits  of  Dollie  Madison  (the  president’s 
wife),  Daniel  Webster,  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner.  This  was  quite  a  remarkable  beginning 
for  a  young  artist. 

In  1849,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  went 
to  Europe. '  Diisseldorf  was  at  that  time  the 
Mecca  of  all  young  American  painters,  and  it 
was  quite  natural  that  Johnson  should  wend 
his  way  to  the  famous  Academy  and  have 
himself  enrolled  as  a  pupil.  He  remained  near¬ 
ly  two  years  in  Diisseldorf,  studying  the  works 
of  the  great  German  painters  of  that  period, — 
Schadow,  Lessing,  Sohn,  Bendemann.  He 
shared  for  a  time  the  studio  of  Emanuel  Leutze, 
then j( painting  his  well-known  “Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware.  ” 

He  traveled  in  France  and  Italy  and  visited 
London  and  Holland.  Unforeseen  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  latter 
country  and  induced  him  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  The  Hague  where  he  remained  for 
five  years,  painting  the  portraits  of  various 
noted  persons  including  the  young  Princess 
Marie  of  Holland  and  some  ladies  of  the  Court. 
His  first  important  figure  pictures,  the  “Jew 
Boy,”  “Card  Players,”  and  “Savoyard  Boy” 
also  appeared  at  this  time.  His  work  met  with 
so  much  success  that  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  Court  Painter  if  he  would  remain. 

He  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  New 
York  in  1860,  where  he  opened  a  studio  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  In  1867  he  painted  “Old  Kentucky 
Home” — hardly  surpassed  in  accurate  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character,  and  a  charming  picture. 
This  was  followed  by  other  pictures  dealing 
with  domestic  themes,  usually  taken  from  the 
country  life  of  the  Northern  States.  Among 
these  are  the  “Husking  Bee,”  “Cranberry 
Pickers,”  pictures  representing  “children  play¬ 
ing  in  a  barn  or  around  an  old  stage-coach, 
the  quaint  characters  of  the  village  or  farm. 
In  all  is  the  same  wholesomeness  and  delight 
in  the  simple  universal  things, — the  sunlight, 
fresh  air,  the  play  of  children,  or  the  mellow 
humor  of  age.  This  class  of  subjects  he  painted 
far  better  than  ever  before  in  America.  .  . 
His  outdoor  scenes  have  the  true  sparkle  of 
the  bright  New  England  autumn  while  the 
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Nantucket  interiors  (referring  to  his  Nantucket 
series — charming  children  pictures)  with  their 
white-washed  walls,  and  the  old  squire  and  his 
cronies  in  black  have  something  of  the  quiet 
charm  of  the  little  Dutch  masters.” 

Johnson  steadily  advanced  in  his  work  and 
in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  he  kept  pace 
technically  with  the  younger  men  who  had 
founded  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  A- 
mong  the  noteworthy  pictures  of  this  period 
are  his  “Girl  with  Sleigh,”  1879,  and  his  por¬ 
trait  of  his  wife,  1888.  His  first  success  was 
made  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  he  always  re¬ 
mained  one.  His  heads  of  men  especially  “are 
fine  in  characterization  and  have  both  dignity 
and  distinction.” 

Johnson’s  life  covered  four  score  of  years — 


his  death  occurring  April  5,  1906 — in  New 
York  City.  This  was  a  long  career  in  which 
many  men  would  have  outlived  their  freshness 
and  vigor  but  he  was  a  power  in  the  art  fife 
of  the  nation  to  the  very  last.  His  portrait  of 
himself,  painted  in  1899,  “  is  technically  superi¬ 
or  to  anything  executed  by  him  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  his  life.  Although  he  typifies 
best  the  period  of  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
his  career  was  one  of  continual  progress, — step 
by  step  he  advanced  towards  greater  freedom 
of  expression.  Like  Hunt,  Fuller  and  Inness, 
he  remained  a  student  all  his  life,  absorbing 
the  leading  art  characteristics  of  each  new 
movement  and  school  and  adapting  of  them 
as  much  as  was  possible  without  sacrificing 
his  own  individuality.  ” 
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The  Picture  on  the  Wall 

By  a  Conservative-Radical 


I  WAS  moved  to  write  this  to  send  you  per¬ 
haps  as  a  confession.  Then  when  I  read 
the  number  of  the  School  Arts  Maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  pictures  and  their  choice  and 
arrangement,  my  courage  oozed  out  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  bury  it.  But  now  I  have  concluded 
to  send  it  in  for  you  to  read,  at  least.  If  you 
ever  use  it— do  it  anonymously,  please. 

My  father  used  to  call  me  a  “Conservative 
radical.”  Perhaps  it’s  cowardice  and  perhaps 
it’s  a  wise  belief  that  people  will  follow  a  certain 
degree  of  radicalness  if  gently  led.  I  have 
learned  that  if  you  jump  too  high  a  fence  into 
a  perfectly  right  field,  you  may  be  very  lone¬ 
some  and  just  about  as  well  off  as  if  behind 
another  kind  of  bars,  as  far  as  influence  goes. 

The  experiment  was  partly  an  outgrowth 
of  your  wondering  whether  children  were  given 
the  pictures  they  wanted.  Remember  our 
exhibit  was  a  good  representative  exhibit  of 
the  sort  given  everywhere  in  schools — or  rather 
better  than  I  had  seen  before— and  our  chief 
departure  was  that  committees  of  children, 
instead  of  teachers,  made  the  choices.  *  * 

These  pictures  on  the  walls  of  your 
schoolroom,  to  which  you  point  with 
righteous  pride, — were  they  of  your 
own  selection?  Did  you  feel  safe  in 
trusting  to  your  own  judgment,  or  did 
you  shift  the  responsibility  to  some  one 
of  those  carefully  graded  selection  lists, 
kindly  offered  us  commercially,  or  better 
still,  editorially,  whenever  we  must 
meet  the  problem? 

Is  it  possible  that  you  even  chose 
them  quite  selfishly,  “the  ones  I  love?” 
We  insist  that  at  least  one  picture  might 
well  be  for  your  own  special  happiness, 


as  you  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
school,— and  on  your  happiness  depends 
to  a  great  extent,  the  welfare  of  your 
grade.  So  you  have  yours;  have  the 
children  theirs?  Did  you  let  them  pick 
out  their  favorites,  their  share  of  these 
pictures  on  the  wall?  Aye,  there’s 
the  rub!  Do  you  dare?  If  you  dare 
not,  of  what  are  you  afraid?  Of  public 
opinion  in  general,  or  the  special  cul¬ 
tural  ideals  of  your  own  neighbors  in 
the  work? 

Why  is  the  picture  on  the  wall?  Not 
long  since  a  high  school  had  a  sum  to 
spend  on  a  picture.  The  drawing  lady 
was  asked  to  make  the  selection.  She 
suggested  need  of  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  faculty  in  making  choice. 
The  principal  objected,  saying  each 
would  ask  for  that  illustrative  of  his 
particular  department: — the  history, 
historical  paintings:  the  classical,  ruin! 
and  such;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  A 
little  inquiry  developed  that  this  was 
all  too  true!  Well,  well!  Information 
even  on  the  walls  as  it  were!  If  the 
lad  raises  his  eyes  from  Caesar,  may 
they  fall  on  something  Roman,  to  either 
remind  him  of  his  book, — or  to  the  more 
quickly  turn  him  back  for  relief.  If 
the  lassie  tires  of  wars  and  the  rumor  of 
wars,  let  her  vagrant  glance  rest  on  an 
heroic  battle  scene,  that  she  may  not 
for  one  moment  escape. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me — illustra- 
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tions  are  good  and  necessary,  very!  but 
they  belong  with  the  recitation  and 
study  hour; — and  a  different  purpose. 
The  picture  on  the  wall — is  it  for  us,  or 
the  children;  is  it  for  work  or  rest? 
The  drawing  lady  refused  the  task  of 
choosing  and  left  it  to  the  pupils  of  her 
classes.  She  gave  them  catalogues  and 
prints;  they  visited  exhibits.  She 
talked  of  the  size  of  the  room  to  which 
the  picture  would  come.  Asked  them 
to  look  for  something  possessing  beauty 
from  the  farthest  viewpoint  in  the  study 
hall.  Reminded  them  that  they  were 
but  a  part  of  the  high  school, — to  think 
if  possible  of  universal  preference,  if 
such  a  subject  could  be  found.  Said 
nothing  of  the  recognized  greatness, 
relative,  of  the  artists  and  their  art. 
And — they  selected  Corot’s  “Dance  of 
the  Nymphs.  ”  Was  she  wise  or  foolish, 
this  drawing  lady? 

The  same  year  the  grades  held  an 
Art  Exhibit,  loaned  from  the  city.  It 
comprised  splendid  prints, — (the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  reproduction),  of  all  the 
subjects  usually  found  on  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  commercial  and  editorial  lists; 
a  fine  line  of  the  Rhine  prints,  and  a 
beautiful  selection-  of  hand  colored 
etchings  in  the  limited  editions  of  a  wrell- 
known  house. 

Before  it  came  “the  picture  on  the 
wall”  was  talked  over,  with  principals, 
children  and  teachers,  in  this  light.  The 
picture  on  our  wall  should  catch  our 
eye,  hold  us  a  moment,  rest  us,  recreate 
us  with  a  new  interest,  perhaps  make  us 
forget  ourselves,  where  we  were,  or 
what  doing,  for  a  moment;  perhaps  let 
us  clear  away  in  some  far  vision  of 
desire  and  inspiration  to  action. 

I  asked  the  children  in  each  grade  to 


look  at  a  blank  wall,  and  make  believe 
that  by  wishing  they  could  there  open 
a  window  to  whatever  they  wished  most 
to  see.  I  had  a  tremendously  interest¬ 
ing  time.  The  subjects  chosen  by  them, 
without  suggestion,  showed  a  graded 
similarity,  Changed  with  the  years,  was 
least  decided  in  preference  in  the  highest 
grades.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any 
laboratory  list,  or  resultant  decisions. 
That  would  be  trying  to  add  to  editorial 
and  commercial  judgment  freely  loaned. 
Try  the  thing  yourself, — and  have  the 
pleasure  and  profit. 

I  did  come  to  this  conclusion.  I  could 
not  always  fit  the  given  classification 
to  the  appropriate  graded  and  approved 
lists.  Finally,  I  told  the  children  that 
in  a  hall  up  town  they  should  go  to  look 
for  their  favorite  windows — of  rest  and 
change.  The  little  ones  were  to  show 
their  teachers  what  they  wanted  to 
keep.  This  caused  some  grief  because 
some  seemed  to  believe  choice  was  a 
preliminary  to  possession. 

The  older  children  had  folders  ready 
with  space  for  ten  subjects.  On  the 
outside  they  printed  “My  Pictures.” 
The  teachers  wTere  warned  not  to  lobby 
or  influence  judgment  in  this  first  view. 
Later  they  might  talk  things  over  com¬ 
paratively.  We  were  recklessly  trust¬ 
ing  “perfectly  good”  reputations  on  an 
experiment. 

Moreover,  the  building  most  interest¬ 
ed,  which  raised  the  largest  sum,  had 
the  courage? — temerity? — whatever  to 
make  the  selection  based  on  the  majori¬ 
ty  preference  votes.  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  made  their 
first  absorbed  stop  at  the  most  expensive 
etching  there,  and  to  it  returned  again 
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and  again.  We  found  it  high  favorite 
on  our  lists.  He  said  children  had  never 
before  been  so  critical,  so  insistent  on 
discovering  the  names  of  many  pictures. 
He  said  they  went  back  and  forth  dis¬ 
cussing,  comparing,  arguing  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  relative  merits  of  their 
favorites. 

There  was  only  one  picture  among 
the  popular,  whose  appeal  I  could  not 
understand.  I  found  it  to  be  generally 
popular,  also,  with  adult  visitors.  .  . 
One  space  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  "Chil¬ 
dren’s  Corner”  with  rather  brilliant 
nursery  prints,  supposed  to  be  popular 
with  wee  kiddies.  This  spot  was  prac¬ 
tically  deserted ! 

With  one  exception  every  choice  was 
in  color,  subdued  and  rich.  The  excep¬ 
tion  was  a  print  in  soft  browns  of  an 
idealized  study  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  this  the  eighth  grade  boys 
begged,  urging  on  their  principal  their 
right  to  it  on  the  basis  of  money  earned 
by  extra  exertions  in  ticket  brokerage. 


Close  beside  it  was  a  clear  cut  photo 
print,  same  size  and  nearly  the  same 
view,  but  the  art  treatment  was  their 
emphatic  choice.  "Shall  we  let  them 
have  it?”  she  asked.  “Let  them  have 
it? — in  these  days  when  many  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  are  doing  their 
level  best,  or  worst,  to  degrade  it  by 
a  certain  type  of  cartoons?  When  they 
want  this  ideal  dream  building?  Yes! 
and  thank  all  the  stars  and  stripes  that 
they  still  do  want  it!” 

All  the  other  selections  were  purely 
art  subjects.  All  were  of  outdoors,  all 
suggested  peace  and  rest,  all  were  in 
color,  rich,  subdued.  All  are  joy  and 
pleasure  to  me  as  to  the  children  still; 
but  I  wonder,  I  wonder  if  I  have  courage 
to  face  your  judgment, — do  you  think 
we  missed  a  great  opportunity? 

For  I  am  afraid  that  our  list  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  every  approved  graded  list 
I  ever  saw.  The  picture  on  our  wall, 
can  you  forgive  it  and  us — knowing 
its  story? 


Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

‘  This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
"Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way.” 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  labouring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

MANUAL  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SUCH  AS  WILL  AROUSE  AND 
SUSTAIN  INTEREST.  EACH  PROBLEM  SHOULD  BE  SUCH  AS  CAN  BE  DONE 
THOROUGHLY  WELL,  AND  IN  A  COMPARATIVELY  SHORT  TIME.  EVERYTHING 
SHOULD  BE  OF  USE  AND  CONTAIN  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BEAUTY.  Gustaf  Larsson. 


Kindergarten2 

HIS  MONTH  let  us  try  to  fill  the  children 
with  so  great  an  admiration  for  the  splen¬ 
did  characteristics  which  go  toward  the 
making  of  the  brave  knight,  the  ideal  soldier 
and  the  good  citizen,  that  they  will  consciously 
try  to  be  like  them. 

Can’t  we  do  more  to  make  each  child  feel 
his  responsibility  for  himself? 

SOLDIER  HAT.  Cut  by  the  children,  from 
red  construction  paper,  on  a  broad  outline. 
Each  child  cut  two.  Paste  them  together  along 
the  line  A  B  C  D.  Tie  from  A  and  D,  under 
the  chin.  Paste  tissue  paper  pom-pom,  or 
red,  white,  and  blue  badge,  on  the  front. 

p.  s. 

TOYS  TO  BE  CUT.  Children  care  so 
much  for  toys  of  their  own  make,  especially 
the  kind  that  will  move.  Dolls,  Santa  Claus, 
elephants  or  any  other  animal,  may  be  outlined 
in  sections  on  heavy  paper,  the  children  may 
cut  them  out  and  with  a  little  help,  can  join 
the  parts  together  with  paper  fasteners.  Then 
the  joy  of  making  them  got 

VALENTINES.  Let  the  children  make 
the  folds  and  cuts  for  a  simple  basket  ( i ■  e.,  fold 
diagonals  of  a  5  inch  square  of  brown  construc¬ 
tion  paper.  Cut  in  about  1  inch  on  each  end 
of  both  diagonals.  This  makes  two  acute 
angle  corners  at  each  corner  of  the  large  square. 
Lap  each  pair  of  corners  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
and  paste.  Give  each  child  a  strip  of  the 


paper  about  5  inches  long  and  J 4  inch  wide 
for  the  handle)  and  when  finished,  fill  it  with 
bits  of  the  evergreen  which  surely  by  this  time 
has  fulfilled  its  mission  as  Christmas  decoration. 


Plate  I.  Diagrams  for  parts  of  things 
kindergarten  children  can  make. 


SUGGESTIONS.  The  Kindergarten  sand 
boxes  are  usually  too  small  to  accommodate 
all  the  children  comfortably  for  a  lesson. 

The  time  spent  in  carrying  sand  from  the 
box  to  the  children  and  back  again  shortens  the 
lesson  considerably. 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accomplished  with 
samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  Or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

>  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Plate  II.  ‘‘How  I  would  act  if  I  were 
one  of  George  Washington’s  men.” 


We  found  that  by  cutting  the  long  strips  of 
oil  cloth  into  squares,  large  enough  for  four 
to  cover  a  kindergarten  table,  we  had  over¬ 
come  our  difficulty.  Each  child  has  his  own 
piece  and  very  soon  learns  to  carry  it  to  the 
box,  where  the  kindergartner  gives  him  the 
desired  amount  of  sand,  the  child  gathers  his 
cloth  by  the  four  corners  and  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  his  carrying  it  back  to  his  place. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  sand  is  replaced 
in  the  same  way. 

These  same  pieces  of  oilcloth  are  used  for 
clay  and  soap  bubbles.  l.  s. 

For  Free  Play.  Give  the  children  the 
pleasure  of  boxes  of  wisely  chosen  postal  cards. 
They  are  easily  kept  in  order  and  when  torn, 
may  be  replaced  at  small  expense.  l.  s. 

Baskets  Grape  baskets,  preferably  those 
with  wire  handles,  stained  a  suitable  color 
with  liquid  dye,  are  useful  to  keep  in  the  play 
closet,  filled  with  building  blocks.  The  children 
can  easily  carry  the  baskets  about  and  put  them . 
away  without  assistance. 

Picture  books  hung  by  rings  attached  to  the 
binding,  on  brass  hooks  arranged  about  ten 
inches  apart,  under  the  blackboard,  are  acces¬ 
sible,  and  easily  kept  in  order  by  the  children. 

A  Hint  for  Painting  Lessons.  Mats  of  dark 
green  felt  or  billiard  cloth,  three  by  six  inches, 


placed  at  the  back  of  the  table  between  every 
two  children,  are  a  great  help  during  painting 
lessons.  They  may  hold  a  water  cup,  with 
room  on  either  side  to  lay  a  brush.  The  cloth 
is  absorbent  and  takes  up  the  moisture  from 
the  brushes  and  cup  and  it  is  also  so  dark  and 
of  such  a  texture  that  it  does  not  show  spots. 

p.  s. 

Primary- 

TORIES  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  told 
in  such  a  way  that  they  need  not  end: 
“Now  children  this  fable  teaches — ”  are 
of  first  importance  this  month,  although  St. 
Valentine  will  try  to  persuade  every  teacher 


Plate  III.  Hints  of  what  may  be  done 
by  children  with  cancelled  postage  stamps. 
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Plate  III  A. 

to  the  contrary.  The  drawing  and^making 
should  supplement  and  give  reality  to  the 
verbal  pictures  of  our  great  men  and  their 
deeds. 

SYMBOLIC  OBJECTS.  The  little  folk 
can  cut  from  paper  such  objects  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  hatchet,  transit,  sword,  watch-fob,  and 
hat,  and  Lincoln’s  broadaxe,  transit,  pen,  and 
the  yoke  he  made  when  nineteen  years  old. 
All  these  are  shown  in  combination  with  other 
elements  in  the  plates  which  follow. 

SOLDIER  SILHOUETTES.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  impersonate  the  soldiers  of  Washington; 
show  how  they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
under  so  great  a  commander.  Plate  II  shows 
a  drummer  boy  from  Oxford,  Pa  ,  and  a  soldier 
with  a  captured  flag,  from*  Braintree,  Mass., 
both  proud  of  being  with  Washington! 

WASHINGTON  PORTRAITS.  The  little 
children  like  little  things,  although  the  psy¬ 
chologists  say  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  them.  Once  a  year  will  do  no  harm! 
Let  the  children  cut  a  portrait  of  Washington 
from  a  cancelled  stamp,  and  mount  it  on  a 
little  frame  made  from  dark  green  paper,  as 
shown  in  Plate  III  A,  or  upon  a  little  easel 
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Plate  IV.  The  seven  pages  of  an 
acrostic  booklet  in  honor  of  Lincoln. 

having  the  form  of  a  shield.  The  triangular 
wings  shown  in  the  illustration,  fold  backward 
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Plate  V.  A  few  clever  designs  appropriate  to  Lincoln  and  Washington  booklets  where  the 
elements  that  children  delight  in  are  used  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  good  design. 


to  form  the  supports.  A  souvenir  card  or 
bookmark  is  shown  in  Plate  III,  with  Wash¬ 
ington’s  medallion  on  a  white  shield  and  that, 
in_turn,  on  a  green  ground. 


ACROSTIC  BOOKS.  Children  find  the 
making  of  these  a  pleasure  and  a  problem 
demanding  several  sorts  of  skill.  It  is  great 
fun  to  think  out  a  series  of  significant  words 
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Plate  VI.  Covers  of  booklets  or  programs  of  exercises  having  to  do  with  the  history  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Outlines  for  coloring  such  as  grammar  school  children  may  make. 


beginning  with  the  right  letters.  Here  are 
two,  one  for  primary  children  and  one  for 
grammar  children:  . 

The  War  he  fought 
“  Army  he  commanded 
“  Sword  he  received 
“  Hatchet  he  played  with 
“  Indians  he  trusted 
“  Negroes  he  cared  for 
“  Gun  he  used 
“  Tree  he  cut  down 
“  Oar  he  plied 
“  Nation  he  founded 


His  Wisdom 
“  Affection 
“  Sincerity 
“  Heroism 
“  Independence 
‘  Neighborliness 
“  Generosity 
“  Truthfulness 
“  Orderliness 
“  Nationalism 

The  first  of  these  may  be  illustrated  by  clip¬ 
pings  and  drawings;  the  second  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  incidents  recounted  in  words.  A 
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Plate  VII.  Designs  appropriate  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  litera¬ 
ture,  by  Miss  Maud  I.  Dolan,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Hudson,  Mass. 
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Lincoln  Booklet  of  this  type  is  exhibited  as 
Plate  IV.  The  original,  of  which  this  is  a 
revised  copy,  came  from  Francis  Whitlow,  a 
fourth  grade  pupil,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Grammar 

ATRIOTISM  may  be  promoted  in  the 
grammar  grades  more  intensively  than 
below,  because  the  children  are  more  ma¬ 
ture;  but  the  method  must  still  be  concrete, — 
men  and  what  they  have  done  rather  than  prin¬ 
ciples  and  what  they  imply.  Some  of  the  work 
suggested  for  primary  grades  may  be  equally 
good  or  better  for  the  lower  grammar  grades;  on 
the  other  hand  seme  of  the  following  projects 
are  not  too  difficult  for  bright  primary  children. 

PEEK-A-BOO  BOOKLETS.  In  other 
words,  a  booklet  with  a  pierced  cover  through 
which  a  decorative  device  is  visible.  Two  such 
booklets  are  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Plate 
V.  These  come  from  Miss  Elva  Alexander, 
Oxford,  Pa.  The  first  shows  Washington’s 
watch-fob,  bearing  his  “arms,”  so  influential 
in  determining  the  form  of  our  flag.  The  other 
shows  the  early  form  of  our  flag  with  its  thir¬ 
teen  stars  and  thirteen  bars.  Inside  each  is 
a  brief  essay  concerning  the  symbol.  In  the 
originals  the  symbols  are  in  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  covers  were  of  black  paper. 

PROGRAM  COVERS.  Either  one  of  the 
foregoing  might  be  appropriately  used  as  the 
cover  of  a  program  of  patriotic  exercises.  A 
third  good  form  is  shown  between  them.  This 
program  has  shield-shaped  covers,  hinged  at 
the  top.  All  the  pages  are  shield-shaped  also, 
of  course.  This  idea  comes  from  Easthampton, 
Mass.  Other  program  covers  are  shown  below. 
The  central  one  was  drawn  on  squared  paper 
by  Elva  Alexander,  to  help  her  primary  chil¬ 
dren.  The  others  involve  such  paper  cutting 
as  grammar  children  can  do.  Both  front  and 
back  covers  are  cut  at  the  same  time,  from  a 
folded  sheet.  White  for  the  decorative  cover 
with  a  rich  blue  for  the  background  cover 
produces  a  pleasing  effect-  The  cherries  are 
legitimate  elements,  but  they  should  not  be  too 
naturalistic  in  color  when  used  decoratively, 
nor  should  they  be  conventionalized  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  look  like  a  pawnbroker’s 
sign. 

The  foregoing  designs  may  be  used  as  booklet 


Plate  VIII.  Washington  and  Lincoln  monograms 
may  be  easily  worked  out  with  paper  letters.  Results 
are  sometimes  surprisingly  delightful. 

covers  in  various  grades.  Plate  VI  gives  three 
others.  These  are  in  outline  for  coloring.  In 
the  first  the  Washington  symbols,  the  cherries, 
and  the  sword  of  command,  are  grouped  with 
the  initial  G.  W.  Many  other  groupings  of 
the  same  symbols  are  possible.  The  second 
shows  the  conventional  ink  stand  and  quill, 
made  immortal  by  the  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation,  combined  with  a  monogram.  The 
third  makes  use  of  the  yoke  (constructed  by 
Lincoln  at  nineteen,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  University  of  Illinois),  the  palm  branches 
of  the  victor,  and  the  monogram. 

Other  designs  for  use  in  school  papers  of 
various  kinds  are  shown  in  Plate  VII.  These 
come  from  Miss  Maud  I.  Dolan,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing,  Hudson,  Mass.  Notice  particu¬ 
larly  the  use  Miss  Dolan  has  made  of  the 
initial  letters,  W  and  L. 

MONOGRAMS.  The  initials  G.  W.,  and 
A.  L.,  may  be  cut  from  paper  and  played  with 
for  discovering  pleasing  monograms,  or  deco¬ 
rative  spots,  such  as  those  shown  in  Plate  VIII. 
The  W  is  made  from  two  V’s.  In  interlacing 
be  sure  to  have  the  over-and-under  alternate 
consistently  throughout. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT.  The 
principles  learned  in  model  and  object  drawing 
should  be  exemplified  in  the  patriotic  booklets. 
As  a  rule  the  illustrations  in  school  papers 
should  occupy  full  pages,  or  should  be  drawn 
with  special  reference  to  the  accompanying 
text.  Plate  IX  shows  unusually  good  work  in 
illustration,  by  Hazel  Pierce,  a  seventh  grade 
pupil,  Everett,  Mass . 

FINE  LETTERING.  The  many  quotable 
sentences,  some  of  them  immortal,  that  have 
come  to  us  from  both  Washington  and  Lincoli 
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Plate  IX.  A  couple  of  good,  average,  illustrated  pages  typical  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  written  work  that  upper  grade  grammar  teachers  should  expect  to  get. 
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are  good  subjects  for  memory  cards,  or  souve¬ 
nir  cards.  These  should  exhibit  the  finest 
lettering  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable.  It  may 
not  be  wise  to  take  time  to  “hand  letter”  a 
whole  essay  in  school,  such  for  example  as  that 
produced  by  William  Pratt,  a  grammar  grade 
pupil,  Quincy,  Mass.,  shown  in  Plate  X,  but 


Principal  Emeritus,  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  Boston,  will  furnish  examples  of 
the  perfect  control  of  the  pen  in  the  pictorial 
rendering  of  objects,  and  in  the  suggesting  of 
textures  by  means  of  line  only.3  An  example 
of  this  faultless  technique  is  shown  as  plate 
XII. 
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Plate  X.  A  couple  of  pages  showing  a  more  formal  text,  such  as 
the  more  advanced  grammar  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  produce. 


the  doing  of  such  work  is  highly  educational, 
and  gives  perennial  satisfaction. 

FINE  PEN  DRAWING.  To  aim  at  fine 
class  work  in  pencil  and  water-color  is  com¬ 
mendable,  and  to  secure  it  is  praiseworthy; 
but  we  must  not  forget  the  few  pupils  of  special 
talent.  They  must  be  given  more  exacting 
work,  work  that  will  tax  their  powers  to  the 
utmost.  Pen  Drawing  offers  work  of  this  sort. 
Good  examples  of  such  work  frequently  dis¬ 
played  and  discussed  will  inspire  the  leaders 
to  essay  something  choice.  An  excellent 
example  of  such  work  in  the  realm  of  decora¬ 
tion  is  shown  as  Plate  XI.  Examples  in  Pen 
and  Ink  Rendering,  by  George  H.  Bartlett, 


High  School — Freehand 

POSTERS.  The  designing  and  making  of 
costumes,  stage  properties,  scenery,  etc.,  gives 
real  problems  to  high  school  students.  So  also 
does  the  making  of  posters  announcing  school 
functions.  Plate  XIII  shows  five  good  models 
by  German  artists.  These  are  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Meyer,  Director  of  the 
California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  reproduced  from  photographs  made  by 
Mr.  Meyer  especially  for  the  School  Arts 
Magazine.  Notice  how  solidly  these  posters 
are  composed,  and  how  in  each  case  the  letter¬ 
ing  has  been  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
design  as  a  whole.  Posters  call  for  the  pupil’s 


*  Published  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  four  parts,  price  25  cents  each.  Each  part 
contains  five  plates. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

•'FIRST  IN  WAR  AND  FIRST  IN  PEACE’.* 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

“THE  FIRST  AMERICAN’’ 

In  the  public  schools  throughout  the  whole  United  States 
this  month  these  two  great  men  will  be  remembered  and 
honored.  For  the  enrichment  of  language  and  history- 
papers  many  appropriate  decorative  elements  are  given 
in  this  number  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine;  but  none 
are  finer  than  the  border  of  this  page  and  the  device  at 
its  head,  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  from  a  circular  announcing  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  a  special  edition  of  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address.  These  designs  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Rogers.  Notice  how  admirably  they  are  related  in 
value  to  the  type  of  the  page,  unobtrusively  enriching  it 
with  significant  elements  of  rare  beauty  of  line  in  perfect 
relations  of  space. 


Plate  XI. 
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Plate  XII.  Examples  of  pen  rendering  by  George  Hartnell  Bartlett,  Principal  Emeritus 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Few  draftsmen  in  America  have  Mr.  Bartlett's 
absolute  control  over  the  pen.  Such  precision  of  drawing,  such  modeling  of  surface,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  rendering  of  textures  are  as  satisfactory  to  the  eye  as  they  are  rare  in  modern  practice. 


best  skill  in  every  phase  of  drawing,  design, 
and  coloring. 

MATERIAL  FOR  DESIGN.  Plates  XIV 
and  XV,  from  pen  drawings  by  Miss  Floy 


Campbell,  are  examples  of  a  kind  of  work 
always  worth  doing  whenever  opportunity 
occurs.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  draw¬ 
ings  Miss  Campbell  said  “Fortunately  for  me, 
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SECESSION 

MONCHEN 


KUNST- 

AUSSTELLUNG 

KPNIGSPLATZ 
15  MAI-31.0KT°BER  GE°FFNET9'6 
EINTRITT1M.DAUERKAR.TE  5  M. 


KQL.GLASPALAST 

MUNCHEN 

JAHRESAUSSTELLUNG 

1912 

1.JUNI  -  ENDE  0KT08ER  TAQUCH  9-  6  UHR 

MUNCHENER  KUNSTIER  GENOSSENSCHAFT. 


Blaus  XIII.  Five  German  posters  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Meyer,  Director  of  the 
California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Berkeley.  Good  examples  of  recent  poster  design. 


most  of  the  trains  and  all  the  busses  in  Porto 
Rico  are  late.  While  I  wait  for  them  I  draw 
whatever  is  handy.  I  send  you  herewith  some 
results  of  my  last  trip.” 


High  School — Mechanical 

A  TEACHING  MODEL  OF  A  COTTAGE. 
Many  pupils  have  difficulty  in  translating 
objects  into  the  conventional  terms  of  working 
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Plate  XIV.  A  pen  drawing  from  the  sea  grape  with  a  suggestion  of  its  decorative  possibilities,  by  Floy  Campbell 
of  Porto  Rico.  The  sea  grape  has  shining  green  leaves  with  red  veins;  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  dull  red  purple. 
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Plate  XV.  A  pen  drawing  from  the  coffee  tree  with  a  suggestion  of  its  decorative  possibili¬ 
ties,  by  Floy  Campbell  of  Porto  Rico.  All  coffee  trees  in  our  hemisphere  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  single  plant  which  a  French  naval  officer  brought  to  Martinique  in  1720. 
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Plate  XVI.  A  Model  Cottage.  These 
are  plans  and  two  elevations  of  a  model  or 
miniature  house  built  by  the  Milton  Bradley 
Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  several  years 
ago  for  Elizabeth  H.  Perry,  then  director  of 
the  drawing  department,  State  Normal  School, 
Bridgewater,  Mass.  The  model  was  built  to 
the  scale  of  to  the  foot  and  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  roof  could  be  removed,  or 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  house  removed,  to 
show  every  part  in  exact  correspondence  with 
the  floor  plans.  The  model  was  cut  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dot  and  dash  lines  in  the  eleva¬ 
tions.  The  making  of  such  a  model  is  a 
worthy  project  for  manual  arts  classes  in  high 
schools.  By  means  of  it  the  conventionalities 
of  architectural  drawing  can  be  taught  more 
quickly  and  unforgetably  than  by  any  other 
known  process. 


drawing,  and  even  more  in  visualizing  the 
object,  while  looking  at  the  working  drawing 
of  it.  A  miniature  house,  to  scale,  a  house  so 
sectioned  that  its  upper  story  or  its  roof  can 
be  removed  at  will,  is  of  immense  help  to  such 
pupils.  Plate  XVI  gives  the  plans  and  ele¬ 


vations  of  such  a  house.  This  is  a  project 
for  mechanical  department  students,  that  will 
call  forth  all  their  ingenuity,  and  all  their 
taste.  The  making  of  such  a  model  for  those 
who  need  it  may  become  a  genuine  social 
service. 
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Technical  and  Vocational 

DRESS  DESIGN 

By  Mary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine: 

This  year  with  my  Senior  Normal  Class  I  have  been 
working  out  a  series  of  lessons  on  "Dress  Design” — 


2.  The  practical  work  is  preceded  by  a  talk 
and  discussion  of  Some  Essentials  in  Considering 
the  Making  of  a  Garment. 

(a)  Cost.  ( b )  Knowledge  of  materials, 
(c)  Simplicity  and  comfort,  (d)  Convenience 
of  adjustment,  (e)  Suitability  to  wearer  and 
occasion,  if)  Durability,  (g)  Style. 


•pLATt  A 


f\E  H'fTtMlMt 


Plate  XVII.  A  sample  of  the  results  of  a  first  lesson  in  dress  design 
given  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


offering  suggestions  for  work  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  high  school.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
may  be  interested  in  it  and  if  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazines  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  use  it.  The  plates  representing  fourteen  lessons 
have  notes  attached. 

We  are  much  interested  and  wish  to  share  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  others  if  it  seems  to  you  of  practical  value. 

Sincerely  yours, 

•  Mart  B.  Htde. 

1.  A  preliminary  talk  is  given  to  the  class 
on  Principles  of  Design  Applied  to  Dress, 
(a)  Good  lines,  (b)  Color  combinations, 
(c)  Subordination  of  parts  to  whole. 


Lesson  I. 

Venus  de  Milo  is  studied  with  the  desire  to 
gain  an  appreciation  of  good  proportion  in  the 
human  figure. 

1.  A  sketch  is  made  from  a  drawing  on  the 
board — an  outline  of -a  simple  gown  indicating 
Greek  proportions.  (Lay  figure  could  be  used 
here.) 

Four  units  from  chin  to  hips: 

(a)  from  chin  to  shoulder 

(b)  “  shoulder  to  bust 

(c)  “  bust  to  waist 
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(d)  from  waist  to  hips. 

Four  units  from  hips  to  feet. 

2.  Front  and  back  views  are  interpreted 
from  three-quarter  view. 

3.  Horizontal  bands  of  contrasting  values 
are  placed  on  three-quarter  view  at  any  point 
desired  by  the  student,  and  a  discussion  follows 
on  the  effect  produced  by  various  arrangements 
of  horizontal  bands — -also  upon  the  proportion 
of  waist  to  skirt  when  a  belt  is  used. 

A  COURSE  IN  HOUSE  PLANNING  AND 
FURNISHING 
By  Floy  Campbell 

It  takes  at  least  three  years  to  learn  to  teach  any  sub¬ 
ject — three  years,  that  is,  after  you  have  studied  the 
subject,  formulated  your  ideas,  and  begun  your  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  living  material  in  the  class  room.  We  have 
had  this  course  in  our  school  only  two  years,  so  I  present 
an  account  of  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  thirty  weeks  given  to  the  subject  during 
1912-13  I  shall  see  as  many  chances  for  improvement  in 
matter  and  manner  of  presentation  as  I  have  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  following  term  will  see  those 
chances  utilized.  Still  I  feel  that  for  the  average  High 
School  girl,  who  is  going  from  the  school  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  and,  usually,  from  that  to  her  own  home  in 
a  few  years',  who  will  seldom  touch  a  pencil  after  she 
leaves  our  classes,  will  never  really  draw,  and  never 
teach,  this  course,  even  in  its  present  imperfect  form  is 
far  more  direct  in  its  application  to  the  immediate  and 
the  future  artistic  problems  of  the  student,  far  more  inter¬ 
esting,  far  more  effective  in  creating  an  intelligent  public 
demand  for  good  pictures,  good  houses,  good  furnishings, 
than  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  in  drawing  with  pencil 
or  charcoal  from  the  cast  or  object;  watercolor;  or  theo¬ 
retic  design.  The  following  paper  gives  the  course  as  it 
now  is,  still  in  the  making,  and  subject  to  improvement. 

The  first  day  of  the  school  year  advertise¬ 
ments  are  distributed  to  the  class  members. 
They  cover  all  sorts  of  furniture,  pottery,  rugs, 
wood  and  shingle  stains,  paint,  brickwork, 
stucco  work,  and  even  greenhouse  and  nursery 
stock.  They  offer  to  send  free  booklets  and 
catalogues  of  the  sort  you  would  naturally 
consult  if  you  were  building  a  home  for  your¬ 
self,  and  planting  its  grounds.  Each  child  is 
given  two  of  these  advertisements,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  write  for  the  catalogues  offered, 
and  to  inform  the  firms  that  the  booklet  is 
wanted  for  school  study,  not  for  individual  use. 
This  brings  in,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
about  sixty  catalogues.  Meanwhile  I  have 
asked  various  firms  in  the  city  for  sample  books 
of  wallpapers,  draperies,  etc.,  which  are  no 


longer  in  stock.  They  always  respond  gener¬ 
ously  and  willingly. 

This  gathering  of  material  takes  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month.  Meanwhile  there  are 
various  things  to  be  done.  A  title  page,  neatly 
lettered,  and  very  carefully  spaced,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opening  problem.  Color  mixing  and 
matching  is  of  vital  importance.  But  the  first 
of  these  may  be  omitted  altogether,  and  the 
second  may  be  postponed  for  a  time,  if  desired. 
One  thing  only  is  absolutely  essential;  a  review 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  of  perspective. 

Every  student  is  supposed  to  have  studied  this  subject 
the  previous  year,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  in  still  life  and 
object  drawing,  at  least,  with  a  very  little  additional 
practice  in  drawing  cubes  and  furniture.  Although  for 
this  class  we  reduce  the  perspective  requirements  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms,  we  must  have  every  pupil  familiar 
with  a  few  basic  facts;  that  parallel  receding  lines  con¬ 
verge  on  the  eye-level;  that  the  vanishing  point  in  parallel 
perspective  is  inside  the  picture,  and  all  lines  not  vanish¬ 
ing  at  that  point  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical;  that 
in  angular  perspective  both  vanishing  points  are  outside 
the  picture,  and  to  obtain  a  pleasing  and  natural  effect 
we  must  place  with  them  three  or  more  times  the  width 
of  the  picture  between  them;  that  the  height  of  anything 
in  the  picture  may  be  estimated  by  stating  the  height  of 
the  horizon,  and  comparing  the  distance  from  the  floor 
or  ground  to  the  horizon,  with  the  height  of  the  object 
drawn. 

I  believe  the  most  practical  way  to  condense 
this  review  into  two  weeks  is  to  draw  a  square 
legged  table  and  chair,  first  in  parallel,  then  in 
angular,  perspective,  having  the  table  and  chair 
in  the  room  to  refer  to,  but  placing  the  vanish¬ 
ing  points  arbitrarily,  instead  of  drawing  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  object.  If  time  presses,  or  the 
student  is  very  weak  or  ill  prepared,  the  angular 
perspective  may  be  omitted  altogether.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of  perspective, 
this  is,  of  course,  very  bad;  worse  by  far  than 
omitting  the  parallel  perspective  and  insisting 
on  the  angular  alone;  but  it  is  the  easiest  meth¬ 
od  of  drawing  for  the  immature  child,  and  we 
are  not  teaching  perspective  per  se;  but  are 
using  it  as  a  tool  only.  And  as  a  tool,  I  feel 
that  the  parallel  perspective  offers  advantages, 
in  that  it  gives  more  direct  and  simple  pictures 
of  the  space-divisions  of  a  single  wall,  and  an 
easier  way  of  measuring  distance  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  means  of  squared  floor  surfaces.  (See 
Plate  XVIII.) 

By  the  time  every  pupil  in  the  class  has 
control  of  enough  perspective  so  that  he  can 
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Plate  XVIII.  Samples  of  the  first  sheets  by  high  school  pupils  taking  a  course  in  household  art 
under  Miss  Floy  Campbell  when  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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use  it  freely  as  a  tool  (and  the  amount  given 
may  well  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  each  individual),  the  catalogues 
and  sample  books  have  arrived.  We  have  in 
the  department,  besides,  a  few  books  like  the 
Studio  Year  Book,  Gustave  Stickley’s  publica¬ 
tions,  “The  Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home,” 
and  “Distinctive  Homes  of  Moderate  Cost,” 
which  we  use  so  energetically  that  they  have 
to  be  rebound  every  other  year.  Before  we 
examine  this  material,  however,  we  want  to 
see  some  real  things.  We  take  a  Saturday  off, 
and  visit  the  largest  furniture  store  in  town, 
where  a  most  efficient  and  enthusiastic  manager 
gives  us  three  hours  of  his  tune,  showing  and 
explaining  rugs,  furniture,  and  draperies,  tell¬ 
ing  us  why  some  are  bad  in  quality  and  design, 
and  others  good,  and  what  ones  will  wear  best. 
We  are  especially  introduced  to  Oriental  rugs 
that  would  be  treasured  in  any  museum,  and 
given  a  trip  through  rooms  of  “period”  furni¬ 
ture.  We  go  also  to  the  china  stores,  and  to 
the  shops  where  art  pottery  and  color  prints 
are  made  a  specialty  of,  if  we  have  time. 

Now  we  take  a  week  or  so  to  examine  our 
small  library,  and  our  catalogues;  tearing  out 
and  throwing  away  all  the  bad  designs  and 
faulty  color  combinations  from  our  catalogues 
and  sample  books,  and  classifying  the  good 
ones  as  to  the  room  in  which  they  will  be  used. 
In  this  weeding  process  we  ask,  first,  Is  this 
honest  material,  and  honest  design?  We  will 
not  allow  any  grained  woods,  we  question 
veneers  very  strongly,  we  taboo  imitation 
marbles,  gas  logs,  machine  carvings,  pressed 
wood  decoration,  imitation  leather,  and  even 
folding  beds  and  couches  masquerading  as 
sofas.  If  ever  circumstances  force  us  to  live 
with  these  things,  we  will  try  to  be  resigned  to 
it;  but  we  will  never  choose  them  of  our  own 
free  will.  Catalogues  that  boldly  advertise 
them  go  at  once  into  the  waste  basket.  After 
honesty  of  material  and  structure,  we  demand 
convenience  and  comfort  of  form,  beauty  of 
proportion  and  line,  and  decoration,  if  any, 
that  follows  structural  lines,  and  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  use  of  the  thing  decorated. 
We  think  that  ill  considered  attempts  at  deco¬ 
ration,  instead  of  improving  the  design,  ruin 
furniture  that  was  originally  excellent  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  line.  We  demand  of  hangings 


that  they  shall  fulfill  their  use  as  screens  be¬ 
tween  rooms,  or  at  the  window,  shall  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  suitable  to  the  type  of  house  we 
are  considering,  as  well  as  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves.  This  eliminates  all  cord  and  tassel 
effects,  all  strings  of  shells  and  beads,  all  elab¬ 
orate  festooning  of  draperies. 

Now  we  go  back  to  perspective.  We  look 
over  our  catalogues  of  pictures,  for  landscapes 
in  parallel  or  angular  perspective.  Perhaps 
we  make  a  color-drawing  after  Hobbema’s 
Avenue — a  long  way  after,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
get  some  perspective  from  it,  and  some  idea 
of  composition  of  lines  and  spaces  as  well. 
Perhaps  we  take  a  German  print  with  a  house 
in  angular  perspective,  and  copy  it.  Then  we 
do  a  second  landscape,  in  outline  only. 

Miscellaneous 

A  VALENTINE  PARTY 
By  Laurena  C.  Skinner 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Watervliet,  New  York 

TWO  O’CLOCK  MONDAY  AFTERNOON.  BRING  ALONG 

YOUR  COLOR  BOX,  PENCIL,  PAPER  AND  PEN. 

This  notice,  I  put  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  drawing  class  room,  one  week  before  Val¬ 
entine’s  day. 

Several  little  people  passed  it  without  read¬ 
ing;  some  looked  at  it  for  a  moment;  and  others 
stopped  to  inquire  just  what  it  all  meant.  But 
when  Monday  came,  every  desk  was  occupied, 
and  soon  deft  fingers  and  those  that  were  all 
thumbs  were  right  into  the  work. 

We  began  by  making  a  very  simple  greeting 
card.  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  2. 

The  materials  needed  were  one  correspon¬ 
dence  card  with  envelope;  red  twine,  and  two 
red  hearts;  paper  and  India  ink.  Two  small 
trees  were  cut  from  folded  paper,  and  pasted 
about  one-half  inch  from  each  end  of  the  card. 
Between  these  trees  the  string  was  pasted, 
and  the  two  hearts  suspended  from  the  line 
thus  made. 

Underneath  we  printed  these  words: 

‘'As  you  are  just  along  my  line, 

I  want  you  for  my  Valentine; 

For,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 

Our  two  hearts  should  hang  together.” 

The  next  one  was  more  difficult,  and  required 
a  sheet  of  paper  14  inches  long,  and  3  inches 
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Plate  XIX.  Some  fresh  and  reasonable  valentines  produced  by  primary 
and  grammar  school  children  under  the  direction  of  well  trained  teachers. 


wide.  This,  we  folded  into  seven  2-inch  di¬ 
visions,  and  when  unfolded,  painted  a  heart 
on  each  part.  Printed  on  each  heart  were  the 
words: — “I  love  you,”  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  folder: — 


“  I  went  to  have  a  sitting, 

For  I  thought  you’d  like  to  see, 

A  picture  of  a  heart,  that’s  yours 
If  not  a  view  of  me. 

Seven  times  the  picture  man  said  "Smile,” 
Results  you  now  shall  view. 
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Do  you  think  it  was  worth  while? 

Seven  hearts,  and  all  for  you? 

Our  third  was  a  small  landscape  containing 
distant  hills;  sky;  ground;  and  one  large  tree 
in  the  foreground.  This  measured  about  3 
inches  by  6  inches  when  finished.  We  printed 
under  the  scene: 

"Leafless  tree  and  frozen  ground, 

Not  a  flower  to  be  found; 

Not  a  song  bird  in  the  air; 

Snowy  silence  everywhere. 

(That’s  outside.) 

But  you  love  me,  then  indeed 

That  is  all  the  Spring  I  need; 

Life  is  set  to  loveliest  rhyme. 

And  my  heart  sings  all  the  time. 

(That’s  inside.) 

The  back  of  this  valentine  is  seen  at  Figure 
3.  The  “outside”  is  not  shown.  The  “in¬ 
side”  appears  as  Figure  8. 

The  fourth  took  another  correspondence 
card.  A  very  neat  silhouette  of  a  tiny  maid 
was  placed  upon  it.  We  did  the  silhouette 
in  blue,  and  with  careful  letters,  put  under 
it  this  message: 

“  I’d  like  to  say,  when  passing  by, 

“I  love  you,  but  I’m  rather  shy.” 

The  fifth  was  made  of  quite  heavy  eggshell 
paper,  and  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  A 
bilateral  design  of  tulips  in  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  was  applied.  The  following  appropriate 
verse  printed  on  it  pleased  everybody: 

“My  heart  and  tulips  are  the  same, 

They  are  for  you,  and  you  alone; 

And  if  our  wishes  are  the  same, 

You’ll  want  to  have  them  near  your  own.” 

Our  sixth  was  simply  a  red  heart,  and  upon 
it  was  this  lettering: — 

I  want  you,  I  do; 

I  love  you  thru  and  thru; 

My  heart  now  I  send, 

Tho  you  are  but  a  friend, 

I  have  some  hopes  of  you! 

These  are  not  all  original;  nor  did  every 
child  make  all  the  valentines. 

After  the  party,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  ma¬ 
terial  left,  and  one  little  girl  asked  for  some  of 
the  “scraps”  with  which  to  make  a  valentine 
for  one  whom  she  heard  might  not  receive  any. 
Like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  whole  class  followed, 
and  soon  every  little  piece  was  taken.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  grandmothers  without 


grandchildren,  aunts  and  uncles  with  neither 
nieces  or  nephews,  and  sweethearts  without 
lovers  were  given  a  bit  of  happiness,  by  these 
little  tokens  made  by  thoughtful  little  people. 

A  VALENTINE  FOR  EVERY  GRADE 
By  Nellie  Fay  York, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Although  the  short  month  of  February  is 
“so  full  of  a  number  of  things,”  the  making 
and  sending  of  these  little  messages  of  love 
must  not  be  overlooked.  St.  Valentine’s 
festival  continues  to  be  one  of  the  brightest 
days  in  the  little  one’s  bright  calendar. 

In  the  little  one’s  world,  the  love  of  the 
sender  for  the  recipient  is  measured  to  a  fine 
point  by  the  number  of  pennies  doled  out  for 
the  intricate,  inconsistent,  overdecorated  com¬ 
mercial  valentine.  The  very,  very  best  friend 
is  dazzled  by  a  magnificent  “fi’cent-er, ”  the 
next  best  by  perhaps  a  three-  or  two-cent 
marvel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  list  comes  a 
dozen  or  more  “just  home  made,”  done  up  in 
squares  of  wrapping  paper,  to  be  distributed 
promiscuously.  Now,  if  by  careful  guidance 
we  could  reverse  this  order  and  lead  the  little 
designer  to  produce  a  valentine  for  which  he 
shall  have  respect  and  which  he  shall  be  proud 
to  send;  if  by  successful  direction  we  could 
impart  “the  spirit  of  pride  in  the  work  of  his 
own  hand,”  we  have  indeed  accomplished 
something  worth  while.  Surely,  with  the  raw 
material  on  hand— the  child’s  keenest  interest, 
his  roj’al  enthusiasm,  and  the  knowledge  that 
this,  his  best  effort  is  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
little  friend  in  whom  he  is  most  interested,  we 
may  hope  to  find  our  February  drawing  an 
unusual  pleasure. 

The  primary  children  like  to  make  the 
Bird-house  Valentine,  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  7.  Cut 
the  foundation  of  the  bird-house  about  eight 
inches  high  and  six  inches  wide,  using  either 
a  very  dark  green  or  a  very  dark  brown  paper. 
Paste  the  little  dark  circle  in  the  gable.  The 
next  step  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  light-colored  paper, 
preferably  light  brown  or  tan,  9  inches  by  4}^ 
inches,  and  fold  to  the  center,  for  the  doors. 
Paste  this  on  the  foundation.  The  hinges  are 
the  same  color  as  the  foundation.  Now  open 
the  doors  and  cover  the  lower  part  with  black 
paper  and  the  upper  part  with  a  very  dark  blue. 
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Plate  XX, 
for 


A  few  suggestions  for  the  making  of  amusing  figures  suitable 
upon  comic  valentines.  By  Glandville  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
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Plate  XXI.  Some  jolly  valentine  designs  for  coloring.  By  Florence  Pretz 
Smalley  of  Los  Angeles.  Drawn  by  request  for  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
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To  make  the  nest,  wind  some  finely  shredded 
raffia  around  the  first  two  fingers  and  paste  on 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  Spread  the  paste 
on  the  paper  where  the  nest  is  to  be  and  this 
will  hold  the  raffia  in  place.  The  eggs  are  made 
of  fight  blue  paper  and  the  little  birds  of  a 


folds  makes  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
valentine  stands.  Cut  the  hill  in  the  background 
and  the  little  bank  of  snow  in  the  foreground. 
The  girl  is  cut  of  bright-red  and  made  to  stand 
away  from  the  hill  by  two  paper  springs. 
These  springs  are  made  by  folding  a  strip  of 


dark  brick-colored  red  with  tiny  specks  of 
yellow  for  the  bills. 

The  doors  (removed  in  the  illustration)  shut 
to  hide  the  nest.  Upon  them  are  the  words, 
“A  Song  for  my  Valentine.” 

A  Letter-box  Valentine.  (See  Fig.  6.)  The 
background  is  cut  of  very  heavy  white  paper 
(6  in.  x  9  in.)  to  represent  a  snow-covered  hill. 
First  score  and  fold  this  paper  up  from  the 
bottom  1  in.,  then  score  and  fold  again  2)4  in. 
from  the  bottom.  The  space  between  the  two 


paper  back  and  forth  six  times  into  squares. 
The  envelope  in  her  hand  is  a  real  little  en¬ 
velope.  The  mail-box  is  made  of  bright  red 
also;  the  post  of  black  and  the  snow  on  the  box 
and  post  of  white  paper,  pasted  on  last.  The 
mail-box  and  post  are  attached  to  the  back¬ 
ground  by  two  paper  springs  of  three  folds. 
Paste  a  support  on  the  back  of  the  hill  so  that 
the  valentine  will  stand  erect. 

A  Floral  Valentine.  (See  Fig.  5.)  Draw 
the  two  hearts  on  any  heavy  white  paper  that 
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FROM  EVERYWHERE 


takes  water-color.  Place  them  on  the  paper 
in  the  same  relative  position  they  will  have 
when  the  valentine  is  completed.  The  secret 
of  success  in  making  this  one  is  to  paint  the 
flowers  and  stems  extending  over  the  hearts 
so  that  neither  looks  complete  without  the 
other,  before  any  cutting  is  done.  To  paint 


The  scene  must  be  painted  upon  the  same 
quality  of  paper  that  is  used  for  the  printing, 
as  the  pure  white  of  this  paper  is  left  for  the 
snow,  thus  corresponding  with  the  pure  white 
of  the  printed  sheet.  All  the  printing  except 
the  first  letter  which  is  illumined  with  gold, 
is  done  with  a  pen  and  brown  paint. 


So  shall  the  drudge  in  dusty  frock 
Spy  behind,  the  city  dock 
Retinues  of  airy  kings, 

Skirts  of  angels,  starry  wings. 

Ftpm  £»ier$Qiis  "Art" 


Plate  XXIII.  The  sixth  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs 
for  the  blackboard  vith  the  history  of  time-keeping  as  motive. 


the  daisy,  cover  the  center  and  petals  with 
clear  water.  While  this  is  still  damp,  paint 
the  center  a  dark  brown,  leaving  one  side 
light.  Paint  petals  yellow,  tipping  some  with 
brown.  The  printing  is  done  with  gold  paint 
and  a  pen.  Join  the  hearts  with  white  or 
yellow  ribbon. 

A  Landscape  Valentine.  (See  Fig.  9.)  The 
valentine  designed  for  the  eighth  grade  is 
worked  out  in  browns  and  gold.  The  heavy 
mounting  paper  is  14  inches  x  .5  3^2  inches  and 
at  the  top  is  folded  over  3  inches.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  fold  laps  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  paper  upon  which  the  verse  is  printed. 


COMIC  VALENTINES.  Children  dote  on 
them!  Let’s  teach  the  children  to  make  those 
that  are  comic  without  having  a  sting  in  them. 
One  element  of  the  comic  is  exaggeration. 
Plate  XX  offers  suggestions  for  comic  kiddies 
by  Master  Glandviile  Smith  a  nine-year-old 
pupil  in  the  practice  school  connected  with  the 
State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
They  were  rescued  for  readers  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine,  by  Rena  J.  Bruce  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  How  expressive  these  are!  The  one 
in  the  middle  at  the  left  placed  on  a  card  with 
a  heart  and  the  words  “Nobody  loves  me!” 
would  touch  the  heart  of  almost  any  lassie. 
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FROM  EVERYWHERE 


OUTLINE  VALENTINES  FOR  COLOR¬ 
ING.  Plate  XXI  gives  three  charming  designs 
by  Florence  Pretz  Smalley,  drawn  by  request 
for  the  School  Arts  Magazine.  These  may 
be  copied  or  they  may  be  obtained  in  quantity, 
printed  on  water  color  cards,  from  the  School 
Arts  Publishing  Co. 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XXII  shows  the  sixth  in  the  series  of 
designs  for  coloring,  by  Miss  Rachel  Weston, 
made  especially  to  help  teachers  in  their  ge¬ 
ography  work.  Here  are  Miss  Weston’s  notes 
on  coloring  the  Spanish  design. 

SPAIN.  It  is  a  f§te  day  and  Manquita  and  Don  Jose, 
with  tambourine  and  castanets,  are  taking  the  steps  of 
a  quaint  old  dance. 

The  sky  space  should  first  be  painted  with  a  wet  brush, 
then  a  band  of  deep  blue  across  the  top.  The  olive  tree 
is  green  in  which  there  is  a  hint  of  red.  The  branches 
are  brown,  of  the  same  value  as  the  foliage.  The  distant 
houses  are  white  with  red  roofs:  the  trees,  grey-green. 
The  pool  is  the  sky  reversed.  The  rim  is  gray;  the  grass 
a  flat  tone  of  green,  grayed  with  red. 

The  children  have  dark  hair  and  olive  flesh  tones.  For 
Mariquita’s  lace  head-dress  and  over-skirt  use  a  wash 
of  yellow  ochre  in  which  there  is  a  touch  of  violet.  The 
girdle  is  deep  blue;  the  skirt  a  light  greenish  blue  and  the 
bodice  a  soft  yellow.  The  rose  in  her  hair  is  pink. 

Don  Jose  wears  a  black  cap  with  bright  border.  His 
suit  is  greenish  brown  with  creamy  lace  collar.  The  tie 
and  sash  are  in  tones  of  yellow;  the  stockings,  white, 
and  the  shoes,  black. 

In  the  letter  space,  red  roofed  castles,  set  with  little 
green  trees,  show  white,  against  a  grayish  background. 


When  all  the  colors  are  dry,  put  a  wash  of  yellow  ochre 
over  the  entire  picture. 

THE  CALENDAR.  The  Blackboard  de¬ 
sign  this  month  makes  use  of  the  Clock 
Tower  of  the  City  Hall,  Brughes,  Belgium, 
partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  clock 
towers  in  Europe  (begun  in  1282),  and  partly 
because  of  Longfellow’s  poem,  “The  Belfry 
of  Brughes.”  Standing  .in  this  belfry  the 
poet  heard 

“A  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower,” 

and  stayed  there  dreaming  of  the  past  until 

“  The  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined 
square.” 

The  latest  method  of  time  keeping  is  thus 
associated  with  the  very  earliest  in  the  same 
poem.  A  clock  might  have  been  placed  in 
this  tower  by  Henry  de  Vick,  the  father  of 
the  modern  clock,  before  1370,  when  he  built 
in  Paris  for  Charles  V.,  the  famous  horolog  still 
doing  good  service  in  the  old  Palace  of  Justice, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  De  Vick  was  cun¬ 
ning  enough  to  substitute  for  the  running 
water  of  the  clepsydra,  “  the  trickling  of  power 
or  force,  ”  as  Mr.  Forman  puts  it 4  His 
escapement  is  the  greatest  invention  in  the 
history  of  time-keeping.  The  king  was  so 
pleased  with  his  horolog  that  he  gave  De  Vick 
“three  shillings  a  day  and  aur-wed  him  to  slesp 
in  the  clock  tower!” 


4  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions.  By  S.  E.  Forman.  The  Century  Company. 


The  statesman  looks  not  where  the  wave 
Of  momentary  detail  swirled; 

His  hope  is  deeper  than  the  grave 
And  wider  than  the  world. 

His  hands  upon  the  wheel  deny 

The  wild  demands  of  circumstance; 
His  eyes  are  on  the  distant  sky 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  chance. 

Alfred  Noyes. 
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HOW  TO  DO  IT 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

“A  fool  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason.”  That  observation  has  stood  as  a 
keen  insight  into  truth  for  three  thousand  years.  If  one’s  final  word  on  a  bit  of  school  work  is,  “  I  like  it;  therefore  it 
is  good,”  that  one  may  be  a  “fool,”  or, — o  person  of  taste,  but  he  is  not  strictly  a  teacher.  He  may  win  followers 
and  imitators,  he  may  be  a  potent  influence  for  good,  but  he  does  not  promote  directly  a  greater  power  of  independent 
action.  A  teacher  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason.  He  must  have  facts,  processes,  principles,  laws, — something  the 
intellect  can  apprehend — as  the  basis  for  his  instruction. 


THE  FLAG  AS  A  DECORATION 
The  flag  is  primarily  an  outdoor  thing.  Its 
home  is  a  pole;  its  business  is  to  ride  the  moving 
air.  Its  colors  are  chosen  for  their  carrying 
power;  esthetic  considerations  are  of  secondary 
importance.  A  flag  is  intended  to  be  used 
alone  and  in  one  position  only.  Army  and 
naval  officers  do  not  hoist  a  half  dozen  United 
States  flags  on  one  pole,  nor  do  they  hoist  one 
wrong  side  up,  or  head  outward. 

When  the  flag  is  used  as  a  decorative  element 
on  a  book  cover,  program,  badge,  or  any  other 
object,  or  when  it  is  brought  into  a  room  upon 
some  special  occasion  where  its  presence  is 
desirable  temporarily  as  a  symbol,  it  can  no 


longer  be  in  action,  and  it  should  not  appear 
to  be.  Its  lines,  if  not  its  colors,  should  be 
brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  their 
new  environment.  The  flag  should  become 
a  part  of  the  decorative  scheme. 

Such  a  use  of  the  flag  as  that  shown  in  Plate 
I  at  the  left,  is  bad  for  several  reasons:  1. 
The  flags  appear  in  action,  and  that  action  is 
contradictory;  the  breeze  that  flutters  them 
seems  to  come  from  above  and  to  spread  out  to 
left  and  right.  The  flags  appear  as  rivals.  2. 
The  staffs  are  as  prominent  as  the  flags  them¬ 
selves,  criss-cross,  and  bound  together  arbi¬ 
trarily  by  a  diminutive  black  shield.  3.  The 
title  is  subdivided  and  its  parts  divorced.  4. 


Plate  I.  The  wrong  and  the  right  ways  of  using  the  flag  decoratively. 
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PATRIOTIC  SYMBOLS  IN  DESIGN 


EDITORS 


LIBERTY  AND-UNION 


I 


NOWANDAOREVER-. 


Plate  II.  Cover  designs  before  and  after  constructive  criticism. 


All  the  lines  of  staffs  and  flags  are  unrelated 
to  the  inevitable  verticals  and  horizontals  of 
the  page  and  of  the  lines  of  lettering.  5.  The 
central  feature,  the  shield,  the  most  attractive 
single  spot  in  the  design,  is  of  the  least  signifi¬ 
cance  and  therefore  of  the  least  importance. 

The  right  use  of  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
cover  designs  is  illustrated  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine.  Several  reasonable  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  the  flag  as  a  draped  symbol 
in  interior  decoration  are  shown  at  the  right 
in  Plate  I.  In  each  case  bilateral  symmetry 
is  the  law.  In  each  the  lines  of  the  flag  are 


composed  for  decorative  effect,  unity  being 
secured  through  parallelism  or  through  radia¬ 
tion  from  or  to  one  central  point.  The  shield 
if  used  at  all  is  made  a  central  and  significant 
feature. 

PATRIOTIC  SYMBOLS  IN  DESIGN 

The  'program  cover,  Plate  II,  at  the  top,  by  a 
seventh  grade  boy,  contains  good  ideas.  One 
is  the  use  of  the  arch,  symbol  of  perfect  co¬ 
operation  to  one  end,  composed  of  thirteen 
blocks,  suggestive  of  the  original  union,  a 
union  which  Lincoln  gave  his  life  to  maintain. 
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Another  is  the  use  of  the  three  symbolic  colors, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  as  represented  by  the 
paper  and  its  two  “printings.”  The  lettering 
is  bad.  Why  should  the  Y  of  “day”  be  made 
an  enlarged  capital  like  the  L  of  “Lincoln?” 
In  a  good  design  every  part  keeps  its  own  proper 
place  with  no  suggestion  of  crowding.  Here 
one  part  seems  to  have  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  another!  The  symbolism  of  the  arch, 
instead  of  being  consistently  supported  by 
symbolism  elsewhere,  is  rivalled  by  two  rosettes 
of  meaningless  spots.  Moreover  the  corner 
squares  appear  as  abutments,  not  well  construc¬ 
ted,  pushed  apart,  rather  than  held  together 
by  the  arch.  And  lastly  why  that  necktie 
crowing  over  everything? 

In  the  revised  form  the  title  has  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  of  its  own.  The  structural  element 
is  prominent  in  the  layout  of  the  page  as  a 
whole.  The  design  is  composed  of  an  upper 
and  lower  panel  bound  together  by  two  strong 
enclosing  lines.  The  arch  is  not  realistic,  but 
purely  decorative;  the  structure  of  it  and  its 
relations  to  the  solid  wall  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  are  merely  suggested.  It  unites  happily 
the  South  and  the  North,  symbolized  by  the 
palm  and  the  oak,  the  emblems  of  beauty  and 
strength,  of  victory  and  integrity.  Each  of 
these  sprays  _  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  its 
odd-shaped  area.  The  lettering  in  the  lower 
odd-shaped  panel  is  well  related  to  it.  The 
lines  read  horizontally  as  they  should.  The 
long  line  rests  where  there  is  most  room  for  it; 
the  year  fits  happily  into  the  space  above  it; 
the  date  shortens  itself  conveniently  to  leave 
blank  areas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  design  where 
they  are  needed.  The  three  colors  have  been 
preserved,  but  without  the  effect  of  stripes. 


In  the  boy’s  design  the  vertical  white  stripes 
in  the  lower  part  first  catch  the  eye.  They 
are  impertinent.  In  the  revised  design  the 
stars  shine!  But  “Lincoln  Day”  holds  first 
place  above  them. 

The  booklet  cover  was  designed  by  a  seventh 
grade  girl.  She  was  timid!  She  had  ideas  but 
was  afraid  to  .express  them.  (She  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  afraid  of  the  cannons!) 
She  professes  “Liberty  and  Union,”  but  she 
hangs  out  two  opposing  flags!  She  has  bands 
binding  her  design  together  top  and  bottom, 
but  they  are  insignificant.  Her  olive  branches 
are  leaves  without  adequate  support.  And 
as  a  final  contradiction  to  “Liberty  and  Union” 
her  binding  tape  is  knotted  into  two  rival 
hair-ribbons! 

In  the  revised  form  the  bands  top  and  bottom 
are  “Liberty  and  Union”  and  “Now  and  For¬ 
ever.”  The  monogram  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  two  letters  made  one,  occupies  the  position 
of  honor.  The  two  olive  branches  make  one 
victor’s  wreath;  behind  which  are  seen  the  two 
cannons  with  the  ammunition  merged  into  one 
symbol,  meaning  united  defence  against  all 
comers.  The  black  of  the  cannons  is  repeated 
top  and  bottom  in  the  horizontal  bands  to 
distribute  it,  but  made  more  emphatic  in  the 
head-band,  because  that  should  have  the  great¬ 
er  prominence  and  because  it  is  needed  there 
to  bring  the  balance  of  attractions  central  upon 
the  monogram,  not  below  it.  Lastly  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  good,  readable,  and  decorative  in  effect. 
The  three  values  again  suggest  the  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  add  richness  to  the  design. 

It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  of 
design  to  discover  ideas  and  nurture  them  into 
beautiful  form. 


“HELMHOLTZ  SAYS,  ‘NO  DOUBT  IS  NOW  ENTERTAINED  THAT 
BEAUTY  IS  SUBJECT  TO  LAWS  AND  RULES  DEPENDENT  ON  THE 
NATURE  OF  HUMAN  INTELLIGENCE.  THE  DIFFICULTY  CONSISTS 
IN  THE  FACT  THAT  THESE  LAWS  AND  RULES,  ON  WHOSE  FULFILMENT 
BEAUTY  DEPENDS,  ARE  NOT  CONSCIOUSLY  PRESENT  IN  THE  MIND 
OF  THE  ARTIST  WHO  CREATES  THE  WORK,  OR  OF  THE  OBSERVER 
WHO  CONTEMPLATES  IT.’  NEVERTHELESS  THEY  ARE  DISCOVER¬ 
ABLE,  AND  CAN  BE  FORMULATED,  AFTER  A  FASHION.  WE  HAVE 
ONLY  TO  READ  ARIGHT  THE  LESSON  OF  THE  GOOD  LAW  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  PORTRAYED  IN  THE  VAST  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  NATURE  AND 
OF  ART  ”  Claude  Bragdon. 
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ART-CRAFT  LITERATURj 


TO-DAY,  XT  PAYS  TO  READ.  READ  FIRST,  THEN  FOR  PROFIT,— FOR  THE 
PROFIT  OF  YOUR  HAND  AND  BRAIN,  THAT  YOU  MAY  GO  FARTHER, 
DO  MORE,  AND  PLAY  YOUR  PART  BETTER  IN  THE  WORLD  WHERE 
THE  THING  BEST  WORTH  WHILE  IS  THE  DOING  OF  THE  UTMOST 
WHICH  THE  POWERS  GIVEN  YOU  AT  BIRTH  PERMIT.  John  Cotton  Dana. 


Dramatization  in  Schools 

IF  you  can  afford  but  one  book  on  the  subject 
it  would  better  be  *Festivals  and  Plays, 
by  Percival  Chubb  and  his  associates  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York.  This 
volume  is  not  only  delightful  and  scholarly, 
but  born  of  experience  and  reared  in  a  large 
family,  as  it  were.  While  it  is  primarily  Mr. 
Chubb’s  volume,  it  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  constructive  criticism  and  suggestion  of  a 
notable  group  of  efficient  people.  The  book 
acquires  additional  value  from  its  extensive 
classified  bibliography,  including  references  to 
illustrate  magazine  articles.  Mr.  James  Hall, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Maga¬ 
zine,  contributes  Part  III  dealing  with  Art 
in  the  Festival. 

Another  helpful  recent  book  is  *Pageants 
and  Pageantry,  by  Esther  Willard  Bates, 
with  an  introduction  by  William  Orr,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 
This  book  gives  the  complete  text  for  five  differ¬ 
ent  pageants,  together  with  full  directions  for 
producing  them. 

The  material  for  an  effective  presentation 
of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  to  be  found  in 
attractive  form  in  a  pamphlet  called  My  Flag, 
illustrated  in  gray  and  color,  by  the  Keystone 
Type  Foundry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  source  book  for  dramatizations  of  the 
victories  of  peace,  is  a  praiseworthy  little  vol¬ 
ume  *Stories  of  Useful  Inventions,  by  S. 
E.  Forman,  published  by  the  Century  Company 
at  60  cents.  Sixteen  chapters,  illustrated,  deal 
with  the  history  of  the  match,  stove,  lamp, 
forge,  steam-engine,  plow,  reaper,  mill,  loom, 


house,  carriage,  boat,  clock,  book,  and  the 
message.  The  illustrations  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  value,  especially  to  teachers  of  history 
and  of  drawing  and  handicraft. 

Art  Appreciation 

Athens,  the  Violet  Crowned,  is  the  title 
of  a  handsome  volume  by  Lilian  Whiting,1  sure 
to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those  interested  in 
art.  The  book  does  not,  however,  confine  itself 
to  Greek  art  by  any  means.  Among  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  found  The  Story  of  Dr.  Schliemann, 
the  Archaeological  Schools  in  Athens,  Contem¬ 
porary  Literature  in  Greece,  The  Royal  Family 
of  Greece,  and  The  Progress  of  Greece.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  the  author  says: 

“Athens  has  been  so  traditionally  the  city 
of  a  glorious  antiquity,  the  theater  of  an  his¬ 
toric  past,  that  it  seems  an  anomaly  to  regard 
her  as  a  city  of  the  future.  Yet  her  outlook 
is  towards  progress  and  not  towards  retrogres¬ 
sion.  Her  face  is  turned  to  the  rising,  not  to 
the  setting  sun.  The  goddess  Athena,  ‘the 
goddess  of  many  thoughts,  ’  still  watches  from 
her  Holy  Hill  over  Athenian  destiny  *  *  * 

The  message  of  Greece  to  the  modern  world 
can  never  be  misinterpreted.  It  stands  for 
all  that  is  noblest  in  development  and  destiny. 
As  life  both  individually  and  nationally,  rises 
higher,  the  enormous  debt  that  is  owed  to  Greek 
culture  will  become  more  conspicuously  recog¬ 
nized.  All  that  has  made  the  Greek  life  of  the 
past  the  supreme  expression  of  mankind  is 
immortal  and  can  never  be  lost.” 

From  this  fine  tribute  can  be  judged  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  author  has 
written  her  book.  j  H 


*  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  are  starred  (*)  and  added 
o  e  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company 
at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Abts  Magazine. 

1  Illustrated,  36  plates  from  photographs.  Little  Brown  &  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 
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Athens  and  its  Monuments.2  is  another 
good  book  in  the  same  field  but  written  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Its  author,  Charles 
Heald  Wheeler,  is  connected  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa.  Long  periods  of  residence  in 
Athens,  and  many  years  of  research  have 
enabled  him  to  present  a  reliable  view  of  all 
the  most  important  sites  and  buildings  known 
from  remains  or  from  references  to  them  in 
Greek  literature.  “Athens”  is  interpreted 
broadly  to  include  not  only  the  Acropolis,  the 
Agora,  Areopagus  and  the  courts,  but  the 
cemeteries,  the  academy,  the  Piralus  and  the 
parts.  It  is  an  authoritative  handbook. 

Among  recent  books  dealing  with  pictures 
the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  *The 
Gospel  Story  in  Art,  by  John  LaFarge, 
written  by  the  artist  shortly  before  his  death. 
Based  on  wide  observation  and  profound 
knowledge,  this  book  sets  forth  with  rare  beau¬ 
ty  the  Christianity  of  nineteen  hundred  years 
as  seen  by  artists.  Elaborately  bound  in 
decorated  cloth,  with  eighty  full-page  plates. 
Price  $5,  carriage  extra. 

Famous  Pictures,  by  Charles  L.  Barstow, 
“is  designed  to  aid  young  people  to  form  defi¬ 
nite  artistic  opinions  of  their  own.”  Seventy- 
five  masterpieces  are  reproduced  in  halftone 
as  illustrations.  Price  60  cents.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co. 

How  to  Judge  Pictures,  by  Margaret 
Thomas,  is  another  60-cent  book,  written  to 
enable  people  “to  form  a  more  discriminating 
criticism,  and  to  pronounce  a  more  profound 
admiration  or  less  brutal  condemnation”  of 
works  of  art.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

Legendary  Lore  and  Peeps  at  Pictures. 
is  the  somewhat  effected  title  of  an  attractive 
little  gift  book  printed  in  two  colors  on  milked- 
coffee-colored  paper,  and  published  by  The 
Crafters  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  a  chatty  enter¬ 
taining  mixture  of  fact  and  fairy  tale,  after  the 
manner  of  “Little  Journeys,”  only  more 
nfiive.  By  Effie  Seachrest.  Illustrated  by  a 
dozen  halftones  tipped  in. 

Posters.  A  critical  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  poster  design  in  continental  Europe, 


England,  and  America,  is  the  title  of  Charles 
Matlock  Price’s  vigorous  and  thorough  treatise 
on  this  phase  of  commercial  art,  published  by 
Stoddard  and  Bricka,  New  York,  in  a  limited 
edition,  at  $15  per  volume.  It  has  162  repro¬ 
ductions  of  posters.  42  in  color.  A  valuable 
book  of  reference. 

The  Why  of  Things  Esthetic 

Foremost  among  the  latest  books  in  this 
field  must  be  placed  The  Philosophy  op  Art, 
by^Edward  Howard  Griggs.3  This  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  four  of  the  major  arts,  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Griggs,  and  like  his  lec¬ 
tures  is  entertaining,  instructive,  and  filled 
with  references  to  things  that  a  person  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with.  Its  aim 
is  to  show  what  art  is  and  what  it  means, 
“that  beauty  is  the  most  useful  thing  we 
know,”  and  that  all  art  is  for  fife’s  sake.  It 
is  a  book  for  people  who  are  intellectually  and 
spiritually  ambitious.  The  nineteen  chapters 
range  over  wide  fields  of  thought,  including 
among  others  these  important  subjects:  The 
Expression  of  Human  Life  in  Art,  Primitive 
Sources  of  Art,  Defining  Forces  Behind  Art, 
The  Epoch,  The  Unique  Function  of  Each  Fine 
Art,  and  The  Dangers  of  Art.  It  is  evident 
that  the  task  attempted  in  such  a  book  is  no 
easy  one.  The  man,  who  can  bring  to  four  arts 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  treat  them  all  j  ustly 
is  rare,  indeed.  One  schooled  in  painting 
raises  his  brows  when  he  comes  to  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Griggs  that  Meissonier’s  Fried- 
land  1807  is  to  him  the  greatest  painting  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Gallery,  and  again 
later  when  he  says  of  it  “What  intense  sensuous 
delight  there  is  in  the  marvelous  grouping  of 
colors,  the  play  of  fight,  the  beauty  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  and  standing  horses,  the  bodies  and  faces 
of  the  soldiers,  the  shimmer  of  the  very  grass 
blades  before  the  horses’  feet.”  We  fear  few 
art  critics  and  fewer  painters  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Griggs  here.  But  such  occasional 
statements  that  give  one  pause  do  not  take 
away  from  the  interest  of  the  book.  They 
rather  add  to  its  suggestiveness,  and  provoke 
individual  thought  and  feeling. 


«  Richly  illustrated,  from  photographs  and  drawings.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $4.00  net. 
*  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  Price  by  mail,  $1.60. 
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A  second  important  book  is  The  Essentials 
of  Composition  as  Applied  to  Art,  by  John 
V.  Van  Pelt.4  This  is  a  book  which  relates 
especially  to  the  art  of  architecture,  and  since 
“Architecture  is  the  mother  of  all  the  arts,” 
it  contains  much  of  the  fundamental  truth 
underlying  all  art  practice.  As  the  author 
states  in  his  “Preface  to  the  first  Edition,” 
the  material  which  makes  up  the  book  was 
originally  organized  for  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Cornell  University  in  1897-1900. 
This  new  edition  is  brought  down  to  date, 
especially  in  the  chapters  which  relate  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  various  typical  mod¬ 
ern  buildings  such  as  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  book  can  be  recommended  for  study  to 
art  teachers  because  of  its  comprehensive 
character.  Its  name  indicates  the  scope  of 
the  work,  for  it  is  a  treatise  which  recasts  the 
essential  teachings  of  many  earlier  master 
teachers  and  shows  the  application  of  these 
unchanging  principles  to  modern  problems. 

J.  H. 

Some  Art-and-English  Books 

The  oft-repeated  injunction,  “Correlate 
drawing  with  other  subjects,”  is  in  these  days 
being  practised  with  success  by  the  makers  of 
children’s  books,  from  primary  to  high  school; 
in  other  words,  and  for  example,  from  the 
See  and  Say  Series,  Book  I,  by  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold,  Elizabeth  C.  Bonney,  and  E.  F.  South- 
worth,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  through  the 
Edson-Laing  Readers,  published  by  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  the  Riverside  Readers,  (Van 
Sickle,  Seegmiller,  and  Jenkins)  published  by 
the  Houghton  Miffiin  Company,  to  *  American 
Literature,  by  Wm.  J.  Long,  published  by  Ginn 
&  Company.  The  art  in  all  these  is  notable. 
In  the  first,  the  children  are  given  something 
worth  seeing,  adequately  represented.  Miss 
Clara  E.  Atwood  made  the  fascinating  illustra¬ 
tions  for  Book  One  of  the  Edson-Laing  Read¬ 
ers,  where  the  animals  are  as  intelligent  and 
as  human  as  the  children  themselves.  Book 
Two  has  the  distinction  of  being  illustrated  by 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hall.  The  drawings  are 
less  realistic  than  Miss  Atwood’s,  but  quite 
as  illustrative,  and  sometimes  more  decorative. 
Book  Three,  demanding  greater  faithfulness 
to  historic  detail,  the  representation  of  national 
costume,  local  scenery,  etc.,  was  illustrated  by 
Charles  A.  Lawrence,  who  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  have  his  facts  well  expressed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Lawrence  are  all 
represented  by  excellent  ttfork  in  Book  Four. 
In  the  Seventh  Reader  of  the  Riverside  Series 
one  finds  the  work  of  Pyle,  R6pin,  Franklin 
Wood,  J.  E.  Millais,  and  others,  while  among 
the  contributing  artists  in  the  Eighth  Reader 
are  Dielman,  Garrett,  Raeburn,  Creifelds,  and 
Yeames.  Such  illustrations  not  only  illumi¬ 
nate  the  text,  but  enlighten  children;  they  back 
the  teaching  of  drawing  by  furnishing  examples 
of  real  merit  for  children  to  study.  Mr.  Long’s 
book,  while  admirably  illustrated,  is  in  itself 
a  work  of  art.  From  the  opening  sentence, 
quoted  from  Bradford’s  “Plimoth  Plantation,” 
to  the  last,  from  the  last  sonnet  Longfellow 
wrote,  there  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  book. 
The  author  is  not  only  broadly  national  in 
spirit,  but,  fortunately,  is  artist  enough  to  see 
the  art  in  fine  writing.  He  does  not  reduce  his 
American  Literature  to  names,  dates,  and 
titles.  The  children  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  this  book  as  a  guide  will  be  likely  to 
appreciate  American  authors  and  their  work, 
and  to  hold  the  faith  that  our  golden  age  is 
not  necessarily  behind  us.  Every  boy  and  girl 
in  our  public  schools  should  know  those  last 
words  by  heart: 

“Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy  untaught 
In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  street, 
Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art, 

An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought, 
Fearless  and  first,  and  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart.  ” 

In  a  personal  letter  to  the  Editor,  the  Author 
said:  “I  tried  steadily  to  make  it  true,  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  spirit  of  my  country  as  well 
as  of  the  facts  of  literature.” 


•The  Macmillan  Co.  Fully  illustrated.  Price,  $1.75. 
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A  CIVIC  TRIUMPH 
The’city  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  home 
of  St.  Gaudens’  Deacon  Chapin ,  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican,  and  of  Webster’s  Dictionary, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  other  world-famous 
things,  has  added  to  its  prestige  by  the  erection 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  groups  of  civic 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
feature  of  the  group  is  a  beautiful  campanile, 
some  three  hundred  feet  high,  containing  a 
chime  of  twelve  bells,  one  of  which,  known  as 
the  Children’s  Bell,  was  given  by  the  public 
school  children  of  the  city.  The  dedication  of 
the  Group  was  a  brilliant  function  lasting  three 
days,  with  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  as  the 
guest  of  honor  and  chief  speaker.  The  cover 
for  the  program  of  events  for  Public  School 
Day  was  designed  by  Miss  Lucille  Ballard,  a 
high  school  pupil.  A  complete  exhibition  of 
public  school  work  including  moving  pictures 
of  classes  in  action,  was  an  attractive  and 
highly  educational  feature.  Another  feature 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  city  was 
a  series  of  five  Chime  Concerts.  Three  pairs 
of  bronze  doors,  at  the  principal  entrances 
to  the  civic  buildings,  containing  panels  mod¬ 
eled  in  relief  by  Gail  Sherman  Corbett,  depict¬ 
ing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  civic 
symbols,  claimed  a  large  share  of  public  atten¬ 
tion.  The  little  entrance  hall  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  with  its  exquisite  marbles, 
selected  and  combined  with  rare  taste,  shared 
with  the  great  concert  hall  in  the  auditorium 
building,  with  its  stately  proportions  and 
golden  ornaments,  the  admiration  of  all  the 
citizens  and  their  guests.  Mr.  George  Dwight 
Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Building 
Commission  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion.  The 
architects  of  this  notable  group  of  civic  struc¬ 
tures  are  Pell  and  Corbett  of  New  York.  The 
campanile  is.  undoubtedly  one  of  the  beautiful 
towers  of  the  world. 

AN  ART-EDUCATIONAL  SUCCESS 
In  a  personal  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
School  Arts  Magazine,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Kroh- 
mer,  President  of  the  Goes  Lithographic  Com¬ 


pany  of  Chicago,  said  recently,  that  since  last 
June  they  had  printed  nearly  a  million  copies 
of  the  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  of  the 
one-book-a-year  series,  for  the  Atkinson  Ment- 
zer  Company.  This  is  a  strong  testimonial 
to  the  quality  of  work  done  by  Miss  Seegmiller 
and  her  advisory  board,  Mr.  Perry  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Mr.  James  Hall,  and  Professor 
Sargent  of  Chicago  University.  This  series 
of  drawing  books  was  Miss  Seegmiller’s  last 
gift.  Some  idea  of  the  scope,  the  orderliness 
of  plan,  and  the  pedagogical  and  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence  of  these  books  may  be  gathered  by 
placing  the  eight  in  order  side  by  side  and  open¬ 
ing  them  all  to  the  first  page,  then  all  to  the 
second,  and  so  on  throughout.  Nothing 
essential  is  omitted;  nothing  useless  is  included. 
Every  drawing  is  right;  every  design  good. 
The  course  unfolds  logically  from  first  to  last 
and  from  grade  to  grade,  revealing  a  steady 
progression  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  primitive  to  the  best  yet,  and  all  with 
the  children  ever  in  mind. 

A  SIGN  OF  PROGRESS 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art 
Association  of  America  was  held  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Room  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  of  December. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  standardize  efficient  instruction  in 
the  Fine  Arts  in  the  American  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Its  membership  has  doub¬ 
led  during  the  past  year  and  now  represents 
over  fifty  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States. 

The  opening  address  of  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Prof.  Holmes  Smith  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts  on  par 
with  other  college  subjects,  and  suggested 
definite  methods  of  procedure  for  organization 
to  this  end. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Tarbell  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  presented  evidence  in  Greek  Sculpture 
of  the  free  and  direct  attack  on  the  marble 
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without  the  modeled  lay  figure  in  clay  or  plaster 
from  which  the  finished  marble  is  reproduced 
by  mechanical  process  in  more  recent  sculp¬ 
ture.  His  argument  was  supported  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  slight  variety  of  similar  forms;  by 
the  absence  of  marks,  suggesting  mechanical 
reproduction  in  unfinished  pieces;  by  tenden¬ 
cies  to  compose  figures  out  of  pieces  of  marble, 
rather  than  in  one  piece;  by  the  avoidance  of 
division  in  the  marble  through  conspicuous 


ing  had  no  place  in  the  college  course,  aroused 
much  discussion.  It  was  evident  from  this 
discussion  that  a  majority  of  those  present 
favored  technical  work  as  a  laboratory  process, 
supplementing  the  study  of  Theory,  History, 
and  Philosophy  of  Esthetics. 

Prof.  Arthur  Pope  of  Harvard  University 
gave  a  detailed  and  illustrated  presentation  of 
“Drawing  and  Painting  in  College  Courses” 
as  developed  at  Harvard. '  The  purpose  of 


parts  of  the  sculpture;  and  by  the  different 
depths  of  background  given  to  different  parts  of 
the  same  frieze,  suggesting  that  no  finished  mod¬ 
el  was  prepared  before  the  attack  upon  the  stone. 

The  subject,  “Fine  Arts  as  a  requirement 
for  the  A.  B.  Degree,”  was  well  presented  by 
Prof.  A.  V.  Churchill,  of  Smith  College.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Churchill’s  assertions  that  “History 
has  been  rewritten  on  the  evidence  of  Fine 
Arts  once  undiscovered,”  was  argument  for 
the  necessity  of  a  study  of  these  arts  by  those 
who  presume  to  know  and  understand  cultural 
development. 

A  paper  on  the  subject,  “The  Teaching  of 
Arts  in  the  College,”  by  Prof.  O.  S.  Tonks  of 
Vassar  College,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
technical  work  in  drawing,  painting,  and  model- 


these  courses  was  emphasized  as  cultural  rather 
than  professional  and  as  comparable  to  courses 
in  English  Composition. 

Professor  Sargent  of  Chicago  University 
was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year,  and  Miss  Cushman  of  Chicago 
University  was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
where  pageantry  is  invading  the  schools.  The 
view  published  herewith  by  courtesy  of  Praxis 
shows  a  group  of  happy  German  children  in 
gala  costume.  American  teachers  would  do 
well  to  note  the  excellence  of  design  and  work¬ 
manship  exhibited  in  the  trappings  of  these 
children,  all  the  result  of  their  own  efforts  under 
well  trained  teachers. 
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By  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 

First  prize  drawing  by  George  W.  Lull,  15  years  old,  grade  IX,  Walpole,  N.  H., 
in  their  Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 
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The  Editorial 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  YEAR 

ONE  publisher  in  the  United  State 
— one  at  least — has  an  infallible 
perception  of  excellence  in  literature. 
The  shelf  in  my  library  where  his  little 
books  are  grouped  seems  to  me  laden 
with  rare  jewels  and  fine  gold,  with 
pearls  of  great  price  and  opals  that  flash 
forever  the  colors  of  the  dawn  and  the 
glories  of  the  twelfthnight  stars.  Here 
is  a  quaint  and  charming  sample  of  the 
things  loved  by  that  publisher,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Mosher  of  Portland.  It  was 
written  by  Herbert  Trench,1  a  British 
man  of  letters,  still  living. 

CHORUS  AT  THE  GREEN  BEAR  INN 

Traveller.  Ruddy  old  Shepherd,  blithe  of  cheer, 
Chorus.  (Here’s  to  the  leg  that’s  lusty!) 
Traveller.  When  comes  Jo  you  the  pick  of  the  year ? 
Chorus.  (Mark  what  he  says  .  .  .  he’s  trusty!) 
Shepherd.  “When  I  watch  yon  Fire  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  roar.  .  .  .  ” 

Chorus.  (What  in  the  embers  dreamt  he?) 
Shepherd.  “And  sparks  flee  up  from  the  embers’ 
core.  ...” 

Chorus.  (Fill  up  his  can — it’s  empty!) 
Shepherd.  “While  out  on  the  moorland  gale  I 
hear.  ...” 

Chorus.  (Here’s  to  the  woes  we  bury !) 
Shepherd.  “ Some  Fiddle,  ranting  and  rovering 
near!  .  .  .” 

Chorus.  (Hail  to  that  fiddler  merry!) 
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Shepherd.  “  Yon  Fire,  so  great  and  so  quick  with 
glee.  ...” 

Chorus.  (Here’s  to  the  world  so  stormy!) 
Shepherd.  “Is  Love,  the  breath  o’  the  world,  you 
see.  ...” 

Chorus.  (Here’s  to  the  mother  that  bore  me!) 
Shepherd.  “And  .  .  hark  to  the  Fiddle!  .  .  That’s 
Hope!  .  .  Play  on.’’ 

Chorus.  (Fiddle,  we  send  a  chorus!) 

Shepherd.  “Idling  and  wheedling,  and  come  and 
gone!  .  .  .” 

Chorus.  (Long  may  it  march  before  us!) 

Is  not  the  pick  of  the  year  for  you  that 
part  of  it  which  whispers  Love  and  Hope 
most  clearly  and  persuasively?  To  me 
that  part  is  the  earliest  spring,  the 
Eastertide.  Each  year  I  find  myself 
anticipating  more  keenly  the  first  signs 
of  the  universal  resurrection.  I  rejoice 
in  the  lengthening  days.  I  like  to  search 
beneath  the  dead  leaves  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  my  garden  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  first  new  green.  I  visit  the  Indian 
spring  under  Booth  Hill  and  smile  to 
see  the  sharp  little  spears  appearing  a- 
mid  the  old  grass  in  its  spill-way.  I 
greet  with  joy  the  swelling  catkins  on 
alder  and  willow,  birch  and  poplar,  and 
the  lengthening  horns  of  the  skunk- 
cabbage  in  Bound  Brook  Glen.  I  listen 
for  the  first  notes  of  the  song  sparrow, 
the  bluebird,  and  the  blackbird,  and 
laugh  aloud  when  I  hear  them.  I 


1  Herbert  Trench  was  born  in  Avoncore,  Ireland,  1865,  and  graduated  from  Oxford.  He  is  a  traveler  and  man  of 
letters,  interested  in  education,  and  has  served  as  Examiner  at  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Trench  has  published 
several  little  volumes  of  poetry. 
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watch  for  the  first  fleet  of  wild  geese  and 
call  everybody  out  doors  to  hear  their 
occasional  “hello,”  as  they  paddle  past 
and  out  of  sight  into  the  northern  blue. 
I  bring  a  sod  into  the  house  where  I  can 
watch  daily  the  miracle  of  growth  and 
exult  over  the  novelties  it  brings  forth: 

“Life  out  of  death;  new  out  of  old.” 

Love  grows  with  the  buds;  Hope  bright¬ 
ens  with  the  flowers;  Joy  increases  with 
the  birds; 

“And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay.” 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  children  feel  dimly,  some  of  them 
vividly,  the  change  that  has  passed  on 
things.  Let  us  increase  its  significance 
for  them,  by  opening  their  minds  to  the 
visible  and  audible  wonders  of  the 
season.  Some  definite  suggestions  for 
doing  this  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  magazine.  Here  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  what  I  have  said  before,  that  in 
leading  the  children  to  appreciate  more 
keenly  the  beauties  of  the  world,  we 
ourselves  may  be  helped  by  the  esthetic 
seers  of  the  race,  those  whose  eyes  have 
been  keenest  for  beauty. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  ragged  old 
snow  by  the  roadside  in  spring,  but  not 
as  Emerson’s  eyes  saw  it: 

“When  the  bondage  days  are  told 
And  waters  free  as  winds  shall  flow, 

Lo!  how  all  the  tribes  combine 
To  rout  the  flying  foe. 

See,  every  patriot  oak-leaf  throws 
His  elfin  length  upon  the  snows, 

Not  idle,  since  the  leaf  all  day 
Draws  to  the  spot  the  solar  ray, 

Ere  sunset  quarrying  inches  down, 

And  half-way  to  the  mosses  brown; 


While  the  grass  beneath  the  rime 
Has  hints  of  the  propitious  time, 

And  upward  pries  and  perforates 
Through  the  cold  slab  a  thousand  gates, 
Till  green  lances  peering  through 
Bend  happy  in  the  welkin  blue.” 

We  have  all  recognized  the  first 
warm  rain  of  the  season,  but  does  it 
mean  to  us  what  it  meant  to  Bliss 
Carman? 

“Across  the  purple  valleys, 

Along  the  misty  hills, 

By  murmur-haunted  rivers 
And  silver-gurgling  rills. 

By  woodland,  swamp  and  barren, 

By  road  and  field  and  plain. 

Arrives  the  Green  Enchantress, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rain. 

*  *  * 

For  no  man  knows  what  power 
Is  sleeping  in  the  seed, 

What  destiny  may  slumber 
Within  the  smallest  deed. 

In  calm,  no  fret  can  hurry, 

Nor  any  fear  detain, 

She  brings  our  own  to  meet  us — 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rain. 

*  *  * 

On  many  a  lonely  clearing 
Among  the  timbered  hills, 

She  calls  across  the  distance, 

Until  the  twilight  fills 
With  voice  of  loosened  waters, 

And  from  the  marshy  ground 
The  frogs  begin  refilling 
Their  flutes  with  joyous  sound.” 

We  know  the  white  birch  at  sight, 
but  we  shall  know  it  better  when  we  see 
it  through  Lowell’s  eyes: 

“Rippling  through  thy  branches  goes  the 
sunshine, 

Among  the  leaves  that  palpitate  forever. 

*  *  *  * 

I  hear  afar  thy  whispering,  gleamy  islands, 
And  track  thee  wakeful  still  amid  the  wide- 
hung  silence. 

•  •  •  * 
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Thy  shadow  scarce  seems  shade,  thy  pattering 
leaflets 

Sprinkle  their  gathered  sunshine  o’er  my 
senses.” 

Thus  enriched  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
better  equipped  to  help  others. 

THE  TOAST 

Now  thank  we  all  our  Poets  who  have  given 
Their  magic  gifts  of  sunshine — woven  song, 
Here’s  loving  tribute  to  them, — the  clear  seeing 
Who  sang  of  Life  and  Love — not  Death  and 
Wrong. 

Suppose  some  power  Satanic  stole  our  sonnets, 
Or  buried  deep  in  mire  our  Grecian  urns, 
Suppose  some  blighting  wind  destroyed  our 
red  rose, 

That  song  for  lovers — gift  of  Ploughman  Bums. 

Just  fancy  if  from  this  gray  world  was  taken 
Our  Wordsworth’s  hoard  of  golden  daffodils, 
If  hushed  and  still  was  little  Pippa’s  singing, 
And  no  Keats  “stood  tiptoe  on  little  hills.” 

Now  thank  we  all  our  Poets  (safe  enfolded 
In  golden  mists  amid  the  hills  of  God). 

Our  loving  cup  we  pass,  and  thus  we  pledge 
them, 

“The  souls  who  felt  the  ‘stir  of  might  in  clod.’” 

Louise  Morey  B oilman. 

THE  BRIGHTENING  PROSPECT 

The  lover  of  beauty  cannot  but  re¬ 
joice  in  the  stretching  and  yawning,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  huge  American  public, 
under  the  callings  and  prickings  of  its 
better  nature,  for  they  betoken  a  new 
day!  Already  the  giant  in  his  half- 
awake  condition  has  allowed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  several  national  reserva¬ 
tions  for  wild  life.,  and  the  passage  of  a 
law  protecting  birds  that  were  being 
exterminated  simply  because  of  their 
beauty!  Perhaps,  one  of  these  days 
we  shall  have  as  good  a  law  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  our  birds  as  Marco  Polo 
found  in  China  in  1290!  Meanwhile, 


through  the  public  schools,  let  us  seize 
every  opportunity  to  acquaint  the 
children  with  our  sisters  and  brothers, 
the  birds  and  the  animals,  the  flowers 
and  the  trees,  without  whom  we  would 
have  a  sorry  time  of  it. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  TREES 

To  discover  which  number  of  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  should  be 
devoted  to  Arbor  Day,  the  Editor  wrote 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  for  information  as  to  the 
official  Arbor  Days  in  the  States.  Here 
is  the  result: 

ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  STATES 
Alabama:  February  22. 

Arizona:  Friday  following  first  day  of  February  or  April. 
Arkansas:  December  15. 

California:  March  7. 

Colorado:  Third  Friday  in  April. 

Connecticut:  Last  Friday  in  April,  or  first  Friday  in 
May. 

Florida:  January  5,  1912. 

Georgia:  First  Friday  in  December. 

Idaho:  Between  April  1,  and  May  1. 

Illinois:  April  19  and  April  25. 

Indiana:  Last  Friday  in  October. 

Kentucky:  April  2,  1909;  April  8,  1910;  October  27. 
1911. 

Louisiana;  February  9. 

Maine:  Usually  in  May. 

Maryland:  In  April. 

Massachusetts:  Last  Saturday  in  April. 

Michigan:  Last  Friday  in  April. 

Minnesota:  Last  of  April,  or  first  part  of  May. 
Mississippi:  December  10. 

Missouri:  Friday  after  first  Tuesday  in  April. 
Montana:  Second  Tuesday  in  May. 

Nebraska:  April  22. 

New  Jersey:  Usually  third  Friday  in  April. 

New  Mexico:  Second  Friday  in  March. 

New  York:  Friday  following  first  day  of  May. 

North  Carolina:  October  12. 

North  Dakota:  First  Friday  in  May. 

Ohio:  Second  or  third  Friday  in  April. 

Oklahoma:  Second  Monday  in  March.  March  15,  17, 
18. 

Rhode  Island:  Second  Friday  in  May. 

South  Carolina:  Third  Friday  in  November. 

Texas:  February  22. 

Utah:  April  15. 

Vermont:  Latter  part  of  April,  or  first  part  of  May. 
West  Virginia:  Third  Friday  in  April  and  November. 
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The  Editor  is  still  in  doubt!  When¬ 
ever  Arbor  Day  arrives,  locally,  it 
should  be  celebrated  with  enthusiasm 
and  concretely,  that  is  by  the  actual 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs.  To  insure 
this,  preparation  for  the  day  must  be 
ample.  The  teacher  must  begin  early, 
orienting  her  language  work,  her  sup¬ 
plementary  reading,  her  nature  study, 
and  her  drawing,  with  reference  to  the 
Festival  of  the  Trees. 

Some  of  the  States  have  done  much 
to  help  their  teachers  in  this  matter, 
notably  Little  Rhody  and  the  Empire 
State.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write, 
eleven  illustrated  pamphlets,  some  with 
handsome  covers  designed  especially 
for  them,  published  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Schools,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  between  1895  and  1910,  giving 
Arbor  Day  Programs,  with  reliable 
information,  appropriate  selections  of 
poetry,  prose  quotations,  and  even 
music.  The  recent  Arbor  Day  Annuals, 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  are  sumptuous  pam¬ 
phlets,  solid  full  of  helpiful  material. 
These  States  are  liberal;  perhaps  a 
request,  with  a  stamp  or  two,  would 
bring  one  of  these  pamphlets  by  mail 
to  an  isolated  teacher  who  can  write 
a  persuasive  letter.  The  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota  has  published  some  helpful  refer¬ 
ence  material.  The  Shade  Tree  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  done  good  work  along  the  same 
line.  Its  pamphlets  are  valuable.  Then 
there  are  the  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  ;  Education,  Washington.  By  the 
way,  in  every  schoolbuilding  in  the 


country  should  be  a  copy  of  “Teaching 
Material  in  Government  Publications,” 
compiled  by  Frederick  K.  Noyes,  which 
may  be  had  for  ten  cents.2 

NOTABLE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  color  in  this  number  of  the 
School  Arts  Magazine,  speaks  for 
itself,  as  color  in  the  midst  of  gray  al¬ 
ways  does.  The  pen  drawings  by  Mr. 
Hall  (signed  with  the  four  dots,  leaving 
a  white  H  between  them —  are  less  in 
evidence,  but  are  quite  as  valuable  as 
reference  material.  They  are  admirable 
examples  of  absolute  frankness  of  state¬ 
ment  with  the  pen.  How  perfectly  simple 
they  seem  to  be!  How  consistent  each 
one  is  in  its  character  of  line!  Who  was 
it  said,  “Art  is  the  purgation  of  super¬ 
fluities”?  These  tail  pieces,  certainly, 
are  not  clogged  with  meaningless  lines 
and  dots.  Have  a  close  look  at  Miss 
Cleaveland’s  drawings  of  toads.  Were 
you  ever  sure  before  of  the  anatomy 
of  a  toad’s  hind  leg?  Here  are  draw¬ 
ings  “to  tie  to,”  as  they  say  in  the 
South.  Next  month  Miss  Cleaveland 
will  tell  us  the  facts  about 

“The  turtle  brave,  with  his  golden 
spots.” 

Miss  Brown’s  drawings  for  March  are 
good  enough  to  imspire  a  new  poem 
about  The  Wind  in  a  Frolic.  They  will 
prove  useful  in  many  ways, — for  copy¬ 
ing  as  illustrations  for  language  papers, 
for  coloring,  and  as  source  material. 
The  figures  may  be  used  singly  or  in 
new  combinations  for  illustrative  pur¬ 
poses,  or  in  design. 


2  Send  a  dime  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a  request 
for  Bulletin  1913,  No.  47. 
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How  to  Organize  a  School  Garden 

By  Mary  Richards  Gray 

Los  Angeles ,  California1 


In  thirteen  states — Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  the  teaching  of  elementary 
agriculture  is  now  compulsory.  In  California  it  is  partially  so;  in  many  places  optional;  but  the 
tendency  is  all  in  the  direction  of  making  it  compulsory  the  country  over.  Many  teachers  abreast 
of  the  times  see  the  advantage  of  teaching  it  in  an  agricultural  country  to  help  solve  the  vexed 
question  of  the  cost  of  living.  Others  see  in  it  the  best  means  yet  of  bringing  reality  and  beauty 


into  school  work. 

BEGIN  your  garden  work  with 
lessons  on  the  “flat,”  a  shallow 
box  of  convenient  size,  preferably  about 
fourteen  inches  square,  half  filled  with 
soil.  In  reality  this  is  a  miniature 
garden.  By  means  of  this  explain  in 
minutest  detail  how  you  wish  the  work 
done  in  the  gardens.  Do  the  planting, 
cultivating,  irrigating,  etc.,  in  the  flat 
first.  To  the  “flat”  Mrs.  Larkey  at¬ 
tributes  much  of  her  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess  in  organizing  gardens,  for  with  it 
she  presents  lessons  in  every  grade,  on 
both  elementary  and  advanced  subjects. 
And,  besides,  she  has  every  child  provide 


Plate  I.  Useful  implements  in  the  teaching  of  gar¬ 
dening.  1.  A  float  A  flat  piece  of  wood  with  which 
to  press  the  earth  down  after  planting  seeds.  2.  A  flat 
with  a  miniature  garden  about  14"  square  and  4'5"  deep. 
For  class  work  a  sprinkling  can,  a  set  of  toy  garden  tools, 
a  piece  of  old  cloth  of  any  sort,  the  flat,  and  the  float 
constitute  a  complete  equipment  with  which  to  present 
the  most  technical  problem  of  gardening. 


i  Los  Angeles  has  wonderfully  beautiful  all-the-year-round  school  gardens  developed  for  the  most  part  on  vacant 
city  lots,  and  every  one  of  the  75,000  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  receiving  very  practical  training,  whether 
the  gardens  in  his  particular  district  are  in  full  operation  or  not.  Four  years  ago,  without  a  corps  of  specially  trained 
teachers,  Mrs.  Marie  Aloysius  Larkey  began  pioneering.  Last  year  the  Board  of  Education  reorganized  and  increased 
the  garden  department,  offering  Mrs.  Larkey  the  first  place,  which  she  refused.  Mr.  Clayton  Palmer  was  then  made 
head  of  the  department,  the  city  was  districted,  and  apportioned  to  Mrs.  Larkey  and  four  other  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents.  Now,  after  four  years  of  labor  in  organizing  one  hundred  and  fifty  gardens,  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Los  Angeles 
school  gardens  have  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land.  The  wonderful  results  obtained  are  largely  a  matter  of 
classroom  presentation.  This  comes  first.  The  garden  serves  to  give  point  to  the  classroom  instructions  and,  if  the 
parents  are  willing  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  helping  with  home  gardens  and  books,  the  child  gets  just  so  much 
more  practice.  The  following  little  diagram  shows  the  correlation  of  classroom,  garden  and  home  work,  and  the 
steps  to  take  in  developing  school  gardens: 

Schoolroom  Garden  at  School 


“Flat” 
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Blackboard 

Pictures 
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Books 
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Irrigation 
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himself  with  one  or  more  and  use  it  in 
connection  with  both  home  and  school 
gardens.2  In  the  classroom,  handle  all 
seeds  in  small,  glass  pill  bottles,  properly 
labelled,  as  in  this  way  there  is  neither 
waste  nor  litter,  and  every  pupil  can 
see  the  seeds  without  difficulty. 

In  books,  in  leaflets  sent  out  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  publications  of  your  State 
University,  you  will  find  all  the  technical 
material  you  need.  The  technical  part 
is  easy  to  manage;  the  difficulty  comes 
in  presenting  the  subject  to  large  classes 
and  in  keeping  the  work  up  to  a  reason¬ 
able  standard  of  excellence. 

Before  planting  the  outdoor  gardens, 
experiment  with  the  “flats.”  Let  the 
children  plant  in  them  a  number  of 
kinds  of  plants  that  can  be  transplanted. 
Make  a  cold  frame  outdoors.  This  is 
merely  a  bottomless  box  with  a  cover, 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  control  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat,  light,  wind,  and  water. 
The  cover  can  be  gunny  sacking,  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  or  any  kind  of  old 
cloth.  In  the  frame,  plant  seeds  to 
supplement  the  supply  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  “flats,”  for  some  pupils  may  fail 
to  get  results.  For  out-of-door  classes 
the  cold  frame  has  most  of  the  possi¬ 


bilities  of  the  “flat”  for  class  work,  as 
at  least  twenty-five  pupils  can  stand 
around  it  and  hear  and  see  what  the 
teacher  does. 

Now  as  to  the  equipment  of  the  gar¬ 
den  itself.  If  you  are  really  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject,  go  to  work  on  the  school 
yard  without  any  equipment.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  will  loan  you  tools. 
Mrs.  Larkey  began  in  this  way  while  the 
Board  of  Education  was  ordering  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  If  the  Board  of  Education 
does  not  see  fit  to  furnish  what  you 
want,  give  an  entertainment;  or  get  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  under  your  care 
to  donate  and  sell  all  eggs  laid  on  Sun¬ 
day.3  If  the  school  yard  does  not  con¬ 
tain  sufficient  space,  some  generous 
individual  nearby  can  be  found  willing 
to  give  the  use  of  a  vacant  lot  indefinite¬ 
ly,  subject  to  sale.  A  large  amount  of 
space  is  not  necessary;  as  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  character  building  rather 
than  returns  in  vegetables,  is  the  object 
of  all  the  work.  If  in  a  city,  the  authori¬ 
ties  will  pipe  the  lot  gratis,  and  cart  off 
the  rubbish.  For  a  dollar  you  can  get  a 
very  good  set  of  tools, — hoe,  rake,  fork, 
and  spade.  Hose,  wheelbarrow,  fertil¬ 
izer,  seeds,  etc.,  can  be  secured  without 
much  expense.  By  comparison  with 


*  Its  possibilities  are  legion: 

In  the  schoolroom  by  placing  it  on  a  slant  all  pupils  can  see  it  from  their  seats. 

Either  a  large  or  a  small  class  can  gather  round  it  when  close  inspection  of  it  is  necessary. 

Its  use  occasions  no  litter. 

With  it  conditions  can  be  controlled. 

Managing  it  is  not  an  arduous  task. 

It  reduces  to  a  minimum,  failures  and  discouragements. 

All  classroom  work  can  be  made  uniform. 

Home  work  can  be  made  uniform. 

Its  use  gives  every  child,  whether  living  in  a  one-room  apartment  or  on  a  ranch,  a  chance. 

It  provides  the  means  of  illustrating  every  book  lesson,  and  of  giving  point  and  force  to  all  technical  work. 

It  saves  time  and  wordy  explanations. 

It  centers  attention  on  just  a  few  plants. 

Lastly,  it  is  eminently  practical,  being  the  form  in  which  seedsmen  and  hucksters  display  for  sale  plants  ready  for 
transplanting. 

*  In  this  way  one  district  raised  the  sum  of  $13,000  when  a  new  school  building  was  badly  needed  and  no  funds 
available. 
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Plate  II.  The  plan  of  a  Los  Angeles  school  garden  100'  square.  (A)  The  compost  heap. 
(B)  Cold  frame.  (C)  Borders  of  sweet  peas.  (D)  Borders  of  African  marigold.  (E)  Rows 
of  hollyhocks  against  the  fence.  (F)  A  row  of  sun  flowers  to  hide  the  fence.  (H)  The  broad 
walks  of  the  garden.  (I;  Nurseries.  (K)  Community  gardens.  (M)  Individual  gardens. 


that  for  manual  training  the  equipment 
costs  next  to  nothing.  Cost  need  never 
deter  even  the  faintest  hearted. 

Ground  Preparation.  The  clean¬ 
ing  of  a  vacant  city  lot  entails  much  hard 
work,  and  in  connection  with  it  many 
good  lessons,  not  strictly  on  the  subject 
of  gardening,  can  be  inculcated.  Draw 


a  plan  of  the  lot  on  the  blackboard. 
Explain  where  holes  are  to  be  dug. 
Bury  all  trash  that  will  make  good  fer¬ 
tilizer,  even  to  tin  cans,  if  necessary. 
Put  the  big  stones  aside  to  use  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  Place  some  around 
the  hydrant  to  prevent  having  a  mud- 
hole  there.  Pull  out  by  the  roots  all 
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Plate  III.  The  way  the  children  do  it  in  Los  Angeles.  (A)  The  attach 
upon  a  vacant  lot.  (B)  Cultivating  the  garden  of  the  20th  Street  School. 


the  weeds  that  can  be  got  out.  Rake 
the  ground  clean.  Burn  the  rubbish. 
If  you  live  in  a  semi-arid  country  where 
the  rain  does  not  come  at  the  right  time, 
irrigate/  Do  this  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  by  turning  on  plenty  of  water 
and  letting  it  soak  into  the  ground.  If 
no  patron  of  the  school  volunteers  to  do 
the  job  gratis,  hire  a  man  to  plough. 
If  the  ground  has  not  been  under  culti¬ 


vation  for  some  time,  it  is  better  to 
have  this  well  done,  for  the  children 
cannot  spade  deeply  enough  to  have  the 
job  effective.  Besides,  for  novices,  the 
task  is  rather  too  arduous.  Put  on  the 
best  fertilizer  obtainable,  whatever  is 
most  needed.  After,  say,  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  even  longer,  let  the  children 
spade  the  ground  over,  rake  and  “fine” 
it  for  planting. 
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Plate  IV.  .The  Utah  Street  School  fence  garden,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  These  children  are  making  pictures  in  three  dimensions. 


Planning  the  Garden.  Let  each 
pupil  make  a  map  of  the  garden. 
Through  the  center  have  a  walk,  say, 
twelve  feet  in  width,  then  cross  paths, 
community,  and  individual  gardens 
6  x  20  or  30  feet,  ahd  borders.  For  the 
older  children  the  laying  out,  particular¬ 
ly,  of  the  main  paths  and  borders  can 
be  made  a  good  lesson  in  surveying. 
A  broad  walk  through  the  center  serves 
many  purposes.  It  gives  a  place  for 
visitors  to  stand  and  inspect  the  work 
with  ease;  and  for  children  from  other 
schools  to  come  and  have  the  work 
explained  to  them.  Here,  chairs  can  be 
placed,  and  lessons  conducted.  In  har¬ 
vesting  time  it  is  a  good  place  to  spread 
sheets  and  thresh  seeds  with  flails.  The 
garden  not  being  run  primarily  for  profit 


in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  space  for  this  walk  is  not  a  waste 
of  land.  Let  the  children  work  on  the 
planting  of  the  borders,  and  get  them 
used  to  going  about  the  garden  before 
planting  anything  in  individual  gardens. 
Give  the  kindergartners  a  community 
space  in  the  most  inconspicuous  corner. 

Cultivation  and  Care.  Transplant 
the  young  plants  from  the  “flats”  and 
the  cold  frame,  and  plant  such  seeds  as 
have  been  selected  for  the  individual 
gardens.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants 
get  well  up,  begin  cultivating  by  turning 
and  loosening  the  ground  around  each 
one.  Irrigate,  in  preference  to  sprink¬ 
ling,  by  putting  the  water  in  trenches 
in  between  the  rows  of  plants  and  letting 
it  soak  into  the  ground.  Plants  vield 
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Plate  V.  (A)  Slat  houses  at  the  Gardena  Agricultural  High  School.  (B)  The 
interior  of  a  slat  house  at  Gardena  Agricultural  High  School.  As  source  material 
for  nature  study,  object  drawing,  and  design  such  laboratories  are  unrivalled. 
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readily  to. cultivation,  “being  thankful,” 
as  the  Germans  say.  Cover  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  birds  and  too  much  heat 
and  light.  Spray  for  pests  and  insects. 
Make  a  shading  device  using  sweet  peas 
of  delicate  colors.  Take  sample  plants 
into  the  school  room  for  lessons,  and  use 
your  blackboard  freely  for  illustrating. 
With  reasonable  care  you  cannot  fail. 

Harvesting  and  Caring  for  Seeds. 
Gathering  the  seed  finishes  the  year’s 
work,  or  rather  begins  it  during  the 
first  weeks  of  September.  This  entails 
a  great  deal  of  painstaking  work,  for  it 
is  a  tedious  task  to  pick  seeds,  thresh 
them  on  sheets  with  a  flail,  or  take  them 
out  of  the  pods  or  heads  by  hand,  dry 
them,  put  them  in  boxes  or  bags,  and 
label  them  for  the  next  season’s  planting. 
But  it  is  work  that  must  be  done. 

Gardening  means  an  enormous  a- 
mount  of  manual  work  and,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  small  the  garden,  there 
is  always  something  to  do.  For  begin¬ 
ners,  choose  the  hardiest  plants  and 
those  requiring  little  expert  care, to  reduce 
the  possibilities  of  failure  to  a  minimum. 
In  Los  Angeles  there  are  only  a  few  days 
of  the  entire  year  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  work  out  of  doom.  Many  vegetables 
can  be  grown  every  month  of  the  year. 
Never  is  there  a  time  that  there  are  no 
flowers  in  bloom.  Continuation  classes 
until  five  o’clock  each  afternoon  make 
it  possible  to  keep  the  gardens  at  the 
very  highest  point  of  cultivation. 

In  the  Logan  Street  School  the  gar¬ 
dens,  typical  of  those  of  the  other  schools 
of  the  city,  the  work  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  just  about  a  year.  Here  there  are 
five  hundred  pupils.  The  gardens  are 
in  a  vacant  lot,  150  x  150,  opposite  the 
school.  When  the  garden  department 


went  to  work  at  this  school  there  were 
in  the  yard  about  a  dozen  small  syca¬ 
mores  planted  by  different  eighth  grade 
classes  on  graduation  day.  Now  the 
parkway  has  about  a  dozen  and  a  half 
fine  palms,  fully  eight  feet  high,  and  all 
round  the  building  there  is  a  flower  bed 
filled  with  ferns,  roses,  cannas,  papyrus, 
and  calla  lilies.  In  their  first  garden 
the  pupils  grew  lettuce,  Swiss  chard, 
onions,  radishes,  beets,  turnips,  and 
sweet  corn;  scabiosa,  African  marigolds, 
hollyhocks,  sun  flowers,  coreopsis,  alys- 
sum,  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums;  and 
started  a  nursery  with  palms.  During 
the  summer  the  janitor  took  care  of  the 
gardens  and  though  it  was  hard  work 
to  keep  away, — they  could  just  look  in 
from  the  street, — not  a  child  went  into 
the  gardens  or  molested  a  single  thing. 
After  the  harvesting  of  all  the  seeds, 
each  one  was  given  a  share  of  the  pop¬ 
corn.  Though  no  effort  was  made  to 
grow  a  great  quantity  of  anything,  there 
was  more  than  a  barrel  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  besides  all  the  pop-corn. 
So  prolific  was  the  first  year’s  crop  that 
there  is  sufficient  seed  to  plant  the  new 
garden  and  to  furnish  help  to  schools 
just  organizing,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
the  crops  did  not  turn  out  so  well  as  here. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  an 
agricultural  country  all  children  should 
be  taught  elementary  agriculture.  Those 
who  fail  to  get  instruction  lose  a  part  of 
their  birthright.  Training  in  later  years 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  as  in  earli¬ 
est  youth.  A  garden  is  a  part  of  nor¬ 
mal  child  life.  If  your  school  has  none, 
organize  one  immediately.  You  do  not 
belong  in  the  schoolroom  if  you  cannot 
gain  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience 
in  any  line  to  keep  ahead  of  your  class. 
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By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 

Statu  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 


The  pleasure  and  benefit  I  have  derived  from  long  study  ot  this 
style  [of  flower  arrangement]  cannot  be  overestimated.  Not  only  in 
the  perception  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  line  and  in  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  but  also  in  the  quickening  of  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  growth  of  all  plants  and  trees,  and  in  the  sim¬ 
plifying  and  improving  of  taste  in  all  directions.  Mary  Averill. 


Plate  I.  Plumose  As¬ 
paragus  in  a  three-inch 
paper  pot. 


ONE  of  the  great¬ 
est  steps  toward 
efficiency  in  the  work 
of  elementary  schools 
is  to  let  each  pupil 
have  a  little  garden 
space  in  the  school¬ 
room  where  three  or 
more  personally 
owned,  living  plants  are  under  his  daily 
care.  This  is  easily  practicable  in  the 
great  majority  of  present-day  schools. 

In  most  schoolrooms  there  are  at 
least  three  windows.  Just  below  each 
window  ledge  there  is  or  may  be  placed 
a  shelf  as  long  as  the  window  and  about 
nine  inches  wide.  Upon  each  shelf 
it  is  easy  to  place  two  shallow  zinc  trays, 
each  about  as  wide  as  the  shelf  and  half 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  window. 
Each  of  these  trays  is  readily  marked  off 
by  chalk  cross-lines  into  six  or  eight 
divisions,  each  division  giving  room  for 
one  pupil  to  grow  three  plants  in  three- 
inch  flower  pots.  There  is  thus  pro¬ 
vided  garden  space  for  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-two  pupils. 

Now  mark  off  the  spaces  on  the  front 
of  the  tray  and  number  them,  beginning 
at  1.  Make  a  list  of  pupils,  giving  a 
name  to  each  number,  and  let  the  pupil 


understand  that  that  number  is  his 
garden  space.  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  will  make  my  meaning  clear. 

With  this  simple  beginning  it  is 
practicable  to  give  the  pupils  many 
opportunities  for  attending  living  plants 
as  a  part  of  their  school  work,  taking 
them  home  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  provide  room  for  starting  others. 

While  it  is  not  essential,  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  paper  flower  pots  for  the 
plants.  These  cost  less  than  half  a 
cent  apiece  and  have  two  great  advan¬ 
tages  in  that  they  take  up  less  room 
than  clay  flower  pots  and  do  not  dry 
out  so  rapidly.  In  the  paper  pots, 
evaporation  takes  place  chiefly  from  the 
soil  surface,  while  in  the  clay  pots  it 
takes  place  also  from  the  sides.  In 
small  sizes,  in  a  schoolroom  where  heated 
air  is  being  driven  through  so  much  of 
the  day,  this  extra  evaporation  renders 
it  difficult  to  grow  plants  successfully 
in  small  clay  pots. 

Most  pupils  can  bring  a  geranium 
slip  from  home  as  a  start,  if  you  cannot 
get  the  authorities  or  some  interested 
club  to  start  the  pupils  with  a  set  of 
plants.  Three  good  ones  to  begin  with 
are  small  geraniums,  small  asparagus 
ferns  and  small  Wilson’s  ferns  (Petre’s 
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Wilsoni ).  Each  of  these  can  be  bought 
at  wholesale  for  five  cents  apiece  and 
a  local  greenhouse  man  is  likely  to 
make  this  price  for  the  pupils.  Many 
of  the  pupils  will  be  glad  to  pay 
for  their  own  plants  and  the  project 
will  be  all  the  more  worth  while  if 
they  do. 

The  greatest  good  of  this  work  will 
not  be  attained  unless  each  pupil  has 
the  personal,  daily  care  of  his  own  plants. 
The  watering  should  not  be  done  by  the 
teachers  or  other  pupils,  except  in  cases 
of  absence.  Individual  effort  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  be  encouraged.  The 
watering  may,  of  course,  be  done  before 
school  or  during  recess. 

I  find  that  this  general  proposition 
involves  the  asking  and  answering  of 
certain  questions,  and  to  save  time  and 
trouble  I  will  add  these  and  their 
answers  here: 

Question:  How  can  we  get  the  shelves 
put  up? 

Answer:  Apply  to  your  principal  or 
superintendent.  If  there  is  a  manual 
training  department  in  your  school 
system,  this  should  be  one  of  their 
stunts.  Any  carpenter  can  do  the 
work  at  trifling  expense. 

Question:  Where  can  we  get  the  trays 
made? 

Answer:  This  should  be  another  stunt 
for  the  manual  arts  boys  and  girls. 
A  piece  of  sheet  zinc  is  easily  cut  out 
and  made  into  a  tray.  Any  plumber’s 
shop  can  make  them  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifty  cents.  The  sides  should  be  one 
inch  high,  with  the  zinc  doubled  back 
on  the  inside  to  give  a  smooth  margin 
at  the  top,  and  a  firmer  tray. 


Question:  Why  have  two  trays  to  a 
window,  rather  than  one  long  one? 

Answer:  Because  the  short  trays 
hold  their  shape  better  and  are  easier 
to  move  to  a  safe  place  on  cold  nights. 

Question: ,  Will  the  plants  not  dry 
out  over  Saturday  and  Sunday? 

Answer:  Not  if  you  pour  a  little  water 
in  the  bottom  of  each  tray  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

Question:  What  will  become  of  my 
general  window  boxes  if  the  pupils  use 
this  window  space? 

Answer:  Put  the  window  boxes  in 
the  corridors,  offices,  or  other  general 
rooms.  The  pupils  have  first  claim  on 
all  the  space  that  can  be  used  to  their 
advantage  in  the  schoolroom. 

Question:  Will  it  not  be  better  to  have 
the  plants  in  a  separate  room? 

Answer:  Not  unless  the  pupils  visit 
the  room  at  least  once  a  day  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  not  then.  Weave  the  plants  into 
the  real  life  of  the  school.  Use  them  as 
a  basis  for  drawing  and  language. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  bring  into  the 
schoolroom  a  little  of  the  beauty  of 
living  things  and  a  real  life  interest. 

Question:  Can  these  spaces  be  used 
by  the  pupils  throughout  the  school 
year? 

Answer:  Certainly. 

Question:  What  other  plants  may  be 
grown? 

Answer:  A  great  many;  annuals,  per¬ 
ennials,  foliage  plants,  flowering  plants, 
bulbs,  and  wild  flowers.  With  the 
Editor’s  permission  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  specific  directions  for  some  of  these 
at  another  time. 
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After  the  spring-flowering  bulbs  have 
been  taken  home,  the  window  garden 
space  is  utilized  for  starting  seedlings 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  for  the  home 
outdoor  gardens.  Tomatoes,  peppers, 
parsley,  marigolds,  larkspur  and  ver¬ 
benas  have  been  the  most  useful  and 
successful  of  these  in  our  experience. 


circumstances :  some  tree  seeds  from  the 
street,  a  box,  a  bit  of  soil,  the  direct  or 
diffused  light  of  the  schoolroom,  who 
shall  say  these  are  out  of  reach  and 
remain  content  with  the  rule  of  rote? 

Tree  seedlings  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  many  of  them  are  adapted 
to  growing  in  the  shade,  rather  than  in 


Plate  II.  Zinc  tray  with  six  garden  areas  with  three  pots 
each  containing  marigolds,  asparagus,  and  Wilson’s  ferns. 


The  seeds  are  sown  thickly  in  special 
window  boxes  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  well  started  they  are  transplanted 
by  the  pupils  into  small  paper  flower 
pots  which  thereafter  receive  individual 
care  until  about  June  first  when  they 
are  taken  home  to  plant  outdoors. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  kinds  of 
indoor  school  gardening  is  that  of  tree 
growing.  Such  gardens  are  easily  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  any  teacher  who  wishes 
to  utilize  them.  They  may  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  under  the  most  adverse 


the  full  sunlight.  Consequently  they 
will  make  a  healthy,  normal  growth 
under  schoolroom  conditions.  Most  of 
them  grow  rapidly  so  that  the  children’s 
interest  is  intensified  by  the  change 
from  week  to  week. 

These  little  trees  may  be  grown  in 
collective  gardens  in  a  window  box  or 
better,  each  child  may  grow  his  own 
seedlings  in  a  paper  flower  pot.  In 
spring  the  young  trees  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  outdoors,  if  there  is  a  tree  gar¬ 
den  at  the  school,  or  the  pupils  may  take 
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them  home  to  plant  in  their  home 
gardens.  Even  if  the  trees  die,  the 
work  will  have  been  worth  while,  for 
the  result  in  the  experience  of  the  child 
remains. 

Several  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  may 


also  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  willows  and  poplars 
are  notable  examples  of  these.  By 
starting  the  twigs  in  water  the  pupils 
can  see  the  process  of  root  development 
from  such  cuttings. 


An  artist  is  the  confidante  of  nature;  the  trees,  the  plants  talk  to  him  like 
friends;  the  old  gnarled  oaks  speak  to  him  of  their  kindliness  to  the  human 
race  whom  they  protect  beneath  their  sheltering  branches;  the  flowers  com¬ 
mune  with  him  by  the  gracious  swaying  of  their  stalks;  by  the  singing  tones 
of  their  petals  each  blossom  midst  the  grass  is  a  friendly  word  addressed  to 
him  by  nature.  For  him  life  is  an  endless  joy,  a  perpetual  delight,  a  mad 
intoxication.  Not  that  all  seems  good  to  him,  for  suffering  which  must  often 
come  to  those  he  loves  and  to  himself  cruelly  contracts  his  optimism;  but  all 
is  beautiful  to  him  because  he  walks  forever  in  the  fight  of  spiritual  truth. 

Rodin. 


Pl.vte  III.  Wilson’s  fern  in  a  three-inch  paper 
pot.  One  of  the  best  ferns  for  school  use. 
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Spring-  Work  in  the  West 

By  Harriet  S.  Palmer 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Those  who  are  really  awake  to  the  sights  and  sounds  which  the  procession  of  the  months  offers 
them,  find  endless  entertainment  and  instruction.  Yet  there  are  great  multitudes  who  are  present 
at  as  many  as  threescore  and  ten  performances,  without  ever  really  looking  at  the  scenery,  or 
listening  to  the  music,  or  observing  the  chief  actors.  Q.  W.  Holmes. 


Harriet  S.  Palmer 


T  N  the  spring  there 
are  so  many  things 
for  us  to  do  that  we 
begin  very  early. 

The  third  and 
fourth  grades  make 
tree  books.  Each 
child  chooses  a  tree, 
and  thereby  hangs 
many  a  tale,  some¬ 
times  laughable  to  us,  but,  very  serious 
from  the  child’s  point  of  view.  We 
insist  that  the  children  first  look  care¬ 
fully  at  a  number  of  trees,  then  choose, 
and  keep  to  that  choice.  One  day  a 
girl  met  me  with  the  greatest  trouble 
depicted  upon  her  face,  and  said,  “Oh! 
Miss  Palmer,  what  shall  I  do?  My 
tree  has  been  cut  down.”  One  boy 
walked  a  long  way  to  look  at  the  only 
other  tree  that  he  knew  of,  like  his,  a 
mountain  ash,  because  his  tree  was  in  a 
neighboring  yard,  the  owner  of  which 
said,  that  if  he  came  again  to  look  at  the 
tree,  she  would  “set  her  dog  on  him.” 
Another  boy  had  a  drawing  of  a  bare 
tree,  made  in  March,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  book,  and  that  was  all,  except  a 
pressed  grape  leaf  at  the  end,  and  he 
wrote,  “My  tree  is  a  dead  tree.  It 
hasn’t  any  leaves  so  I  will  put  in  a  grape 
leaf.  ” 


Our  books  contain  drawings  of  the 
tree  as  it  is  in  March,  and  again  as  it 
looks  in  May,  as  well  as  drawings  of 
twigs  at  two  or  three  different  times; 
a  pressed  blossom  and  leaf;  a  note  of  the 
date  when  blossoms  and  leaves  appear; 
a  list  of  the  birds  seen  in  the  tree;  and 
a  few  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  children  write  all  sorts  of  things 
which  concern  their  tree;  how  they  play 
under  it;  that  swings  hang  from  its 
branches;  that  “it  is  eight  years  old 
and  still  stands  in  the  same  place”;  that 
“on  the  other  side  of  my  tree  is  another 
cottonwood  tree”;  that  “my  tree  has 
no  fruit  on  it,  but  the  blossoms  are 
pretty  to  look  at”;  one  girl  even  pasted 
into  her  book  some  green  plums! 

But  there  are  other  plans  for  interest¬ 
ing  tree  books.  One  teacher,  who  felt 
that  her  books,  made  according  to  my 
plan,  were  not  the  success  they  should 
be,  asked  me  to  come  to  her  room  to  see 
some  different  books  which  her  children 
had  made.  These  contained  drawings 
in  pencil  and  colored  crayon,  of  branches 
of  leaves  and  seeds  from  four  of  our 
common  shade  trees,  the  cotton-wood, 
willow,  box-elder  and  ash;  and  pages  of 
drawings  of  leaves  from  different  trees. 

In  the  eighth  grade  we  press,  for  the 
note  books,  the  flowers  which  grow  on 
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vacant  lots  and  on  the  prairie,  try 
to  learn  their  common  names.  Be¬ 
ginning  early  and  lasting  until  school 
closes,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  these 
prairie  flowers,  which  are  very  beautiful. 
Sometimes  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  mountain  flowers  brought  to  us. 
Of  course,  we  draw  and  paint  flowers 
in  the  spring  as  we  did  in  the  fall. 

In  addition  to  these  flower  studies 
we  make  different  colorings  of  our  land¬ 
scape.  The  higher  grades,  by  this  time, 
should  have  one  representing  spring  or 
summer,  another  autumn,  another  eve¬ 
ning,  and  another  night.  Our  last  work 
in  landscape  is  to  choose  one  from  our 
note  book  and  render  it  in  different 
ways. 

In  May  the  annual  Track  Meet 
occurs  and  the  lower  grades  have  great 
fun  illustrating  the  preparations  for 
and  the  events  of,  that  great  day.  One 
advantage  in  the  pictures  made  before¬ 
hand  is,  that  each  child  can  make  the 
representatives  from  his  school,  come 
out  ahead  in  every  race.  The  making 
of  pennants  for  use  on  that  day  is  a  good 
problem  for  the  higher  grades. 


In  the  fifth  grade  we  paint  skies;  in  the 
sixth,  sky  lines;  in  the  seventh,  water 
under  different  conditions;  and  in  the 
eighth,  pictures  of  different  times  of 
day,  weather,  and  seasons. 

Poems  are  selected  with  reference  to 
the  nature  drawing.  Maps  of  the 
school  yards,  pressed  leaves,  and  flowers 
also  go  into  some  of  these  books. 

The  children  of  some  schools  have  no 
magazines  in  their  homes,  but  thanks 
to  kind  friends,  in  most  places  we  have 
a  fairly  good  supply  in  school.  We  find 
a  year  of  Country  Life  a  treasure  house. 

Though  we  lack  some  things,  we  have 
a  splendid  park,  where  there  are  many 
kinds  of  trees.  It  is  an  unusual  park 
for  a  city  of  our  size.  Some  day  I  hope 
to  induce  the  Park  Board  to  label  the 
trees,  so  that  we  can  know  the  different 
varieties.  In  the  spring  or  fall,  the 
apple  orchard  in  this  park  is  a  sight 
worth  going  far  to  see. 

Our  question  is  riot,  how  to  find  e- 
nough  in  our  environment  to  use,  but 
it  is,  how  to  find  enough  time  to  use, 
even  a  small  part  of  what  is  ready  at 
our  very  door. 


THERE  IS  NO  RECEIPT  FOR  IMPROVING  NATURE  J  THE  ONLY  THING  IS 
TO  SEE.  A  MEDIOCRE  MAN  COPYING  NATURE  WILL  NEVER  PRODUCE 
A  WORK  OF  ART,  BECAUSE  HE  REALLY  LOOKS  WITHOUT  SEEING.  THE 
ARTIST,  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  SEES,  THAT  IS  TO  SAY  THAT  HIS  EYE 
GRAFTED  ON  HIS  HEART  READS  DEEPLY  INTO  THE  BOSOM  OF  NATURE. 
THAT  IS  WHY  THE  ARTIST  HAS  ONLY  TO  TRUST  HIS  EYES.  Rodin. 
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Progressive  Drawing  for  Little  Children 

ARTICLE  II  B1 


By  Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


THE  children  look 
at  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  swords, 
spears,  shields,  hel¬ 
mets,  etc.  They  can 
find  these  in  their 
reading  book,  “Vik¬ 
ing  Tales.”  Then  the 
teacher  makes  upon 
the  board,  drawings 
of  several  kinds  of  each  weapon,  while 
the  children  watch  her.  As  the  next 


step,  she  cuts  from  paper,  freehand, 
with  the  class,  the  weapon  she  has 
drawn.  The  children  make  several 
cuttings  of  each  until  satisfactory  ones 
are  secured.  These  they  mount  upon 
a  page  for  their  books.  (Plate  VI, 
Fig.  11).  By  the  time  they  have  done 
this  cutting,  they  know  the  shape  well 
enough  to  make  good  drawings.  These 
drawings  are  freely  used  in  the  illus¬ 
trative  work,  as  will  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  following  illustrations.  Several  typ- 
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Plate  VI.  Norse  details  by  primary  children.  11.  Paper  silhouettes.  12.  Drawings  in  colored  crayon. 

1  The  fir8t  articIe  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  December  number,  1913.  The  second  article  began  in  the  January 
number,  1914,  and  is  here  continued.  It  will  be  completed  next  month. 
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Plate  VII.  The  development  of  the  combat.  13.  Pencil  sketch  from  a  composite  blackboard 
drawing.  14,  15,  16,  and  17.  The  work  of  individual  children  in  pencil  and  colored  crayon. 
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Plate  VIII.  The  development  of  the  landscape.  18.  A  hektographed  copy  for  the 
foundation.  19.  Details  added  by  the  individual  child.  An  abundance  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Scandinavian  scenery,  displayed  in  the  room,  together  with  the  children’s 
knowledge  of  nature’s  coloring,  enable  them  to  produce  good  typical  landscapes. 
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Plate  IX.  Individual  work  resulting  from  progressive  studies. 
20.  A  sea  fight  at  short  range  with  re-enforcements  arriving.  21. 
The  ceremony  that  took  place  upon  the  naming  of  a  Viking  baby. 
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Plate  X.  Individual  work  resulting  from  progressive  studies.  22.  The  Vikings^ 
returning  home  after  a  great  feast.  23.  Another  sea  fight  of  more  than  ordinary 
^proportions.  Each  sketch  is  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  class  both  as  to  subject 
matter  and  arrangement.  In  this  way  the  children  learn  something  of  composition. 
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PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN 


ical  designs  for  Norse  shields  are  given 
the  children,  which  they  either  use  as 
they  are  or  vary  in  some  slight  measure. 
(Fig.  12.) 

The  children  are  accustomed  to  mak¬ 
ing  action  lines  to  represent  people,  but 
some  special  practice  is  necessary  in 
order  to  show  Vikings  fighting,  or  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  feast  hall.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  few  lessons  are  given  to 
illustrating,  on  the  board,  a  battle. 
The  picture  is  started  by  a  few  children 
in  the  class,  and  added  to,  day  by  day, 
until  the  board  is  full  of  these  fierce 
characters — some  hurling  spears  at  the 
foe;  some  falling  off  of  their  horses  be¬ 
cause  they  are  struck  by  spears;  or  some 
having  hand-to-hand  fights;  and  others 
are  running  away  in  terror.  Ships  are 
seen  burning  in  the  distance,  and  many 
other  interesting  features  of  the  fight 
are  shown.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  lines  in  these 
figures,  the  children  take  the  attitudes 
themselves,  and  are  then  able  to  rep¬ 
resent  what  they  wish.  Plate  VII, 
Fig.  13,  shows  a  part  of  this  board  work. 
The  value  of  this  comes  in  the  great 
freedom  which  the  children  show  in  the 
work  for  their  books.  These  figures 
can  be  filled  out  in  a  simple  way. 
Figures  14  to  17  show  examples  of  these. 

The  next  step  is  the  making  of  simple 
compositions  as  illustrations  of  Norse 
life.  Very  little  stress  is  put  upon  the 
drawing  of  the  mountains  and  fiords, 
the  children  are  left  to  represent  these 
very  much  as  they  wish.  However, 
in  order  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  go  about  it,  the  children  are 
given  hectographed  copies  of  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  landscape  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  18). 


From  the  many  pictures  which  are  be¬ 
fore  the  children  in  the  room,  they  are 
able  to  choose  the  colors  for  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  water.  Then  they  may  draw 
one  or  two  Viking  ships  in  the  fiord. 
Before  this  is  done,  there  is  some  class 
discussion  as  to  good  and  bad  places 
for  these  ships, — the  children  giving 
their  reasons  for  opinions.  In  this  way 
they  learn  something  of  the  elements 
of  composition.  The  drawings  are 
mounted  and  used  to  illustrate  a  paper 
on  the  Scenery  in  Norway.  (Fig.  19.) 

The  children  can  now  draw  readily 
anything  pertaining  to  Norse  life.  But, 
as  before,  the  question  may  be  asked: 
Has  the  teaching  of  certain  objects,  by 
a  series  of  definite  steps,  so  that  they 
are  learned  by  heart,  and  hav.e  thus 
formed  a  graphic  vocabulary  for  this 
Norse  work,  limited  or  made  mechanical 
the  free  expression  of  the  child?  This 
can  be  answered  best  by  the  actual 
work  of  the  children,  as  shown  in  Plates 
IX  and  X.  Fig.  20  represents  a  sea 
fight  among  the  Vikings.  It  was  drawn 
to  illustrate  some  story  written  by  the 
child.  Great  freedom  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  the  Viking  boats,  and  also  in  the 
action  of  the  Vikings  themselves.  Fig. 
21  shows  the  ceremony  which  took 
place  among  the  Vikings  when  a  baby 
was  named.  The  child  who  drew  it 
chose  to  represent  this  phase  of  Norse 
life  because  it  was  most  interesting  to 
her.  In  Fig.  23  the  Vikings  are  seen  on 
horseback,  returning  home  after  a 
great  feast.  One  corner  of  the  feast 
hall  is  shown.  Here  the  dragon  head 
is  used  to  decorate  the  hall  rather  than 
the  prow  of  a  boat.  Fig.  23  represents 
another  sea  fight. 
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A  NOTABLE  DECORATION  BY  FRANK  DUVENECK  IN 
THE  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


By  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Frank  Duveneck  was  born  in  Covington,  1848.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  student  under  Dietz 
in  Munich.  Returning  to  this  country  he  became  instructor  in  painting  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
School.  lie  was  the  first  of  American  Painters  to  make  brushwork  instead  of  crayon-drawing 
the  foundat:on  of  the  picture,”  says  Caffin  in  his  Story  of  American  Painting.  Mr.  Duveneck 
is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greate-t  portrait  painters  America  has  produced.  The  Art  Museum 
of  Cincinnati  is  rich  with  examples  of  his  work. 


THE  decoration 
by  Mr.  Frank 


Henry  T.  Bailey 


Duveneck  for  the 
high  altar  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral 
of  Covington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  consists  of 
three  tall  Gothic 
arches  side  by  side, 
flooded  with  purple 
and  gold.  In  the 
central  one  appears 
Christ  crucified;  in  that  at  his  left  the 
prophetic  ritual  of  the  old  covenant  is 
presented;  in  that  at  his  right  is  shown 
the  retrospective  ritual  of  the  new.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  three  panels  are 
filled  with  watching  angels.  The  three 
are  inseparably  one. 

In  the  center,  lifted  high  upon  his 
cross,  hangs  the  Christ.  The  distended 
arms,  the  drooping  head  thorn-crowned, 
the  limp  body,  the  marks  of  the  nails 
and  of  the  spear,  are  there,  and  yet 
they  do  not  repel  and  disgust,  they  are 
not  so  literal  as  to  be  horrible;  they 
fascinate,  they  lay  hold  on  the  heart. 
Every  line  and  tone  of  the  body  tells 
of  pain;  but  the  face  tells  of  something 
worse  than  pain.  It  is  not  distorted 


with  physical  agony,  there  is  no  unmanly 
yielding  to  the  tortures  of  the  flesh ;  but 
every  feature  is  written  the  anguish  of 
the  spirit.  It  is  the  instant  before 
death,  death  from  a  broken  heart. 

But  there  is  a  face  above  the  cross 
that  transcends  even  the  face  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  face  of  the  Father.  Seated 
upon  a  cloud,  is  the  Infinite  One, 
wrapped  in  a  majestic  robe  of  deep  red, 
crowned  with  the  sharp-angled  symbol 
of  the  triune  God.  Behind  Him  a  part 
of  the  eternal  cycle  of  His  perfect  exis¬ 
tence  is  visible,  but  the  rest  is  lost  in 
clouds.  There  He  sits,  an  overshadow¬ 
ing  presence.  The  thorn-crowned  head 
seems  pillowed  in  His  lap.  He  seems 
to  hold  the  pierced  hands  in  His  own. 
His  wondrous  face,  where  omnipotent 
will ,  inconceivable  suffering,  and  unutter¬ 
able  love  melt  into  one,  is  bowed  above 
the  head  of  Ilis  well-beloved  Son.  In 
all  that  affliction  He  is  afflicted. 
There,  at  infinite  cost,  God  Himself, 
through  Christ,  is  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself. 

In  the  presence  of  this  tragedy  the 
encircling  angels,  standing  somewhat 
withdrawn,  in  perfect  silent  order,  thrill 
with  an  emotion  so  tense  that  even  the 
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feathers  of  their  pinions  are  drawn 
tightly  together,  in  their  sharpness 
suggesting  a  crown  of  thorns  for  Heaven 

itself. 


ants  at  the  altar,  the  venerable  Bishop 
holds  high  before  him  the’sacred  host; 
but  his  devout  eyes  see  beyond  and 
above  it  to  the  Sacrifice  on  Calvary. 


“The  Passion,”  by  Frank  Duveneck.  This  photograph  was  taken  when  the  panels 
were  first  exhibited  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  before  installation  in  the  cathedral. 


Below  on  one  side  in  the  Holy  Place 
of  the  temple,  the  High  Priest,  bearing 
upon  his  breast  the  sacred  symbol  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  in  his 
hand  the  seven-branched  candlestick, 
looks,  with  his  attendant  priests,  to¬ 
wards  the  cross  which  all  his  sacrificial 
ritual  foreshadowed.  With  the  eye  of 
faith  he  sees  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  side,  with  his  attend- 


Steadfastly  beholding  that  object,  his 
own  soul  has  been  purified  and  made 
white.  His  face  is  the  face  of  a  saint. 

High  over  all,  central,  above  the 
suffering  God,  is  poised  the  white  dove 
of  the  Spirit.  From  him  the  golden 
rays  of  the  Divine  purpose  stream  out¬ 
ward  above  the  heads  of  the  angels, 
and  downward  into  the  gloom  below, 
touching  with  supernatural  light  both 
priest  in  the  sanctuary  and  the  bishop 
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in  the  chancel,  binding  old  and  new 
together,  showing  earth  and  heaven  to 
be  one  in  the  Divine  consciousness  and 
plan. 

But  here  we  see  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly.  The  purple  gloom  in  the  aisles 
of  the  bishop’s  church,  and  in  the  spaces 
of  the  priest’s  empty  temple,  becomes, 
in  the  central  panel,  beneath  the  cloud 
which  bears  the  Divine  presence,  the 
thick  darkness  that  covered  the  earth 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.  Under 
its  pall,  from  the  hilltop  of  Calvary,  a 
path  is  just  visible,  through  a  desolated 
land,  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem.  The 
high  mass  of  the  temple  is  traceable 
against  the  sky,  but  its  glory  is  departed, 
and  the  city  sits  in  the  darkness  of  sin 
and  death. 

i  « -  ■ 

In  the  whole  landscape  there  is  but 
one  figure,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Kneeling,  look¬ 
ing  upward,  with  hands  that  plead,  her 
face  almost  completely  hidden,  her 
figure  is  so  charged  with  emotion  that 
every  line  is  a  visible  prayer.  Such 
intensity  of  spirit  the  human  body  can¬ 
not  long  endure.  At  the  next  moment 
she  must  fall  fainting  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  The  placing  of  this  solitary  figure 
here  is  the  master  stroke  in  this  masterly 


composition.  Mary  of  Magdela  is  the 
central  type  of  sinful  humanity.  Here 
she  gives  supreme  emphasis  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  evangel,  namely,  that  each 
individual  soul  is  individual  with  God. 
None  is  truly  penitent  until  before  God 
he  confesses,  “Against  Thee,  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned.  ”  None  is  fully  absolved 
until  he  hears  with  his  own  ears  the 
personal  message  that  Mary  heard : 
“Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for¬ 
given  thee.  ” 

But,  after  all,  the  Christ  is  the  out¬ 
standing  figure.  Every  other  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  that.  The  artist,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  determined  to  know  here 
“nothing  but  Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 
The  alpha  and  the  omega  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  the  cross  and  its  precious  burden. 

Conceived  with  extraordinary  insight, 
composed  superbly,  drawn  with  a  sure 
hand,  and  colored  beautifully,  this 
memorial  to  the  artist’s  mother  is  a 
distinguished  addition  to  the  list  of 
successful  mural  decorations.  In  it 
the  pictorial  and  the  decorative  are 
held  in  just  balance,  knowledge  and  skill 
are  met  together,  “righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.”  The 
Passion  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  church  decorations  in  America. 
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■  VERSES  BY  MR.  MINER  WITH  DECORATIONS  BY  FENNO  FOLLANSBEE  HEATH  ■ 


Interpretations 

By  Leigh  Richmond  Miner 


ACQUAINTANCE 

A  sturdy  wayside  plant 

Leaf  by  blade,  with  hardy  grass 
Holding  a  closed  flower 

To  him  who  cometh  but  to  pass. 


FRIENDSHIP 
Steadily  from  the  seed 

To  the  vaulted  skies,  a  tree; 

No  sudden  burst  of  bloom, 

But  strength  in  constancy. 

LOVE 

To  bloom,  to  bear,  to  die, 

And  buried  in  the  hearts  of  men 
To  find  that  death  is  not, 

And  dying  but  to  live  again. 
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Make  the  Entrance  Alluring 

THE  FRONT  DOOR  TO  YOUR  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  IS  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSET 


T  WELL  remember  my  visit  to  a  certain 
school,  in  a  town  that  shall  be  name¬ 
less,  one  beautiful  morning  in  May 
when  all  outdoors  was  an  almost  irre- 
sistable  temptation  to  play  hookey. 
The  front  yard  was  without  grass — just 
a  gravel  desert;  one  slim  maple,  dead 
and  broken,  and  its  mate,  well  nigh 
dead  from  neglect,  stood  mournfully 
by  the  two  stone  posts  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  define  the  front  entrance. 
As  I  approached  the  rickety  wooden 
steps  before  the  schoolhouse  door  I 
noticed  an  abused  ball  bat,  a  shabby 
glove,  and  a  snarl  of  old  clothesline  at 
the  left,  and  at  the  right  the  dried  car¬ 
cass  of  a  cat,  that  had  evidently  been 
stoned  to  death,  and  a  tin  can.  At  the 
corner  of  the  building  was  a  pile  of 
ashes.  On  the  steps  and  the  ground 
near  them  were  scraps  of  food,  pieces 
of  crumpled  paper,  and  a  rag  of  ink- 
blackened  gray  calico.  The  glass  in 
the  upper  panel  of  the  door  was  broken. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I,  even  I,  under 
orders  to  visit  that  school,  and  well 
paid  for  doing  so,  came  within  one  of 
running  away  from  it?  Inside,  I  found 
what  I  expected.  A  slack  old  woman 
sat  behind  her  desk  calling  questions 
from  a  big  geography.  A  dozen  dead- 


fish  eyed  children  slouched  and  lounged 
in  the  desks. 

“What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Hon¬ 
duras?”  was  the  next  question. 

“What  are  the  chief  factors  in  educa¬ 
tion?”  was  the  question  I  wanted  to 
ask  somebody  besides  myself.1 

There  are  several  ways  to  drive  chil¬ 
dren  from  love  of  learning  besides  the 
too  free  use  of  the  birch  stick;  and  one 
is  to  make  no  use  whatever  of  the  birch, 
or  any  other  tree,  no  use  whatever  of 
the  stick  or  any  other  kind  of  trellis, 
no  use  of  any  of  the  countless  gifts  of 
the  spring,  to  make  the  school  grounds 
attractive. 

How  the  children  would  have  bloomed 
that  morning  if  a  man  like  Henry 
Lincoln  Clapp  could  have  invited  them 
to  go  out  into  the  May  with  him  to 
transform  that  schoolhouse  yard!  He 
would  have  initiated  the  work  with 
such  eclat  that  the  boys  would  have 
been  at  school  an  hour  earlier  the  next 
morning,  with  wheelbarrow-loads  of 
loam,  and  the  girls  with  potted  plants! 
In  a  week’s  time  there  would  have  been 
“Beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness”  in 
that  school.  The  front  walk  would 
have  been  an  invitation,  and  the  front 


1  As  a  contrast  to  such  an  entrance  as  I  have  described,  consider  the  plate  on  the  opposite  page.  The  illustration 
at  the  top  is  from  a  grammar  school  building  in  New  York  State;  that  in  the  center,  from  a  grammar  school  building 
in  California.  The  lower  Plate  shows  the  entrance  to  the  school  building  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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An  inviting  entrance  predisposes  the  visitor  in  your  favor. 
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MAKE  YOURSELF  ATTRACTIVE 


CHASE 


steps  a  welcome,  and  Wisdom  would 
have  looked  forth  from  the  door,  for 
“ Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
her  paths  are  peace.” 

How  about  the  approach  to  your 
school  building,  0  reader  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine?  Does  it  smile  a 
welcome  to  the  children  and  to  you? 
It  ought;  it  might;  it  would,  if  it  were 
given  half  a  chance.  You  cannot 
make  the  change  alone,  nor  can  the 
children;  but  together  you  can  make  it, 
and  in  the  making  produce  not  only 
outdoor  beauty  but  that  far  more  pre¬ 
cious  crop  your  salary  is  paid  you  to 
produce.  h.  t.  b. 


a  dressy  gown.  Cast-off  finery  is  an 
abomination  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  second  place  a  teacher,  and 
above  all  an  art  supervisor,  should 
exemplify  in  her  dress  the  principles 
she  teaches  in  color  and  in  design.  She 
advocates  grayed  colors  in  her  designs, 
then  she  should  use  them  in  her  gowns; 
she  teaches  that  certain  combinations 
of  color  are  harmonious;  she  should 
certainly  wear  such  combinations  and 
no  others. 

She  has  taught  balance  in  her  design 
problems,  she  should  illustrate  this 
in  her  distribution  of  color  in  her  cos¬ 
tume,  showing  that  a  very  small  amount 
of  brilliant  color  will  balance  a  large 
area  of  grayed  color. 

Again  she  has  taught  rhythm  and 
harmony  of  line;  these  principles,  too, 
should  be  carried  out  in  her  dress.  She 
should  select  lines  that  conform  to  the 
best  lines  in  her  figure,  rather  than 
adopt  the  exaggerated  prevailing  styles 
that  violate  every  known  principle  in 
design,  and  often  bring  out  the  worst 
in  a  figure. 

In  brief,  a  teacher  should  practise 
what  she  preaches  and  as  an  object 
lesson  is  the  most  emphatic  method  of 
teaching,  she  can  make  her  instruction 
clear  by  becoming  a  living  example. 

I  suppose  there  are  teachers  who  have 
to  live  and  dress  on  six  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  but  they  do  not  in  this  part  of 
the  country  I  am  glad  to  say.  No  one 
should  be  required  to  teach  for  that 
amount,  for  she  cannot  and  dress  proper¬ 
ly,  and  afford,  besides,  the  broadening 
culture  which  travel  and  further  study 
will  give. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mabel  J.  Chase,  Nutley,  N.  J 


MAKE  YOURSELF  ATTRACTIVE 

Among  the  requests  from  teachers 
who  read  this  magazine  came  one,  not 
long  ago,  for  an  article  on  the  dress  for 
the  schoolroom.  Being  a  mere  man, 
the  Editor  passed  the  request  along  to 
a  woman  of  his  acquaintance  who  has 
the  enviable  reputation  of  being  always 
well  dressed.  Here  is  the  result: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

So  someone  suggests  an  article  should 
be  written  on  the  dress  of  supervisors 
and  teachers  in  the  schoolroom,  and  on 
a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars!  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  there  is  sufficient 
material  for  an  “article”  on  this  topic. 
The  essentials  can  be  presented  in  a 
few  words. 

In  the  first  place  a  supervisor  or  teach¬ 
er  should  wear  a  gown  in  school  which 
is  suitable  for  work.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  homely  or  shab¬ 
by.  It  should  be  as  attractive  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  in  color,  material, 
and  design,  and  should  be  the  result  of 
just  as  careful  planning  and  thought  as 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

Be  not  arrogant  because  of  that  which  thou  know- 
est,  no  artist  being  in  possession  of  the  perfection 
to  which  he  should  aspire.  Ptah-hotep.  4000  B.  C. 


THIS  March  number  furnishes  suggestions 
for  work  in  all  grades  during  March  and 
April.  The  April  number  will  be  filled  with 
Maybaskets  and  other  good  projects  for  the 
“happiest  month  in  all  the  glad  new  year”; 
and  the  May  number  will  supply  hints  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  last  work  before  graduation  the  best 
work  of  the  year.  The  June  number  will 
anticipate  the  re-opening  in  September,  and 
will  be,  therefore,  a  real  “commencement” 
number.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  enable 
those  weeks  away  from  the  Home  Office  to 
receive  the  suggestions  for  a  month’s  work 
early  enough  to  be  of  some  service. 

Kindergarten2 

XCURSIONS.  Take  the  children  out  to 
play  consciously  in  and  with  the  wind  this 
month.  Draw  attention  to  the  scattering 
of  the  seeds  and  the  helpfulness  of  the  wind 
to  the  ships  at  sea,  etc.  Leave  the  impression 
with  the  children,  of  the  wind  as  a  great  in¬ 
visible  force.  . '  l.  H.  m. 

PAPER  PIN  WHEELS.  The  paper  pin 
wheel  which  always  gives  such  pleasure  to  the 
child  proves  a  most  fragile  thing  often.  It  can 
be  made  fairly  strong  if  right  materials  are 
combined.  The  coarsest  reed,  such  as  baskets 
are  woven  with,  makes  a  splendid  stick.  This 
may  be  obtained  at  any  school  or  basket  supply 
shop.  A  large  black-headed  pin  about  three 
inches  long  holds  the  pin  wheel  to  this  stick 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  Such  a  pin  wheel 


can  be  played  with  and  will  stand  a  little 
child’s  hard  usage  for  some  time. 

A  FAIRY  BOAT.  The  milkweed  may  be 
used  in  many  ways  for  the  children’s  pleasure; 
but  one  of  the  best  ways  is  to  turn  it  into  a  sail 
boat.  Wet  the  milkweed  pod,  run  a  sharp 
tooth  pick  through  a  dry  chestnut  leaf  and  push 
this  stick  into  the  end  of  the  pod.  Charming 
as  it  is  in  color  it  is  more  charming  when  blown 
by  the  wind  in  a  nearby  pond,  or  even  a  tub  of 
water,  where  the  children  may  blow  it. 

ANTI-CUTTING  WORK.  Many  of  us 
find  difficulty  in  securing  good  results  in  the 
educative  art  of  Kindergarten  school  cutting. 
Three  phases  of  preliminary  work  are  helpful 
in  bringing  a  class  to  the  point  where  they  can 
begin  to  use  scissors  successfully. 

The  first  step  consists  in  establishing  habits 
of  clean,  careful  pasting,  and  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  parquetry  and  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  pictures. 

The  second  step  consists  in  shredding  a  bit 
of  paper,  and  rearranging  the  scraps  in  new 
combinations  of  color  and  form.  This,  with¬ 
out  the  further  complications  of  control  over 
a  tool,  directly  strengthens  the  fingers  and 
provides  ample  opportunity  for  creative  com¬ 
bination  of  material. 

The  third  step  consists  of  snipping  and  a 
free  use  of  scissors  upon  valueless  material,  in 
directed  fashion.  When  pasting,  tearing,  and 
snipping  are  familiar  operations  the  class  takes 
up  cutting  with  pleasure.  Each  of  these  pre- 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied 
with  samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

l  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  1045  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Plate  I.  Covers  for  kindergarten  work  books. 

liminary  steps  admits  of  an  organized  relation 
to  the  program  in  the  earlier  weeks.  As  a 
suggestion  to  other  workers  the  following 
simple  series  in  tearing  is  described  in  detail. 

To  begin  with,  several  small  scraps  of  differ¬ 
ent  colored  papers  should  be  distributed,  and 
the  children  encouraged  to  reduce  them  to 
shreds.  This  they  do  with  all  speed  and  glad¬ 
ness.  Sheets  of  mounting  paper  should  be 
next  given,  the  kindergartner  rapidly  making, 
with  a  large  brush,  a  circle  of  mucilage  upon 
each,  and  insisting  that  every  scrap  shall  be 
laid  upon  the  sticky  surface.  This  lesson  may 
be  repeated  several  times,  early  in  the  year,  in 
connection  with  first  gift  and  color  work.  Red 
and  white.  Red,  yellow  and  black.  Red, 
white,  and  blue — with  increasing  interest  and 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Tearing,  like  cutting,  is  closely  related  to 
folding.  It  is  possible  to  keep  the  class  to¬ 
gether,  and  provide  for  the  individual  through 
irregularities  that  occur  while  tearing  along 
the  lines  made  by  the  diagonals  and  diameters 
of  folded  squares  and  circles  of  paper.  This 
series  of  folds  is  designed  for  three-inch  squares 
of  coated  paper.  Insist  from  the  first  upon 
economy  in  the  use  of  material.  Do  not  plan 
elaborate  tearing  and  mounting  for  one  period. 
It  is  better  to  tear  and  paste  one  part  today  and 
add  details  tomorrow. 

When  working  for  illustrative  effects,  one 
can  insist  upon  regularity  and  exact  mounting 
only  at  the  expense  of  originality.  It  is  wise 
to  arrange  for  a  parquetry  exercise  after  a 
particularly  free  tearing  lesson. 

I.  Yellow,  three-inch  '  square.  Fold  on  diagonal, 
tear,  and  arrange  like  butterfly. 

II.  Blue.  Fold  on  diagonal,  tear,  and  mount  one- 
half  as  “bird.”  Tear  remaining  half  on  diagonal  as 
two  other  birds. 

III.  Red.  Fold  diagonal  of  corners  and  tear  them 
off,  approximating  a  circle — apple. 

IV.  Green.  Fold  diameter,  and  tear  into  two  ob¬ 
longs.  Tear  off  corners  and  approximate  two  green 
leaves.  Make  stem  for  apple,  and  add  leaves.  Use 
as  fruit  border  in  room. 


V.  Orange.  Fold  diameter,  tear  in  two  oblongs. 
Reserve  one  for  body  of  wagon.  Fold  other  on  short 
diameter,  and  tear  into  two  squares.  Approximate  two 
wheels  by  creasing  and  tearing  off  corners.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  free  tearing  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  scrap 
of  brown  paper  for  a  horse.  Very  crude  attempts  must 
be  accepted  sometimes. 

VI.  Violet..  Fold  on  diameter,  tear.  Fold  again 
on  long  diameters  and  from  the  four  long  quarters  make 
a  chain.  Folding  and  tearing  into  long  eighths  makes 
very  good  chain  paper.  Very  useful  for  "busy  work” 
in  first  grade. 


Plate  II.  Jack  about  to  ascend  the  beanstalk  tothcGi- 
ant’s  dwelling.  Work  of  primary  pupils,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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FROM  EVERYWHERE 


VII.  Green.  Fold  on  diameter  into  halves,  long  quar¬ 
ters  and  long  eighths.  Mount  as  a  tree,  with  three  large 
branches,  several  short,  irregular  ones,  and  scraps  of  leaves 
torn  from  remaining  strips.  Apple,  orange,  or  Christmas 
trees  are  made  by  adding  bits  of  bright  color. 

With  this  series  of  exercises  the  child’s  power 
of  representative  tearing,  through  shredding 
and  folding,  should  be  so  developed  that  he 
can  begin  to  do  more  difficult  and  creative  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  response  to  further 
use  of  combinations  suggested  by  the  kinder- 
gartner.  Such  work  is  often  more  artistic 
than  the  cutting,  though  not  as  uniformly 
useful  in  making  the  whole  class  more  obser¬ 
vant  and  accurate.  I.  c.  f. 


Primary 

PRIMARY  children  need  no  urging  when 
it  comes  to  talcing  an  interest  in  the  out¬ 
door  world.  The  wise  teacher  will  select 
one  or  two  lines  of  investigation,  easily  worked  in 
her  locality  and  under  her  own  limitations,  and 
let  the  children  go  along  those  lines  only.  The 
general  topic  is  the  returning  life  manifesting 
itself  through  the  weather,  the  plants,  the  birds, 
the  animals,  the  insects,  the  children,  the  grown 
ups.  All  do  something  different  in  the  spring. 
What?  How?  Why? 

FOLK  LORE  STORIES  which  refer  to  the 
coming  of  spring  are  now  in  order,  from  “Mary, 


Plate  III.  Any  tree  silhouette  may  be  used  for  a  border  of  this  kind  with  arches  cut  to  fit. 


WORK  PACKETS.  Collections  of  work 
given  to  the  children  three  times  during  the 
year,  rather  than  once,  has  proven  satisfactory 
to  us.  Our  plan  may  help  you.  Plate  I. 

At  Thanksgiving,  each  cover  was  in  the  form 
of  a  barn,  with  its  big  door  (cut  A.  B.C.— fold 
C.  D.)  opening,  and  showing  on  the  first  page 
a  turkey  standing  in  the  door.  The  succeeding 
pages  (previously  cut  so  that  the  book  is 
pentagonal)  had  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  the  children’s  work  saved  since 
September. 

At  Easter  the  cover  was  a  chicken-coop  with 
bars  cut  out  so  that  the  chickens  mounted  on 
the  first  page  were  peeping  through,  and  the 
book  contained  the  winter’s  work. 

In  June  the  children  sewed  a  border  of  flow¬ 
ers,  for  the  cover  and  the  book  contained  the 
spring  work.  p.  s. 

EASTER  PROJECTS.  Some  of  the  work 
outlined  for  Primary  grades  will  not  be  found 
too  difficult  for  kindergarten  children  if  proper¬ 
ly  translated  by  a  kindergarten  teacher. 


Mary,  quite  contrary,”  to  “John  Barleycorn.” 
Plate  II  shows  a  Jack-and-the-Beanstalk  pro¬ 
ject  from  Springfield,  Mass.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Newell,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  has  to  say 
about  it: 

This  story  is  one  of  those  learned  by  the  pupils,  drama¬ 
tized,  illustrated  and  pictured  inside  of  milliner  boxes. 

A.  The  sky,  clouds,  hill,  ground  and  house  are  all 
drawn  with  colored  crayon  and  pasted  against  the  interior 
of  the  box.  The  bean-stalk  is  made  of  twisted  paper  and 
pasted  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  the  box.  Jack  is  a  free 
paper  cutting  colored  with  crayons  and  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  ready  to  ascend  the  stalk. 

B.  The  interior  of  the  giant’s  house. 

The  wall  paper,  windows  and  plants  are  all  drawn  and 
pasted  to  the  interior  of  the  box.  The  stove,  table,  and 
chairs  are  made  of  construction  paper.  The  hen  and 
dish  of  golden  eggs  on  the  table  are  modeled  from  plas- 
tacine.  The  rug  is  woven  from  jute.  The  figures  of 
the  giant  and  his  wife  are  free  paper  cuttings  colored 
with  crayons  and  placed  in  position  by  the  pupils.  This 
is  a  first  grade  project. 

PLANT  STORIES.  These  may  be  as 
simple  or  as  complex  as  conditions  dictate,  but 
in  any  case  they  should  be  based  on  personal 
observation.  Plant  some  large  seeds  in  moist 
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cotton  in  a  tumbler.  Put  the  seeds  next  the 
glass  so  that  they  can  be  seen.  Place  the  glass 
in  a  baking  powder  can  or  some  other  into 
which  it  will  fit  easily.  Keep  it  well  watered, 
and  in  a  sunny  window.  The  tin  can  will 
make  darkness  for  the  roots,  and  they  will 
grow  rapidly.  Make  an  illustrated  record 
of  growth.  Let  each  child  watch  his  own  seed 
and  tell  about  it.  (A  little  gummed  label 
with  his  initials  upon  it  may  be  stuck  upon  the 
glass  to  identify  it.) 

Any  living  thing  is  of  interest.  Watch  it  and 
see.  Its  story  is  always  worth  recording. 


FLOWER  STICKS  of  pleasing  designrmay 
be  made  by  using  colored  paper  for  the  natural 
forms,  or  by  coloring  white  paper  according  to 
some  available  specimen,  upper  and  under 
sides,  and  mounting  them  on  sticks  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  and  duller  color.  The  sticks  should 
be  long  enough  to  bring  the  winged  thing  to 
the  top  or  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  plants. 

SWEETMEAT  TRAY.  A  cute  little  tray 
for  sweetmeats  at  an  Easter  dinner,  or  for 
holding  flower  seeds  may  be  made  from  paper 
as  shown  at  1,  Plate  IV.  Cut  on  the  full  lines, 
fold  on  the  dotted  lines.  Paste  one  square  to 
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Plate  V. 


Tenements  for  English  birds.  A  plate  from  “  Manual  Training"  published  in  London. 


PREPARATION  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 
With  the  little  children  this  may  mean  the 
making  in  silhouettes,  of  paper  of  various  colors, 
the  tools  required  in  tree  planting,,  lawn  mow¬ 
ing,  working  in  flower  gardens,  etc.  It  may 
mean  the  tearing  or  cutting  of  tree  shapes  from 
paper.  Plate  III  shows  a  border  of  trees  with¬ 
in  arches  of  appropriate  shape,  cut  from  one 
piece  of  paper  by  folding  into  eighths.  Such 
cuttings  may  be  used  to  decorate  the  cover  of 
an  Arbor  Day  booklet,  or  quotation,  or  poster. 

EASTER  SYMBOLS.  Take  a  piece  of 
paper  about  2“  x  4"  and  fold  it  on  a  short  diam¬ 
eter.  Draw  a  half  butterfly  upon  one  side  as 
shown  in  Plate  IV,  at  2.  Cut  on  the  full  fines. 
Paste  the  folded  body  together  and  bend  the 
wings  outward  upon  the  dotted  line  at  the  right 
of  C.  Split  the  end  of  a  splint  or  stick  and  in¬ 
sert  the  body  as  shown  in  the  sketch  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Plate.  The  bird,  3,  is  made 
in  the  same  way.  The  dotted  fines  indicate 
the  folds. 


the  next  to  make  a  perfectly  tight  bottom. 
Hold  the  sides  in  place  by  pasting  A  securely 
to  B.  The  rabbits  may  be  colored,  with  pink 
eyes  and  ears, [ and  the  half-inch  strap  beneath 
them  may  be  painted  dull  green,  for  grass. 
With  hektographed  outlines,  kindergarten 
children  can  make  such  tokens  as  these. 

Grammar 

ERE  are  some  definite  fines  of  activity, 
one  or  more  of  which  might  be  followed 
by  your  pupils  this  spring: 

1.  Find  a  dandelion  amid  the  withered  grass 
and  watch  it.  Visit  it  once  a  week  and 
record  in  word  and  sketch  exactly  what 
takes  place. 

A  violet,  any  one  of  the  spring  flowers,  will  do  just  as 
well, — any  growing  thing  that  will  insure  regular,  definite 
observation  and  record.  In  a  downtown  school  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  brick  get  some  Chinese  lily  bulbs  of  a  laundry- 
man,  put  them  in  a  deep  dish  with  pebbles  to  give  the 
roots  something  to  lay  hold  of  as  they  develop,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  growth  of  the  lilies.  Their  leaves  will  grow  an 
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Plate  VI.  Six  drawings  of  the  same  tree,  by  six  different  pupils,  illus¬ 
trating  the  life  history  of  the  tree  from  mid-winter  to  midsummer. 
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inch  a  day  if  the  room  is  kept  warm  and  the  water  added 
daily  is  warm.  They  will  grow  better  if  a  layer  of  moss, 
real  or  artificial  can  be  placed  over  the  stones  and  packed 
around  the  bulbs.  One  learns  something  by  peeping 
beneath  the  mass  occasionally!  Make  a  minute  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  plant  you  study  from  beginning  to 
end. 

2.  Keep  an  accurate  weather  record  for  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  show¬ 
ing  graphically  the  increasing  sunshine  and 
the  rising  temperature. 

Plot  it  graphically  on  squared  paper. 


Plate  VII.  A  Dutch  windmill  in  motion  as 
it  impresses  a  child.  By  Ethel  C.  Brown. 


3.  Keep  a  record  of  the  returning  birds. 

It  should  be  made  in  the 'same  forms  for  several  years 
in  succession,  for  convenience  when  comparing  one  record 
with  another.  Outline  drawings  of  the  birds  colored  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  most  important  identifying  marks 
should  be  made  by  the  children,  and  the  best  preserved, 
in  order  of  arrival  of  the  birds,  in  a  school  Bird  Record. 

4.  Keep  a  record  of  the  blossoming  flowers. 
This  may  be  similar  in  plan  to  the  bird  chart.  Draw¬ 
ings  for  the  "School  Record  of  Flower  Friends”  should 
be  essayed  by  all  the  children.  The  best  should  be 
selected  for  placing  on  file. 

5.  If  circumstances  permit,  keep  a  record  of 
a  single  pair  of  birds. 

With  sketches  of  the  nest,  eggs,  young  birds,  etc. 

6.  Keep  a  record  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Spring. 
The  songs  and  calls  of  birds,  frogs  and  other  animals, 

and  of  the  insects  as  they  reappear. 


7.  If  you  live  in  the  country  keep  a  record  of 
the  significant  and  delicious  odors  of  the 
spring. 

Where  I  live  some  of  them  are  these:  The  odor  of 
the  wet  earth  the  first  warm  day  after  a  shower;  the  odor 
of  the  newly  ploughed  land;  of  a  spring  wind  from  the 
sea;  of  a  swamp  early  in  the  morning;  of  a  woodland  when 
all  the  buds  have  started;  of  a  pasture  just  after  sundown; 
of  the  various  flowers;  of  the  aromatic  shrubs;  of  the  air 
when  the  cherry  trees  are  in  bloom,  when  the  apple  trees 
are  in  bloom,  when  the  wild  grape  is  in  bloom;  of  the 
breath  of  the  cows  just  home  from  the  green  pastures; 
of  a  freshly  clipped  lawn;  of  new  hay. 

8.  Keep  a  list  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
growth — shoots,  tendrils,  etc. 

The  skunk  cabbage,  hellebore,  ferns,  grape  vine  ten¬ 
drils,  shoots  of  clematis,  English  ivy,  or  almost  any  of 
the  wild  shrubs,  or  of  such  flowering  trees  as  the  tulip 
and  the  cornel,  should  all  be  included  in  such  a  list. 

TREE  HISTORIES.  March  is  the  month 
in  which  to  start  illustrated  histories  of  neigh¬ 
boring  trees.  These  histories,  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  June,  but  if  started,  interest  in 
them  will  grow  month  by  month.  Plate  VI 
shows  six  studies  of  an  old  tree,  made  by  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Johnson,  Wilber- 
force,  Ohio.  These  were  made  by  different 
students,  from  a  tree  visible  from  the  window 
of  the  schoolroom.  The  first  drawing  was 
made  March  23rd,  the  Last  May  28th.  How 
well  they  tell  the  story  of  the  storm,  the  calm, 
the  bare  earth  again,  the  increasing  green,  the 
buds,  the  leaves,  and  the  full  foliage.  Of 
course  the  sketches  were  much  more  effective 
in  their  original  color. 

BIRD  DIARIES.  March  is  the  month  in 
which  to  start  illustrated  diaries  of  the  birds. 
The  work  is  made  positively  fascinating  by 
putting  one’s  self  in  place  of  the  bird.  Select 
some  common  bird;  find  out  where  he  lives 
winters;  when  he  starts  north;  what  he  sees  on 
the  way;  where  he  settles;  what  he  does  after 
he  arrives,  etc.,  including  nest  building  and 
raising  a  family.  It’s  great  fun  to  make  the 
record  in  diary  form.  It  demands  closer  ob¬ 
servation.  Such  a  diary,  illustrated,  bound 
handsomely,  with  an  original  design  on  the 
cover,  is  a  fine  souvenir  of  the  spring’s  work  in 
nature  study,  language,  art,  and  craft. 

BIRD  TENEMENTS.  Every  grammar 
school  pupil  should  make  and  offer  for  rent  at 
least  one  bird  house  every  spring.  It  will  be 
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To  Rnd  FRO 

remarkable  im  his  glee 
'THOUGH  SEASONS  COME 
FIND  SEASONS  GO 
IT'S  ALWAYS  SPRING 
TO  ME" 


I  AM  A  LITTLE  B</NNY 
AT  YOqR  DOOR 
FROM  WIGGLY  EARS 
ANDNIBBLY  hose 
ALL  THE  WAY  To  MT 
FURRY  TOES 
I  WISH  YOU  HAPPINESS 
am d  more. 


PUiSY CAT  P<4S5Y C AT  WHERE  OH 
YOUR  WAY? 

I  CAME  TO  BRA  NO  YOU  AN  EASTER 
BOQ.UET'' 

f^SYCAT  PUSSYCAT  WHAT  HAVE  YOU 

CATHIP  AND  PUSSYWILLOWS  CROWING 
'H  THE  GROUND. 


Plate  VIII.  Some  Spring  tokens  such  as  primary  and  grammar  school  children  can  make. 
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occupied  if  you  advertise  properly!  That  is, 
you  must  build  for  a  particular  kind  of  bird,  and 
locate  the  house  according  to  the  bird’s  taste. 
Send  to  the  nearest  quarters  of  an  Audubon 
Society  for  Mr.  Bowdish’s  pamphlet,  “Putting 
up  Bird  Boxes,”  or  if  Hodge’s  “Nature  Study 
and  Life”  is  at  hand,  use  that,  Chapter  XX. 
If  you  have  some  bird  houses  at  home  already, 


an  envelope.  At  6  is  shown  a  part  only  of  the 
cover  for  the  leaflet  whose  third  page  is  shown 
at  7.  The  blinds  in  6  could  be  opened  to  reveal 
the  bunny  inside.  At  9  is  shown  a  part  of  the 
cover  of  another  leaflet  of  which  8  is  the  third 
page.  The  butterfly  in  10  lifts,  being  hinged 
at  the  top.  The  flap,  10,  lets  down,  revealing 
the  verse: 


Plate  IX.  A  windmill  and  a  flying  machine  constructed  by  grammar 
school  pupils,  Springfield,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  E.  McNary. 


it  is  fun  to  make  an  odd  box  such  as  those 
shown  in  Plate  V,  taken  from  an  English 
publication,  “Manual  Training,”  put  it  up 
anywhere  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
see  what  you  catch. 

SPRING  TOKENS.  The  best  set  of  spring 
tokens  that  came  to  the  editorial  office  last 
season,  came  from  Laurena  C.  Skinner,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Drawing,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  Some 
of  these  are  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  The  cover  of 
one  is  shown  at  1,  the  third  page  of  it  at  3, 
and  the  flap  at  2.  The  third  page  of  a  similar 
missive  is  shown  at  4.  The  Kangaroo  card,  4, 
is  a  cheerful  document.  This  was  enclosed  in 


“Here  is  a  butterfly 
Come  all  the  way 
With  a  message  of  love 
On  the  glad  Easter  Day.” 

From . 

Another  Easter  Greeting  by  Miss  Skinner  is 
shown  as  a  tail  piece  on  page  547. 

EASTER  POST  CARDS.  These  are  be¬ 
coming  more  popular  every  year.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  making  some  good  designs.  A  few 
of  these  are  shown  as  Plate  IX  A.  The  origi¬ 
nals,  from  the  Durerhaus,  Waisenhausstrasse, 
27,  Dresden,  were  brilliantly  colored. 

TOYS,  ETC.  Plate  X  shows  another  lot- 
of  notes  clipped  from  Mr.  Bailey’s  sketch  book 
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*?  A.  larger  anc>  ricker  life-  to 
you.,  my  friend.  ^ 


Plate  IX.  Some  modern  German  designs  appropriate  for  Easter  postcards. 
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Plate  X.  Clippings  from  the  notebook  of  Henry  Turner 
Bailey  on  the  International  Exhibition  at  the  Dresden  Congress. 
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Plate  XI.  Four  designs  by  Ethel  C.  Brown,  illustrating  the  spring  winds  at  play  with 
children.  These  designs  are  adaptable  to  language  papers  and  may  be  traced  for  coloring 


on  the  Dresden  Congress  Exhibition.  Here 
are  suggestions  enough  to  keep  grammar 
school  children  busy  a  couple  of  months  or 
more.  There  are  two  kinds  of  trees  for  Arbor 


Day  (each  modifiable  almost  without  end); 
three  Flower  Sticks,  each  a  central  type,  capa¬ 
ble  of  variation;  two  Transparencies,  each 
representative  of  numberless  individual  forms; 
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Plate  XII, 

a  set  of  Animal  Blocks. — a  thousand  different 
sets  are  possible;  a  method  of  studying  Mush¬ 
rooms  objectively;  and  a  method  of  carving 
out  animal  forms  of  all  kinds  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions. 

MODELS  OF  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 
Perhaps  a  boat,  or  a  vane,  or  a  windmill  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  “wind  instrument.”  But 
such  objects  are  good  projects  for  the  windy 
month  of  March.  Plate  VII,  shows  a  sketch  of 
a  Dutch  windmill  as  it  appears  to  a  child,  by 
Ethel  C.  Brown;  Plate  IX  shows  a  handsome 
model  windmill  for  grinding  grain,  and  a  flying 
machine,  made  by  boys  under  the  direction  of 
E.  E.  McNary,  Supervisor  of  Handicraft, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Such  projects  enlist  the 
whole  boy ! 

High  School— Freehand 

SPRING  HAPPENINGS.  The  “signs  of 
spring”  in  children,  such  as  playing  marbles, 


skipping  rope,  flying  kites,  etc., 
are  all  excellent  subjects  for  pose 
drawing  and  pictorial  composition. 
Such  drawings  might  be  essayed 
as  those  by  Ethel  C.  Brown,  to 
be  seen  in  Plates  XI  and  XII. 
The  effects  of  the  spring  winds 
offer'  other  excellent  subjects.  A 
rather  novel  and  spirited  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  effects  of  a  breeze 
are  shown  in  the  papercutting  by 
Richard  Rothe  of  Vienna,  repro¬ 
duced  from  “The  Pelican,”  as 
Plate  XIII. 

EASTER  DESIGNS.  These 
should  be  of  a  more  refined  and 
serious  character  than  those  produced  by  the 
younger  children.  Easter  lilies  should  be  as 
well  drawn  as  those  in  Plate  XIV  reproduced 
from  an  advertisement  for  “Kaiser  Cover 
Stock,”  carried  by  O.  M.  Steinman  of  New 
York.  The  decorative  material  should  be  well 
handled.  The  designs  from  Newcomb  College, 
reproduced  in  Plate  XV  at  the  top  show  the 
sort  of  handling  to  be  aimed  at. 

ARBOR  DAY  LITERATURE,  such  as 
essays,  programs  of  tree  planting  exercises, 
posters,  etc.,  should  be  more  than  ordinary. 
Through  the  study  of  good  examples,  both  the 
arrangement  and  the  handling  of  the  design 
should  have  a  certain  distinction.  Such  de¬ 
signs  as  those  by  Louis  G.  Mont6,  Plate  XV, 
have  a  commendable  character,  and  are  worth 
close  study.  They  might  be  copied,  enlarged, 
for  practice  in  technique,  for  they  represent 
three  distinct  styles  of  treatment. 


Plate  XIII.  A  pai  er  cutting  by  Richard  Rothe 
of  Vienna.  Reproc  iced  from  “The  Pelican." 


Plate  XIV.  Some  good  Easter  lilies  from  an  advertising 
pamphlet  published  by  O.  M.  Steinman  of  New  York. 
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Plate  XV.  Two  Easter  designs  from  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans, 
and  three  from  Louis  G.  Montfi  of  Smith  College,  Northampton. 


High  School — Mechanical 

BIRD  HOUSES.  In  a  Foreword  to  his  new 
book,  “Design  and  Construction  in  Wood,” 
Mr.  William  Noyes  says,  “The  training  of  the 
hand  does  not  depend  upon  following  a  fixed 
order,  like  a  course  in  geometry.  Many  roads 
lead  to  the  goal.  *  *  *  No  greater  mis¬ 

fortune  could  befall  a  course  in  handiwork  than 
that  it  should  be  stereotyped.”  Later  in  the 
book,  in  the  chapter  Wood  a  Medium  of  Ex¬ 
pression,  occurs  a  paragraph  which  may  well 


be  taken  as  applying  to  the  design  and  make 
of  birdhouses.  “In  analyzing  more  par¬ 
ticularly  what  it  is  with  which  the  craftsman 
plays  in  creating  beauty  in  these  little  wooden 
structures,  four  considerations  are  of  prime 
importance:  (1)  Mass,  (2)  lines,  involving 
light  and  shadow,  (3)  color,  (4)  finish.  His 
method  of  procedure  involves  four  steps  I, 
The  fixing  of  essentials,  or  of  those  points  that 
make  for  an  article’s  convenience  in  use;  II, 
The  refining  of  proportions;  III,  Decoration ;  IV, 
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Plate  XVI. 


Finish,  “in  actual  experience  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  decide  these  points  in  order,  but  they 
must  receive  deliberate  consideration  at  some 
time  between  the  conception  and  completion  of 
an  artistic  structure.”  Every  high  school 
pupil  may  be  and  should  be  the  designer,  build¬ 
er,  owner,  and  landlord  of  at  least  one  house, — 
a  house  for  his  bird  neighbors.  By  studying 
the  conditions  carefully,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  house  so  inviting  that  it  will  be  sure  to  have 
tenants  the  first  year,  and  every  year  there¬ 
after.  The  Audubon  Society  will  furnish 
specifications  free.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
birds  will  build  in  ahnost  any  kind  of  a  house, 
so  no  one  need  wait  for  approved  plans  before 
beginning.  Plate  XVI  contains  sketches  of 
five  bird  houses  built  freehand  (from  weathered 


material  direct,  without  working  drawings) 
by  Mr.  Bailey,  for  the  birds  that  frequent  the 
South  Shore  district  in  Massachusetts.  The 
first  (upper  left)  is  a  saddle-board  house  for 
swallows.  It  is  a  decorative  addition  to  a 
gable  end.  The  second,  popular  with  English 
sparrows,  was  made  from  a  nail  keg,  an  old 
chopping  tray,  and  the  top  of  a  newel  post. 
This  is  divided  within  into  four  compartments. 
The  pole  pierces  to  the  roof.  The  roof  is 
attached  by  means  of  wire  links  and  screws. 
The  third  is  a  house  the  bluebirds  like  just  as 
well  as  a  hole  in  a  tree.  The  house  at  the  lower 
left  was  built  for  chickadees.  It  was  nailed 
to  a  telephone  pole.  A  red  squirrel  enlarged 
the  entrance  within  a  month  after  the  house 
was  built  and  thereafter  only  English  sparrows 
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Plate  XVII.  Drawings  of  some  additional  bird  boxes,  by  Anna  Gausman  Noyes. 


dared  to  rent  it.  The  fifth,  fastened  to  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  so  popular  that  every  spring  three 
or  four  kinds  of  birds  try  for  it.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  a  perch  before  the  door  the  swallows 
will  be  successful  if  backed  by  somebody 
who  feels  that  the  sparrows  should  not  have 
everything! 

But  these  houses  are  not  very  handsome. 


For  real  architecture  in  bird  houses  consult 
‘Design  and  Construction  in  Wood,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Noyes,  page  148.  Mrs.  Noyes  has  kindly 
drawn  some  new  designs  for  bird  houses,  Plate 
XVII,  that  high  school  pupils  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  artistic  possibilities  in  very 
simple  construction.  The  birds  look  first, 
however,  to  size  of  front  door,  and  cubic  con¬ 
tents  ! 
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Vocational  and  Technical 

DRESS  DESIGN 

By  Mary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute. 

II 

The  first  instalment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  1914.  The  third  will  appear  in  the  April 
number. 

Lesson  II 

STUDY  is  made  of  the  effect  produced 
by  varying  the  proportion  and  lines  in 
yokes.  Suggested  by  Miss  Edith  Ham¬ 
mond’s  valuable  book,  “Industrial  Drawing 


On  this  work  we  seek  to  develop  power  in 
selection,  as  well  as  appreciation  of  simple, 
good  lines  in  gowns.  Figures  4  and  5,  Plate 
XIX,  give  examples  of  results.  Figure  5 
shows  a  typical  sheet.  The  other  illustra¬ 
tions  in  this  plate  were  clipped  from  sheets. 

A  COURSE  IN  HOUSE  PLANNING  AND 
FURNISHING 
By  Floy  Campbell 
II 

The  first  instalment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  1914.  The  third  will  appear  in  the  April 
number. 


Plate  XVIII.  Drawings  in  brush  outline  showing  the  effects  produced  by  changing  the  cut  at  the  neck. 


for  Girls.”  A  few  typical  drawings,  from  a 
sheet  by  A.  C.  Bros,  are  shown  as  Plate  XVIII. 

Lesson  III 

Proportion  in  trimmings  is  approached  by 
creasing  Japanese  paper  in  folds  to  represent 
tucks.  Goods  of  various  kinds  are  studied 
for  textures,  4. 

Lesson  IV 

1.  Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  fashion 
magazine  (not  distinctly  French). 

2.  From  this,  three  gowns  are  selected  and 
cut  out,  simplicity  being  the  first  require¬ 
ment,  good  lines  second. 

3.  These  are  mounted  on  manila  paper  11  x  15 
and  a  statement  made  as  to  the  wearer 
and  the  occasion  when  each  gown  is  to  be 
worn. 
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ON  the  next  Saturday  we  take  a  field  trip  to 
a  newly  opened  suburban  addition,  de¬ 
cided  on  by  class  vote.  We  obtain  from 
the  agent  a  plot  of  the  ground,  and  a  blank  con¬ 
tract  form,  giving  the  restrictions  on  the  lots. 
We  examine  the  ground,  select  our  own  lots, 
and  mark  them  off  on  our  plot,  putting  the 
price,  with  our  name,  on  the  lot  chosen.  We 
make  sketch  plans  of  “one”  lot,  showing  the 
location  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  then  we  either 
make  a  simple  sketch  of  some  bit  of  landscape 
in  the  neighborhood,  or,  if  that  is  beyond  our 
power,  we,  at  least,  get  five  spots  of  color  on  our 
paper — one  for  earth,  one  for  sky,  one  for  a 
near  tree,  one  for  a  distant  tree,  and  one  for  a 
bit  of  rock,  or  a  brick  house.  This  material 
we  take  back  to  school,  and  the  next  day  we 
color  our  second  perspective  drawing  from 
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1  late  XIX.  Examples  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  a  class  in  costume  design, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


our  color  spotting,  making  it  flat  and  poster- 
esque  in  effect. 

While  this  is  going  on  in  class,  the  students 


have  been  making,  or  choosing  from  books, 
some  plan  for  a  house  that  they  think  would  be 
suitable  for  their  family.  We  have  talked 
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Plate  XX. 


about  community  planning,  too,  and  looked 
at  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Craftsman,  the 
Scribner,  and  so  forth.  We  have  an  excellent 
portfolio  of  the  plans  being  worked  out  by  the 
Sage  Foundations  Homes  Company  in  Forest 
Gardens;  and  in  our  own  city  we  have  sections 
which,  in  a  degree,  carry  out  the  same  idea,  and 
which  were  planned  and  built  by  W.  R.  Nelson 
of  the  Star.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  be  convinced 
that  good  taste  and  public  courtesy  both  de¬ 
mand  that  we  make  our  new  homes  conform 
in  type  and  material  to  the  homes  already  built 
in  the  neighborhood,  or,  if  there  is  no  definite 
type  there  as  yet,  that  we  decide  on  one  among 
ourselves,  and  all  conform  to  it.  If  anyone 
wants  something  absolutely  unique  in  style, 
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Plate  XXI.  Plan  of  a  kitchen,  with  a  tiled 
floor,  showing  the  arrangement  of  furniture,  etc. 
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he  must  buy  a  ten-acre  lot,  and  put  his  house 
in  the  middle,  hidden  by  greenery. 

When  the  plans  come  in  from  the  class,  it  will  be  found 
that  about  four  out  of  thirty  students  have  tried  to  draw 
their  own,  conforming  cheerfully  to  the  restriction,  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  unskilled  architects,  that  there  shall  be 
but  one  floor,  and  that  no  stairways  or  heating  problems 


squares,  select  the  necessary  furniture  from  our 
catalogues',  place  plans  of  it  on  the  tiled  floor- 
plan,  (Plate  XXI)  and  then  put  floor,  tiling, 
and  furniture  all  into  perspective.  Plate 
XXII.  From  this  floor-drawing  in  perspective 
we  raise  verticals  for  the  edges  of  the  furniture 


(  Plate  XXII.  The  interior  of  a  kitchen,  drawn  in  water-color  by  a  pupil  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Campbell. 


shall  be  attempted.  Four  more,  with  fathers  or  elder 
brothers  who  are  practical  architects,  builders,  or  con¬ 
tractors,  will  bring  in  plans  which  they  have  made  with 
family  assistance,  and  which  take  in  the  full  two  stories, 
or  even  three.  A  few  will  come  up  with  blue  prints  from 
architect  friends,  and  the  rest  will  have  used  the  school 
library  to  advantage.  Usually,  four  or  five  of  the  plans 
will  be  intended  for  actual  construction  on  a  lot  already 
in  the  family’s  possession,  and  every  problem  considered 
in  relation  to  such  a  plan  is  a  very  practical  one.  The 
solution  must  not  only  fulfil  class  requirements,  but  must 
satisfy  Father,  Mother,  and  Brother,  as  well. 

When  the  plans  are  all  turned  in  (See  Plate 
XX,  as  a  sample),  we  select,  by  vote,  the  best 
kitchen,  draw  the  floor-plan,  tile  the  floor  in 


and  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  so  complete 
the  outline  drawing.  So  far  the  work  has  been 
a  class  affair,  copying  work  done  on  the  board, 
bit  by  bit.  The  coloring  is  left  to  the  individu¬ 
al,  however,  the  only  requirements  being  that 
it  must  look  clean,  serviceable,  cheerful,  and 
cool,  above  all.  We  suggest  that  water  and 
sky,  sandy  beaches,  and  such  natural  things, 
give  similar  effects,  and  so  furnish  the  best 
hints  for  color  schemes.  With  these  things  in 
mind,  we  select  our  samples  of  wood-stain, 
linoleum,  or  tile,  and  from  the  samples  we  color 
our  room.  The  kitchen  drawing  finishes  the 
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class  work  in  preliminary  perspective,  unless 
the  teacher  feels  that  the  class  needs  still  longer 
general  training;  in  which  case  she  selects, 
probably,  the  guest  bed-room,  and  has  it  stud¬ 
ied  in  the  same  manner,  the  drawing  being  a 
class  problem,  the  color  an  individual  one. 


rambler,  for  instance,  against  a  red  brick,  would 
be  impossible — that  the  kitchen  garden,  if 
there  is  one,  must  be  close  to  the  kitchen,  and 
hidden  from  the  living  rooms,  and  the  flowers 
placed  where  the  family  can  see  and  enjoy  them. 
See  Plate  XXIII. 
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Plate  XXIII. 


We  now  take  the  sketch  plan,  made  in  our 
field  trip,  of  our  own  lot,  cut  out  any  shrubs  and 
trees  we  have  to  sacrifice  to  make  room  for 
our  house  plan,  or  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  lot;  draw  the  lot  to  scale,  place  the  ground 
plan  of  the  house  on  it,  plant  any  other  flowers 
and  shrubs  we  need,  with  due  regard  to  the 
simple  rules  that  the  greenery  must  unite  the 
house  with  the  ground,  have  relation  to  the 
border  lines  of  the  lawn  and  walks,  and  not 
encroach  too  much  on  the  open  lawn  spaces; 
that  the  color  of  the  flowers  planted  near  the 
house  must  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
color  of  the  house — purple  clematis  or  crimson 


Miscellaneous 

ON  SIGNING  SCHOOL  WORK 

By  C.  Edward  Newell 

IN  the  course  of  his  visits  the  supervisor  finds 
rooms  where  school  papers,  and  especially 
drawings,  are  ruined  because  of  the  poorly 
lettered  signatures.  This  condition  can  be 
tolerated  with  better  grace  where  the  drawings 
are  poor  as  well  as  the  signatures.  When  one 
visits  a  room  where  sets  of  good  drawings  are 
all  ruined  because  of  a  total  disregard  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  lettering  in  the  signatures  on 
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Plate  XXIV.  First  practice  in  learning  a  good  alphabet,  by  primary  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Newell. 


the  sheets,  one  thinks  it  time  to  offer  a  remedy 
for  the  situation. 

Drawings  may  be  signed  with  one  initial 
placed  within  a  rectangle.  To  show  the  class 


the  error  of  their  ways,  the  two  sketches,  1  and 
2,  in  Plate  XXV  are  made  on  the  board,  typical 
of  the  initials  drawn  by  the  class.  A  represents 
a  child  wdio  was  allowed  to  play  in  a  certain 
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Plate  XXV.  First  practice  in  properly  using  initials  to  beautify  school  work. 


yard.  He  managed  his  play  so  poorly  that  he 
bumped  into  the  fence  at  nearly  every  turn. 
He  was  all  out  of  shape,  bruised,  and  unhappy 
when  he  finished  his  play,  and  the  fence  about 


the  yard  was  also  pretty  much  done  up.  Most 
of  the  initials  drawn  by  this  school  belong  to 
this  class.  B  represents  a  child  that  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  play  in  a  yard.  He  so  managed  his 
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play  and  governed  his  distances  that  he  did 
not  hit  the  fence  once.  He  surely  looks  as 
though  he  had  had  the  happier  time.  Let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  get  intb  this  latter  class.  To 
do  this  we  must  improve  our  lettering  of 
initials. 

Each  pupil  may  be  given  a  sheet  of  the 
standard  size  writing  paper,  preferably  rnanilla 
and  a  well  sharpened,  general  school  pencil. 
Fold  the  sheet  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
Plate  XXIV.  Crease  each  fold  firmly.  When 
the  sheet  is  flattened  out  these  creases  divide 
it  into  columns  which  with  the  ruled  lines  of 
the  paper  give  a  definite  placing  for  the  letters, 
on  which  we  are  to  practise,  as  shown  at  the 
left  in  Plate  XXIV.  The  letters  which  we  will 
attempt  should  have  a  definite  and  decided 
vertical  and  horizontal  direction.  We  will 
start  with  the  letter  I.  Sketch  the  letter 
lightly  with  an  up  and  down  stroke  holding  the 
pencil  at  right  angles  to  the  line  and  slightly 
accenting  the  ends  of  the  stroke.  Use  two 
spaces  for  the  letter.  Repeat  the  practice  of 
this  letter  to  complete  a  line.  Skip  one  space 
and  sketch  the  letter  L  in  the  stages  indicated 
on  Plate  I.  Practise  the  other  letters  in  the 
order  and  stages  indicated  in  Plate  XXIV, 
striving  to  improve  at  each  trial.  The  letter 
H  requires  a  horizontal  line  to  be  drawn  after 
the  vertical  lines  are  placed.  Letters  may  be 
divided  into  thirds  but  these  divisions  are 
rather  difficult  for  children  to  judge  accurately 
at  first.  As  a  help  in  this  matter  we  will  use 
as  a  guide  the  center  blue  fine  across  which  we 
are  placing  the  vertical  lines  of  the  letters. 
Place  the  horizontal  line  of  the  H  a  little  above 
this  center  blue  line.  Note  carefully  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  other  center  lines  as  the  practice  develops. 
Practise  the  other  letters  as  indicated  on  Plates 
1  and  2.  Few  pupils  below  the  high  school 
become  proficient  enough  to  letter  with  much 
degree  of  accuracy  without  first  resorting  to 
the  placing  of  letters  with  these  sketchy  lines. 

After  the  pupils  have  had  enough  practice 
to  enable  them  to  draw  the  letters  with  accu¬ 
racy,  they  may  attempt  some  variation  of  the 
subject,  by  placing  single  letters  within  rect¬ 
angles  of  various  proportions,  as  shown  at  the 
left  in  Plate  XXV.  The  long  axis  of  the  letter 
should  agree  (be  in  harmony)  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  enclosing  form,  as  well  as  the  paper 


upon  which  placed.  Fold  a  second  sheet  of 
ruled  paper  similar  to  the  first  practice  sheet 
and  on  this  sketch  rectangles  of  various  pro¬ 
portions  similar  to  those  in  Plate  XXV.  Select 
the  initial  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  signing  of 
papers  and  practise  placing  this  within  the 
various  rectangles.  Suggestions  of  decorative 
modifications  of  various  letters,  are  also  shown. 
A  pupil  who  learns  how  to  arrange  his  initial 
as  a  signature  within  two  or  three  types  of 
rectangles  always  has  at  hand  a  distinctive, 
claim-stamp  with  which  to  mark  his  possessions 
and  with  which  to  complete  and  balance  his 
school  papers.  Pupils  are  proud  of  such  a 
possession  and  take  pleasure  in  properly  using 
their  power.  Lettering  is  design,  a  branch  of 
drawing.  While  lettering,  pupils  must  observe 
the  right  posture  as  in  a  drawing  lesson,  and 
keep  the  paper  with  its  edges  parallel  with  the 
edges  of  the  desk,  not  turned  at  an  angle. 

The  spelling  paper  illustrates  the  use  of  an 
initial  signature  in  an  interesting  manner. 
Other  initials  drawn  by  pupils  are  shown  at  4. 
Standard  headings  do  not  at  all  times  need  to 
grace  the  top  of  school  papers. 
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Plate  XXVII.  (A)  The  sugar  bush  complete.  (B)  Details  showing  the  manner  of  making  the  maple  trees 


II.  A  MAPLE  SUGAR  BUSH 
By  Amelia  B.  Sprague 

The  first  of  this  series  of  Sand-table  Projects  was  des¬ 
cribed  and  illustrated  in  the  February  number,  1914. 
Miss  Sprague  has  worked  these  out  with  children  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  list  of  necessary  objects  for  a  sugar  camp 
scene  in  the  sand-table  naturally  begins  with 
trees  and  includes  people,  a  sugar  house,  a 
storage  tank,  a  kettle  or  evaporating  pans,  a 
stone  boat,  or  sledge,  and  horses.  The  general 
plan  should  be  developed  from  the  class  and 


sketched  upon  the  board,  or  drawn  on  paper 
by  the  teacher.  (See  A,  Plate  XXVI.) 

To  work  out  different  problems,  if  time  is 
limited,  the  children  may  be  divided  into 
groups,  with  one  child  in  each  group  appointed 
director. 

Materials  needed  are  clay,  construction 
paper  or  a  cardboard  biscuit  box,  twigs,  and 
water  colors. 

The  children  should  be  asked  to  bring  twigs, 
and,  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  picture, 
such  subordinate  things  as  dead  leaves,  moss, 
and  in  case  there  is  a  creek,  pebbles. 
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Plate  XXVIII.  Toads  from  the  “Good  Zoo.”  Drawn  by  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
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As  it  is  impossible  to  stick  a  spout  in  the 
twig  ordinarily  used  to  represent  a  tree  in  the 
sand-table,  it  is  better  to  model  the  trunks  with 
clay,  and  to  use  twigs  only  for  the  branches. 

To  make  a  tree,  roll  a  long  cylinder  of  clay 


slender — therefore  in  better  proportion — than 
those  illustrated.  When  the  tree  is  dry  the 
clay  part  should  be  painted  to  match  the  color 
of  the  twigs,  a  valuable  and  not  too  difficult 
exercise.  Men,  sap  buckets,  kettle,  storage 


Plate  XXIX.  The  seventh  in  the  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  “Playmates  from  Other  Lands.” 


slightly  tapering  at  one  end.  Divide  the  small¬ 
er  end  into  several  pieces  which  represent  the 
branching  limbs.  Into  these  stick  twigs, 
modeling  the  clay  so  that  the  change  of  size 
is  not  too  abrupt.  The  base  of  the  tree  may  be 
left  as  first  modeled,  and  stuck  in  the  sand, 
or  slightly  flattened  so  that  it  will  stand  un¬ 
supported.  A  bit  of  twig  or  wheat  straw,  to 
represent  the  spout,  should  be  stuck  in  the  clay 
trunk — at  the  correct  angle  so  that  the  sap  can 
run  out.  If  the  trees  are  laid  on  their  sides  to 
dry  it  is  possible  to  make  them  much  more 


tank,  stone  boat,  and  horses  may  all  be  made 
of  clay  and  painted. 

Good  material  for  a  building  is  the  cardboard 
of  which  biscuit  or  wafer  boxes  are  made,  as 
it  will  not  absorb  as  much  moisture  as  will 
unwaxed  cardboard.^  If  the  sugar  house  is 
made  following  the  pattern  illustrated,  it  may 
be  taken  apart  and  used  several  times. 

Take  a  portion  of  the  bottom,  side,  and  top 
of  a  wide  reception  wafer  box  for  the  floor, 
side,  and  roof  of  the  sugar  shanty.  Do  not 
cut  the  box  apart  but  make  use  of  the  folds 
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in  the  cardboard.  The  ends  of  the  shanty 
should  be  higher  on  the  front  side  to  give  the 
pitch  to  the  roof.  Cut  two  pieces  as  wide  as 
the  floor,  with  one  edge  measuring  one-half 
inch  higher  than  the  side  of  the  shanty,  and  the 
opposite  edge  two  inches  higher. 

With  the  scissors  pointing  to  the  fold,  cut  a 


sides  closed  and  a  door,  it  is  made  in  a  similar 
way. 

After  the  trees,  house,  and  men  are  in  place, 
scatter  small  twigs  and  dead  leaves  over  the 
whole  scene.  Bits  of  cotton  suggesting  the 
last  snow  drifts  may  be  put  in  hollows  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trees.  See  Plate  XXVII. 


Plate  XXX.  The  seventh  in  the  series  of  decorative  designs 
for  the  blackboard,  having  the  history  of  timekeeping  as  motif. 


slit  half  way  across  each  end  of  the  roof  and 
floor,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 
Slits  corresponding  in  length,  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  starting  on  the  short 
side  should  then  be  cut  in  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  pieces  that  are  to  make  the  ends.  (See 
B  and  C,  Plate  XXVI.)  If  the  cardboard 
has  been  measured  carefully,  either  with  a 
ruler  or  a  measuring  strip,  the  ends  will  fit 
in  the  house  and  lock  securely,  without  paste, 
in  the  intersecting  slits.  Roll  a  stove-pipe  of 
black  construction  paper  and  stick  it  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof. 

Though  the  sugar  house  illustrated  has  all 


TOADS.  To  help  in  illustrating  the  coming 
of  spring,  Miss  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland  has  given 
us  Plate  XXVIII,  a  collection  of  fine,  healthy 
little  toads.  These  are  not  the  peeping  frog, 
Hy lodes.  The  Editor  hopes  to  be  able  some 
day  to  show  drawings  by  Miss  Cleaveland  of 
that  astonishing  little  pioneer.  He  is  very 
hard  to  see,  and  much  harder  to  catch  (Ever 
try  it?),  and  when  you  have  him  he  refuses  to 
peep.  He’s  a  very  ordinary  looking  miniature 
frog  indeed  until  he  peeps;  then  he  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  spring  world.  Miss  Cleave- 
land’s  toad  is  the  “frog”  that  trills  when  the 
skunk  cabbage  is  in  bloom. 
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PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XXIX  shows  the  seventh  in  the  series 
of  designs  for  coloring  by  Miss  Weston. 

RUSSIA.  Easter  is  the  great  festival  of  joy  in  Russia 
and  one  of  the  family  customs  is  to  exchange  colored  eggs 
and  kisses.  Alexis  has  a  green  basket  filled  with  red  eggs. 
He  is  exchanging  with  his  baby  sister  for  one  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  from  her  small,  brown  basket.  Brother  is  very 
blond  and  wears  a  white  suit  with  blue  trimming.  His 
boots  are  gray.  Olga’s  red-gold  hair  is  made  from  yellow, 
with  a  touch  of  burnt  sienna.  Her  coat  is  white  with  a 
border  of  blue,  yellow  and  green.  The  gown  is  green; 
the  stockings  white  and  the  shoes  red. 

Paint  the  background  with  light,  clear  colors;  the  sky, 
blue  with  creamy  clouds;  the  spires,  gray;  the  line  of 
early  spring  foliage,  green,  in  which  there  is  a  touch  of 
pink.  The  plain  beyond  the  Dnieper  is  a  tint  of  pink 
and  blue;  the  hillside,  a  soft  green,  and  the  path,  a  neutral 
tone.  In  the  letter  space,  which  is  like  the  path,  are 
swallows,  the  birds  loved  by  Russian  children.  These 
are  to  be  painted  steel  blue  with  a  touch  of  rust  color  on 
the  breast.  The  little  mud  nest  is  gray. 

THE  CALENDAR.  In  the  history  of 
timekeeping  the  sixth  important  instrument 
was  the  Hourglass.  It  consisted  of  two  bulbs 


of  glass  connected  by  a  small  neck,  within  a 
protecting  framework  usually  of  wood.  Dry 
sand,  nearly  filling  one  bulb,  falling  through 
the  aperture  of  the  neck  into  the  other  bulb, 
occupied  an  hour  in  transit,  if  conditions  were 
favorable.  Who  invented  the  hourglass  the 
encyclopedias  do  not  say.  It  was  in  common 
use  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  in  churches  for  regulating  the  length  of 
the  sermon.  Reversed,  the  glass  was  good  for 
another  hour.  There  were  half-hour  and  quar¬ 
ter-hour  instruments,  and  a  still  smaller  one, 
running  for  three  minutes,  called  an  egg-glass, 
to  measure  the  time  required  for  properly 
boiling  an  egg.  The  hourglass  has  become  the 
symbol  of  time  and  of  a  life-time.  Father 
Time  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  an 
hour-glass  and  a  scythe,  for 

“Time  mows  down  all, 

Both  great  and  small,” 

as  the  New  England  Primer  asserted,  as  soon 
as  the  sands  of  life  are  run. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

In  giving  a  personal  criticism,  begin  by  asking  the  pupil  what  his  idea  was  in  doing  this  and  that;  why  he  introduced 
such  and  such  features.  Be  sure  of  what  the  pupil  intended  to  do.  Next,  commend  all  that  you  can,  giving  the  pupil 
credit  for  every  discoverable  grain  of  originality.  Lastly ,  ask  the  pupil  what  he  would  think  of  this  change  or  that,  always 
giving  him  a  reason  for  making  every  suggestion.  Ask  him  to  make  only  such  changes  as  you  can  persuade  his  enlightened 
judgment  to  accept.  On  any  other  basis  of  procedure  the  resulting  designs  will  be  no  longer  his  but  yours.  And  when 
the  work  of  your  pupils  turns  out  all  like  your  own  work  in  character, — “recognizable  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 


generation,”  you  have  imposed  upon  your  class  too  much 
you  have  not  e-ducat-ed  them. 

Some  Easter  Covers 

LATE  I  shows  at  A  an  original  design  by  a 
ten-year-old  girl.  The  idea  is  all  right,  and 
the  rabbits  are  quite  alive.  As  a  design  the 
thing  lacks  cohesion;  the  elements  are  scattered 
about  like  the  fragments  on  the  floor  after  a 
Roman  feast.  At  B  the  letters  have  been 
protected  from  the  omnivorous  rabbits;  the 
rabbits  have  also  been  fenced  in;  and  then  the 
two  “boxes,”  as  the  printers  call  them,  have 
been  put  into  another  box,  or  bound  together 
by  a  strong  marginal  line,  “to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,”  as  master  Shakespeare  phrases 
it.  The  result  is  more  evidently  a  design. 
Notice  the  elimination  of  the  nondescript  food 
and  the  placing  of  that  which  remains,  with 
reference  to  one  movement  of  the  eye.  The 
eye  now  goes  naturally,  first,  from  left  to  right 
through  the  heading.  It  is  now  ready  to  move 
backward  and  downward  to  take  in  the  rest 
of  the  design.  This  it  does  (always  following 
the  line  of  greatest  convenience,  like  a  squirrel 
in  a  tree)  by  leaping  to  the  nearest  ear  of  the 
upper  rabbit,  sliding  down  over  his  eye  to  the 
parsnip,  which  in  turn  is  bent  to  shed  the  eye 
to  the  tail  of  the  next  rabbit.  The  eye  now 
follows  the  line  of  the  under  side  of  this  rabbit 
and  is  assisted  upward  by  the  placing  of  the 
two  parsnips,  whose  axes  point  upward  (and 
whose  tails  feel  the  impact  of  the  movement  and 
yield  to  it  gracefully)  and  by  the  ears  of  the 
rabbit  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  right- 
hand  marginal  lines,  help  the  eye  to  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  sheet,  ready  for  a  second  pleasant 
excursion. 

At  C  appears  a  design  by  a  little  Third  Grad¬ 
er.  Again,  the  idea  is  excellent.  The  trouble 
is  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  idea.  In  the  first 


of  yoursolf.  You  may  have  instruct  ed  your  pupils,  but 

place  a  row  of  things  is  not  necessarily  a  border. 
In  a  good  border  the  eye  is  never  tempted  to 
count  the  number  of  repeats.  Three  units 
far  apart  are  always  seductive.  You  cannot 
help  counting  them.  In  D  this  temptation 
has  been  reduced  by  increasing  the  units  to 
five  and  massing  them.  You  may  count 
them  even  now,  but  to  count  them  was  not 
your  first  impulse.  In  C  the  rabbits  are  sliding 
down  an  invisible  hill!  In  D  they  are  at  rest. 
In  C  the  cover  seems  cut  in  two  by  the  black 
band.  In  D  the  black  band  is  an  insertion, 
held  in  place  by  the  border  lines.  The  word, 
“Easter,”  placed  where  it  is  in  C  divides  the 
interest  with  the  ornamental  band.  The  eye 
jumps  from  one  to  the  other,  undecided  as  to 
which  is  the  more  important.  In  D  the  title 
has  been  associated  with  the  border.  The 
date  has  been  added  below,  to  enrich  the  page, 
but  it  is  entirely  secondary  to  the  doubly  at¬ 
tractive  heading.  Notice  also  that  in  C  the 
vertical  measures  of  the  head-margin,  of  the 
border,  and  of  the  foot-margin  are  alike.  In 
D  these  have  been  varied.  Another  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  is  shown  at  E.  Here 
the  three  rabbits  have  been  retained,  and  the 
title  has  been  left  below.  But  the  rabbits 
now  constitute  a  group,  centering  the  interest, 
a  group  so  attractive  that  it  holds  first  place, 
even  with  the  attraction  of  the  title  below. 
The  letters  of  the  title  have  been  reduced  in 
size,  the  date  added  to  enrich  it,  and  the  whole 
has  been  put  into  a  box  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  box  at  the  top  where  the  rabbits  are. 
The  attractive  power  of  the  upper  panel  is 
increased  by  having  the  rabbits  ears  break 
over  it.  This  “trifle,”  and  another  (the  round¬ 
ing  of  the  corners  of  the  panel),  saves  the 
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design  from  appearing  stiff  and  mechanical. 
“Art  always  expresses  freedom.”  Notice  in 
E,  as  in  D,  the  rhythmic  spacing  of  the  vertical 
measures. 

Arbor  Day  Booklets 

LATE  II  shows  at  A  a  page  from  a  tree 
booklet  by  a  Sixth  Grade  girl.  It  is  con¬ 
fusing.  The  eye  hops  from  one  black  spot  to 
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another  without  rest  or  pleasure.  The  text  is 
too  light,  too  scattered,  too  whimsical  as  to 
where  it  begins.  Like  the  illustrations  it  keeps 
the  eye  hopping  about  and  guessing.  In  B 
order  reigns.  Peace  for  the  eye  is  established. 
Uncertainty  is  banished.  The  eye  does  not 
even  have  to  wonder  what  it  lands  on,  for 
everything  is  labeled.  Each  tree  is  in  an  office 
of  its  own,  where  it  can  be  interviewed  with- 
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Plate  II.  A  page  of  an  Arbor  Day  booklet  before  and  after  revision. 
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Plate  III. 


upon  an  elaborate  silver  plated  throne  called 
a  “castor,”  in  the  very  center  of  the  table! 
The  next  defect  appears  in  the  lettering,  where 
heavy  and  light  strokes,  cerifs  and  san-cerifs, 
squared-up  forms  and  “fancy”  forms  all  appear 
in  two  short  lines.  Lastly,  the  form  of  the  tree 
within  the  circle  shows  no  sympathy  with  its 
protector.  In  the  second  the  circle  is  as  unob¬ 
trusive  as  possible;  the  lettering  is  consistent; 
the  tree  conforms  itself  happily  to  the  circle. 
As  the  lettering  is  dark  on  light,  for  the  sake  of 
variety  the  ornament  (the  tree)  is  light  on  dark. 
This  variety  does  not  diminish  in  the  least  what 
the  two  parts  of  the  design  have  in  common — 
the  dark  and  the  light.  The  adding  of  the 
date  enriches  the  design. 


out  interruption.  The  eye  feels  free  to  go  out 
and  read  the  orderly  text,  and  to  stay  as  long 
as  it  pleases,  well  knowing  that  each  tree  will 
calmly  await  its  return.  Notice  the  use  of 
heavy  and  light  straight  lines,  emphasizing  the 
logical  interrelations  of  parts,  and  echoing  the 
necessary  heavy  and  light  of  the  silhouettes 
and  the  text,  thus  giving  all  the  parts  “some¬ 
thing  at  least”  in  common. 

Plate  III  shows  at  the  left  an  Arbor  Day  book¬ 
let  cover  by  a  Sixth  Grade  pupil.  Its  revised 
form  is  shown  at  the  right.  The  most  obvious  de¬ 
fect  in  the  first  is  the  black  circle.  The  least  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  whole  design  is  given  the 
center  of  the  stage.  It  is  like  taking  the  salt 
and  pepper  of  a  dinner  and  setting  them  on  high 
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WHAT  ONE  READS  IS  A  PART  OF  THE  COMPANY  HE  KEEPS.  M.  C.  Ayres. 
COLONIZE  THE  HEAD  WITH  GOOD  NEIGHBORS.1  Edwin  D.  Mead . 


Spring-Life  Reading 

IF  the  School  Arts  Magazine  were  an  Old 
Farmers’  Almanac  in  Art,  and  published  a 
monthly  calendar,  straggling  down  the  second 
February  page  would  be  printed  the  words, 
About  this  lime  read  Emerson’s  “ May-day.” 
The  statement  might  be  varied  a  little  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  practice  enjoined  should 
become  habitual.  There’s  nothing  like  Emer¬ 
son’s  “May-day”  as  a  spring  medicine!  Bliss 
Carman’s  “Pipes  of  Pan, ’’—selected  poems 
and  verses  here  and  there— must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  nor  must  other  poetry  too  numerous 
to  mention.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  like 
poetry.  That  being  the  case,  substitute  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp’s  “Spring  of  the  Year,  ”  as  an  appe¬ 
tizer.  If  you  took  that  last  season,  get  a  copy 
of  his  latest  book*  “A  Watcher  in  the  Woods,  ”2 
and  turn  at  once  to  the  chapter  entitled, 
“From  River-ooze  to  Tree-top.”  If  that 
chapter  does  not  thaw  the  ice  in  your  soul, 
nothing  will.  It  seems  impossible  for  anybody 
to  read  one  of  Sharp’s  books  without  having 
his  sympathy  for  the  outdoor  world  flow  like 
a  river,  and  his  joy  therein  sing  like  a  mountain 
brook.  ip. 

Seeing  Nature  First  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  book  by  Clarence  M.  Weed.3  In  his 
preface  the  author  explains  the  title.  The 
thought  is  that  if  we  are  to  enjoy  seeing  our 
own  country  before  we  travel  afar  we  should 
learn  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
wonderful  life  of  our  fields  and  woods — as 
wonderful  as  that  of  places  more  remote. 

1  he  book  follows  the  seasons,  beginning 


with  the  spring  awakening  and  carrying  us  on 
by  its  seasonable  studies  to  the  last  chapter 
on  Collecting  Cocoons.  The  book  presents 
a  variety  of  subjects  with  attractive  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  will  prove  helpful  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  more  and  more  intelligently.  j.  h. 

Spring-Life  Drawing 

Of  course  the  most  direct  helps  are  the 
“Good  Zoo  Drawing  Cards,”  by  Miss  Cleave- 
land,  and  “Nature  Drawing”  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
both  reprints  of  material  that  has  appeared  in 
the  School  Arts  Magazine!  But  for  your 
blackboard  drawing  there  is  nothing  in  Eng¬ 
lish  comparable  with  *Die  Technik  des  Tafel - 
zeichnens,  by  Ernst  Weber.4  This  consists 
of  forty  plates,  8  x  1 0V2,  in  black,  white,  and 
color,  showing  how  to  draw  about  everything 
ever  considered  in  schools,  from  a  straight  line 
to  a  tropical  jungle,  and  from  the  inside  of  a 
human  stomach  to  Sir  Galahad  on  horseback. 
The  plates  are  well  drawn,  too,  with  simple, 
legitimate  blackboard  technique.  Their  use 
of  color  is  temperate  and  effective,  also;  Mr. 
Weber  does  not  try  to  make  his  blackboards 
rival  oil  paintings.  Another  work  by  Dr. 
Weber  of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  Lebendiges  Papier ,5  This 
deals  with  paper  cutting.  Birds,  animals,  and 
the  figure  are  cut  in  flats  that  may  be  folded 
to  stand,  and  a  great  many  excellent  animal 
forms  in  action  are  shown  in  black  silhouette. 
Utensils  of  various  sorts  are  included,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  given  for  the  building  of  complex 
groups  in  paper.  H.  t.  b. 


*  ^ooljs  which  promise  to  be  ol  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  are  starred  (*)  and  added  to 
the  fechool  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company 
at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 

:  With  illustrations  by  Bruce  Horsfall.  205  pp.  4^x7^.  The  Century  Company.  Price,  60  cents, 
u  ith  illustrations  by  W.  I.  Beecroft  and  from  photographs.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company.  Price, 

11  *  U or,de"“g  11  of  Rltter  &  Flebbe,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  through  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company, 
call  it  Webers  Blackboard  Drawing  Portfolio.  Price,  $2.25. 

‘Published  by  B.  G.  Teubner  of  Leipzig,  but  obtainable  through  Ritter  and  Flebbe,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
24  plates  8  x  10H,  with  pamphlet  (in  German).  Price,  $2. 
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Two  New  Books  from  the 
Manual  Arts  Press6 

This  Press  seldom,  if  ever,  publishes  a  useless 
book,  or  a  carelessly  made  book.  These  latest 
volumes,  by  men  of  wide  reputation,  are  of 
immediate  value  in  the  classroom.  The 
Geometry  of  Drafting  and  Kinks  and  Short 
Cuts,  are  the  sub-titles  of  Mr.  Evans’  book. 
The  book  by  Mr.  Noyes  supplements  admirably 
his  previous  volumes,  “Handwork  in  Wood,” 
and  “Wood  and  Forest.”  It  emphasizes  the 
esthetic  side  of  woodworking,  and  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  dealing  with  such  commonplace 
objects  as  a  scrap-basket,  a  picture  frame,  a 
tray,  a  taboret,  boxes,  lanterns,  etc.,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  cease  to  be  commonplace. 
Judged  by  their  fruits  Mr.  Noyes’  theories  of 
design  and  construction  must  be  vital  and 
healthy. 

A  Five-Inch  Bookshelf7 

Not  a  five-foot  one,  but  more  complete! 
It  consists  of  four  books  only,  each  complete 
in  itself,  if  one  can  trust  the  titles.  The  books, 
edited  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin,  are  readable? 
sane,  well  illustrated  and,  even  from  a  man’s 
point  of  view,  well  worth  having.  The  illus¬ 
trations  alone  recommend  the  Editor  as  a  per¬ 
son  of  taste.  The  books  are  replete  with 
information  of  value  to  teachers,  especially  to 
all  teachers  of  domestic  science  and  to  all 
interested  in  art  in  the  home,  and  beauty  in 
personal  appearance.  Moreover  they  are 
readable.  Bound  in  red  cloth,  temperately 
enriched  with  ornament,  they  are  an  attractive 
addition  to  one’s  working  library. 

A  Landmark  in  the  History  of 
Education 

That  scholarly  work  of  Dr.  Paul  Monroe  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  just 


completed  through  the  advent  of  the  fifth  and 
concluding  volume  of  his  Cyclopedia  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  already  an  authority,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  is  bound  to  become  as  famous,  in  its 
realm,  as  the  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
Under  thirteen  Departmental  Editors,  a  total 
of  one  hundred  ninety  famous  specialists  have 
contributed  to  the  almost  nine  hundred  pages 
of  Volume  V,  from  POL  to  ZWI.8  If  art 
teachers  wish  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  this 
work  let  them  turn  to  “Teaching,  types  of,” 
and  read  what  Dr.  Suzzallo  has  to  say  about 
“Appreciation,”  or  to  “Technical Education,” 
and  read  what  James  P.  Munroe  has  to  say 
about  that.  The  bibliographies  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  subjects  treated  make  this  encyclo¬ 
pedia  an  index  to  the  best  pedagogical  and 
historical  literature  of  the  world. 

A  Masterpiece 

Like  a  traveler,  patiently  following  a  brook 
from  the  brackish  waters  of  a  tidal  river,  up 
a  valley  into  the  hills  (in  his  thirst,  drinking 
here  and  there  as  he  goes)  and  coming  at  last 
upon  the  clear  cold  water  of  the  living  spring 
itself,  its  uncontaminated  source,  so  feels  the 
reviewer  of  “art  literature”  in  coming  at  last 
upon  *Art,  by  August  Rodin.9  Although  a 
bulky  volume  of  some  250  pages,  it  can  be  read 
easily  in  a  couple  of  hours,  for  it  is  positively 
fascinating.  It  affords  a  glimpse  into  the  heart 
of  the  artist.  What  industry,  what  enthusi¬ 
asm,  what  universal  love  and  sympathy,  what 
insight,  what  grasp,  what  sincerity,  what 
reverence  the  character  of  the  Master  exhibits! 
In  Rodin  the  apostolic  succession  in  art  is  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  twentieth  century.  Through 
him  the  eternal  Beauty  speaks  again  to  men. 
In  him  greatness  has  attained  once  more  the 
spiritual  stature  of  the  little  child.  His  phil¬ 
osophy  of  art  is  here  made  accessible.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  drawing  will  be  helped  by  it.  It  is 
applicable  in  daily  life.  h.  t.  b. 


•Effective  Methods  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Frederick  H.  Evans.  41  pp.  5x7,  mostly  plates.  Price,  50 
cents.  *Design  and  Construction  in  Wood.  By  William  Noyes.  158  pp.  5x9,  fully  illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 

7  The  Complete  Dressmaker,  the  Complete  Home,  the  Complete  Beauty  Book,  and  the  Complete  Hostess,  make 
up  this  library  of  books  for  women.  Each  volume,  of  some  300  pp.,  5  x  7J^,  is  illustrated.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company.  Price,  per  set,  $5. 

•  A  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Five  volum  s.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  per  volume,  $5- 

•  Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Gsell  by  Mrs.  Homily  Fedden.  260  pp.  7  x  10,  with  106  illustrations.  Small 
Maynard  &  Company,  Boston.  $7.50  not. 
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Mr.  BlashfielcTs  New  Book10 

An  authoritative  book  upon  this  great  art,  new 
to  America,  is  indeed  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  of  American  art.  The  illus¬ 
trations  impress  one  at  the  start  with  the  large 
amount  of  wall  painting  which  our  artists  have 
done  in  the  last  two  decades.  As  we  read  the 
book  we  are  convinced  as  never  before  of  the 
vast  importance  of  mural  painting  as  a  factor 
in  civilization.  Mr.  Blashfield’s  message  is 
as  much  for  the  general  public,  as  it  is  for  the 
art  student.  1  hroughout  the  book  we  feel 
the  author’s  culture  and  profound  knowledge 
of  the  world’s  best  art  as  well  as  his  modern 
attitude  toward  the  artist’s  present  problems. 
His  chapter  on  the  Importance  of  Experience 
in  the  Mural  Painter  is  one  that  should  con¬ 
vince  any  art  student  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  of  mural  work,  and  of  the  vast 
amount  of  special  knowledge  needed  success¬ 
fully  to  solve  them.  The  chapter  on  Funda¬ 
mental  Education  in  Art  sounds  a  warning 
against  the  modern  tendencies  to  slight  the 
discipline  which  has  always  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  truly  brilliant  painting. 

With  such  books  as  the  Classic  Point  of  View 
by  Kenyon  Cox  and  this  by  Mr.  Blashfield, 
as  the  result  of  the  Scammon  Lectures,  we  shall 
watch  with  great  interest  for  the  courses  which 
follow  at  the  Art  Institute.  j.  H. 

A  Study  in  French11 

The  Drawings  of  a  Child,  is  a  scholarly 
French  book  of  262  pages  of  text,  and  additional 
pages  with  over  600  reproductions  of  a  child’s 
drawings  methodically  numbered  so  that 
references  in  the  text  can  be  readily  looked  up 
in  the  illustrations.  Beside  preface  and  con¬ 
clusions  there  are  nine  chapters  dealing  with 
the  following  subjects: 

Part  I,  Motives: — 

Things  which  the  Child  Draws. 

Factors  in  the  Purpose  of  the  Child. 

Factors  in  the  Child’s  Interpretation. 

Part  IT,  I  ype  and  Mental  linage: — 

The  Type:  Conservation  and  Modification 
The  Psychical  Reality  (Lc  Modele  Interne). 


Part  III,  Character  and  Evolution  of  a  Child’s 
Drawings 

Realism. 

Synthetical  Incapacity. 

Logical  Realism  and  Visual  Realism. 

Color. 

The  drawings  of  the  charming  little  girl, 
Limonne,  are  such  as  all  teachers  know  as  typ¬ 
ical  products  of  a  normal  child.  Their  classi¬ 
fication  and  psychological  interpretation  by 
Professor  Luquet,  therefore,  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  art  educational  literature,  j.  h. 

The  Elect  Eight 

The  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
received  a  few  months  ago  a  letter  from  a 
teacher  in  a  New  England  village  asking  for 
a  list  of  eight  artists  whose  work  the  children 
should  be  made  familiar  with,  during  the  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  From  one 
point  of  view  the  request  was  absurd;  from 
another  point  of  view  it  was  reasonable  and 
deserved  a  definite  reply.  Why  should  not 
the  principal  of  a  graded  school  in  the  country, 
with  inexperienced  help,  and  a  crowded  pro¬ 
gram,  be  told  with  what  artists  to  begin  in 
picture  study?  Unwilling  to  trust  his  own 
private  judgment,  the  Editor  wrote  to  a  few 
of  his  fiiends,  who  came  first  to  mind  as  having 
taken  special  interest  in  the  subject,  for  opin¬ 
ions  to  compare  with  his  own. 

Mrs.  Riley  of  St.  Louis  replied  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  November  10th, 
would  say  that  in  our  St.  Louis  Schools  we 
deal  so  little  with  American  children  and  the 
field  of  artists  is  so  extensive,  that  in  the  given 
number  of  years,  we  could  not  think  of  limiting 
ourselves  to  so  few  artists  as  you  suggest. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier  of  Boston ,  her  list: 

I.  Raphael. 

II.  Murillo. 

III.  Landseer. 

IV.  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  or  Boutet  de 

Monvel. 

V.  Maxfield  Parrish,  or  Augustus  St. 

Gaudens. 

VI.  Rembrandt. 


Snigt  00^!“  “  BtUd°  P8ychpl°^ue-  By  G.  «.  Luquet.  Paris  Librarie,  Felix  Alcan,  103  boulevard 
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VII.  Corot. 

VIII.  Millet. 

Esther  W.  Wuest,  Portland,  Oregon,  her  list : 

I.  Millet. 

II.  Landseer  or  Bonheur. 

VIII.  Corot. 

IV.  Raphael. 

V.  Michelangelo. 

VI.  Burne-Jones. 

VII.  Maxfield  Parrish. 

VIII.  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 

Irene  Dysart  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  her  list: 

I.  Meyer  von  Bremen. 

II.  Murillo. 

III.  Reynolds. 

VI.  Rosa  Bonheur. 

V.  Millet. 

VI.  Corot. 

VII.  Raphael. 

VIII.  Wm.  Morris  Hunt. 

Mabel  J.  Chase,  N utley,  N.  J .,  her  list: 

I  would  study  no  artist  in  grades  I  and  II  but 
always  keep  before  the  children  pictures 
that  are  interesting,  or  good  in  color, — - 
pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Miss 
Kirk,  or  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green;  Ma¬ 
donnas  and  any  good  pictures  of  child  life 
or  animals. 

III.  Landseer. 

IV.  Millet. 

V.  Winslow  Homer. 

VI.  Rembrandt. 

VII.  John  W.  Alexander. 

VIII.  Raphael. 

Fred  II.  Daniels,  Newton,  Mass.,  his  list: 

I.  Raphael. 

II.  Lerolle. 

III.  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 

IV.  Millet. 

V.  Winslow  Homer. 

VI.  Alexander. 

VII.  Blashfield. 

VIIT  George  Inness. 

Charlotte  Reed ,  Ontario,  Cal.,  her  list: 

(She,  too,  believes  in  America.) 

I.  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 

II.  Maxfield  Parrish. 

III.  Livingston  Bull. 

IV.  Remington  or  Picknell. 

V.  Solon  Borglum. 


VI.  Winslow  Homer. 

VII.  Inness. 

VIII.  LaFarge  or  Edwin  Austin  Abbey. 

Several  of  these  teachers  objected  to  limiting 
the  list  to  eight,  quite  as  strongly  as  the  two 
whose  letters  are  quoted  at  length  below. 

Florence  W.  Ellis  of  Cleveland  wrote: 

I  would  not  select  one  artist  to  be  studied 
each  year,  for  many  reasons.  I  think  as  far 
as  possible  it  is  much  better  to  take  them  by 
groups  or  schools.  In  this  way  it  is  connected 
with  the  development  and  history  of  countries. 
In  the  eighth  grade  I  would  make  it  a  history 
or  study  of  buildings  from  the  very  beginning 
of  history,  which  would  include  mural  paint¬ 
ings,  studying,  perhaps,  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  principally  in  this  connection.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  I  would  study  the 
Barbizon  school,  making  Corot  the  principal 
artist  in  the  sixth,  and  Millet  in  the  seventh, 
but  giving  several  of  the  others  for  comparison; 
this  worked  splendidly  in  Cleveland  and  was 
the  subject  for  much  of  the  language  work  of 
those  grades.  In  the  fifth,  I  think  the  Dutch 
school  admirable,  and  the  children  at  that  time 
are  much  interested  in  the  study  and  history 
of  Holland.  In  the  fourth  grade  I  think,  per¬ 
haps,  Winslow  Homer  would  begood,  with  other 
American  artists.  Of  course,  we  must  have 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Landseer,  and  similar  artists 
in  the  lower  grades.  I  have  not  quite  thought 
this  out  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject  and  I  think 
it  should  be  closely  related  to  other  school 
subjects. 

Annette  J.  Warner  of  Cornell  University, 

sent  this: 

I  would  not  select  eight  artists, — one  to  be 
studied  in  each  grade!  Young  children  are 
not  interested  in  classification;  the  picture  is 
the  thing,  and, — in  my  opinion, — the  selection 
should  be  made  to  answer  a  need  or  a  special 
interest,  or  for  illustration. 

The  study  of  the  myths  which  comes  in 
primary  grades  ought  to  call  for  many  pictures. 
I  have  wondered  why  pictures  and  statuary  and 
architecture  and  craft  work  are  so  entirely 
omitted  in  much  study  of  geography  and  his¬ 
tory.  They  would  furnish  so  much  better  a 
record  of  the  time  and  progress  of  many  peoples 
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than  a  list  and  description  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  took  part. 

But  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  select 
eight!  Well,  then,  I  believe  that  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade  should  be  able  to  name  the  great  dis¬ 
coverers,  and  those  who  attained  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  of  achievement  in  the  realm 
of  art. 

After  considerable  thought,  these  seem  to 
me  must  not  be  left  out  whoever  else  may  be 
put  in! 

Phidias,  for  his  association  •  with  the  Par¬ 
thenon  (a  building  which  every  child  should 
know)  and  as  representing  a  country  whose  art 
expression  the  most  abbreviated  education 
should  have  a  little  room  for. 

Raphael,  Leonardo,  and  Michelangelo,  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  the  high  noon  of  the 
wonderful  blossoming  time. 

Millet,  the  discoverer  and  exponent  of  the 
beauty  and  nobility  of  work,  Corot  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  beauty  in  the  common  everyday 
landscape  of  morning  and  evening. 

Rosa  Bonheur  or  Landseer  because  of  their 
finding  a  place  in  art  and  life  for  the  dumb 
brothers. 

Turner  or  Titian  to  represent  the  great 
colorists. 

Now  that  leaves  out  Velasquez,  the  Painters’ 
Painter — all  the  Dutchmen,  the  Americans 
and  many  others.  There  is  no  craftsman  or 


architect,  and  none  of  the  great  moderns.  I 
would  let  the  list  stand,  however,  though  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  better  perhaps,  to  substi¬ 
tute  Giotto  for  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

If  the  list  has  been  successfully  taught,  the 
children  will  go  on  and  add  to  it.  They  will 
see  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  American 
artists  and  modern  work. 

Many  stories  of  the  artists  ought  to  be  in 
the  reading  books  and  find  a  place  in  the  story 
hour  of  the  teacher.  So  that  the  children 
would  become  familiar  with  the  Giotto  stories, 
the  stories  of  Raphael’s  madonnas,  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  Faun  and  Snow-man,  Donatello  paint¬ 
ing  the  Huguenot  Potter,  and  so  on  endlessly. 

I  have  not  suggested  in  which  grade  I  would 
place  these  artists  as  it  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  class,  its  work,  its  interests. 

And  here,  lastly,  in  the  light  of  what  has  gone 
before,  is  the  list  of  The  Editor: 

I.  Landseer. 

II.  Raphael. 

III.  Reynolds. 

IV.  Millet. 

V.  Michelangelo. 

VI.  Rembrandt. 

VII.  Titian. 

VIII.  Corot. 

In  this  list  American  artists  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  purposely.  The  work  of  American  artists 
should  be  observed  by  children  in  every  grade 
all  the  time,  as  the  day  provides. 


WHW  ‘THAT-APRJUE-WITH 
HIS*  3HOUR.es  *5oOTe 
THO  -DROGHie  *  OF  *MARCH£ 
HATH  *P€.RC€D  'TOT He 
ROOT 
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DISTRIBUTION  GARDENS  FOR 
SCHOOLS 

HILE  comparatively  few  schools  have 
sufficient  land  for  individual  gardens 
for  pupils,  a  great  many  have  limited 
border  spaces  that  can  be  utilized  for  collective 
gardens  from  which  much  valuable  material 
may  be  distributed  to  the  home  gardens  of  the 
pupils.  Trees,  herbaceous  perennials,  vines, 
and  annual  flowers  and  vegetables  may  all  be 
started  at  the  school  and  taken  to  the  homes. 

The  outdoor  tree  garden  is  one  of  the  most 
practicable  kinds  of  school  gardening.  It  may 
be  started  in  extremely  limited  space  in  which 
a  little  nursery  is  soon  established  that  is  of 
decided  interest  to  the  pupils.  A  strip  of 
ground  four  or  five  feet  wide  along  the  fence  or 
buildings  answers  very  well,  even  if  it  is  only 
ten  feet  in  length. 

This  bit  of  ground  is  spaded  and  raked  and 
then  planted  with  acorns,  maple  keys,  beech 
nuts,  locust  and  honey  locust  seeds.  To  it 
also  are  transplanted  tiny  tree  seedlings  to  be 
found  in  gutters  and  along  roadsides  by  wood¬ 
land  borders.  In  early  spring  it  is  set  with 
cuttings  of  willows,  poplars,  Forsythias,  cur¬ 
rants  and  other  useful  trees  and  shrubs. 

An  advantage  of  this  tree  garden  is  that  the 
planting  need  not  all  be  done  at  a  given  season. 
In  early  spring  the  pupils  may  be  taken  to  an 
oak  tree  to  gather  the  sprouting  acorns  on  the 
ground.  Late  in  May  millions  of  key-fruits 
fall  from  the  Silver  Maples  along  the  city 
streets.  If  planted  in  the  tree  garden  these 
soon  sprout  into  lusty  seedlings  that  grow  so 
rapidly  they  may  be  taken  to  the  homes  in  a 
year  or  two.  At  other  seasons  other  tree 
fruits  are  ready  to  plant. 

The  tree  garden  is  perhaps,  most  useful  by 
means  of  the.  trees  and  shrubs  that  may  be 
grown  from  hardwood  cuttings.  Such  ad¬ 
mirable  trees  as  the  Bolleana,  Carolina  and 
Lombardy  poplars,  the  white  and  laurel-leaved 
willows,  and  such  shrubs  as  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  and  Forsythias  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings  set  deeply  in  the  soil  in  early  spring. 


After  even  one  year’s  growth,  many  of  these 
little  trees  are-ready  for  home  planting.  It  is 
our  custom  to  give  these  to  the  pupils  on  or 
just  before  arbor  day,  making  a  celebration  of 
that  day  worth  while  through  such  a  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  previous  season. 

As  a  group  the  Irises  are  particularly  desir¬ 
able  for  home  planting  in  any  community. 
They  exist  in  great  variety,  with  a  flowering 
season  from  April  or  early  May  until  July. 
They  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  garden 
flowers  and  when  once  established  are  per¬ 
manent.  They  multiply  rapidly,  are  free  from 
insect  pests  and  are  easily  divided  and  may  be 
transplanted  to  advantage  either  in  fall  or 
spring.  We  have  found  that  the  comparative¬ 
ly  little  grown  Siverian  and  Oriental  Irises 
add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  more 
familiar  German  types  and  have  distributed 
large  numbers  when  our  permanent  beds  re¬ 
quired  replanting. 

The  Perennial  Phloxes  are  also  admirable 
plants  for  such  distribution.  The  plants  may 
be  bought  at  wholesale  for  four  cents  apiece 
and  when  the  bed  is  well  started  it  soon  yields 
an  abundance  of  divisions  for  the  pupils.  In 
a  very  few  years  every  home  in  the  vicinity 
may  have  its  bed  of  phloxes. 

The  perennial  vegetables,  notably  asparagus 
and  rhubarb,  are  well  adapted  to  such  distri¬ 
bution  from  the  school.  Very  few  farmers 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  the  former  and 
still  fewer  village  and  city  dwellers  have  either. 
Yet  there  is  room  for  a  hundred  asparagus 
plants  on  most  city  lots  and  these  will  give  a 
very  welcome  product  every  spring.  Both  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  and  are  ready  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  year  from  the  time  of  planting. 

Clarence  Moores  Weed. 

BIRD  PICTURES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

The  sum  of  $15,000  has  been  contributed  to 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  teachers  to  give 
simple  instruction  in  bird  study  to  their  pupils 
during  the  year  1914.  The  Audubon  plan  to 
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lows: 

Any  teacher  or  other  person  who  will  interest 
not  less  than  ten  children  in  contributing  a  fee 
of  ten  cents  each  to  become  Junior  Members 
and  will  send  this  to  the  office  of  the  National 
Association,  will  receive  for  each  child  ten  of 
the  best  colored  pictures  of  wild  birds  which 
have  ever  been  published  in  this  country. 
With  each  one  of  these  ten  pictures  goes  an  out¬ 
line  drawing  intended  to  be  used  by  the  child 
for  filling  in  the  proper  colors  with  crayons. 
Each  picture  is  also  accompanied  with  a  four- 
page  leaflet  discussing  the  habits  and  general 
activities  of  the  bird  treated.  Every  child  also 
receives  an  Audubon  button.  The  cost  of 
publishing  and  mailing  this  material  is  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  child’s  fee. 

The  teacher  who  forms  such  a  class  receives 
without  cost  to  herself  one  full  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  beautiful  illustrated  magazine, 
“Bird-Lore.”  This  is  the  leading  publication 
in  the  world  on  bird  study.  To  the  teacher 
also  there  is  sent  other  free  literature  containing 
many  hints  on  methods  of  putting  up  bird 
boxes,  feeding  birds  in  winter  and  descriptions 


of  methods  for  attracting  birds  about  the  home 
or  schoolhouse. 

As  long  as  the  Association’s  special  fund  for 
this  work  holds  out  this  offer  is  open  to  any 
teacher  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Any 
teacher  reading  this  notice  may  immediately 
form  a  class,  send  in  the  dues  and  receive  the 
material,  or  further  information  will  be  gladly 
furnished  upon  request. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary, 
1974  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FORMAL  WRITING  PENS 

The  Germans,  with  their  usual  stick-to-it- 
iveness,  have  at  last  succeeded  in  producing 
a  steel  quill!  In  other  words  the  firm  of 
Heintze  and  Blanckertz  of  Berlin  have  placed 
upon  the  market  an  instrument  that  will  do 
all  that  the  best  quill  can  do,  and  in  addition 
keep  its  good  form  a  hundred  times  as  long  in 
service  as  the  best  of  quills.  This  firm  has 
produced  a  number  of  pens  for  formal  writing 
of  various  styles,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  above 
criticism.  The  Editor  of  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  has  had  occasion  recently  to  make 
use  of  three  different  kinds  of  these  pens  for 
hand  lettering,  and  speaks  from  experience 
when  he  says  that  he  has  never  used  a  more 
satisfactory  implement  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  lettering.  The  devices  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  ink  are  ingenious  and  successful. 
The  pens  are  easily  cleaned — a  very  important 
consideration — and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do,  every  time,  the  thing  they  were  designed  to 
do.  A  request  for  a  few  sample  pens,  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Heintze  &  Blanckertz,  No.  43, 
Berlin,  Germany,  mentioning  the  School  Arts 
Magazine,  would,  probably,  bring  enough  to 
enable  anybody  to  see  for  himself  just  how  sat¬ 
isfactory  a  steel  quill  can  be. 

A  person  charged  with  the  organization  of 
her  modern  arts  and  crafts  school  would  be 
interested  in  the  calendar  of  the  Kala-Bhavan, 
established  in  1890  by  his  highness  the  Mahara¬ 
ja  Shri  Sayaji  Rao  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, — 
in  other  words,  the  catalogue  of  the  Baroda 
Technical  Institute  in  India,  which  gives  its 
courses  both  in  English  and  in  the  vernacular. 
Few  arts  and  crafts  schools  in  this  country 
present  so  complete  an  organization  or  are  so 
well  housed  and  equipped. 
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WESTERN  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association 
will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  May  6th  to  9th. 
The  Plankington  Hotel  will  be  the  Headquar¬ 
ters.  The  exhibits,  both  educational  and  com¬ 
mercial,  will  be  placed  in  the  arena  of  the  Audi¬ 
torium.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Convention  halls,  located  in  the 
same  building. 

Milwaukee  is  an  ideal  city  for  this  meeting. 
It  is  centrally  located,  has  excellent  railroad 
facilities,  an  immense  building  for  the  exhibits 
and  meetings,  and  a  wonderful  educational 
system,  worthy  of  study  and  emulation. 

The  general  topic  of  the  program  will  be 
“  a  casting  of  accounts,  educationally,  for  the 
Fine  and  Industrial  Arts;  a  re-statement  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  us.”  The  program  is  prepared 
especially  for  the  younger  members.  The 
Round  Tables  will  not  be  limited  to  the  general 
topic.  Several  well  known  speakers  have  been 
engaged,  and  the  meeting  promises  to  be  a  great 
success. 

The  Local  Committee  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  place  and  care  for  an  unusually  large 
exhibit.  Miss  Emily  Dorn  is  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee. 

Miss  Bonnie  E.  Snow,  formerly  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  connected  editorially  with 
the  Prang  Company,  has  withdrawn  from  that 
company  and  will  open  her  own  studio  at  her 
home  in  Milburn,  New  Jersey.  Miss  Snow  will 
devote  her  entire  time  to  the  preparation  of 
books  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  art 
educational  and  industrial  art  needs.  During 
her  connection  with  the  Prang  Company  she 
has  worked  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hugo  B. 
Froehlich  as  joint  author  of  several  series  of 
books,  and  has  thereby  established  herself  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  art  education  in 
public  schools.  Among  the  books  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  may  be  cited  The  Text  Books  of  Art.  Edu¬ 
cation,  Art  Education  for  High  Schools.  The 
Progressive  Drawing  Books,  The  Graphic 
Drawing  Books,  etc.  Miss  Snow’s  wide  circle 
of  friends  throughout  the  country  will  wish  her 
distinguished  success  in  establishing  her  work 
upon  this  new  basis. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School  Crafts 
Club  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hainert  surprised  his 
fellow  teachers  by  an  exhibit  of  small  power 
plants  made  in  an  ordinary  manual  training 
workshop  by  seventh  grade  boys.  Mr.  Reagle 
told  how  the  boys  under  his  direction  are  mak¬ 
ing  benches  and  tables  for  school  use  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  Mr.  Nolan  exhibited  games  made 
in  school  work  shops. 

The  most  wide  awake  portion  of  Britain  so 
far  as  elementary  art  and  craft  instruction  is 
concerned  seems  to  be  Scotland.  A  recent 
indication  of  this  is  the  appearance  of  the  year 
book  of  the  Scottish  Art  Teachers  Association, 
a  handsome  pamphlet  of  thirty-eight  pages, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Wyse  of  Edinburgh. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  IMPORTANT! 

Teacher:  Give  me  a  sentence  using  the  word 
urge  meaning  to  press. 

Boy:  A  boy’s  pants  should  be  urged  oc¬ 
casionally. 

If  you  feel  the  need  of  some  gold  and  silver 
paint  in  a  form  convenient  for  use  you  would 
better  try  that  made  by  Willis  P.  Tilton,  276 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  little  glass  jars, 
costing  25  cents  each. 

If  your  school  isn’t  supplied  with  the  three 
Audubon  Bird  Charts  manufactured  by  the 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  for  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  it  is  not  a  completely 
equipped  school. 

A  Permanent  Educational  Exhibition  Co. 
has  gathered  together  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  new  Educational  Building,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  an  exhibit  showing  approved  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  known  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  as 
Bulletin  1913,  No.  35,  a  list  of  books  suited  to 
a  high  school  library,  compiled  by  the  Univer- 
sity  High  School,  Chicago,  Til.  The  art  section 
offers  a  useful  check  list. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  through  the  State 
Art  Commission,  is  to  give  $S50  in  prizes  for 
a  model  village  house  and  a  model  farmyard. 
The  competitions  are  open  only  to  Minnesota 
designers. 
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From  The  Comet,  West  Division  High  School, 
Milwaukee. 


By  special  arrangement  between  the  city 
authorities  of  Munich,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  a  party 
of  American  teachers,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five, 
will  go  to  Germany  in  April  to  serve  as  student 
teachers.  They  will  remain  in  Munich  from 
April  to  July  and  will  have  unusual  opportun¬ 
ities  for  study  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Kirschensteiner.  Some  of  the  courses  open 
to  visiting  teachers  are:  Art  forging,  gold- 
smithing,  copperwork,  book-binding,  printing, 
lithographing,  glass  painting,  decorating,  cabi¬ 
net-making,  and  fine  mechanics. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
issued  an  invitation  recently  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  its  630  students  to  visit  the  school 
during  a  particular  week  to  watch  the  students 
at  work  and  to  see  exhibitions  in  the  corridors 
of  the  building.  The  gallery  of  the  school 
offered  at  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  the 
paintings  of  Henry  R.  Maginnis. 


Information  concerning  the  Fitchburgh  plan 
of  co-operative  industrial  education  is  now 
available  as  Bulletin  1913,  No.  50,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  Austrian  and  Ger¬ 
man  applied  art  held  by  the  Prang  Company 
at  its  galleries  in  New  York,  during  January 
and  February,  ought  to  be  exhibited  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  as  a  stimulus  to  excellence 
in  original  design. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  when  the  director  of  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  city  can  exhibit  his  work  with  profes¬ 
sional  artists  and  win  the  commendation  of 
those  educators  of  public  opinion, — the  news¬ 
papers,  as  did  Mr.  Harry  W.  Jacobs  of  Buffalo 
recently  in  an  exhibition  held  at  the  Albright 
Gallery. 

STILL  CHANCE  FOR  IMPROVEMENT! 

From  an  examination  paper:  It  was  a  belief 
to  the  people  of  the  old  world  that  the  old 
world  was  square. 

Among  the  circulars  announcing  European 
travel  and  study  classes  for  the  summer  of  1914 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  office  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  are  four  of  especial  interest 
to  art  teachers:  The  European  tour  made 
under  the  leadership  of  Vesper  Lincoln  George, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Design,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Normal  Art  School  and  Director  of 
the  New  School  of  Design,  Boston;  the  Snell 
Summer  Art  Class  in  England  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Boyd  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  Henry  B.  Snell,  instructor  in  outdoor 
sketching  and  composition;  the  tour  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  C.  Valentine  Kirby,  Director  of  Art 
Instruction,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  the  School 
Arts  tour  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  party  will  give  especial  attention 
to  sketching  in  the  picturesque  hill  towns  of 
Italy. 

If  a  manual  training  teacher  is  without 
“The  Red  Book”  of  the  Orr  &  Lockett  Hard¬ 
ware  Co.,  of  Chicago,  his  “working  library” 
is  incomplete.  This  enterprising  company  pub¬ 
lishes  also  a  special  catalogue  on  Domestic 
Science  Equipments,  and  another  on  Arts  and 
Crafts  Tools,  for  teachers  and  home  workers. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  American  Crayon  Company. 

First  prize  drawing,  by  Edith  A.  Norman,  age  14 
years,  Grade  IX,  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  their  Crayon 
Investigation  Contest. 
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The  Editorial  Point  of  View 


DESIGN  IN  TEACHING 

TTELLO,  Uncle,  caught  anything?” 

A  “No,  honey;  dhere  aint  no  fish  in 
dish  ere  pon’.” 

“No  fish  there?  Then  why  do  you 
fish  in  it?” 

“Cause  it’s  so  nigh  ’ome!” 

And  some  of  us  still  fish  for  original 
design  in  brains  where  dhere  aint  no 
’riginal  d’sign,  and  in  grades  where  what 
we  are  fishing  for  does  not  even  spawn. 

In  the  most  authoritative  book  we 
have  on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
in  art  instruction,  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Walter 
Sargent  of  Chicago  University,  we  are 
told,  page  28,  that  in  Grades  I,  II,  and 
III  children  have  a  feeling  for  rhythmic 
arrangement  in  repeating  single  forms 
indefinitely,  and  show  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  in  making  heiv  combinations  of 
given  elements.  In  Grades  IV  and  V 
children  begin  to  show  some  appiecia- 
tion  of  space  relations  within  limited 
areas,  and  to  enjoy  bilateral  symmetry. 
In  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  individual 
taste  begins  to  be  more  in  evidence,  and 
individual  judgment  in  adapting  means 
to  ends,  both  for  utilitarian  and  esthetic 
reasons,  may  be  appealed  to  with  suc¬ 
cess.  (The  italics  are  editorial.) 

Such  being  the  conditions,  let  us  not 
look  for  “fine  space  relations”  or  for 


“  original  motifs,  ”  in  the  primary  grades, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  satisfied  with 
“repeating  single  forms  indefinitely,” 
or  with  “bilateral  symmetry,”  in  the 
grammar  grades, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  high  school.  Knowing  our  ponds 
let  us  fish  to  some  purpose. 

DESIGN  IN  DESIGNING! 

The  only  excuse  for  decorative  design 
is  beauty,  a  beauty  that  gives  additional 
pleasure  to  maker  and  beholder.  A 
decorative  pattern  worked  upon  the 
polished  surface  of  a  block  of  Siemia 
marble  is  an  impertinence.  An  elabor¬ 
ate  colored  design  tooled  upon  the  lus¬ 
trous  surface  of  a  piece  of  Russian  leath¬ 
er  is  a  misfortune.  Some  things  do  not 
need  ornamentation.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  anything  added  in  the  name 
of  beauty  which  destroys  or  obscures 
a  previously  existing  beauty  does  not 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  object. 

Then,  besides  there  are  objects,  such 
as  milking  stools  and  examination  pa¬ 
pers,  for  example,  upon  which  “hand 
painted  decoration”  seems  equally  out 
of  place  Decoration  implies  a  certain 
loving  regard  for  the  thing  decorated. 
“A  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine’s  snout”  is 
no  more  pleasing  now  than  it  was  some 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

Moreover,  as  one  element  of  beauty  is 
consistency,  the  character  of  the  deco- 
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ration  upon  an  object  should  be  related 
in  some  way  at  least  to  the  character  of 
the  object  itself.  A  good  designer  does 
not  decorate  a  pack  of  playing  cards 
with  the  crucifix,  nor  the  cover  of  a 
limited  edition  of  Shakespeare  with  the 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


produce  “A  morbid  suspension  of  good 
sense  or  judgment” — and  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Air.  Webster  Unabridged  is  a 
form  of  lunacy.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  while  a  spot  may  be  meaningless 
(it  almost  never  is,  however),  a  collec- 


Plate  r.  Designs  for  book  covers.  Beginning  with  a  mean¬ 
ingless  spot  we  sometimes  arrive  at  a  senseless  ornament. 


pattern  of  an  Indian  blanket.  The 
normal  human  mind  is  somewhat  ra¬ 
tional!  It  has  a  predisposition  in  favor 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Even  in  our  most  elementary  design 
we  should  insist  on  rationality,  unless, 
indeed  we  wish  to  encourage  lunacy. 
“A  lunatic  is  a  person  in  whose  mind 
there  is  no  logical  association  of  ideas,” 
said  an  old  psychologist.  Persistent 
use  of  meaningless  spots  will  in  time 


tion  of  such  spots  is  sure  to  induce  a 
mood,  sure  to  suggest  something.  Take 
the  designs  in  Plate  I.  The  first  was 
labelled  “A  design  for  a  pocketbook”; 
the  second  was  a  cover  for  an  illustrated 
essay  on  Corot’s  “Spring”;  the  third 
was  for  a  blotter  pad;  the  fourth  for  a 
memorandum  pad;  and  the  fifth  was 
inscribed  “For  a  book  cover.”  Now  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  have  the 
ornament  upon  a  pocketbook  with 
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rounded  corners  at  least.  That  second 
design  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
mysterious  ornament  of  Yucatan.  It 
is  as  inappropriate  to  the  exquisite 
sentiment  of  Corot’s  “Spring”  as  any¬ 
thing  one  could  find  if  he  took 

"A  twelve-month  or  twain 

To  search  Europe  through  from 

Byzantium  to  Spain.” 

The  third  is  an  Indian  motive.  What 
have  flint  arrows  or  even  pine  trees  to 
do  with  blotting  ink?  And  why  orna¬ 
ment  a  memorandum  pad  with  Y  Y  Y? 
A  memorandum  pad  is  to  prevent  ques¬ 
tioning!  And  then  that  fifth  one,  “A 
book  cover.”  Where’s  the  title  to  go? 
What  would  one  expect  to  find  in  a  book 
with  that  on  the  cover?  Perhaps  the 
history  of  a  Fiji,  or  another  “Great 
Cryptogram.”  No;  such  design  lacks 
design.  Beginning  with  a  meaningless 
spot  we  arrive  at  a  senseless  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  As  training  in  designing  such 
work  asthat  shown  in  Plate  II  by  pupils 
in  Mr.  Larsson’s  Sloyd  Training  School, 
Boston,  as  naive  as  it  is,  is  infinitely 
better.  The  character  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  has  something  at  least  in  common 
with  the  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  book. 

DESIGN  IN  TECHNIQUE 

Of  course  the  abstract  spot  has  its 
place  in  design.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  greatest  contribution  that  has  been 
made  to  the  teaching  of  design  since  the 
days  of  Owen  Jones  is  the  use  of  the 
abstract  spot  by  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross. 
Dr.  Ross  has  reduced  the  whirling  heav¬ 
ens  of  chaotic  decoration  to  a  solar 
system.  He  has  given  us  something 
to  teach,  and  has  shown  us  how  to  teach 
it.  He  has  made  possible  the  teaching 


°  DESIGN  ° 


MARY  L.  DOYLE. 
S.TS.  BOSTON  MASS. 


Plate  II.  Three  design-book  covers.  By  pupils  in  Mr. 
Gustaf  Larsson’s  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,'  Mass. 


of  design, — design  as  “Order,  that  is  to 
say,  Harmony,  Balance,  and  Rhythm, 
in  lines  and  spots  of  paint,  in  tones, 
measures,  and  shapes.” 

Dr.  Ross  has  never  attempted  to  teach 
applied  design,  except  in  the  realm  of 
painting.  But  he  has  given  us  the  prin- 
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Plate  III.  Pen  drawn  borders  reproduced  from  Nas  Smer, 
illustrating  treatment  appropriate  to  the  implement  used. 


ciples  upon  which  applied  design 
must  achieve  its  victories.  The  first 
of  these  is  Harmony.  The  designs 
shown  in  Plate  III  taken  from  Nas 
Smer,  are  all  as  abstract  as  the  de¬ 
signs  in  Plate  I.  But  these  designs 
are  charged  with  meaning,  nevertheless. 
Every  line  and  dot  reflects  the  tool  with 


which  it  was  made,  the  stylus1  or  the 
quill.2  They  are  therefore,  “peculiar¬ 
ly  appropriate”  for  use  in  decorating 
anything  done  with  such  implements. 
A  decoration  to  be  appropriate  need  not 
be  “encumbered  with  symbols,”  as  Mr. 
Daniels  puts  it,  but  is  must  have  “  some¬ 
thing  at  least”  in  common  with  that 


1  The  stylus  gave  strokes  of  uniform  thickness.  Modern  implements  for  doing  this  are  the  stylographic  pen,  the 
glass  pen,  the  rubber  pen,  but  better,  the  modern  German  “Payzant”  and  “Redis”  pens. 

*  1  he  qul11  gave  8trokea  of  varying  thickness.  The  best  modern  substitutes  are  the  Stokes  marking  pens  (for  large 
work)  and  for  all  sorts  of  formal  writing  the  "  Ly-pens”  made  by  Heintze  and  Blanckertz  of  Berlin. 
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Plate  IV.  Av  Cashmere  rug  illustrating  the  treatment  of  decorative  elements  in  accordance 
with  the  technique  of  the  weave.  From  a  rug  owned'iby  Mrs.  W.  K.  Schoepf,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


which  it  decorates.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Frontispiece,  the  work  of  Mr.  Ernst 
F.  Detterer,  of  Chicago.  What  an 
admirable  border  that  is!  It  is  made 
from  two  abstract  and  meaningless 
spots,  a  curved  line  and  a  square  dot, — 
the  elements  that  constitute  the  whole 
text  of  the  “Athenian  Oath,” — yet 
under  Mr.  Detterer’s  hand  they  suggest 
the  classic  laurel  border,  exquisitely 
appropriate  to  this  particular  subject. 


As  another  example  of  a  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  technique  as  promoting  consis¬ 
tency  in  design  consider  Plate  IV,  from 
a  photograph  of  a  little  Cashmere  rug 
of  rare  pattern,  kindly  loaned  to  the 
School  Arts  Magazine,  by  the  owner, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Schoepf  of  Cincinnati. 
Here  are  twenty-eight  animal  forms, 
from  cats  and  dogs  to  men  and  camels.3 
How  entertaining  they  are !  But  notice 
that  their  contours  are  all  reduced  to  the 


*  “To  man  Allah  fevealed  his  ninety-nine  pronounceable  names;  but  to  the  camel  he  revealed  his  one  unpronounceable 
name.  Hence  the  camel  bears  himself  in  haughty  disdain  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind.” — Arabian  Folk-lore. 
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verticals,  horizontals,  and  diagonals, 
imposed  by  the"  Cashmere  weave. 
Notice  also  that  the  weaver’s  sense  of 
pattern  was  predominant.  His  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dapple,  his  placing  of  at¬ 
tractions  for  the  eye,  were  to  him  of 
primary  importance.  To  avoid  too 


That  pocket-book  design  in  Plate  I 
would  have  been  endurable  had  all  the 
corners  been  smoothed  away.4 

DESIGN  IN  SOURCE  MATERIAL 

A  designer  of  outstanding  originality 
is  the  designer  who  sees  much  in  nature. 


Plate  V.  Six  interpretations  of  a  composite  flower.  By  students  in  the  Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Art,  Budapest. 


large  a  blank  upon  a  camel’s  side  he 
suggested  the  saddle  cloth.  To  break 
up  the  inevitable  space  between  the 
forelegs  and  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse,  he 
drew  foliage  from  his  body!  To  get 
rid  of  an  obtrusive  hip  in  his  central 
camel  he  placed  thereupon  a  little  dog! 
The  appropriateness  or  inappropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  elements  of  design  are  fre¬ 
quently  determined  almost  wholly  by 
the  mere  technique  of  the  designer. 


Nature,  bless  you,  is  “a  person  of  in¬ 
finite  resource  and  sagacity,”  like  Kip¬ 
ling’s  man  with  the  suspenders.  Look 
at  Plates  V  and  VI,  from  the  Royal 
Hungarian  School  of  Art,  Budapest. 
The  six  interpretations  of  a  single  flower 
were  secured  by  seizing  upon  slight 
variations  in  individual  parts  and  mag¬ 
nifying  a  few  of  them  sufficiently,  in 
each  case,  to  give  character  to  the  whole. 
In  the  dog  rose  spray  every  joint,  bract, 


4  The  design  could  be  still  further  improved  by  adding  an  initial,  or  other  device,  to  indicate  the  owner,  in  that 
"  spark-arrester  ’’-shaped  area  to  which  the  eye  now  goes  only  to  find  nothing. 
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thorn,  and  scar  has  been  forced  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  decorative  element.  See  what 
Albert  W.  Hackman  got  out  of  the  bluet, 
Plates  VII  and  VIII.5 

THE  DEADLINE  IN  DESIGN 

The  adaptation  of  natural  forms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  whim  of  the  designer  and 
the  dictates  of  material  and  make,  has 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  designer  is 
upon  dangerous  ground.  That  limit, 
like  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
plant  and  the  animal,  is  hard  to  define. 
On  one  side  of  that  limit  a  unit  is  recog¬ 
nizable  as  having  been  derived  from 
Nature;  it  retains  some  semblance  of 
the  original.  On  the  other  side,  it  has 
lost  all  resemblance  to  its  parent  and 
is  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  a  son; 
it  has  become  a  meaningless  abstract 
spot;  therefore  it  should  not  be  labelled 
“Nude  descending  a  staircase,”  lest 
the  Philistines  fleer.  The  design  should 
be  obviously  geometric  in  its  origin,  or 
obviously  naturalistic  in  its  origin. 
That  which  produces  doubt  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  mind  does  not  conserve 
harmony  and  beauty.  Every  design 
in  Plate  III  is  frankly  abstract.  In 
every  design  by  Mr.  Hackman  the  bluet 
is  recognizable.  In  every  one  of  the 
highly  conventional  designs  by  Henri¬ 
etta  Paist,  Plate  VIII,  the  rose  is  still 
a  rose. 

THE  IDEAL  IN  DESIGN 

A  design  is  right  when  it  pleases  cul¬ 
tivated  people, — people  who  have  a 
well  informed  taste.  Plates  IX,  X,  and 
XI  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
two  extremes  in  applied  design.  The 
six  covers  for  spelling  pads  are  by  Harry 

*  These  plates  are  reproduced  from  the  Keramic  Stud 
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Plate  VI.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  de¬ 
signer  every  detail  in  the  natural  object 
is  forced  to  yield  a  decorative  element. 

W.  Jacobs  of  Buffalo.  The  elements 
are  letters  and  the  lines  and  dots  of 
which  letters  are  composed.  A  spelling 
pad  deserves  but  little  enrichment. 
The  abstract  elements  combined  with 
the  utmost  care  to  secure  good  spacing, 
consistency  of  character,  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  are  quite  sufficient,  and 
within  reach  of  children  in  the  middle 
grades.  The  calendar  designs  are  by 
Walter  Crane.  They  were  made  for 
the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Examine 
any  one  of  these  in  the  light  of  all  you 
ever  knew  about  the  month  and  its 
symbolism,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  wealth  of  suggestion  the  design 

.  .  adu; 

i,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers. 


T 


Plate  VII.  Some  constructive  studies  in  decorative  design  from  the  bluet,  by  Mr.  Albert 
W.  Hackman,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  showing  many  pleasing  variations  of  the  original  theme. 
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Plate  VIII.  Additional  designs  from  the  bluet,  by  Mr.  Hackman;  and  some  clever  designs  from  the  rose, 
by  Henrietta  Paist,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  extremely  conventional  but  with  the  rose  still  recognizable. 


affords.  Not  a  detail  is  insignificant. 
But  consider  each  design  for  its  spotting 
of  dark  and  light.  How  well  balanced 
each  one  is!  Take  any  section  of  one 


of  them,  for  instance  the  lower  panel 
in  the  September,  and  observe  how 
perfectly  the  scales,  the  cherubs  rep¬ 
resenting  day  and  night,  the  wheat  of 
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Plate  IX.  A  spelling  pad  deserves  but  little  enrichment.  These  have  been  treated 
satisfactorily  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


the  harvest,  and  the  ribbon  containing 
the  name,  fit  symmetrically  without 
apparent  inconvenience,  into  the  re¬ 
stricted  space.  Or,  take  the  upper 
panel  in  the  December;  or  the  upper 
panel  in  the  July.  Then  considei  the 
series  as  a  whole.  How  consistent  the 
twelve  are!  All  of  a  kind;  no  two 
alike. 

All  good  design  is  “the  free  and 


adequate  embodiment  of  the  idea.” 

“Thought  in  art!”  once  exclaimed 
Vedder,  “The  works  of  the  old  masters 
are  crammed  solid  full  of  it.  Those 
chaps  who  don’t  think  turn  their  can¬ 
vasses  into  mere  bed-quilt  patterns  in 
color.  You  must  think.  There  is  no 
great  art  without  great  thought.” 

There  is  no  kind  of  Design  without 
some  kind  of  design. 


Plate  XI.  Three  other  designs  by  Waltei  Crane,  making  a  total  of  twelve,  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

This  Decorative  Design  Number  is 
mostly  illustrations.  To  see  designs  is 
better  than  to  hear  about  designs. 
Look  at  them  all  attentively;  not 
one  has  been  introduced  without  good 
reason. 

The  interior  in  color,  by  courtesy  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  is  quite 
spring-like  in  its  effect.  1  Its  tones  are 
like  those  of  the  brown  woodlands  with 
the  gray-greens  and  yellow-greens,  of 
the  opening  buds  above  them,  and  with 
the  first  marsh  marigolds  and  anemones 
below.  Technically  it  presents  an  anal¬ 
ogous  harmony,  with  yellow  its  central 
but  not  its  dominant  tone.  The  red-yel¬ 
lows,  either  high  in  value  and  strong 
in  chroma,  or  low  in  value  and  weak  in 
chroma,  constitute  the  dominant  tone. 
On  one  side  of  this  is  the  central  yellow; 
on  the  other  side,  balancing  the  warmer 
hues,  are  the  green-yellows  and  the 
greens  of  the  wall,  the  draperies,  and 
the  big  chair. 

The  reticule,  one  of  the  prize  drawings 
of  the  American  Crayon  Company’s 
Investigation  Contest,  is  an  example  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  “split  com¬ 
plementary”  scheme  of  color.  The 
tones  of  the  bag  and  of  the  chain  con¬ 
stitute  a  reddish-yellow  group,  opposite 
the  blue,  in  the  pentagonal  circuit.  That 
blue  is  the  complementary  not  of  any 
one  tone  in  the  group,  but  of  the  total 
effect  of  the  group.  The  blue  remains 
one,  while  its  complementary,  yellow-red 
is  split  into  several  analogous  hues, 
constituting  the  dominant  tone  of  the 
scheme. 

The  three  designs  by  grammar  school 
children  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 


Binney  &  Smith,  of  New  York.  They 
show  how  charming  in  color  school  work 
may  be  even  when  ordinary  manila  or 
neutral  gray  drawing  paper  are  used  as 
the  background.  They  were  colored 
with  “Durel.  ”  They  all  illustrate  an 
effective  use  of  contrasting  colors.  In 
the  Calendar,  a  complementary  pair, 
a  green  and  a  red-purple,  appear  on 
a  neutral  gray  ground.  In  the  lower 
design,  both  the  red  and  the  green 
have  been  given  something  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  addition  of  yellow,  a  tint 
of  which  appears  in  the  ground.  In 
the  upper  one  yellow  is  the  dominant 
note.  It  is  tinged  with  red  in  the 
crosses,  and  by  mingling  with  the  com¬ 
plementary,  purple-blue,  reduces  that 
color  in  the  rectangular  spots,  almost 
to  a  neutral.  Such  examples  help  to 
establish  standards  of  excellence  in 
school  work. 

A  NEW  SERVICE 

Of  course  you  have  noticed  the  pen- 
drawn  tail  pieces  by  James  Hall,  that 
are  appearing  in  the  School  Arts 
Magazine.  Look  through  all  the 
monthly  magazines  published  to  find 
better  ones  if  you  can.  They  are  sig¬ 
nificant,  they  are  admirably  composed, 
they  are  drawn  with  rare  grace  of  line, 
and  they  keep  their  place  on  the  page 
in  relation  to  the  type.  Occasionally, 
for  years,  we  have  been  asked  to  lend 
our  blocks  for  use  in  other  periodicals. 
Recently,  owing  to  the  springing  up  of 
school  printing  plants  in  various  places, 
the  demand  for  School  Arts  Maga¬ 
zine  blocks  for  local  use  has  increased. 
Mr.  Hall’s  designs  have  still  further 
stimulated  the  demand.  Supervisors 
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wish  outline  drawings  re-printed  in 
quantity  for  use  in  their  own  schools. 
Teachers  wish  such  reproductions  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  involved  in 
redrawing  and  hektographing.  The  Ed¬ 
itors  of  School  publications  ask  for  them. 
The  School  Arts  Publishing  Company 
has  decided  therefore  to  rent  certain  of 
its  line  blocks  for  local  use.  Any  school 
press  may  have  the  use  of  any  such  block 
that  has  been  used  in  the  School  Arts 
Magazine,  for  local  use,  for  one  dollar 
per  block,  provided  that  not  less  than 
ten  blocks  are  ordered  at  a  time,  ac¬ 
companied  by  remittance,  on  condition 
that  prints  from  the  blocks  be  not  offer¬ 
ed  for  general  sale.  It  will  require 
about  one  week  to  fill  your  order,  and 
it  is  understood  that  these  blocks  are 
to  be  returned  within  six  months.  All 
material  appearing  in  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  is  protected  by  copyright, 
which  gives  us  exclusive  right  of  repro¬ 
duction  for  commercial  purposes;  but 
being  anxious  to  promote  beautiful 
school  work  in  every  possible  way,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  lend  our  blocks  for 
local  use,  that  teachers  and  school 
children  may  have  every  possible  help 
in  their  work.  An  advertisement 
gives  a  list  of  cuts  now  available  for 
rental. 


THE  ATHENIAN  OATH 

The  “oath”  which  appears  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  page,6  is  a  modification  of  the 
original  oath  taken  by  the  ephebi  at  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  when  entering  the 
rank  of  citizen.  The  original  read  as 
follows: 

“I  will  never  disgrace  these  hallowed 
weapons,  or  abandon  my  comrade,  be¬ 
side  whomsoever  I  am  placed,  and  I  will 
fight  for  both  sacred  and  common  things 
personally  and  with  my  fellows.  I  will 
not  leave  my  country  less,  but  greater 
and  better  by  sea  and  land  than  I  may 
have  received  it.  I  will  obey  its  rulers 
for  the  time  being,  and  obey  the  estab¬ 
lished  laws,  and  whatsoever  others  the 
commonwealth  may  agree  to  establish; 
and  if  any  one  abolish  the  ordinances  or 
disobey  them,  I  wall  not  allow  it,  but 
will  defend  them  personally  and  with- 
out  rest.  I  will  obey  the  established 
religion.  Be  my  witnesses  Aglanros, 
Enyalios,  Ares,  Zeus,  Thallo,  Anxo, 
Hegemone.”7  The  revised  form,  more 
suitable  for  present-day  use,  is  the  oath 
which  is  committed  to  memory  and 
repeated  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  ad¬ 
mitting  a  boy  to  the  Junior  Division  of 
the  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
Board  of  Trade.  This  Junior  Division 
idea  has  great  possibilities. 


•  The  page  is  from  the  pen-drawn  original  by  Mr.  Ernst  F.  Detterer,  of  the  Art  Department,  Chicago 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Detterer  began  his  study  of  lettering  under  Mr.  James  Hall,  at  Chautauqua,  followed  this 
with  a  course  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  and  last  summer  worked  for  a  while  with  Edward 
Johnson  in  England. 

*  See  Mahaffy,  Greek  Education,  p.  71. 
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Lessons  in  Design1 

ARRANGED  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE  AND  OLDER 

By  James  Hall 

INTRODUCTORY  CONSIDERATIONS 


WHEN  Education  is 
viewed  from  the 
most  practical 
standpoint,  should  it  not 
include  such  teaching  as 
will  give  pupils  the  power 
to  earn  an  adequate  living, 
and  also  some  knowledge 
which  will  help  them  to 
spend  their  earnings  wisely? 
Surely  the  question  of  developing  wise 
spenders  deserves  more  searching  attention 
among  educators  than  it  has  yet  received. 

A  critical  inspection  of  the  articles  constantly 
sold  in  the  stores  of  our  cities  and  towns  gives 
an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent  for 
flimsy,  useless,  and  ugly  furnishings  for  Ameri¬ 
can  homes,  and  a  view  of  the  homes  themselves 
too  often  confirms  our  conclusions.  The  poet 
spoke  literal  truth  when  he  said,  “A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  and  it  is  just  as  true 
that  lacking  true  beauty,  that  which  merely 
catches  the  passing  fancy,  soon  palls.  In  con¬ 
stant  change  then  lies  the  only  salvation  for 
eyes  wearied  by  ugliness,  and  this  is  one  great 
reason  why  people  buy  anew,  when  a  well 
advised  initial  purchase  would  have  served 
happily  during  a  lifetime.  It  might  even  go 
on  to  succeeding  generations,  as  some  of  the 
good  things  of  our  grandparents  have  come 
down  to  as.  For  anything  that  is  in  good  taste 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  well  made,  because  beauty 
includes  rightness  throughout.  A  well  made 
article  costs  more  than  one  shabbily  slung 
together;  but  because  the  former  will  last  and 
keep  its  dignity  through  passing  fashions,  it  is 
really  the  more  economical  to  buy.  Moreover 
the  person  who  buys  with  thought  generally 
buys  slowly,  and  so  spends  less  because  nothing 
goes  for  needless  things.  His  view  extends;  he 


thinks  ahead  and  plans  for  a  home  that  shall 
have  unity  and  an  appearance  of  permanency. 
Life  itself  becomes  dignified  because  its  pur¬ 
chases  are  guided  by  something  more  real  than 
the  moment’s  whim.  Just  imagine  what  a 
general  reform  among  buyers  would  mean  in 
the  matter  of  increased  thrift,  in  solidity  of 
home  life  and  in  general  culture!  Does  it 
seem  unreasonable  to  expect  such  reform? 
Gradually  it  is  already  going  on.  Every  year 
there  are  more  and  more  buyers  who  go  with¬ 
out  a  purchase  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  rather 
than  buy  an  article  that  fails  to  come  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard  of  good  taste.  But  the 
reform  is  coming  on  slowly  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  manufacturers  and  merchants  are 
on  the  wrong  side;  for  if  the  cheap  article  is 
expensive  for  the  buyer,  it  has  proved  immense¬ 
ly  profitable  for  the  manufacturer  and  trades¬ 
man.  And  such  anomalies  are  not  unknown  as 
millionaire  art  patrons  whose  money  was  made 
by  selling  to  the  people  the  cheap  and  tawdry. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  design 
can  help  to  give  its  possessor  a  growing  power 
to  choose  wisely,  to  select  the  right  thing,  the 
article  of  sterling  worth,  from  among  so  much 
that  is  pretentious  and  of  passing  value,  then 
it  seems  clear  that  the  study  of  design  belongs 
to  any  sound  scheme  of  education.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  design  can  be  so  taught  as  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  good  taste,  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  presented. 

No  claim  of  originality  is  made  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  themselves.  The  principles  of  design 
have  been  presented  excellently  by  other  writ¬ 
ers  and  the  practice  of  design  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  art.  The  reason  for  the  articles  lies 
in  the  specific  purpose  which  they  are  intended 
to  serve.  In  teaching  high  school  pupils  or 
even  normal  students,  limited  time  and  the 
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immaturity  of  the  pupils,  forces  the  teacher  of 
design  to  adopt  a  condensed  and  simplified 
course.  The  question  to  decide  then  is  what 
problems  come  within  the  range  of  the  pupils, 
and  give  opportunity  for  teaching  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  design.  It  will  be  granted  that  too  often 
the  fundamentals  of  design  are  not  fixed  in  the 
young  students’  minds  even  after  the  principles 
have  been  taught  through  problems  excellent 
in  themselves.  The  application  of  a  knowledge 
of  general  principles  to  the  judgment  of  articles 
of  daily  use  cannot  be  left  to  the  pupils  without 
constant  guidance  from  the  teacher. 

The  best  brief  course  in  design  would  seem 
to  be  one  in  which  a  series  of  practical  prob¬ 
lems  is  so  presented  and  so  criticised  that  the 
principles  of  design  in  their  various  applications 
gradually  become  real  to  the  students.  While 
the  problems  themselves  should  be  simple  they 
should  be  typical  of  the  different  great  classes 
of  design;  and  the  discussions,  with  study  of 
master  examples  in  the  original  (if  possible) 
or  in  reproductions,  will  show  clearly  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  study  of  design  to  twentieth  century 
life.  The  working  out  of  the  problem  should 
serve  merely  as  the  stepping  stone  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  treasure  house  of  beauty.  The  wise 
teacher  will  open  the  door  and  show  the  pupil 
long  vistas  into  the  world  of  applied  art.  For 
example,  how  far  reaching  may  be  made  the 
principles  learned  from  working  cut  a  simple 
rug  design! 

Ought  we  not  to  expect  that  a  boy  or  girl 
with  a  high  school  education,  should  have  the 
ability  to  recognize  a- well  designed  plate  or 
spoon,  a  chair  or  table  of  good  form?  Should 
we  not  expect  the  girl  to  have  in  mind  certain 
standards  of  good  taste,  when  she  goes  to  buy 
a  rug  or  a  curtain?  And  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  these  youths  should  know  some 
fundamentals  of  design  necessary  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dwelling  house  if  either  its  exterior  or  its 
interior  is  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who  see  it  ? 
Unless  the  high  school  course  in  design  can  lay 
the  foundations  for  an  appreciation  of  fitness, 
and  a  love  of  the  beauty  of  line,  value,  and  color 
combinations,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  designs 
of  all  times,  the  course  clearly  misses  the  mark. 
It  is  important,  then,  that  high  school  teachers 
work  to  evolve  the  right  kind  of  a  course.  Let 
us  remember  that  a  course  which  stimulates 


a  demand  for  ornament  for  the  sake  of  orna¬ 
ment,  fails.  A  good  course  in  design  inculcates, 
from  first  to  last  the  idea  of  fitness.  And  just 
here  is  where  too  much  of  the  teaching  fails. 
The  study  of  design  should  be  throughout  a 
study  of  good  taste,  which  often  suppresses 
ornament. 

Logically  the  beginning  of  design  should 
start  with  the  first  fashioning  of  a  form.  For 
example  suppose  that  we  wish  to  make  a  plant 
jar  or  flower  pot  of  clay  for  a  certain  plant 
and  place.  It  is  to  be  built  up  with  coils;  it  is 
to  receive  the  necessary  firing  in  the  kiln.  It 
is  to  be  given  an  appropriate  glaze.  Now  a 
large  part  of  the  problem  is  solved  by  reference 
to  fixed  conditions;  but  at  every  stage  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  choice. 

First  the  USE  of  the  jar  settles  approxi¬ 
mately  the  dimensions.  The  plant  must  be 
accommodated,  so  that  it  will  grow.  But  out¬ 
side  this  consideration  is  room  for  considerable 
variation  of  proportion  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ance.  Moreover  we  have  opportunity  for  va¬ 
riation  of  shape.  But  to  be  a  good  design  the 
flower  pot  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  or  at  least  to  appear  in  every  way 
in  harmony  with  its  use. 

Second  the  MATERIAL  of  which  the  flower 
pot  is  made,  when  built  up  with  coils  requires 
a  certain  handling  and  a  certain  thickness  of 
walls,  but  here,  the  craftsman  with  a  feeling 
for  design  will  use  nice  judgment  in  making  the 
most  of  the  material  and  method.  While  he 
will  not  aim  at  ostentatious  display  of  technical 
peculiarities,  yet  the  plastic  beauty  of  the  clay 
and  the  method  by  which  it  is  handled  will  in 
themselves  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
final  beauty  of  the  jar. 

Third,  if  decorative  markings  are  introduced, 
by  finger  or  modeling  tool,  these  will  accentuate 
or  strengthen  the  SHAPE.  They  will  also 
harmonize  with  the  material  in  their  plastic 
quality,  and  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  use  to 
which  the  jar  is  to  be  put,  probably  being  gen¬ 
erally  upright  in  character  suggestive  of  the 
upward  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  glaze  too  in  its  color  and  texture  involves 
questions  of  design.  It  must  be  appropriate 
to  the  use  of  the  jar,  must  harmonize  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  itself  to  the  plant  as  is  true  of  certain 
gray-green  mat  glazes.  A  successful  glaze  does. 
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not  obscure  the  character  of  the  clay  though 
it  adds  its  own  charms.  The  decorative  torch¬ 
es  also  are  enhanced  by  the  new  play  of  light 
and  shade  over  the  color. 

From  this  illustration  can  be  seen  how  closely 
knit  from  beginning  to  end  are  'the  purely 
practical  and  the  esthetic  considerations. 
Ideally,  construction  and  design  should  be 
taught  as  one,  and  in  some  schools  this  is  being 
done  to  some  extent.  It  is  not  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  time  in  any  high  school  to  work 
out  satisfactorily  in  any  considerable  number 
of  materials  a  sufficient  number  of  problems 
to  fix  the  fundamentals  of  design  broadly  con¬ 
sidered,  and  so  a  course  in  design,  though  some¬ 
what  detached  seems  the  only  practical  way  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  end.  Every  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  should  justify  itself  by  its  own 
interest  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  new 
outlook  into  the  field  of  design. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  regarding 
design  and  a  good  designer  considers  both. 
The  intellectual  side  has  been  briefly  discussed 
in  the  illustration  of  the  flower  pot,  the  design 
being  dependent  upon  considerations  of  Use, 
Material,  and  Shape.  There  is  also  the  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  design.  Good  decoration  is 
like  a  song  and  it  should  burst  forth  naturally. 

FIRST  PRACTICE 

The  study  of  design  cannot  go  far 
without  developing  a  feeling  of  rhythm 
or  cadence.  While  a  certain  kind  of 
order  can  be  attained  through  reason, 
a  feeling  for  rhythmic  line,  space,  and 
value  must  become  spontaneous.  The 
primitive  design  as  well  as  that  on  many 
Greek  vases  carries  a  feeling  of  lilt,  of 
pulsation  that  comes  from  the  free 
rhythmic  fall  of  the  strokes  of  the  crafts¬ 
man’s  brush.  The  first  six  problems, 
Plates  I,  II,  and  III,  are  planned  there¬ 
fore  to  give  to  the  student  a  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  for  the  beauty  of  brush  and 
ink  when  it  is  used  freely,  this  medium 
being  the  most  responsive  one  available. 
They  may  be  considered  as  introductory 


exercises  to  the  more  obviously  concrete’ 
problems  to  follow. 

Sheet  One 

A  medium  sized  water  color  brush 
of  good  quality  and  black  drawing  ink 
are  recommended  for  these  sheets.  The 
paper  should  not  be  larger  than  9"  x  12" 
and  half  that  size  is  large  enough  for 
those  exercises  involving  repetition  over 
a  surface. 

The  brush  should  be  held  practically 
vertical,  and  used  with  as  nearly  an 
even  pressure  as  is  compatible  with 
freedom  of  movement.  Some  variation 
of  width  in  the  strokes  is  to  be  expected, 
and  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each 
stroke  will  not  be  square,  though  the 
aim  should  be  to  begin  and  to  end 
firmly. 

The  teacher  should  show  the  class 
how  to  do  each  exercise,  and  require 
the  students  to  work  in  the  same  way. 
Their  standard  of  success,  however,  will 
be,  not  necessarily  the  teachei’s  work 
but  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  each  lesult 
from  the  standpoint  of  rhythm,  quality 
of  stroke  and  general  effect. 

In  the  first  line  A,  the  strokes  are 
made  while  the  teacher  counts  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  at  a  moderate  speed.  Length  of 
stroke,  width  of  stroke,  and  distance 
apart  will  vary  somewhat  with  each 
pupil. 

The  counting  for  B  is  a  fa.ii  ly  rapid 
1,  2,  then  a  slight  pause  followed  by  1,  2, 
and  so  on. 

C  is  counted  1,  2,  3,  with  a  slight 
pause  followed  by  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

In  D,  the  variation  from  C  is  one  of 
gradation  of  stress  in  counting;  the 
stress  is  greatest  on  1,  less  on  2,  and  least 
on  3. 
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Plate  I.  First  preliminary  practice  with  the  brush  for  securing  rhythm  and  beauty  of  general  effect. 
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In  E  the  best  plan  is  to  count  first  for 
the  central  strokes,  as  in  exercise  A; 
then  for  the  side  strokes  (at  the  left  and 
right  of  each  unit)  1,  2 — 1,  2,  etc. 

In  F  the  counting  should  begin  for 
the  central  strokes  as  in  A ;  then  proceed 
as  in  D  for  the  graded  strokes,  first 
finishing  all  at  the  left  of  each  central 
stroke,  then  those  at  the  right.  When 
Sheet  1  has  been  done  once,  put  the 
work  of  the  class  up,  and  by  questions 
lead  the'pupils  to  select  the  best  results, 
and  to  analyze  the  results  that  are  less 
successful  to  discover  the  causes  of  in 
pleasing  effects. 

Among  the  most  common  shortcom¬ 
ings  are  the  following: 

(1)  Lines  too  thin  to  be  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  brush.  (2)  Lines  in  the  units 
too  far  apart.  Note  how  closely  they 
are  packed  in  the  illustrations  and  com¬ 
pare  the  width  of  the  strokes  with  the 
width  of  spaces  between  the  strokes  of 
each  unit.  (3)  Spaces  between  the 
units  too  great  or  too  small.  Avoid 
making  the  space  the  same  width  as 
that  of  the  unit.  The  sheet  should  be 
repeated  by  the  class  until  a  fair  degree 
of  success  is  attained  by  each  pupil. 
Work  always  in  time  with  the  counting. 

Sheet  Two 

In  this  sheet  the  new  point  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  curvature.  The  curves  are  free 
curves,  not  arcs  of  circles.  The  count¬ 
ing  for  A  is  the  same  as  for  D  of  Sheet  1 ; 
for  B  the  same  as  for  E  of  Sheet  1;  C 
and  D  are  best  done  by  counting  in  each 
case  for  the  central  strokes  as  in  A  of 
Sheet  1.  In  C  the  side  strokes  at  the 
left  in  each  unit  are  counted  1,  2, — 1,  2, 
etc.,  with  graded  stress.  Afterwards 


those  at  the  right  are  counted  complet¬ 
ing  the  units.  In  D  the  method  is  the 
same,  though  the  counting  is  1,  2,  3. 

Some  of  the  errors  which  will  be  apt 
to  appear  beside  those  noted  under  Sheet 
1,  are: 

(1)  A  tendency  for  the  .strokes  to 
pull  away  from  each  other  at  the  base. 
Note  in  the  illustration  that  they  appear 
to  radiate  from  a  point  below  each  unit. 
(2)  Lack  of  pleasing  gradation  in  length 
of  strokes.  (3)  Shapelessness  of  the 
units  regarded  as  wholes.  Note  that 
the  regularity  of  the  units  is  produced 
by  the  gradation  in  the  length  and  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  strokes. 

The  exercises  of  this  sheet  form  a  good 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  brush- 
made  Anthemion  forms  of  the  Greek 
vases.  If  a  collection  of  these  vases 
can  be  seen  either  in  the  oiiginal  or  in 
good  photographs  there  is  no  better 
place  to  study  beautiful  free  brush 
forms. 

Sheet  Three 

The  aim  here  is  to  develop  a  feeling 
for  the  effective  regular  distribution  of 
a  unit  over  a  surface.  The  questions 
to  be  decided  by  experiment  and  criti¬ 
cism  are  the  questions  of  what  spaces 
to  leave  between  the  units  in  each  row 
and  how  close  to  set  the  rows.  The 
units  should  be  far  enough  apart  so  that 
each  stands  out  clearly  as  a  unit,  but 
they  should  be  near  enough  together 
so  that  the  eye  passes  easily  from  one 
to  another.  In  a  surface  pattern,  the 
surface  as  a  whole  should  impress  us 
first,  the  units  next.  The  more  easily 
the  eyes  may  pass,  generally  speaking, 
from  unit  to  unit,  the  better  the  effect. 
The  counting  for  Sheet  3  is  the  same 
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Plate  II.  Preliminary  brush  practice  in  the  spacing  of  units,  involving  curved  lines. 
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as  that  for  the  corresponding  units  in 
Sheets  1  and  2. 

Sheet  Four 

Here  we  proceed  to  create  a  plant  or 
flower  from  free  brush  strokes.  Success 
will  lie  only  in  the  direction  of  extreme 
simplicity.  These  units  like  the  preced¬ 
ing  are  brushed  in  to  a  series  of  counts. 
In  A,  first  count  for  the  central  stroke, 
the  stem  of  the  flower.  Next  count  1, 
2 — 1,  2,  etc.,  for  the  flower  strokes,  and 
finally  go  back  and  count  1,  2 — 1,  2,  for 
the  leaf  blades. 

The  counting  for  B  should  proceed 
the  same  except  in  the  last  count,  where 
the  leaf  strokes  are  counted  with  the 
accent  on  1.  After  the  central  curved 
strokes  of  the  flower  stem,  the  counting 
for  C  is  first  1,  2 — 1,  2,  as  for  the  flower 
in  A.  Then  the  count  is  1,  2 — with 
the  accent  on  1.  The  left  hand  petals 
should  be  completed  throughout.  The 
same  count  is  given  for  the  right  hand 
petals,  and  finally  again  the  same  for 
the  leaf  blades.  D  is  a  1,  2,  count 
throughout,  after  the  first  single  strokes, 
with  very  slight  accent. 

The  final  Sheet  4  which  the  pupils 
produce  should  contain  selections  of 
simple  oiiginal  flower  forms  produced 
by  similar  counting  but  of  varied  form 
or  proportion.  Not  that  great  stress 
should  be  laid  on  originality,  but  if  the 
experiment  goes  on,  as  it  should,  the 
results  are  bound  to  show  a  pleasing 
variety.  Translate  various  common 
flowers  or  plants  into  brush  strokes 
either  of  double  or  triple  count. 

The  commonest  errors  in  the  class 
will  probably  be: 

(1)  Over  elaborate  units.  (2)  Mon¬ 
otony  in  lengths  of  strokes. 


Sheet  Five 

This  involves  considerations  similar 
to  those  met  in  Sheet  3.  The  right  hand 
design  illustrates  how  interest  of  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
a  very  subordinate  unit.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  unit  is  similar  in  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  larger  one  only  simpler  and 
much  smaller.  It  shoud  be  noted  also 
that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  left  hand 
surface,  the  eye  moves  easily  in  three 
directions,  first  vertically  upward;  sec¬ 
ond  obliquely  upward  to  the  right,  and 
third  obliquely  upward  to  the  left. 

In  the  other  design  the  eye  is  led  in 
a  gently  undulating  line  upward.  It 
may  also  move  horizontally  along  the 
rows  of  units.  Both  arrangements  show 
proper  balance. 

Sheet  Six 

In  this  sheet  trees  are  shown  with 
brush  stroke  symbolism.  The  counting 
by  this  time  should  be  easily  seen  and 
felt.  The  first  series  of  units  have 
an  evergreen  for  the  motive;  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  group  of  cedars;  the  third  an 
apple  tree,  with  grass;  and  the  fourth 
two  maples  and  a  road  or  a  path.  The 
surface  pattern  has  as  its  motive  a  pine 
tree  and  a  path  or  brook. 

Perhaps  the  best  source  of  suggestion 
for  simple  decorative  symbols  is  the 
American-Indian  patterns.  While  many 
are  found  worked  out  in  other  medi¬ 
ums  than  brush,  yet  they  are  none 
the  less  interesting  to  study.  Their 
character  is  always  in  keeping  with  the 
material,  be  it  weaving,  beadwork,  pot¬ 
tery,  or  brush  work. 

Students  should  carry  their  experi¬ 
ments  as  far  as  time  will  allow  and  the 
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Plate  III.  Brush  stroke  patterns  involving  nature  symbols 
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class  together  should  choose  a  large 
variety  of  motives  including  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  landscape  elements  such  as 
clouds,  hills,  plains,  lake,  river,  and 
simple  habitations. 

The  working  out  of  these  six  sheets 
should  give: 


(1)  A  feeling  for  the  free  use  of  the 
brush  and  the  recognition  of  good  brush 
strokes. 

(2)  A  sense  of  cadence,  lilt,  or  rhythm, 
in  line,  mass  and  space. 

(3)  An  inkling  of  how  natural  forms 
find  their  right  place  in  design. 
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The  Personal  Element  in  Design 

By  Fred  H.  Daniels 

Director  of  Drawing,  Newton,  Mass. 


/TVHE  thing 
A  that  keeps 
us  alive  is 
change.  Not  the 
kind  one  may 
carry  in  one’s 
pocket,  though 
that  helps,  but 
the  rest  we  may 
insure  by  a 
change  in  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  true 
of  teachers  and  children.  So  it  may  be 
that  there  are  some  among  us  who  will 
welcome,  as  I  did,  a  new  kind  of  design. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  wholly  new,  people 
have  made  corner  designs  before,  have 
used  letters  in  design,  and  yet  perhaps 
as  a  school  problem  we  could  offer  this 
as  new. 

Teachers  and  pupils  tire  of  flower 
form  designs,  tire  of  spots  and  geometric 
figures,  sometimes.  We  can  often  in¬ 
troduce  variety  and  improve  the  designs 
by  using  symbols  having  a  meaning 
relating  to  the  object  for  which  the 
design  is  made.  But  not  all  objects 
seem  to  be  encumbered  with  symbols. 
Then  there  is  relief  to  be  found  in  the 
symbol  which  is  the  private  trade  mark 
of  the  owner,  the  decorative  initial. 
Boys  and  girls  respond  with  enthusiasm 
when  they  are  shown  how  they  can  put 
their  personal  mark  of  ownership  on 
their  creations  in  such  fashion  that  their 
mark  really  enhances  the  value  of  the 
thing  made. 


The  aim,  then,  of  this  article  is  to 
suggest  the  use  of  the  personal  initial  in 
design,  where  desirable.  It  can  be  used 
almost  anywhere,  in  almost  any  shape, 
and  on  practically  any  material.  Its 
use  is  here  suggested  for  needlework,  for 
the  veining  tool,  for  the  paper  bookmark 
or  brass  blotter-pad  corner,  and  for 
painting  under  the  stain  on  the  wooden 
bookrack  end. 

Contrary  to  the  first  impression,  it  is 
easier  to  design  the  corner  initial  deco¬ 
ration  than  it  is  to  fit  a  letter  into  an 
unusual  geometric  form.  The  method 
for  the  corner  is  as  follows:  Cut  out 
the  paper  to  the  exact  size  required. 
Fold  it  to  obtain  the  diagonals.  Draw 
the  margin  lines  on  one  quarter  of  the 
paper  marking  the  outside  boundaries 
of  the  design.  Locate  one  letter  in  the 
corner;  if  the  letter  is  bilateral  in  its 
formation  it  may  (or  may  not)  be  placed 
over  the  folded  diagonal  as  a  center.  If 
not  so  placed,  draw  its  mate  in  the  same 
relative  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  diagonal.  Now  continue  the  mar¬ 
gin  lines  through  the  letter,  making  sure 
that  these  lines  are  parallel  or  in  rhythm 
with  the  lines  of  the  letters.  It  is  often 
well  to  add  one  or  two  more  lines 
through  the  letter,  which  lines  may 
in  their  turn  follow  the  border  line  a- 
round  the  design.  The  simplest  way  to 
insure  an  agreement  in  the  character  of 
the  line  is  to  make  all  the  lines  of  the 
same  strength.  Now  and  then  the  letters 
may  be  accented  as  a  whole  or  in  parts 
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Plate  I.  Initials  used  as  decorative  elements  to  give  personal  character  to  objects. 
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(following  the  correct  drawing  of  a 
simple  Roman  letter)  to  lend  variety 
and  emphasis  to  the  important  element, 
the  initial  of  the  design.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  that  the  initial  does 
not  degenerate  into  a  sign  board! 


THE  HO  Oft  RACK.  EMD 


on  paper  cut  to  the  right  size.  Inside 
these  lines  draw  a  series  parallel  to  them 
and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  suggest  a 
strong  frame.  Fill  in  this  frame  with 
ink  or  with  pencil  lines,  that  we  may 
see  it  as  a  frame,  rather  than  as  lines. 


THE  TRlAMdllLAR  CORMER 


Plate  II.  The  initial  as  the  motif  in  articles  for  personal  use. 


The  pin  cushion,  Plate  I,  being 
planned  to  be  seen  equally  well  from  all 
sides,  should  have  the  design  the  same 
in  all  corners.  Not  so  with  the  key¬ 
board,  which  is  made  to  hang  one  side 
up  only.  We  will  place  the  chief  cen¬ 
ters  of  interest  at  the  top;  at  the  base 
we  will  put  lesser  attractive  forces, 
which  will  agree  in  character  with  the 
formation  of  the  letters  at  the  top. 
Lower  corners  of  this  kind  are  suggested 
under  the  initials  on  the  keyboard  draw¬ 
ings,  Plate  I. 

The  triangular  corner,  Plate  II,  is  a 
half-square.  Draw  the  margin  lines 


Now  draw  well  the  initial  letter,  making 
sure  that  it  touches  all  sides;  having 
drawn  it,  draw  a  duplicate  series  of  lines 
to  produce  a  letter  of  a  thickness  equal 
to  that  of  the  frame, — this  is  important 
to  give  unity  to  the  whole  design.  There 
remains  only  the  uniting  of  letter  and 
frame,  which  is  done  by  making  tan¬ 
gential  curves  in  all  the  corners  of  letter 
and  frame. 

The  bookrack  end,  Plate  II,  involves 
no  new  ideas,  though  the  shapes  may 
vary  with  the  design  of  each  boy.  The 
margin  lines  and  the  frame  as  a  whole 
must  agree  with  the  structural  shape  of 
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the  end  itself.  This  often  produces  odd 
shapes  into  which  we  must  fit  our  initial. 
It  is  always  possible  to  do  this  with  any 
letter.  Sometimes  when  the  end  is  not 
balanced  in  design,  a  decorative  period 
may  be  added,  see  the  letters  F  and  K. 


The  F  requires  a  stronger  spot  for  bal¬ 
ance  than  does  the  K.  In  the  design 
for  the  pin  cushion,  the  letter  S  has  two 
periods  added  to  fill  space  decoratively, 
and  the  keyboard  J  has  them  for  the 
same  purpose. 


\ 
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HOW  TO  FILL  THEM  WITH  SOMETHING  OF  VALUE  TO  THE  CHILDREN 


/> 


By  Marie  S.  Stillman 

State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Marie  S.  Stillman 


A  LL  of  us  say 
that  the  out¬ 
line  in  .^rawing  and 
construction  work 
should  be  based  on 
the  interests  and 
offer  to  make  vital 
the  principles  for 
experiences  of  the 
child.  May  baskets 


offer  to  make  vital  the  principles  for 
which  we  profess  to  stand.  During  the 
days  preceding  the  first  of  May  we  can¬ 
not  make  any  better  connection  with 
the  interests  of  children  than  by  plan¬ 
ning  a  few  lessons  for  the  making  of  May 
baskets. 

May-day  is  coming  and  with  it  as 
surely  May  baskets  will  appear!  Shall 
they  be  made  in  school  this  year?  The 
fact  that  the  children’s  interests  center 
around  this  subject  at  this  time  should 
be  sufficient  reason  for  inserting  it  in 
the  outline.  May  baskets  furnish  an 
incentive  to  most  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  effort  along  many  lines.  It  is 
true  that  the  formation  of  habit  is  in¬ 
duced  when  an  action  is  followed  by  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  then  such  an 
opportunity  for  forming  habits  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  should  not  be  lost. 
If  accuracy  in  measuring,  careful  fol¬ 
lowing  of  directions,  and  dainty  use  of 
colors  are  ever  to  become  habits,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  May  baskets. 


The  May  baskets  should  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  originality  in  design,  and 
the  development  of  good  taste  as  well. 
Whether  these  reactions  do  take  place 
in  the  .child  or  not,  depends  largely  on 
the  method  which  the  teacher  employs 
in  presenting  the  lesson.  A  dictation 
lesson,  which  generally  means  that  the 
thinking  has  all  been  done  by  the  teach¬ 
er,  may  save  time,  but  will  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  only  the  least  important 
results  in  the  child. 

If  presented  as  a  constructive  prob¬ 
lem,  in  which  the  children  do  the  think¬ 
ing,  being  guided  by  the  teacher,  they 
may  be  led  to  secure  a  vigorous  mental 
reaction  which  will  result  in  great  bene¬ 
fit.  Only  when  such  real  and  vital 
reactions  are  the  result,  is  constructive 
work  worth  the  time  and  effort  which 
it  takes. 

The  following  suggestions  and  draw¬ 
ings  are  given  in  a  somewhat  definite 
way,  that  the  teacher  in  taking  up  this 
subject  may  have  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  end  to  be  desired  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Materials  for  Nos.  I,  II,  III: — Circle  of  con¬ 
struction  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  kindergar¬ 
ten  folding  paper,  6"  or  more,  in  diameter;  2" 
square  tablet,  rule,  scissors,  colored  pencil  and 
string. 

I.  Place  the  tablet  in  the  middle  of  the  cir¬ 
cle,  by  judging  the  distance  from  each  corner 
to  the  circumference,  and  mark  around  it. 
Draw  the  portions  of  two  diameters  from  the 
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Plate  I.  Some  sensible  and  beautiful  May-baskets  by  Miss 
Stillman,  such  as  children  love  to  make  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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corners  of  the  square  to  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
Cut  on  these  lines.  Tint  the  outside  of  the 
circle  evenly,  unless  coated  paper  has  been 
used,  and  color  a  band  on  the  edge  of  the  other 
side.  Snip  this  colored  band  into  fringe,  cut¬ 
ting  first  as  at  1,  2,  3,  Fig.  I  to  get  the  direction. 
Bend  the  fringe  outward,  and  lap  edges  a,  a, 
as  much  as  desired.  Paste  to  position,  or  tie 
strings  in  the  corners  and  join  above. 


Materials  for  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VI: — 4",  5'  or 
6"  square  of  drawing  or  construction  paper, 
scissors,  colored  crayons,  string,  circle  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  square. 

IV.  Fold  on  one  diagonal;  open  and  fold 
corners  to  the  center.  Fig.  IV.  Turn  the 
paper  over  and  decorate  with  border  lines  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  Cut  the  fringe. 
Crease  slightly  at  x  and  y,  and  bring  the  corners 
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Plate  II.  Working  drawings  for  six  of  the  May-baskets  shown  in  Plate  I. 


II.  Proceed  in  the  drawing  as  for  I.  Pro¬ 
duce  the  sides  of  the  square  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  thus  forming  approximate  triangles  x, 
and  y,  Fig.  II.  Color  these  triangles  a  tone  of 
the  outside  color,  or  a  contrasting  color,  and  cut 
into  fringe  parallel  to  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
Design  a  simple  border  for  the  sides  of  the  bas¬ 
ket.  Bend  the  fringe  outward  at  the  corners, 
and  tie  the  sides  together  with  strings. 

III.  Proceed  as  in  the  drawing  of  I  and  II. 
Cut  out  the  corners  x,  and  use  y  for  laps.  De¬ 
sign  a  simple  floret  for  the  sides  of  the  basket. 
Crease  on  the  dotted  lines  and  paste  the  laps 
within.  Attach  strips  of  paper  to  the  middle 
of  the  sides  for  handles. 


a  and  b  together;  fasten  with  a  loop  of  string 
or  raffia. 

V.  Fold  the  square  on  one  diagonal;  lay 
the  circle  on  it  and  draw  the  arcs  1-2.  Tint 
the  corners,  decorate  with  margin  bands,  cut 
fringe  and  fasten  as  in  IV. 

VI.  Use  a  6"  square  for  this  basket,  and  a 
pair  of  compasses  that  will  open  to  a  six-inch 
radius.  Fold  one  diagonal.  Describe  the 
arcs  ab,  Fig.  VI,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  side  of  the  square,  and  opposite 
corners  as  centers.  Decorate,  fringe  and  fas¬ 
ten  as  in  IV. 

VII.  A  sheet  of  construction  paper  8"  x  9' 
is  required  for  the  box  with  the  cover  attached. 
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(A)  The  working  drawings  of  a  May- 
box.  (B)  Of  a  May-box  that  locks  up. 


This  box  is  planned  to  give  drill  in  inch  and  half¬ 
inch  measurements.  Rule,  paper,  scissors,  and 
colored  crayons  are  the  only  materials  required. 

The  sheet,  8"  x  9"  is  laid  out  in  sixteen  2" 
squares,  for  the  construction  of  the  box  and 
cover;  the  remaining  inch  is  used  for  the  lap 
on  the  cover,  Fig.  VII.  Cut  on  heavy  lines; 
fold  on  dotted  lines.  The  modification  of  the 
squares  which  form  the  ends  of  the  box  is  the 
basis  of  the  decoration.  The  ends  x  slip 
through  the  slits  y-y  and  turn  down  on  the 


(C)  The  working  drawings  of  a  May-basket. 
(The  handle  not  shown  except  in  Plate  I.) 


outside.  Each  little  projection  may  be  treated 
as  a  floret,  either  in  color  or  by  cutting.  Sup¬ 
port  is  given  to  this  flower  form  by  margin  and 
border  lines  which  conform  to  the  structural 
lines  of  the  box.  The  other  vertical  faces  of 
the  box  as  well  as  the  cover  may  be  decorated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

VIII.  A  nest  of  boxes  will  delight  children 
of  grammar  grades  who  have  sufficient  skill  of 
hand  to  fold  the  32  square  fold.  Paper  of 
rather  light  weight  is  necessary  for  the  small 
boxes.  Construction  paper  may  be  used  for 
the  larger  ones.  Squares  may  each  vary  a 
half  inch  from  9"  down  to  2"  or  less,  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  worker.  When  a  square  is 
folded  according  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  VIII, 
it  should  be  cut  as  indicated  by  the  heavy 
lines.  The  points  x  are  folded  toward  each 
other,  and  slipped  through  the  slits  y  in  the 
opposite  sides.  The  smallest  box  is  folded  up 
first;  each  larger  one  is  then  folded  outside. 

IX.  Materials  required  are  construction 
paper  6"  x  9"  rules,  scissors,  compasses  and 
paste.  This  basket  is  suitable  for  intermediate 
grammar  grades  in  which  drill  in  accurate 
measurement  and  use  of  compasses  is  needed. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  2"  square  as  it  is  laid  out  for 
the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Fig.  2  the  equilater¬ 
al  triangles  which  are  constructed  on  two  sides 
of  the  square,  and  become  laps  in  the  basket, 
Fig.  3,  the  projection  of  the  sides  of  the  trian- 
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The  development  of  the  flat  for  May-basket  9,  Plate  I. 


gles  continuing  the  lines  until  they  meet  the 
edges  of  the  oblong.  Fig.  4  describes  the  arcs, 
with  each  corner  of  the  square  as  a  center  and 
a  radius  twice  the  length  of  the  square.  Cut 
on  the  heavy  lines;  fold  on  the  dotted  lines,  and 
paste  the  triangle  between  the  two  similar  sides 
at  each  end  of  the  basket.  Attach  a  long  strip 
of  paper  for  a  handle  from  the  middle  of  each 
curved  side. 

X.  Practice  in  using  the  compasses  is  given 
in  Fig.  X.  A  circle  of  any  desired  size  is  drawn, 
and  the  same  radius  is  used  to  divide  it  into  six 
equal  parts.  Radii  are  drawn  from  these 
points  to  the  center.  Four  of  the  six  sections 
only  are  used  in  the  basket,  with  a  part  of  the 
fifth  for  a  lap.  A  concentric  circle  of  a  little  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  first  is  drawn,  and 
straight  lines  from  its  intersections  with  the 
radii.  These  lines  form  the  lower  edges  of  the 
sides;  the  triangles  lap  over  each  other  and 
become  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Bands  for 
decoration  are  drawn  by  means  of  the  com¬ 
passes,  using  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  base 
as  a  center  and  any  desired  radius.  Decora¬ 
tions  on  these  bands  should  conform  to  the 
curved  line  character  of  the  basket. 

In  the  development  of  such  problems 
the  children  choose  the  style  of  basket 
they  will  make;  they  decide  on  its  pro¬ 
portions  and  size;  they  make  a  free-hand 
or  mechanical  dimensioned  sketch,  and 
learn  to  read  simple  working  drawings. 
They  discover  the  flat  or  development 
of  the  type  form,  and  begin  to  think 


in  three  dimensions.  Grammar  grade 
children  may  write  to  business  firms  for 
samples  of  suitable  materials,  thus  put¬ 
ting  letter  writing  to  a  practical  use. 
They  may  estimate  the  quantity  of 
material  required  and  the  cost  for  the 
whole  amount  or  for  one  basket. 

These  varied  reactions  can  not  be 
secured  if  the  May  basket  is  to  be 
planned  and  executed  in  the  last  half 
hour  of  the  day  it  is  to  be  used.  It  must 
be  carried  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  This  means  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  child,  it  must  be  decidedly 
worth  the  effort  that  has  been  put  into 
it,  when  it  is  finished.  From  the  art 
standpoint  then,  the  problem  selected 
should  be  one  that  will  give  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  principles  of  design,  so 
that  refinement  of  taste  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  the  exercise. 

Even  in  frolic  art  we  may  look  for 
simplicity  which  is  the  supreme  excel¬ 
lence,  for  good  proportions  which  are 
essential  in  any  constructive  design,  for 
beautiful  contours,  and  for  a  feeling  of 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  surface 
decoration,  and  thus  promote  taste  and 
skill. 
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ARTICLE  II  C1 

By  Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


Elizabeth  E.  Miller 


THE  STEPS  in 
the  constructive 
work  and  design  in¬ 
volved  in  the  making 
of  this  book  are  as 
follows : 

Many  written  pa¬ 
pers  and  illustrations 
for  the  book  have 
been  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  covers  are  actually  made.  The 
question  arises  as  to  the  kind  of  covers 
needed.  The  children  select  the  color 
from  samples  of  cardboard.  In  the 
arithmetic  period  the  class  works  out 
the  dimensions  of  the  covers,  the  num¬ 
ber  which  can  be  cut  from  one  sheet  of 
cardboard,  and  then  the  number  of 
sheets  needed  for  the  whole  class.  When 
each  child  has  his  two  covers  cut,  he  is 
given  a  strip  of  cloth  binding  to  hold 
them  together,  and  also  some  transpar¬ 
ent  inside  binding  to  which  he  pastes 
his  fly  leaves.  He  can  then  fasten  his 
pages  into  the  book  by  means  of  brads, 
and  can  put  them  in  or  take  them  out 
as  he  desires.  As  papers  are  finished 
they  can  be  put  directly  into  their  proper 
places  in  the  books. 

The  children  get  other  constructive 
work  in  this  Viking  study,  though  it  is 
not  directly  connected  with  the  making 
of  the  book.  For  example,  they  con¬ 
struct  a  feast  hall  out  of  cardboard,  or 


set  up  the  entire  Norse  home  upon  the 
sandtable,  or  they  make  their  own 
spears,  shields,  helmets,  and  drinking 
horns  for  the  Viking  play,  which  they 
dramatize. 

The  first  and  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  in  design,  is  the  decoration  of  the 
book  covers  after  they  are  made.  The 
children  first  decide  upon  the  necessary 
decoration, — that  is,  the  title  and  name 
of  the  author.  Then,  as  they  wish  for 
some  decoration  which  is  suggestive  of 
the  contests,  they  decide  upon  a  spot 
in  which  they  can  work  out  an  appro¬ 
priate  unit,  They  are  thus  limited  to 
the  placing  of  the  two  spots  upon  the 
cover — one  for  the  title  and  name  of 
the  author,  the  other  for  decoration 
purely.  Each  child  cuts  out  of  drawing 
paper  several  rectangles  of  different 
sizes,  in  order  to  see  which  looks  best 
for  his  larger  spot.  After  class  criticism 
of  many  of  the  sizes  and  placings  chosen, 
each  child  keeps  the  one  that  seems  to 
him  most  satisfactory.  This  rectangle 
is  spaced  for  the  letters  needed  in  the 
title  and  name,  and  then  printed,  the 
straight  lined  letters  being  used.  The 
following  questions  are  written  on  the 
board,  so  that  every  child  may  test  his 
own  lettering: 

1.  Do  the  letters  fill  the  space? 

2.  Are  they  straight? 

3.  Can  they  be  easily  read? 

1  The  first  article  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  December  number,  1913.  The  second  article  began  in  the  January 
number,  1914,  was  continued  in  the  March  number,  and  is  here  completed. 
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THIRD  G-RADE  _ _ l> 3/3 

LM notiitef  E  ItmftvIkrT'  SoLfJ 
CK<c  *<p—  X  U  rvo<i 


yox/^jf /  /.-.y  1" 

-  &  ».  ■&&*} 

**  >  /  ~jU.  J-^K  -QA  jfZc/A  ,  ' 

*■/  X  '  ’  a 

■  r/  i  ~ystA  A *U  /C-Z^U-, 


Details  of  Viking  booklets  by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller. 
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Before  the  label  can  be  put  upon  the 
book  cover,  it  must  first  be  transferred 
to  a  piece  of  tan  paper  about  the  same 
size,  as  it  is  this  paper  which  is  to  be 
pasted  on  the  dark  green  covers. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  decora¬ 
tive  unit.  The  children  are  left  free 
to  have  any  shaped  unit  that  is  pleasing 
to  them.  Many  choose  circles  which 
they  decorate  as  shields,  or  fill  with 
dragon  heads;  others  take  small  rect¬ 
angles  upon  which  a  ship  or  some  weap¬ 
on  can  be  placed.  Plate  XI.  They 
are  transferred  upon  the  same  kind 
of  tan  paper  that  was  used  for  the 
titles. 

After  these  two  spots  are  transferred 
and  ready  to  be  pasted  upon  the  cover, 
then  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best 
possible  placing  for  them.  Rectangles 
are  drawn  upon  the  board  in  the  shape 
of  the  cover.  Within  these,  some  of  the 
children  show  what  they  consider  a 
good  arrangement  for  the  two  spots. 
The  majority  of  the  class  are  usually 
agreed  as  to  what  is  good  spacing.  After 
the  decision  has  been  made,  then  each 
child  pastes  his  title  and  unit  on  his 
cover.  Fig.  25  gives  one  of  the  finished 
book  covers. 

Upon  examining  examples  of  good 
books,  the  children  find  that  each  one 
has  a  title  page;  consequently,  their 
Viking  Books  must  have  title  pages. 
Some  of  the  children  use  for  this  the 
same  printing  which  they  have  designed 
for  the  cover,  by  simply  transferring 
the  original  directly  to  the  title  page; 
others  make  new  titles.  The  emphasis 
here  is  put  upon  clear  lettering  and 
good  spacing.  (Fig.  26.) 

When  the  book  covers  are  completed, 
and  the  fly-leaves  and  title  pages  in, 


the  children  begin  to  arrange  their 
written  work  and  illustrations  in  the 
sequence  which  has  been  decided  upon 
by  the  class  as  a  whole.  All  of  the 
written  papers  are  planned  so  that  the 
spacing  is  pleasing;  each  page  has  equal 
margins  on  the  sides  and  a  wider  margin 
at  the  bottom. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  class  are 
accustomed  to  making  rhythmic  bor¬ 
ders,  using  as  units  objects  which  they 
have  drawn  or  which  are  in  the  room. 
After  seeing  good  examples  of  decorated 
pages,  they  wish  to  decorate  the  pages 
of  their  Viking  Books.  They  therefore 
suggest  that  they  do  so  by  means  of 
these  rhythmic  borders.  Consequently 
many  borders  are  made,  using  units 
from  the  Viking  work.  Fig.  27  gives 
examples  of  these.  The  children  make 
their  borders,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
suggestive  of  the  story  upon  the  page 
which  is  decorated.  Fig.  28  gives  a 
page  taken  from  one  of  the  Viking 
Books. 

After  the  book  is  completed,  the 
pages  are  numbered,  and  the  tables  of 
contents  and  illustrations  are  made. 
These  pages  are  also  decorated  by  bor¬ 
ders. 

Some  of  these  books  contain  over 
seventy-five  pages,  others  have  less, — 
but  each  book  represents  the  best  work 
of  the  child  who  made  it. 

As  an  outcome  of  making  a  completed 
piece  of  work  in  this  carefully  planned 
way,  these  results  may  be  noted: 

1.  Every  child  in  the  class  has 
learned,  by  a  definite  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  draw  certain  objects  well. 

2.  When  children  have  learned  to 
draw  things  confidently  and  well,  they 
use  them  freely  in  composition  and 
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modify  the  appearances  to  suit  condi¬ 
tions. 

3.  This  systematically  acquired 
knowledge  of  particular  forms,  does  not 
end  in  mechanical  results.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  proves  to  be  a  starting  point 
for  an  originality  and  spontaneity  which 
have  a  range  impossible  to  the  kind  of 
freedom  in  using  crude  symbols  that 
results  from  untrained  work. 

4.  The  children  gain  some  idea  of 
good  spacing  and  arrangement  which 


are  the  foundation  of  decorative  design 
and  of  pictorial  composition. 

In  this  one  completed  piece  of  work, 
the  child  has  compiled  and  related 
materials  from  the  work  he  has  done  in 
drawing,  history,  geography,  literature, 
reading,  composition,  writing,  and  spell¬ 
ing,  for  a  period  of  four  months.  It  is 
an  outcome  which  is  permanent  as  a 
concrete  thing,  and  helps  to  render  per¬ 
manent  and  vital,  the  different  lines 
of  interest  which  have  been  awakened. 
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A  Key  to  Elementary  Lettering1 

By  E.  Idella  Seldis 

Of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 


TT  is  difficult  to  teach  lettering  to 
beginners  in  the  usual  sequence 
of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z. 

Probably  the  alphabet  is  best  taught 
from  related  groups  of  letters.  In  this 
Alphabet  the  letters  are  made  from  four 
simple  elements  or  lines,  the  vertical, 
the  horizontal,  the  oblique  and  the 
curved.  According  to  these  lines  the 
alphabet  naturally  divides  itself  into 
five  groups  or  families. 

At  first,  in  order  not  to  confuse  the 
pupil,  all  the  letters  are  made  to  have 
as  many  points  in  common  as  possible. 
Later,  after  certain  essentials  are  estab¬ 
lished,  variations  may  be  easily  made; 
but  in  the  first  lessons  the  letters  should 
be  definitely  related,  or  alike,  in  height, 
width,  fullness  of  stroke,  curve,  slant, 
and  placing  of  cross  connections. 

These  letters  though  simple  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  through  conforming  to  certain 
esthetic  principles  in  their  proportions, 
in  their  balance  or  bi-symmetry,  and 
in  their  harmonious  inter-relations  or 
rhythms.  These  artistic  qualities  may 
be  secured  without  any  loss  of  accuracy 
or  of  interest  in  the  subject.  Of  course 
the  main  thing  at  first  is  that  the  pupil 


should  “love  to  print.”  The  joy  will 
lead  to  the  perfection. 

No  one  letter  should  show  any  marked 
eccentricity,  to  disturb  the  eye,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  hand  lettering.  The 
legibility  or  the  beauty  of  a  hand-made 
poster  or  sign  is  often  destroyed  by  the 
“personal  peculiarity”  of  some  one 
letter.  The  division  of  the  letters 
vertically  into  halves  or  thirds  is  not 
pleasing  as  the  proportion  is  too  obvi¬ 
ous.  M,  W,  and  I  differ  greatly  from 
the  other  letters  in  their  width  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  lines  in  their 
make-up. 

In  criticising  a  number  of  submitted 
designs  for  job  composition  a  well  known 
type  printer  said,  “These  examples  are 
criticised  on  fundamental  principles — 
the  basis  of  all  art  expression.  By  this 
method  the  printer  will  develop  his 
taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic 
assertion  but  on  recognized  and  clearly 
defined  laws.”  A  successful  teacher  of 
type  printing  once  said,  “I  am  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  simplicity  in  printing  as  in 
living.  Many  jobs — like  many  bon¬ 
nets — are  spoiled  by  over-ornamenta¬ 
tion.” 


1  In  the  miniature  chart  opposite,  instead  of  the  usual  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  letters  are  grouped  according 
to  their  line  elements,  straight  and  curved,  in  various  positions,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Each  letter  exem¬ 
plifies  one  or  more  of  the  three  laws  of  order:  harmony,  balance  and  rhythm. 

In  the  I  group  the  letters  are  composed  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  In  the  O  group  the  letters  are  based  on  the 
ellipse  or  balanced  curve.  In  the  A  group  the  letters  are  composed  of  balanced  oblique  lines,  while  the  other  two  groups 
have  combinations  of  all. 

The  law  of  harmony  is  shown  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  letters.  The  same  curve  is  used  throughout,  all  the 
letters  are  the  same  height  and  thickness,  and  same  width,  with  the  exception  of  I.  M.  W.  P.  B.  and  D 

The  vertical  lines  emphasize  symmetrical  balance  in  I.  T.  H.  O.  A.,  etc.,  and  unsymmetrical  balance,  which  is  less 
obvious  but  not  less  true,  in  E.  G.  J.  K.  B„  etc. 

The  horizontal  division  lines  emphasize  rhythm  of  measure,  giving  to  the  letters  their  most  subtle  and  pleasing 
proportions. 
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These  remarks  apply  to  hand  letter¬ 
ing.  The  simplicity  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  from  the  first  lesson.  Over-de¬ 
tailed  instruction  is  bad  both  for  pupil 
and  teacher. 

It  is  probably  best  to  start  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  lettering  with  the  key  letter  of 
the  first  upright  group,  I,  the  simplest 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  important 
that  this  should  be  a  true  vertical,  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  edge  of  the  paper.  Then 
teach  the  right-angled  L  and  T,  show¬ 
ing  lines  in  opposition.  In  H  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  parallels  and  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  cross  bar  which  should  be  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  letter.  All 
horizontal  or  cross  connections  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
letter  appear  as  little  larger  or  heavier 
than  the  upper  part.  This  connection 
is  sometimes  a  little  above  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
letter.  Wherever  placed,  it  should  give 
the  appearance  of  stability  to  the  letter 
as  well  as  good  proportions. 

In  teaching  the  second  or  curved 
family,  call  attention  to  the  axis  line 
which  is  to  be  used  only  in  practice 
work.  In  finished  work  it  is  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line  like  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The 
key  letter  0  is  made  from  two  balanced 
curves  and  all  the  other  letters  of  this 
group  are  formed  from  it.  It  is  well  to 
cut  an  0  from  folded  paper  thus  showing 
the  two  equal  parts  balanced  on  the 
axis.  Make  the  C  by  erasing  a  piece 
from  the  side  of  the  0. 

The  fifth  family  group  is  composed  of 
balanced  oblique  lines.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  groups  notice  particularly 
the  proportions. 

This  style  of  single  stroke  letter  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  ordinary  lists, 


labels,  titles,  signs,  and  signatures. 
But  this  lettering  may  be  condensed, 
extended,  thickened,  made  with  serifs, 
shaded,  or  embellished  as  special  occa¬ 
sion  or  space  may  require. 


Plate  II.  Devices  to  teach  Line  Harmony:  Fig.  1. 
Opposition  of  line.  This  "window”  contains  all  the  I 
family.  Fig.  2,  Balanced  curves.  This  figure  contains 
all  the  letters  of  the  O  group.  Fig.  3.  The  M  group,  four 
in  a  family.  Fig.  4.  All  the  P  group  joined  together. 
Fig.  5.  Balanced  oblique  lines,  forming  the  letters  of 
the  A  family.  The  X  is  reversed.  The  inner  oblique 
lines  of  the  W  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The 
dot  indicates  their  highest  point. 

There  should  be  no  confusing  of  hand 
lettering  with  type  printing.  Many 
very  valuable  suggestions  for  hand 
lettering  come  from  the  type  alphabets, 
especially  from  the  full  faced  “ Gothic” 
capitals.  They  are  simple  and  legible. 

There  is  no  harm  done  if  the  teacher 
should  know  all  about  alphabets  from 
the  time  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
through  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman, 
Renaissance,  and  modern  times.  The 
books  and  articles  on  printing  are  num¬ 
erous  and  useful.  The  research  work 
at  Clark  University,  concerning  legi- 
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bility,  spacing,  and  proportions  of  the 
letters,  is  very  interesting. 

But  all  of  this  does  not  help  Johnny 
Jones  of  the  Grades  to  print  his  name 
on  his  working  drawing!  From  John¬ 
ny’s  necessity  came  the  invention  of 
this  Key  alphabet.  It  was  ‘educed” 
and  developed  by,  from,  and  with  him, 
and  his  friends,  duiing  a  period  of 
twenty  years. 

Almost  any  child  or  class  will  develop 
the  alphabet  as  here  arranged  if  they  are 
started  off  with  the  line  elements.  In 
the  lower  grades  appeal  to  their  play 
or  dramatic  instincts.  Young  children 
love  to  personify,  to  hunt  for  the  “bro¬ 
ther  letteis”  and  to  arrange  them  into 


families  or  to  put  them  all  to  “live  in 
one  house.”2  In  the  upper  grammar 
grades  is  the  time  for  “business,” — 
lettering  signs,  mottoes,  and  posters. 

no  wh 

To  illustrate  the  footnote. 

This  gives  a  good  foundation  for  any 
lettering  which  may  be  needed  in  the 
various  kinds  of  Secondary  Schools. 
It  also  gives  a  certain  kind  of  training 
which  will  help  greatly  in  copying  the 
old  Roman,  old  English,  or  other  type- 
printed  forms. 


•Here  are  a  few  sample  criticisms  of  faulty  letters: 

"That  B  is  too  heavy  at  the  top  and  too  slim  at  the  waist.” 

“That  T  is  falling  to  pieces.  He  is  too  tired  to  stand  up  straight.” 

"That  O  is  rolling  away;  is  too  fat  on  one  side;  is  not  just  half  and  half.” 
"That  N  is  shaky.  He  has  lost  his  balance  and  will  jiggle  apart.” 

“  That  A  does  not  stand  still;  his  legs  are  too  long;  he  is  walking  off  the  paper. " 
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Design  in  School  Gardens 

By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 

State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 


A  READER  of  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  asks  for  suggestions 
concerning  the  planning  of  school  flower 
gardens.  To  make  such  suggestions  of 
real  value  I  must  briefly  discuss  some 
existing  conditions  as  related  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  garden  beau¬ 
ty.  I  have  in  mind  now  only  the  gen¬ 
eral  decorative  gardens  and  not  the 
pupils’  individual  gardens. 

THE  SITE 

In  the  great  majority  of  school 
grounds  the  best  kind  of  a  general  flower 
garden  is  a  border  garden.  It  may  be 
along  the  basement  wall  of  the  building, 
along  a  wall  that  serves  to  enclose  the 
yard,  along  a  fence,  hedge,  or  shrubbery 
border,  or  along  the  walks  or  driveway. 
It  should  never  be  an  isolated  small, 
round  flower  garden  in  the  midst  of  the 
lawn.  One  of  the  best  situations  is 
between  a  walk  and  a  fence  or  a  walk 
and  the  buildng. 

The  width  of  the  border  garden  may 
vary  greatly.  In  general,  a  width  of 
from  five  to  seven  feet  is  most  desirable. 
The  length  is  indeterminate;  the  larger 
the  better,  if  properly  planted. 

Among  the  great  advantages  of  such 
border  planting  of  the  ornamental 
gardens  are  the  saving  of  space  for  lawns 
or  playgrounds,  the  opportunity  of  hid¬ 


ing  unsightly  surroundings  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  effective  landscape  pictures. 

UNITY  IN  THE  PICTURE 

Our  school  gardens  today — such  as 
we  have — aie  too  much  like  the  bric- 
a-brac  mantel  displays  of  a  few  years 
ago — a  little  of  everything  and  not 
much  of  anything.  Let  us  resolve  that 
the  garden  we  plant  shall  be  a  real 
landscape  picture,  small  perhaps,  but 
without  reproach  so  far  as  it  goes.  To 
this  end  we  must  plant  much  of  some¬ 
thing  and  consign  the  little  of  every¬ 
thing  to  some  obscure  corner  where 
we  can  experiment  with  new  or  un¬ 
tried  plants  without  disfiguring  the 
landscape. 

By  thus  planting  much  of  something 
we  secure  unity — the  first  requirement 
in  picture  making.  But  it  need  not  be 
the  monotonous  unity  of  one  flower  as 
we  too  often  see  for  example  in  gardens 
of  the  German  Iris.  We  can  utilize 
instead  the  exquisite  decorative  unit 
of  the  Iris  flower — the  fleur  de  lis  beloved 
of  poets  and  artists  since  long  before  it 
became  famous  as  the  lily  of  France — 
in  the  wonderful  forms  that  nature  has 
given  us  to  secure  a  ravishing  variety 
in  our  unity.  The  rather  large  flowers 
of  the  German  Iris  may  well  make  up  the 
main  part  of  the  picture  but  we  must 
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lighten  and  liven  them  up  with  the  more 
decorative  blossoms  of  the  Oriental  Iris 
and  the  smaller  flowers  of  the  Siberian 
Iris  on  their  tall  and  slender  stems. 
(See  Plate  I.)  In  this  way  we  can  easily 
have  in  May  and  early  June  a  landscape 
picture  that  will  be  a  real  ornament  to 
the  school  grounds  and  compel  the 
admiration  of  every  beholder. 


varying  so  slightly  as  to  increase  the 
charm  by  a  suggestion  of  the  same  sort 
of  rhythm  as  is  found  in  a  beautiful 
melody.  All  of  these  Irises  have  erect, 
swordlike  leaves  with  smooth  margins 
and  vertical  veinings.  Their  flower 
stalks  rise  vertically  and  the  flowers  are 
held  erect.  But  both  leaves  and  flowers 
vary  in  size  and  height  in  the  types 


Plate  I.  The  Oriental  Iris  Snow-Queen;  Siberian  and  German  Irises;  the  dwarf  Iris  Fumila  Hybrid. 


The  practical  working  out  of  such  an 
Iris  planting  is  very  simple.  The  dia¬ 
gram,  Plate  II,  represents  a  planting 
plan  that  can  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
Number  1  represents  the  Siberian  Iris, 
number  2,  the  Oriental  Iris,  number  3 
the  German  Iris,  and  number  4  any 
dwarf  Iris,  like  the  Crested  Iris  or  the 
Pumila  Hybrids.  The  last  may  be 
omitted  but  it  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  have  a  dwarf  form  along  the  front 
of  the  border  garden. 

The  beauty  of  such  a  flower  garden 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  decorative  motives  in  forms 


named  above  and  they  make  in  combi¬ 
nation  a  much  more  beautiful  picture 
than  any  of  them  do  alone. 

Theie  are  two  varieties  of  the  Siberi¬ 
an  Iris — a  white  and  a  light  violet-blue; 
two  also  of  the  Oriental  Iris — the  ex¬ 
quisite  white  Snow  Queen  and  a  rich 
violet-blue,  and  a  host  of  varieties  of 
the  German  Iris.  By  keeping  to  the 
various  combinations  of  purple,  white, 
blue  and  yellow  one  will  have  no  defects 
in  color  harmonies. 

By  buying  fifty  plants  at  a  time  prac¬ 
tically  all  these  Irises  can  be  purchased 
for  ten  cents  apiece.  If  planted  two 
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Plate  II.  The  planting  plan  of  an  iris  garden.  (1)  Siberian  iris;  (2)  Oriental  iris;  (3)  German  iris;  (4)  Dwarf  iris 


feet  apart  they  will  soon  spread  out  to 
fill  the  garden. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  Iris  is  also 
true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  other 
perennial  garden  flowers.  By  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  of  varieties  one  can  have 
beautiful  gardens  of  Peonies,  Phloxes, 
Hardy  Asters,  Larkspurs,  Lilies,  and 
many  other  perennial  flowers.  It  is 
possible  of  course  to  combine  many  of 
these  with  other  kinds  of  flowers  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  that  is  another  story. 

ANNUAL  FLOWERS 

Annual  flowers  may  also  be  used  for 
these  border  gardens  to  advantage, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
perennials.  With  these  also  we  should 
aim  to  get  a  satisfying  unity  through  the 


use  of  the  same  general  types  of  flower 
structure.  The  composite  annuals  like 
the  China  asters,  the  tall  Marigolds,  and 
the  Cosmos  are  excellent  in  this  respect. 
A  very  satisfactory  border  garden  may 
be  made  with  these  three  flowers  planted 
as  indicated  in  Plate  III.  The  Cosmos 

(1)  makes  an  admirable  background  of 
green  foliage,  and  if  the  frosts  hold  off 
until  October  the  white  blossoms  crown 
the  greenery  with  great  beauty.  The 
light  yellow  flowers  of  the  tall  Marigolds 

(2)  show  to  advantage  above  the  Aster 
blossoms,  against  the  green  background 
and  have  a  similar  structure.  The 
Late  Branching  Asters  (3)  in  whites 
and  violet-blues  yield  a  dominant  mass 
of  exquisite  bloom  that  greets  the  school 
in  its  opening  week  in  September.  If 
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Plate  III.  Planting  plan  for  a  garden  of  composite  annuals:  (1)  (white)  cosmos; 
(2)  (light  yellow)  tall  marigold;  (3)  (white  and  lavender)  late  branching  China  asters. 
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there  is  room,  a  row  of  a  lower-growing 
aster,  like  the  Victorias  may  be  placed 
along  the  front. 

Such  a  garden  is  easily  within  the 
reach  of  any  school  that  has  a  bit  of 
outdoor  space  for  the  purpose.  A  few 
cents  will  buy  a  packet  each  of  the  seed 
of  white  cosmos,  white  and  lavender 
China  asters  and  light  yellow  tall  mari¬ 
golds.  These  seeds  may  all  be  planted 
outdoors  about  May  1st  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York.  Sow  in  drills  and  cover 
with  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  The 
seedlings  will  soon  come  up  and  should 
be  thinned  to  half  an  inch  apart.  Then 
when  they  have  two  or  three  true  leaves, 
perhaps  the  first  of  June,  transplant 
them  to  the  border  garden.  Set  the 
Cosmos  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the 
marigolds,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the 
asters  ten  inches  apart.  Never  buy 
started  plants  of  China  asters  from 
greenhouses.  They  are  likely  to  be  past 
the  flowering  season  before  school  opens. 

Many  other  annual  flowers  may  be 
used  singly  or  in  combination  to  make 
attractive  border  gardens.  There  is  no 
monotony  in  a  bed  of  Shirley  poppies  for 
with  these  the  color  is  the  chief  appeal 
and  the  exquisite  tones  vary  infinitely 
as  the  eye  passes  from  flower  to  flower. 
If  the  soil  is  well  prepared  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  and  the  seed  broadcasted 
very  sparsely  one  can  hope  for  a  mar¬ 
velous  display  of  beauty  in  June  and 
July. 

PREPARING  THE  BED 

The  first  requisite  for  a  successful 
border  garden  is  a  well  prepared  place 


for  the  roots  to  live  and  feed  in.  In 
almost  any  school  this  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  teachers  will  let  the  pupils 
help.  Dig  out  the  soil  or  sand  or  gravel 
of  the  site  selected  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
eighteen  inches,— -two  feet  is  better. 
Then  fill  in  this  lower  space  with  fallen 
leaves,  grass  raked  from  the  lawn, 
mulching  from  the  winter  coverings  of 
ornamental  gardens,  almost  anything 
in  fact  that  consists  chiefly  of  plant 
fiber  that  will  rot  down  to  form  humus. 
As  these  materials  are  placed  on  the 
bottom,  sprinkle  over  a  little  of  the  soil 
taken  out  so  that  it  is  about  one  third 
soil.  Then  on  top,  get,  if  possible, 
eight  inches  or  so  of  loamy  soil.  The 
pupils  will  be  glad  to  help  furnish  the 
latter,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  other¬ 
wise.  As  the  coarse  material  below 
rots  down  it  will  form  a  good  substance 
for  holding  moisture  during  the  dry 
summer  weather. 

If  there  is  a  long  border  to  be  made 
into  a  garden,  begin  at  one  end  and  go 
as  far  as  you  can  easily  the  first  season, 
leaving  the  rest  for  another  year. 

BUYING  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

Send  for  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the 
great  seed  and  plant  houses  and  order 
seeds  or  plants  by  variety  names.  You 
will  thus  be  likely  to  get  better  seeds  or 
plants  and  will  also  know  the  colors  to 
expect  and  be  able  to  arrange  them  in 
your  plans.  There  is  much  more  satis¬ 
faction  in  thus  knowing  by  name  the 
plants  we  are  growing  than  in  simply 
knowing  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 
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This  picture  might  well  be  called  "New  Justice” — a  Justice  with  her  eyes  open.  It  is  a  mural 
decoration  in  the  new  criminal  court.  New  York  City,  where,  as  the  artist,  Edward  Simmons,  re¬ 
marked,  "Justice  needs  to  have  her  eyes  wide  open!”  The  influence  of  such  a  conception  ought  to 
spread  among  school  children  throughout  the  country.  This  decoration  presents  something  besides 
a  beautiful  picture  to  look  at.  Its  symbolism  and  significance  are  good  subjects  for  grammar  and 
high  school  children  to  think  and  write  about. 

Copyrighted  by  Edward  Simmons;  from  a  Copley  Print,  copyrighted  by  Curtis  and  Cameron,  Boston. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

To  hold  the  same  views  at  forty  as  we  held  at  twenty  is  to  have  been 
stupified  for  a  score  of  years,  and  take  rank,  not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  an 
unteachable  brat,  well  birched  and  none  the  wiser.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Kindergarten2 

A  series  of  tableaux  or  pictures  as  the  children  called 
them,  was  the  feature  of  one  of  the  Mothers’  Meetings 
in  our  kindergarten  and  seemed  to  give  an  amount  of 
pleasure  more  than  compensating  for  the  time  spent  in 
preparation. 

LIVING  PICTURES 

HERE  being  no  door  properly  placed  for 
posing  our  groups,  we  arranged  two  large 
hinged  screens  to  form  a  small  recess  open 
on  the  side  next  our  prospective  audience,  and 
laid  a  long  kindergarten  table  across  the  top 
to  hold  all  firmly  and  exclude  the  light.  The 
interior,  sides  and  floor,  we  draped  in  long 
folds  with  some  dark-green  stuff  secured  from 
the  home  attic.  Any  dull  color  would  have 
done  as  well  as  the  green,  our  object  being  to 
obtain  a  neutral  background  with  no  high  lights 
or  obtrusive  angles.  A  pair  of  soft,  opaque 
curtains  was  hung  across  the  front  of  the 
“picture  box”  and  a  diagonal  line  of  small 
rings  sewn  to  each  curtain;  the  two  lines  meet¬ 
ing  at  their  lowest  points,  about  half  way  to  the 
floor  in  the  center  of  the  opening.  Stout  strings 
were  tied  to  each  of  the  two  lowest  rings,  the 
strings  carried  up  through  the  others  to  the 
sides  and,  on  being  pulled,  caused  the  curtains 
to  loop  themselves  away  from  the  top  of  the 
opening  in  festoons  and  fall  at  the  sides,  soften¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  recess  greatly.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  of  equal  size  borrowed  from  a  primary 
class  can  manage  curtains  like  these  perfectly 
and  may  wear  the  badges  or  sashes  of  pages  with 
good  effect. 


Most  of  our  stage  properties  were  cut  from 
paper  and  all  were  of  the  simplest.  Gilt 
crowns,  a  flight  of  bluebirds  and  a  black  spider 
hung  upon  fine  black  threads,  roses,  pink 
blossoms  stuck  upon  twigs,  a  mob-cap — all 
these  were  quickly  because  crudely  made. 

Our  four  and  five  year  old  actors  received 
no  formal  training  and  needed  none.  For  two 
or  three  days  they  played  a  “picture  game” 
for  a  few  minutes  each  morning  and  found  it 
great  fun.  Selecting  some  figure  or  group  from 
our  Mother  Goose  frieze  they  copied  the  pose 
and  then,  at  the  word,  held  it  motionless  for 
a  moment.  All  caught  the  idea  and  enjoyed 
trying  to  be  as  still  as  if  they  really  were  in  a 
picture  on  the  wall.  Many,  even  of  the  very 
little  ones,  showed  a  surprising  amount  of 
muscular  control.  As  so  much  of  our  material 
was  taken  from  the  children’s  classic,  portly 
geese  with  comical  ruffled  caps  formed  the  in¬ 
vitations.  The  pattern  for  these  was  taken 
from  a  wooden  toy,  the  children  cut  on  broad 
outlines  and  notes  were  pasted  to  the  backs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Mother’s  Meeting 
day  we  had  the  box  and  curtains  ready  and 
posed  several  of  our  eager  volunteers  so  that 
all  might  be  familiar  with  the  distractions  of 
rising  and  falling  curtains.  Although  we 
teachers  had  in  mind  a  general  plan  of  the 
afternoon’s  program,  to  the  children  it  was  all 
a  game  exactly  like  that  of  the  morning  with 
the  added  incentive  of  “showing  mother  that 
you  can  be  as  still  as  a  picture.  ”  Some  of  the 
tableaux  had  not  been  previously  tried,  in 
many  more  the  children  were  new  to  their 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accomplished  with 
samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

*  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  1045  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Maas. 
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Plate  I.  The  beginnings  of  peg  printing.  Fascinating  work  for  primary  children. 


parts,  but  their  complete  lack  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  pretty  earnestness  gave  a  charm  to 
all,  and  some  of  the  pictures  were  really  beau¬ 
tiful.  All  the  children  present  took  part  in 
one  or  more  with  the  exception  of  a  little  girl 
still  too  shy  to  enjoy  any  of  the  kindergarten 
games. 

We  thought  it  wise  to  ask  that  there  be  no 
applause  and  that  all  praise  of  the  performers 
given  later  be  confined  to  their  efforts  in  keep- 
ing  so  motionless  and  not  to  their  appearance. 


Mothers  do  forget  their  wisdom  in  their  pride 
sometimes! 

To  sing  the  illustrative  rhymes  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  secure  a  friendly  kindergart- 
ner  with  an  endless  repertoire  of  nursery  songs 
and  a  happy  talent  for  filling  in  the  necessary 
pauses  with  appropriate  music. 

Suggestions  for  some  of  the  subjects  we  used 
are  given  below  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  helpful  to  someone  desiring  to  give  the 
very  simplest  kind  of  a  children’s  entertainment. 
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WERE  MADE  WITH 


D  U  R  E  L 


HARMONIES  OF  CONTRASTING  COLORS.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Binney  &  Smith, 
Makers  of  Gold  Medal  Crayons,  New  York. 


GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Plate  II.  Examples  of  peg  printing  by  Second  and  Third  Grade  chil¬ 
dren,  Springfield,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Edward  Newell. 
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Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star 
Profile  view  of  wide  eyed,  round  faced  boy. 
He  kneels  and  looks  upward,  toy  clasped  in 
hand,  others  scattered  about.  This,  and  most 
of  the  other  illustrations  of  Mother  Goose 


rhymes,  were  adapted  from  drawings  by  Miss 
Clara  Atwood. 

Little  Bo-Peep 

Small  girl  in  paper  ruffled  cap.  Cardboard 
crook  tied  to  pointer  with  pink  paper  bow. 
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Plate  IV.  Examples  of  Fourth  Grade  work  by  Syracuse  children,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Matilda  Miett. 
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She  is  looking  off  with  one  chubby  fist  up  to 
her  eyes,  about  to  cry. 

One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe  (up  to  eleven,  twelve) 
Small  boy  and  girl  in  poses  suggested  by 
text.  Drop  curtains  between  and  change 
poses  quickly. 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 

I.  Cook  in  apron  and  cap  with  assistants, 


admonishes  the  large,  middle-sized  and  small 
teddy-bears  before  her.  The  bears  should  have 
large  bows  of  differently  colored  ribbons. 
(Adapted  from  the  picture  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.) 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
Girl  in  red  hood  and  cape  with  little  basket 
covered  with  napkin.  Hand  raised  to  knock 
at  her  grandmother’s  door. 


Plate  V.  Four  designs  upon  squared  paper  and  a 
completed  doily  by  Fifth  Grade  children,  Springfield, 
Mass., under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Edward  Newell. 


looking  with  pride  at  pie.  (tin  pan  with  brown 
paper  pasted  over  top). 

II.  King  and  queen  at  table,  astonished  at 
pie  which  is  like  first  but  covered  with  black 
paper  bird  heads  with  open  beaks  pasted  on 
so  as  to  stand  upright.  The  king  has  large 
knife  and  fork,  the  queen  has  hands  upraised. 
Both  wear  crowns  and  may  have  cloaks  or  robes 
of  table  covers  or  anything  available. 

III.  Queen  eating  from  dish  upheld  by 
kneeling  page. 

IV.  King  counting  out  a  pile  of  pennies. 

V.  A  line  filled  with  doll’s  clothes  is 
stretched  across  the  opening.  Maid  in  cap  and 
apron  behind.  Paper  blackbird  suspended 
from  above  on  black  thread.  Maid,  horror 
stricken,  covers  her  nose  with  her  hand'. 

Golden  Hair  and  the  Three  Bears 

Profile  view  of  golden-haired  child  in  white. 
She  is  kneeling  and  with  forefinger  upraised, 


Spring 

A  fairy-like  child  in  white  holding  branches 
of  cherry  blossoms.  She  gazes  down  intently 
at  the  brilliant  butterfly  poised  upon  her  tiny 
forefinger. 

Summer 

A  golden-haired  child  with  wreath  and  sheaf 
of  roses.  She  looks  up  at  the  flying  bluebirds 
above  her  head. 

Autumn 

Group  of  children  with  baskets  gathering 
nuts.  Some  with  branches  of  autumn  leaves. 

„  Winter 

...  .  .•  :C  ■■ 

A  group  of  boys  in  coats,  caps  and  mittens, 
apparently  just  about  to  throw  their  cotton 
snowballs  directly  into  the  audience. 

C.  Q.  D. 
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Some  rabbit  borders  of  Fifth  Grade  children,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nancy  Beyer,  Punxsutawney,  Pa 


Primary 

IN  the  primary  grades  “children  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  rhythmic  arrangement  in  repeating 
single  forms  indefinitely,  as  in  borders  and 
surface  patterns,  and  show  considerable  ingen¬ 
uity  in  making  new  combinations  of  given 
elements.”3 

PEG  PRINTING.  Plate  1  illustrates  one 
variety  of  the  kind  of  design  referred  to  by 
Professor  Sargent.  Three  little  pieces  of  wood 
about  two  inches  long,  with  the  ends  cut  to 
stamp  the  three  rectangles,  39,  constitute  the 
given  elements.  Two  pieces  of  blotting  paper, 


in  the  bottom  of  a  watercolor  pan,  saturated 
with  ink,  or  any  other  liquid  pigment,  will  serve 
as  an  inking  pad.  By  means  of  these  pegs, 
teach  the  children  to  make  such  patterns  as 
those  shown  in  the  plate:  1,  the  two-part 
measure,  march  time;  2,  the  three-part  measure, 
waltz  time.  Lead  them  to  invent  many  bord¬ 
ers  using  two  or  three  peg  units,  as  exemplified 
in  the  borders  3  to  12.  Insect  forms,  13  and 
14,  and  bird  forms,  15  to  19,  and  animal  forms, 
20  to  24,  and  flower  forms,  front  view  or  side 
view,  25  to  37,  may  be  stamped  by  the  children, 
and  used  singly  to  illustrate  number  and  lan¬ 
guage  papers,  or  combined  to  produce  ornamen- 


*  From  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Walter  Sargent.  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago. 
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Plate  VII.  (A)  Candle  shade  designs  by  Seventh  Grade  children,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Rhoda,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  McPherson,  Kansas.  (B)  Designs  for  waste  bas¬ 
kets  by  Seventh  Grade  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bernice  C.  Smith,  Gardner,  Mass. 
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Plate  VIII.  Designs  by  grammar  school  children,  Grades  Five  to  Seven, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lenore  Austin  Eldred,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


tal  borders  like  11,  or  surface  patterns  (as 
shown  in  Plate  II)  for  enriching  school  work 
and  things  of  use  to  the  children.  The  other 
interpretation  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
38,  into  stamped  forms  making  use  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  only,  affords  amusing  and 


educative  practice.  Such  work  trains  the  judg¬ 
ment,  stimulates  invention,  and  if  properly 
handled  by  the  teacher,  develops  the  color 
sense. 

PAPER  ORNAMENT.  Geometric  units 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  peg  printing  may 
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Plate  IX.  Sofa  pillows  by  Eighth  Grade  pupils.  Miss  Bernice  Oehler,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
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be  cut  from  colored  paper  and  arranged  to 
form  patterns  exemplifying  the  same  principles. 
The  units  must  be  somewhat  larger,  of  course, 
a  half-inch  square  being  the  smallest.  The 
colors  should  be  limited  to  one  on  a  white,  black, 
or  gray  ground.  Very  pleasing  patterns  are 
produced  by  using  white  and  middle  gray  on  a 
black  ground. 

Grammar 

URING  the  latter  part  of  the  primary  pe¬ 
riod,  “and  especially  in  Grades  IV  and  V, 
some  appreciation  of  more  complicated 
relations  of  spaces  than  those  involved  in  mere 
repetition  is  evident;  for  example,  the  ■pleasing 
arrangement  of  elements  within  a  given  area, 
such  as  the  placing  of  a  title,  decoration,  and 
monogram  in  consistent  relations  on  the  same 
page .  or  in  the  choosing  of  border  spaces.  This 
last  problem  involves  such  designs  as  stripes 
in  weaving,  margins  in  written  or  printed  pages, 
widths  of  frames  cr  mats  for  pictures,  etc.  It 
offers  opportunity  for  endless  invention  in 
relating  single  and  multiple  stripes  of  varying 
widths  and  spacings,  and  in  introducing  modi¬ 
fications,  accents,  and  interlacings  at  corners 
and  elsewhere.  It  presents  principles  which 
may  be  developed  and  applied  indefinitely. 

Children  in  these  grades  also  appreciate  the 
various  effects  of  bilateral  symmetry,  which 
owe  their  interest  to  the  duplication  of  given 
elements  in  reverse  form.”4 

DRAWN  ORNAMENT.  Plate  III  shows 
one  variety  of  drawn  ornament,  easily  made  by 
children,  Grades  IV  to  VI,  on  squared  paper, 
by  means  of  pencils,  brushes,  or  marking  pens. 
The  secret  of  success  in  such  work  is  to  limit  the 
width  of  stroke  to  not  more  than  two  measures. 
The  illustrations  in  Plate  III  were  drawn  with 
two  Payzant  Pens,  a  No.  1  and  a  No.  4.  By  the 
use  of  squared  paper  and  limited  strokes  the 
technical  difficulties  are  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  the  children  can  give  their  attention 
to  pleasing  relations  among  the  units.  By 
experiment  they  discover  whether  1,  2,  or  3, 
or  8,  9,  or  10,  is  the  more  pleasing.  They 
answer  such  questions  as  these:  Is  the  accent 
sufficient  in  4?  Would  1 1  be  better  with  longer 


horizontal  lines  between  the  beads?  Does  the 
continuous  horizontal  line  in  0  improve  the 
effect?  (Compare  with  5  and  7.)  Could  12 
and  13  be  improved  by  placing  the  units  nearer 
together  or  farther  apart?  Would  a  continu¬ 
ous  horizontal  below  7  improve  the  effect? 
Flower  forms  and  animal  forms  reduced  to  the 
same  limited  terms,  two  widths  of  stroke, 
offer  limitless  possibilities  as  suggested  by  the 
borders  14  to  20.  Surface  patterns  and  ro¬ 
settes  may  be  made  in  a  similar  way  upon 
squared  paper.  The  aim  in  all  such  work  is 
beauty  of  effect  only.  The  color  scheme  may 
well  be  limited  to  monochromatic  or  analogous 
harmonies. 

ORNAMENT  APPLIED  TO  COMMON 
OBJECTS.  Plate  IV  shows  work  by  fourth 
grade  children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  where  Miss 
Matilda  Miett  is  the  supervisor  of  drawing. 
These  doilies  and  table  mats  exemplify  the 
kind  of  problem  fourth  grade  children  delight 
to  attack.  The  ornament  may  be  applied  by 
drawing  directly  upon  the  material,  by  stamp¬ 
ing,  by  stencilling,  or  by  embroidery.  Plate 
V,  contains  designs  from  a  fifth  grade,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Newell,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Drawing.  This  Plate  shows  what  Mr. 
Sargent  called  practice  “in  relating  single  and 
multiple  stripes  of  varying  widths  and  spacings, 
and  in  introducing  modifications,  accents,  and 
interlacings  at  corners  and  elsewhere.” 

“In  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  the  scope  for 
general  exercise  of  taste  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  grades  which  precede,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  general  school  work,  constructive 
problems,  the  fields  of  the  domestic  arts  and 
social  and  industrial  community  interests. 
Because  of  the  increased  maturity  cf  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  previous  practice,  a  far  more 
definite  appeal  can  appropriately  be  made  in 
individual  judgment  in  matters  of  design  which 
demand  consideration  of  purpose  and  specific 
conditions,  and  also  in  those  which  involve  the 
more  formal  problems  of  fine  spacing  and  beau¬ 
tiful  outline.”4  As  one  exemplification  of  the 
foregoing  consider  the  following  from  Miss 
Nancy  Beyer,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Punx- 
sutawney,  Pa.” 


4  Professor  Sargent,  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  p.  28. 
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Plate  X.  Reference  material  for  design,  by  Miss  Grace  Bishop  of  the  Central  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

612 
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Pirate  XI.  (A)  Designs  by  high  school  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Austa  Reisinger,  Franklin,  Pa.  (B)  Mon¬ 
ograms  by  high  school  pupils  pnder  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  G.  Inman,  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RABBIT  BORDERS.  “To  illustrate  an  idea 
whether  it  is  pose  drawing  or  design  is  to  make 
the  idea  a  living  reality  even  though  it  is  a 
thing  of  black  ink  or  charcoal.  Color  always 
seems  more  real  because  we  live  in  a  world  of 
color. 

To  ask  a  child  in  the  grades  to  make  a  sil¬ 
houette  of  an  animal  or  a  figure  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  drawing  book  is  absurd.  It  does 
not  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  child  the  real 
rabbit,  but  to  have  the  pet  of  some  boy  brought 
into  the  schoolroom  where  every  child  can  make 
three-minute  sketches  in  outline  as  it  changes 
from  position  to  position,  having  placed  their 


own  ideas  as  to  form  and  action  on  paper  there 
is  some  chance  for  Original  thinking. 

The  lesson  can  be  given  at  another  time  as 
a  problem  in  design.  If  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sketching  has  been  done  the  success  of  the 
design  lesson  is  certain. 

In  the  illustration,  Plate  VI,  border  designs 
from  rabbits,  the  lesson  was  made  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  manner  of  eating,  (which  was 
the  point  to  be  illustrated)  what  to  eat,  various 
poses  they  would  assume  and  how  to  group 
them  in  a  given  space  for  a  border  design,  also 
what  sketches  which  were  made  the  week  be¬ 
fore  could  be  used  in  this  design  and  convey  the 
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no.  n 


No.  14 


No.  15 


PraLL  rLXI1'^  ,MiftUrI  repr°jd'uctions  of  Prang  Book  Plates.  Here  printed  by  courtesy  of  the 
.  S  C  p,any’  to  show  the  waders  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  various  types  of  arrangement  and 
vanous  krnds  of  treatment.  The  designs  range  from  the  simplest  possible,  a  border,  No.  16  th^h 
eight  different  compositions  on  the  border  theme,  of  increasing  complexity.  (Nos.  4,  1,  13  9  15  12  8 
ence  to  tK  P1Ct°rmI  m°tlVeS  mV°lving  the  huma“  6gure.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  matter  with  refer- 
Irtittl  i  V  °7ner  PreSSDtS  a,S°  a  SUKKestive  varietv-  These  designs  are  by  some  of  the  best 

and  hlh  ^  T  ’  y  y,ar?.n0t  bey°nd  the  P°wers  of  "ell-trained  boys  and  girls  in  upper  grammar 
and  high  school  classes  in  the  United  States. 


idea  that  the  rabbit  in  the  design  is  owned  by 
the  one  making  the  design  and  shows  its  par- 
ticular  markings  and  characteristics 
The  illustration  shows  ten  border  designs 
from  a  class  of  twenty-five,  all  of  which  were 
creditable  and  expressed  a  different  idea. 
Charcoal  and  bogus  paper  were  used  for  the 


first  designs,  refining  the  lines  as  the  ink  was 
put  on  over  the  top  and  removing  unnecessary 
charcoal  after  the  sketches  were  completed.” 

CANDLE  SHADES.  The  flats  of  the 
shades  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Plate  VII 
illustrate  space  division  and  the  use  of  geomet¬ 
ric  motifs  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
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Plate  XIII.  Successive  stages  leading  to  two  successful  solutions  of  the  same  problem.  By 
students  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  G.  Monte.  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Notice  the  excellence  of  technique,  in  both  this  Plate  and  the  next. 
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Plate  XIV  Two  examples  of  a  sequence  where  the  same  motif  is  used  in  four  arrangements  of  values. 


These  were  made  by  seventh  grade  children, 
McPherson,  Kansas,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Rhoda,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

WASTE  BASKETS.  The  lower  part  of 
Plate  VII  shows  some  unusually  good  baskets 
from  seventh  grade  children,  Gardner,  Mass., 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bernice  C.  Smith, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing.  In  Westerly,  R.  I., 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Harriet  M.  Hood, 
they  make  waste  baskets  of  this  shape  with  the 
bottom  attached  to  one  side  only,  so  that  the 
baskets  will  fold  up. 

PILLOW  COVERS,  ETC.  Other  useful 
objects  made  by  grammar  children,  Grades  V 
to  VII,  are  shown  in  Plate  VIII  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  where  Mrs.  Lenore  Austin 
Eldred  is  Supervisor  of  Drawing.  Plate  X 
shows  some  sofa  pillows  of  very  high  average 
excellence,  by  eighth  grade  pupils,  Ashland, 
Wisconsin,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bernice 
Oehler,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

The  best  applied  design  will  always  be 
secured  when  well  trained  pupils,  well  directed, 
design  something  in  which  they  are  vitally 
interested. 

High  School — Freehand 

UNITS  OF  DESIGN.  Out  of  the  bursting 
buds,  the  shooting  leaves,  the  opening  flowers, 
get  units  of  design  such  as  those  shown  in  Plate 


X,  by  Miss  Grace  Bishop,  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  These  should  be 
utilized  in  the  making  of  designs,  as  pupils  in 
Franklin,  Pa.,  produced  the  two  borders  shown 
at  the  top  of  Plate  XI  for  their  portfolios,  by 
using  motifs  taken  from  Scribner’s  “Floral 
Elements,”  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Austa 
Reisinger. 

MONOGRAMS.  These  are  always  good 
subjects  for  design,  because  they  present  such 
strict  limitations.  Of  the  monograms  shown 
on  Plate  XI,  Miss  Annie  G.  Inman,  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says: 

These  were  done  by  first  year  classes. 

I  used  the  rules  published  several  years  ago  (Nov., 
1906)  in  the  School  Arts  Book,  and  also  the  original 
monograms  done  by  boys  and  representing  their  chief 
interest,  in  Volume  IX. 

BOOKPLATES.  As  projects  for  high  school 
design  these  are  unrivalled.  Plate  XII  shows 
some  excellent  examples,  shown  by  courtesy  of 
the  Prang  Company. 

High  School — Mechanical 

ELEMENTAL  STEPS  IN  DESIGN 
By  Louis  G.  Monte 

State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  and. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Plates  XIII  and  XIV  show  a  series  of  successive 
problems  based  on  the  Square,  intending  to 
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Plate  XV.  Studies  in  design  by  pupils  in  the  Royal  Art  School,  Dresden,  Germany. 


GOOD  IDEAS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Plate  XVI.  A  tracing  and  two  costumes  based  upon  it,  by  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute. 


convey  technique  and  involving  the  use  of  the 
Value  Scale  of  greys  including  black  and  white. 

In  these  particular  problems  no  attempt  is 
made  towards  considering  any  adaptation  to 
materials  of  aesthetic  or  practical  use.  Very 
little  inventiveness  enters  into  these  arrange¬ 
ments  because  of  the  limitations  imposed.  In 
large  classes  and  in  all  competitions  certain 
requirements  to  meet  given  conditions  are 
usually  understood.  Here  we  are  confined  to 
the  limitation  of  the  square  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions.  The  demand  made  of  the  designer  is 
one  of  mastery  of  the  materials  used  and  of 
creating  areas  that  are  consistent  throughout. 
These  abstractions  take  cognizance  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Arrangements.  Line,  Form,  and  Value 
based  on  Repetition  will  be  noted  as  well  as 


Rhythm  and  Balance.  Sequential  repetition 
of  line  or  mass  is  to  be  found  in  all  design. 
Balance  is  static  and  conveys  a  sensation  of  rest. 

Principles  eventually  achieving  Beauty  are 
here  illustrated.  In  reproducing  these  prob¬ 
lems  values  generally  differ. 

The  problems.  Pages  315  and  316:  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  Black  and  White;  V,  Black  and  Middle 
Value;  VI,  Placing  of  Values  reversed.  Smaller 
areas,  same  motif  used  in  four  arrangements: 
I  and  II,  Greys  above  Middle  Value;  III  and 
IV,  Black  and  Middle  Value  (reversed). 

ADVANCED  WORK  IN  DESIGN.  Plate 
XV  shows  studies  in  design  by  pupils  in  the 
Royal  Art  School,  Dresden,  based  on  historic 
material.  “There  is  much  land  yet  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed”  by  our  American  students  of  design. 
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Plate  XVII.  A  drawing  in  color  show¬ 
ing  a  design  by  one  of  Miss  Hyde’s  pupils. 


Technical  and  Vocational 

DRESS  DESIGN 
By  Mary  B.  Hyde 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 

Pratt  Institute 

III 

The  first  installment  of  this  series  appeared 
in  the  February  number,  the  second  in  the 
March  number,  1911.  The  fourth  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  May  number. 

Lesson  V 

(1)  A  tracing  is  made  from  another 
simple  gown  in  “Fashion  Magazine” 
and  transferred  twice  to  a  sheet  of 
manila  paper. 

(2)  Within  these  outlines  two 
gowns  are  originated,  with  specifica¬ 
tions  as  to  the  occasion  when  the 
gown  will  be  worn  and  material  used 
in  making. 

(а)  A  sketch  in  dark  and  light. 

(б)  A  sketch  in  color  with  use  of 
crayons.  See  Plate  XVI. 

Lesson  VI 

(1)  Two  samples  of  material  are 
selected,  (a)  for  dress  ( b )  for  trim¬ 
ming.  These  are  to  be  a  related 
harmony. 

(2)  Texture  and  color  are  to  be 
observed  in  rendering  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  with  crayon  and  pencil. 

(3)  Talk  and  discussion  follow 
upon  trimmings,  ornament,  etc. 

(4)  Effect  of  vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  discussed. 

Lesson  VII 

(1)  After  the  preceding  lessons  in 
cutting  and  tracing  an  outline,  an 
original  gown  is  made,  observing 
principles  studied  thus  far,  and  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  color  schemes  made  in 
previous  lesson. 

To  be  worn  as  a  house  gown. 

(2)  Students  give  a  description  of 
(a)  Morning  gown,  (6)  house  dress, 
(c)  evening  gown,  ( d )  business  suit, 
making  a  point  of  the  distinctive 
features  in  each.  See  Plate  XVII. 
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A  COURSE  IN  HOUSE  PLANNING  AND 
FURNISHING 

By  Floy  Campbell 
University  of  Porto  Ricot  Rio  Piedras 

hi 

The  first  installment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the 
February  number,  the  second  in  the  March  number. 
This,  the  third,  completes  the  series. 

AX/”  HEN  the  plan  of  house,  lot,  and  shrub- 
’  *  her}-  is  complete,  we  put  it,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  into  perspective,  raise  the  verticals 
from  the  proper  points  for  the  house  and  trees, 
and  complete  the  drawing.  And  very  weak  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  a  picture  of  a  house  similar  to 
their  own  to  help  them,  and  perhaps  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  copy  it;  but  when  possible,  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  constructed  from  the  plan. 

We  have  already  discussed  materials  and 
colors  somewhat  in  our  field  trip  and  our  cat¬ 
alogue  study;  now  we  consider  them  a  little 
more,  and  formulate  the  statement  that  the 
color  of  the  house  mast  harmonize  with  the 
landscape  in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  only  materials  that  we  find  which  always 
do  this  are  weathered  wood,  weathered  native 
stone,  and  the  less  vivid  bricks,  moss,  tree- 
trunks,  and  earth.  Our  houses,  then,  whatever 
material,  must  have  colors  similar  to  these 
things.  In  coloring  them,  we  make  use  of  our 
previous  landscape  work,  of  any  field  trip 
sketches  we  may  have  been  able  to  make,  and 
of  the  views  from  the  windows. 

Now  we  go  directly  into  the  living  room,  “the 
heart  of  the  house.”  We  put  on  the  board 
William  Morris’  motto,  “Have  nothing  in  your 
house  that  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful,  or 
believe  to  be  beautiful.”  This  we  translate 
into  the  more  homely  statement,  “Don’t 
buy  anything  for  show,  or  because  the  neigh¬ 
bors  have  it.  Buy  it  only  because  you  must 
have  it  to  use,  or  because  you  love  its  beauty 
so  that  you  cannot  be  happy  without  it;  and 
in  buying  things  for  use,  always  choose  the 
most  beautiful  you  can  get.” 

We  discuss  the  general  qualities  of  color 
carefully  now,  the  effects  of  color  on  nerves 
and  temper  and  eyes,  and  the  lessons  that  we 
have  learned,  half  unconsciously,  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature’s  ways  of  coloring  out  of 
doors.  Then  we  turn  to  our  samples.  The 


wood-work  of  the  house  is  the  permanent  thing 
which  furnishes  the  keynote  for  all  present 
and  future  decorations;  and  in  a  small  house  it 
is  advised  that  the  entire  lower  floor  have  one 
tone  of  wood.  We  choose  it  with  much  care 
from  our  stained  panels,  then.  The  wall  color 
we  choose  from  our  sample  books  of  paper,  or 
from  our  color  cards  of  flat  oil  paints.  We 
take  out  our  bundle  of  catalogue  material 
marked  “Living  room,”  and  from  it  clip  the 
designs  we  want  in  furniture,  drapery,  rugs, 
etc.  We  discuss  the  use  and  value  of  pictures 
and  how  the  color  and  shape  of  a  picture  must 
harmonize  with  the  wall  space  it  is  to  fill,  and 
how  the  picture  should  be  hung.  We  talk  about 
good  and  cheap  methods  of  reproduction  in 
color,  about  the  educational  value  of  visiting 
exhibitions,  and  how  to  study  them.  We  visit 
our  small  gallery  of  copies  and  photographs. 
I  advise  the  students  to  pin  side  by  side  on  their 
wall  a  print  of  a  Harrison  Fisher  head,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  Venus  de  Milo;  a  “pretty” 
picture  landscape,  and  a  Jules  Guerin  print; 
and  to  look  at  them  every  day  for  a  month,  and 
note  results.  We  make  a  list  of  fifty  books 
for  a  beginning  library,  securing  a  “balanced 
ration”  mentally  by  requiring  ten  volumes 
history,  five  essays,  five  science,  ten  poetry,  ten 
fiction,  and  ten  extras,  the  “extras”  being 
allowed  to  give  scope  for  any  especial  taste  the 
collector  may  have,  which  cannot  be  included 
under  one  of  the  other  headings.  We  make  a 
book  plate,  if  we  have  time.  We  copy,  or 
originate,  and  color,  a  sofa-pillow  design  for 
the  living  room.  We  put  our  preliminary  per¬ 
spective  landscape  work  into  the  room,  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  is  really  first  class  color  printing 
of  some  sort,  and  deciding  what  dimensions  it 
must  have  to  fit  the  wall  space  at  our  disposal. 
We  visit  more  shops,  if  we  have  time,  and  select 
pottery.  And  of  course  all  these  things  are 
tributary  to  the  perspective  drawing  in  color 
of  the  room  itself. 

In  the  dining  room,  which  we  consider  next, 
we  meet  with  many  old  and  a  few  new  prob¬ 
lems.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
question  of  decoration  on  china  and  silver. 
We  have  a  lecture  by  an  expert  china  decorator, 
who  has  taken  many  prizes  at  famous  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  knows  her  ground,  and  who  is  not 
afraid  to  say  unsparingly  what  she  thinks  of 
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Plate  XVIII.  (A)  A  bungalow  designed  and  built  by  one  of  Miss 
Campbell’s  pupils.  (B)  The  staircase  corner  in  the  living  room  of  a 
bungalow  designed  and  built  by  some  of  Miss  Campbell’s  pupils. 
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poor  work.  If  we  have  not  time  to  make  a 
perspective  of  this  room,  we  make  a  wall  and 
floor  panel  in  color,  and  a  page  of  clippings 
from  the  catalogues  and  sample  books.  The 
den,  hall,  and  porch,  or  as  many  of  them  as  our 
plan  provides  for  are  next  taken  up,  and  each 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dining  and 
living  rooms.  Then  we  plan  three  bedrooms, 
one  for  the  father  and  mother,  one  for  the  boy 
or  girl  who  is  making  the  plan,  and  one  for  the 
guest  or  the  babies.  One  of  these  three  is 
drawn  in  perspective,  and  the  rest  are  reduced 
to  a  wall  and  floor  panel  in  color,  and  a  page  of 
clippings. 

So  far,  our  thirty  weeks  has  refused  to  stretch 
over  more  work  than  this.  We  know  when 
we  have  finished  that  we  have  only  touched  the 
high  places,  and  we  are  not  wholly  content  to  do 
our  work  on  paper  only.  We  want  a  house  to 
do  some  real  work  in,  with  real  materials. 
Some  day  we  may  have  it.  Meanwhile  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  really  worth  while  in 
a  school  of  limited  equipment,  such  as  most  of 
you  have,  and  with  immature  students,  whose 
preliminary  training  is  very  limited,  too. 
Under  the  existing  circumstances  we  try  to 
remember  that  very  few  of  our  pupils  will 
require  in  their  future  lives  the  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  we  are  tempted  to  desire,  but  that  all 
will  need  an  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  the 
work,  and  a  clear  mental  grasp  of  the  few  basic 
principles  we  do  try  to  embody  in  it. 

I  said  we  had  taught  the  subject  only  two 
years.  However,  for  three  or  four  years  before 
that  it  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  special 
work  we  give  to  any  boy  or  girl  qualifying  for 
some  business  position.  Some  of  our  special 
students  are  now  holding  positions  in  wall 
paper  houses,  making  room  perspectives; 
some  have  studied  farther  in  eastern  art  schools, 
and  are  making  good  reputations  as  interior 
decorators.  One  of  the  latest  boys  to  take  it 
up  especially  was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’ll. 
In  his  junior  year  he  planned  a  bungalow  for 
himself  and  his  parents,  and  drew  a  perspective 
of  it  in  color,  which,  being  published  in  the 
school  magazine,  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  firm  of  bungalow  designers,  who  offered  him 
a  position  at  $75  a  month  for  the  summer. 
In  his  senior  year,  he  revised  his  plan,  and  his 
father  allowed  him  to  “boss”  the  building  of 


it  on  a  lot  which  he  also  laid  out  according  to 
his  own  scheme.  Much  of  the  work  he  did 
himself,  especially  the  interior  finish;  and  when 
the  photographs  offered  here  were  taken,  it 
was  still  unfinished.  From  some  points  of 
view  it  has  a  great  deal  of  charm,  even  now, 
although  the  young  architect  has  made  the 
foundation  too  high,  and  the  eaves  too  narrow 
to  do  justice  to  the  design  as  shown  in  his 
drawing.  Inside,  the  grouped  windows,  the 
fireplace  of  rough  brick,  and  the  cleverly 
planned  stairway  from  the  living  room  are  all 
very  successfully  carried  out.  Two  of  the  plans 
made  this  year  are  for  actual  use,  one  on  a  farm 
near  the  city,  one  on  a  suburban  lot;  and  two 
of  the  graduates  of  last  spring  decided  to  go 
east  for  farther  study  of  interior  decorating, 
intending  to  make  it  their  profession.  One 
post-graduate,  who  married  in  February, 
writes  that  “she  wouldn’t  have  missed  what 
she  gained  from  the  work  for  all  the  rest  of  her 
school  training.” 

But  these  are  all  especial  cases,  and  every 
teacher  knows  that  wonders  can  be  done  with 
special  cases,  even  by  a  stupid  teacher  and  a 
poor  system.  The  real  test  is,  what  will  the 
work  do  for  the  rank  and  file?  It  is  too  soon 
to  point  to  results  there,  but  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  they  are  the  ones  who  will  benefit 
most  by  this  systematic  thinking  along  the 
lines  that  will  demand  thought  throughout  all 
their  future  lives. 

Miscellaneous 

SPRINGTIME  ON  THE  FARM 
By  Amelia  B.  Sprague 

Slate  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N .  Y. 

ni 

The  first  of  this  series  of  Sand-table  Projects  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  February  number,  the  second  in  the  March 
number.  Others  will  follow. 

'  I  'HIS  scene  was  chosen  because  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  showing  the  various  forms  of 
life  in  process  of  development  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  photograph  illustrates  how  the 
sand  table  was  divided  into  dooryard  and  barn¬ 
yard  with  buildings,  fences,  animals  and  pond 
appropriately  placed. 

Arrange  the  paper  and  glass  and  model  the 
sand  as  it  is  to  be  ultimately,  making  the  level 
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Plate  XIX.  A  smd-table  landscape  “Springtime  on  the  Farm”  with  grass  actu¬ 
ally  growing  upon  the  estate.  Built  by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sprague. 


places  for  the  house  and  barn  the  highest  points 
and  that  for  the  duck  pond  the  lowest  point. 
The  sand  should  be  very  damp  and  when  it  has 
been  modeled  and  packed  firmly,  grass  seed 
should  be  sprinkled  liberally  over  the  whole 
surface.  The  grass  will  come  up  in  five  or  ten 
days,  the  time  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
seed  used,  the  amount  of  light  provided  and 
care  in  watering. 

Waiting  and  watching  for  the  grass  seed  to 
sprout  will  stimulate  the  spring  interest  which 
it  is  the  funcbon  of  the  sand  picture  to  arouse. 
During  the  time  of  waiting,  the  buildings, 
animals  and  other  objects  may  be  made  and 
put  aside.  In  the  sand-table  illustrated,  the 
horse  with  a  colt,  one  of  the  cows  and  some  of 
the  hens  were  cut  from  stiff  paper,  colored  with 
crayons  and  placed  in  position  on  tooth-picks. 
The  little  chickens  were  cut  from  yellow  paper. 
The  clay  horse  tied  to  the  fence  and  some  of 
the  clay  men  were  saved  from  the  “sugar  bush 
table”  and  used  again,  “for  this  is  where  the 
people  lived  who  owned  the  sugar  bush.” 
The  cow  and  calf,  family  of  pigs  and  ducks  and 
ducklings  were  all  modeled  in  red  plasticine, 
which  in  this  instance  was  a  fairly  suitable 
color.  Tooth-picks  were  stuck  into  the  legs 
of  the  cowr  and  calf  to  strengthen  them  and  to 
support  them  in  the  sand. 

Bits  of  white,  pink  and  green  tissue  paper 
pasted  to  twigs  represent  the  blossoming  fruit 
trees.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  lilac  or  other  twigs 

In  order  to  develop  constructive  thinking 


with  the  green  buds  bursting  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  the  blossom  color  as  the  tiny  yellow  green 
leaves  will  continue  to  grow  after  the  twigs  are 
planted  in  the  wet  sand.  Little  branches  of 
fruit  trees,  which  will  also  bloom  under  these 
conditions,  may  be  used  if  the  children  bring 
them. 

The  principles  of  the  genetic  method  of  paper 
construction6  were  followed  in  making  the 
buildings  and  fences.  In  the  decoration  of 
the  rather  elaborate  dwelling,  which  was  made 
by  an  interested  practice  teacher,  some  pasting 
was  done. 

In  order  to  develop  constructive  thinking 
and  a  sense  of  good  proportion  in  construction 
the  dimensions  of  the  various  objects  wrere 
obtained  by  the  exercises  of  judgment.  For 
example,  the  student  decides  upon  the  width  he 
wdshes  this  chicken  house  to  be  and  cuts  a  stris 
of  paper  to  correspond.  Then  he  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  height  to  be  used  with  the  given 
width  and  fold  at  that  point.  The  dimensions 
of  the  roof  are  determined  in  the  same  way. 

Dimensions  have  been  put  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  diagrams  to  give  an  idea  of  relative  size 
but  the  ruler  was  not  used  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  table.  A  paper  measuring  strip 
was  used  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  duplicate 
a  dimension. 

To  make  the  fence  around  the  barnyard: 

1 .  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  as  high  as  the  fence 
and  as  long  as  one  section.  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  1.) 

2.  Put  the  short  edges  together  and  fold 


•Genetic  Construction  Work — Jessie  Davis,  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 
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the  long  edges  through  the  center.  (Fig.  2.) 

3.  Beginning  ;it  the  fold,  cut  out  spaces 
between  the  boards,  leaving  the  ends  for  posts. 
(Fig.  3.) 

4.  Open  paper  and  cut  a  slit  half  way 
through  one  post  starting  from  the  bottom  and 


for  a  few  specimens  so  that  all  the  class  might 
see.  “Give  the  pupil  something  he  CAN  see 
and  see  right,  without  Mary’s  hair  ribbon  or 
somebody’s  shoulder  in  the  way.”  But  how 
to  do  this?  A  difficult  problem  for  the  teacher 
of  the  “Twenty-three  R’s,”  with  only  twenty- 


intersecting  slits.  The  dwelling,  a  chicken  house,  and  silo  are  made  in  a  similar  way. 


a  slit  half  way  through  the  other  post,  starting 
at  the  top.  (Fig.  4.) 

5.  To  join  sections,  slip  a  post  cut  from  the 
bottom  through  one  cut  from  the  top. 

6.  Stick  tooth-picks  into  the  posts  to  sup¬ 
port  the  fence  in  the  sand. 

7.  To  make  the  picket  fence,  fold  a  strip 
the  opposite  way  and  cut  spaces  between  the 
pickets.  Gates  can  be  made  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  and  swung  so  that  they  will  open  and  shut. 

A  DESK  EASEL  FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER 

By  William  E.  Braley 

Supervisor  of  Drawing ,  Fall  River %  Mass. 

UOW  many  times  have  we  all  looked  around 
the  schoolroom  trying  to  discover  the  place 


four  hours  a  day,  and  an  overcrowded  school¬ 
room,  full  of  restless  ribbons  and  shifting 
shoulders. 

The  easel  which  I  have  designed  and  put  to 
use  in  the  schools  of  Fall  River  has  proved  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  properly 
placing  the  objects  to  be  drawn  cr  painted  by 
the  pupils. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  easel  makes  it  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  use  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  objects  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
provide  one  for  each  person, — a  very  great 
advantage,  as  well  as  a  great  time-saver. 

The  troublesome  thistle,  the  grape  which 
Omar  Khayyam  claims  can  confute  “Two-and- 
Seventy  jarring  Sects”  with  Logic  absolute, — 
both  can  be  quickly,  easily,  and  gracefully 
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disposed  upon  this  easel,  ready  for  the  detail 
work,  so  essential  to  all  good  drawing. 

The  easel  is  so  constructed  that  a  background 
of  paper  or  cardboard  in  any  desired  shape  can 
easily  be  placed  back  of  the  object,  and  held  in 
any  desired  position,  thus  giving  a  clear  idea 
of  result  to  be  obtained. 

Some  of  my  best  teachers  seldom  touch  a 
pencil  or  draw  on  the  board,  but  they  are  able 
to  obtain  the  exceptionally  good  work  from 
their  pupils.  And  I  find  that  they  ALWAYS 
have  all  materials  placed  where  each  one  of 
the  class  can  see.  A  little  encouragement, 
a  little  more  encouragement,  just  the  guiding 
suggestions,  and  the  young  artist  sees  the  thing 
in  such  a  way  that  a  representation  of  it  be¬ 
comes  a  pleasure  to  the  observer,  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  drawing  has  been  a  delight  to  the 
pupil.  The  teachers  have  literally  made  the 
pupils  see  the  thing  as  it  should  be  seen,  and 
the  accurate  drawing  fallows. 

To  construct  an  easel,  Plate  XXI,  I  use  two 
mounting  boards,  of  the  best  quality,  so  that 
the}'  will  not  warp,  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Fasten  the  boards  together  near 
the  top  with  brass  clamps.  Half-way  down  the 
left  side  of  the  boards,  put  a  brass  clamp  in 
each  board,  g.rd  fasten  these  clamps  together 
by  a  short  chain,  to  hold  the  easel  in  upright 
position  without  spreading  the  boards  too  far 
apart.  Another  brass  clamp  in  the  centre  of 
the  back  of  the  easel,  and  a  piece  of  string  com¬ 
plete  the  arrangement  for  suspending  heavy 
articles,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Rubber 
bands  may  be  placed  wherever  it  is  desired  to 
hold  in  position  any  lighter  materials,  as  blue 
prints,  cloth,  grasses,  flowers,  or  printed  de¬ 
signs.  The  easel  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
all  work  during  the  school  course  of  study.  It 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  holding  other 
materials  not  used  for  the  drawing  lesson,  and 
will  help  give  good  class  results  which  we  are 
all  looking  for. 

In  using  easels,  one  can  be  placed  on  every 
third  desk,  or,  better  still,  if  there  are  boards 
which  can  be  placed  across  the  aisles,  three 
easels  in  every  ether  aisle  will  give  each  pupil 
the  chance  to  observe  carefully  the  object  to  be 
studied.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  device 
that  1  have  ever  seen  for  placing  the  materials 
to  be  drawn.  To  use  it  is  to  be  convinced  of 


its  possibilities,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
Never  again  need  objects  be  placed  flat  upon 
the  desks,  to  be  seen  foreshortened,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  by  the  worker.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  the  objects  be  placed  too  far  away 


Plate  XXI.  An  inexpensive  and  efficient  model 
stand  designed  and  made  by  Wm.  E.  Braley,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

from  some  of  the  pupils  for  them  to  be  able  to 
see  and  work  out  details. 

And  the  teacher  will  find  her  work  greatly 
simplified, — a  most  pleasing  feature  when  the 
supply  of  materials  falls  far  short  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

And  lastly  as  a  time-saver,  the  easel  merits 
attention,  and  a  fair  trial,  for  time  has  a  way 
of  growing  more  fleet,  as  Art  itself  becomes 
broader  and  ever  broader. 

MAY-BASKETS.  The  article  by  Miss 
Stillman,  page  583,  will  furnish  ample  sugges¬ 
tions  for  pleasing  and  educational  patterns. 
On  the  structural  pages  given,  no  end  of  vari¬ 
ations  are  possible  to  thoughtful  pupils, — 
variations  in  size,  in  proportion  and  in  orna¬ 
mental  detail,  both  as  to  form  and  color.  In 
all  work  of  this  kind  encourage  the  greatest 
freedom  and  originality. 
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Plate  XXIII.  Design  for  a  post  card  or  place-card  to 
in  connection  with  a  May  Day  party.  By  Florence  Pretz 

INVITATIONS  FOR  A  MAY  PARTY. 
Plate  XXIII  shows  a  good  de¬ 
sign  for  an  invitation  card  by 
Florence  Pretz  Smalley.  It 
might  be  enlarged  to  post  card 
size  and  colored,  or  used  as  it 
is  for  a  place  card. 


PROGRAM  FOR  GRADUATION, 
ETC.  Pages  626  and  627  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  to  school  presses  for  making 
school  printing  conform  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  principles  of  design  in¬ 
culcated  by  supervisors  of  drawing. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Keystone  Type 
Foundry  of  Philadelphia  for  these 
standards  of  excellence.  The  Peace 
Day  cover  shows  practically  a  single 
style  of  type.  The  program  shows  the 
use  of  three  fonts  from  the  same  type 
family.  All  the  elements  in  a  good 
piece  of  printing,  as  in  any  other  good 
design,  must  have  something  at  least  in  common. 


be  used 
Smalley. 


PLAYMATES  FROM 
OTHER  LANDS.  Plate 
XXIV  gives  the  eighth  in  the 
series  of  designs  for  coloring 
by  Miss  Weston. 

JAPAN.  The  entire  garden  back¬ 
ground  is  to  be  painted  with  a  wash 
of  light,  warm  green.  The  tree 
branch,  the  ishi-dow  or  old  stone 
lantern,  the  stepping  stones  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  jar  are  in 
tints  of  yellow  grey.  The  plum  blos¬ 
soms  are  pink  with  a  suggestion  of 
yellow.  The  dwarf  cedar  is  a  soft 
green  with  brownish  gary  branches. 
The  lower  part  of  the  jar  is  blue. 

Little  Miss  Blossom  or  Hana  San 
has  black  hair.  In  the  flesh  tones  of 
both  children  there  is  a  hint  of 
brown.  The  baby  brother,  Kiyo  San, 
is  in  dull  blue  with  an  orange  sash. 
Their  spotted  dog  is  black  and  white, 
not  paper  white,  with  touches  of 
orange  on  the  ears.  His  blanket  is 
white  with  an  orange  border. 

Hana  San’s  kimono  is  cream  color# 
the  obi  and  lining  being  in  soft  green* 
The  flowers  are  tints  of  blue  with 
green  leaves.  The  stockings  are 
white  and  the  shoes  wood  color  with 
blue  straps. 

The  letter  space  is  like  the  stepping 


5Z  ^  JAPAN  ^  ^  I 

Plate  XXIV.  The  eighth  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  ‘‘Playmates  from  Other  Lands.” 


stones.  The  tea  bowls  from  the  left  are  green, 
orange,  green,  and  blue. 
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THE  CALENDAR.  In  the  history  of 
timekeeping  the  next  important  step  was  the 
invention  of  the  pendulum  by  Huygens,  a 
Dutch  philosopher,  about  1657,  supplemented 


them  for  English  speaking  people.  These  early 
clocks  were  without  cases.  A  roof  protected 
the  wheels  from  dust,  while  the  weights  and 
the  pendulum  were  unprotected.  The  pendu- 


APRIL 


PfA  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to 
all Forever — never ! 

Never— forever!  ” 

■LmyftUaw 


Plate  XXV  Grandfather’s  Clock,  The  eighth  in  a  series  of  decorative 
designs  for  the  blackboard  having  the  history  of  timekeeping  as  motif. 

ten  years  later  by  the  invention  of  the  anchor  lum  was  about  thirty-nine  inches  long  to  beat 

escapement  by  Dr.  Hooke.  Town  clocks  could  once  a  second.  The  house  clocks  in  a  tall  case, 

now  become  house  clocks,  and  Clement,  a  the  “Grandfather’s  Clock,”  was  first  made  ear- 

London  clock  maker,  began  in  1680  to  make  Iy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Plate  XXIV. 


life’s  a  fine  volume;  and,  though  sometimes  dull, 

AND  OFTEN  SAD,  THE  WHOLE  IS  BEAUTIFUL 


T.  W.  Parsons 
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IT  HOW  TO  DO  IT 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 


In  those  never-to-be-forgotten  days  before  the  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts  was  Ugolinoed,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Malden  used  to  say  that  the  Council’s  program,  in  criticising  the  work  of  its  members,  might  be  summarized  as 
follows:  “First,  throw  roses;  second,  throw  bricks.”  As  a  result  of  the  method  no  member  whose  work  was  under 
fire  was  ever  known  to  lose  his  temper,  or  to  be  injured  by  the  bricks.  The  roses  seemed  to  act  as  a  protective  pad¬ 
ding!  The  Council’s  method  is  a  good  one  to  follow  in  criticising  the  work  of  children.  Praise  all  you  can;  keep  the 
children  good  natured;  give  reasons  the  little  designer  can  himself  understand  for  every  criticism  you  make,  so  that 
he  may  be  sure  you  have  no  personal  prejudice  against  him  or  his  work.  As  Emerson  so  aptly  puts  it: 

Mask  thy  wisdom  with  delight; 

Toy  with  the  bow,  but  hit  the  white. 


Three  Designs  for  Borders 

The  first  design,  Plate  I,  was  made  by  a  ninth 
grade  pupil.  The  original  was  in  eight  tones  of 
color  ranging  from  brilliant  yellow  to  dull  green. 
The  abstract  spot  has  been  used  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  The  flower  unit  is  rhythmically  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  surprisingly 
good,  at  first  glance.  But  as  the  design  begins 
to  sink  into  consciousness  it  shows  a  dis¬ 
tant  relationship  to  the  little  book  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation!  What 
is  the  trouble  with  it?  (1)  The  whole  flock 
of  units  is  on  .the  wing.  Up  and  away  they 
flap,  leaving  the  poor  thin  straight  margin 
line  all  alone.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  members  of  the  flock  will  hold  together 
long;  they  seem  to  be  getting  farther  apart 
every  moment.  In  other  words,  the  units  do 
not  quite  make  a  border.  (2)  The  elements  in 
the  units  which  emphasize  the  vertical  and  hor¬ 
izontal,  and  therefore  might  give  a  little  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  design,  are  so  sundered  they  can¬ 
not  co-operate  to  that  end.  United  they  would 
cause  the  design  to  rest;  divided  they  add  to 
its  distraction  The  minute  central  spot  in 
each  flower  is  also  disquieting.  (3)  The  great 
diversity  in  hue  value  and  intensity  of  color, 
in  the  original,  was  the  second  disrupting 
influence.  That  lower  margin  line  was  black. 
Eight  colors  and  black  in  one  simple  border! 
It’s  like  summoning  nine  men  to  lift  a  nose¬ 
gay. 

In  the  revised  border  the  units  are  placed 
close  together  and  tied  together  by  the  lower 
horizontal  elements.  The  horizontal  elements 
in  the  units  are  near  enough  now  to  co-operate 
and  emphasize  the  horizontality  of  movement 


through  the  border.  The  colors  have  been 
reduced  to  one.  Such  erratic  contours  as  these 
freehand  units  have,  contribute  all  the  variety 
a  cultivated  eye  requires.  Notice  the  “some¬ 
thing  at  least  in  common”  contributed  by  the 
practically  uniform  spaces  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  constituting  each  unit.  Notice  also  the 
pleasing  odd  shapes  of  the  enclosed  background 
spaces  between  the  units.  These  spaces  them¬ 
selves  make  a  pleasing  design  in  abstract  spots, 
in  light  on  a  dark  ground. 

The  second  design  suggests  trees  as  the  motif. 
The  trees  are  well  formed  and  well  spaced. 
The  marginal  bands  above  and  below  are  well 
calculated  in  width.  The  dapple  of  light  and 
dark  (the  original  was  in  pencil)  is,  on  the  whole, 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  spotting  of  the  trees 
is  a  valuable  element.  The  double  outlining 
of  the  background  spaces  is  another  valuable 
decorative  feature.  But  why  the  darkening  of 
alternate  spaces  in  the  background?  If  the 
principal  spots  are  tree  symbols,  of  what  are 
these  gray  spaces  symbolical?  The  triangles 
below;  what  do  they  signify?  Are  these  the 
teeth  of  a  saw  to  cut  down  the  trees?  And 
then,  how  about  the  border  lines  of  little 
circles?  Have  they  any  excuse  for  being? 
The  design  has  too  much  originality! — enough 
to  make  several  good  borders. 

In  the  revised  form  the  trees  are  tied  together 
not  only  by  the  undulating  ground,  but  by 
the  gray  fence.  If  the  units  are  all  alike,  the 
spaces  between  them  should  be  all  alike.  The 
marginal  bands,  suggested  by  the  bricks  or 
flagstones  of  the  sidewalks,  show  only  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  rhyming  with  the  other 
verticals  and  horizontals  of  the  border.  The 
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border  lines  are  solid  black  to  harmonize  with 
the  black  of  the  trees.  The  rectangles  have 
triple  lines  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  triple  contours  of  the  tree  elements.  The 
strong  black  horizontals  vary  in  width,  the 


units.  The  margin  line  has  been  placed  ip 
better  relation  to  the  ornamented  band,  and 
doubled  to  give  a  dark-light  echo  to  the  dark- 
light  of  the  square  units.  Notice  how  the 
corner  (always  a  danger  point — a  place  where 
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Platf.  I.  Three  border  designs  by  grammar  school  children  before  and  after  constructive  criticism. 


heaviest  at  the  bottom  to  give  stability  to  the 
design.  The  whole  is  consistently  dappled  in 
white,  black,  and  gray.  It  is  rather  a  hand¬ 
some  border. 

The  third  design  shows  an  excellent  unit 
wrongly  placed.  The  revised  form  retains 
every  element,  the  horizontal,  the  vertical,  the 
oblique  lines?  and  gives  in  addition,  a  new  and 
pleasing  unit  in  the  space  between  the  square 


weakness  is  likely  to  reveal  itself)  seems  to  be 
bound  together,  strengthened,  by  the  oblique 
lines  crossing  the  line  of  its  “mitre  joint’’  at 
right  angles,  one  composed  of  two  semi-diag¬ 
onals,  the  other  of  four. 

The  best  design  always  shows  the  largest 
possible  number  of  connections,  interrelations 
of  parts,  bonds  of  union,  knitting  the  whole 
into  a  compact  unity. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  THIS  PRACTICAL  SOCIETY  CONVINCED  THAT  IT 
IS  AT  LEAST  AS  MUCH  TO  ITS  ADVANTAGE  TO  HONOR  THE  ARTISTS  AS 
TO  HONOR  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE  ENGINEER.  Rodin. 
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The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  you  think 
the  most.  A  great  book  that  comes  from  a  great  thinker  is  a  ship  of 
thought,  deep  freighted  with  truth  and  with  beauty.1  Theodore  Parker. 


A  One-foot  Library  on  Design 

About  once  a  month  for  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  had  a  letter  asking  for  “the  best  book 
on  design.”  There  is  no  best  book  on  design. 
That  is  yet  to  be  written.  To  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  question 
I  took  from  my  library  shelves  the  other  day 
all  the  books  I  have  on  design,  some  three  score 
of  them,  classified  them  as  justly  as  I  could, 
and  then,  by  process  of  elimination,  arrived 
at  the  books  I  would  retain  if  I  could  have  but 
ten.  Here  is  the  result : 

Design  in  Primary  Grades 

Primary  Handwork,  by  Wilhelmina  Seeg- 
miller.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.00.  While  this  book  deals  with  such  topics 
as  weaving,  and  elementary  basketry,  it  con¬ 
tains  also  invaluable  suggestions  and  a  wealth 
of  illustration  of  direct  help  in  the  teaching  of 
design  to  little  children. 

Design  in  Grammar  Grades 

The  Use  of  the  Plant  in  Decorative  Design, 
by  Maud  Lawrence  and  Caroline  Sheldon. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25.  This 
is  the  first  of  two  volumes,  one  for  the  grades 
and  one  for  the  high  schools,  admirably 
planned,  well  written,  and  richly  illustrated. 
Some  of  the  color  plates  are  among  the  finest 
available  for  reference  material. 

The  Principles  of  Advertising  Arrangement, 
by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  The  Prang  Co. 
Price,  $2.00.  Although  this  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  older  students  it  is  invaluable  to  the 
teacher  of  design  in  the  upper  grammar  grades, 
where  text  matter  is  to  be  combined  with  deco¬ 


rative  elements.  The  principles  advocated  in 
the  book  are  of  almost  universal  application. 

Design  in  High  Schools 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Ernest  A. 
Batchelder.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  $1 .91 . 
This  book  is  a  valuable  help  in  the  teaching  of 
design  in  the  grades  as  well.  Richly  illustra¬ 
ted,  the  book  presents  convincingly  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  nature,  historic  ornament,  and 
the  personal  element  in  design.  It  emphasizes 
the  cultural  values  in  design.  This  and  the 
high  school  volume  by  the  Misses  Lawrence 
and  Sheldon  are  indispensable  in  this  field. 

Design  in  General 

Composition,  by  Arthur  W.  Dow.  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.  Price,  $4.00;  A  Theory  of 
Pure  Design,  by  Denman  W.  Ross.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $2.50;  The  Bases  of  De¬ 
sign,  by  Walter  Crane.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
Price,  $2.25;  Ornament  and  Its  Application, 
by  Lewis  F.  Day.  B.  T.  Batsford.  Price, 
$3.25.  These  four  volumes  by  four  acknowl¬ 
edged  masters  in  design  present  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  way  the  whole  subject  of  design  from 
various  points  of  view.  Each  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  supplementing  the  others.  The 
teacher  of  design  who  would  know  his  subject 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  any  one  of  these 
books. 

Design  in  the  Past 

Handbook  of  Ornament,  by  S.  F.  Meyer. 
Hesling  &  Spielmier.  $3.60;  The*  Grammar  of 
Ornament,  Owen  Jones.  Bernhard  Quaritch. 
$40. 00. 2  The  first  of  these  volumes  gives 
examples  of  industrial  .and  architectural  design 
in  all  its  branches,  classified  by  subject  matter 


1  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  arc  starred  (*)  and  added 
to  the  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company 
at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Art  Magazine. 

2  Styles  of  Ornament,  by  Alexander  Speltz.  Bruno  Hesling.  $6.70,  might  be  considered  as  a  compromise  between 
Meyer  and  Owen  Jones.  The  book  by  Mr.  Speltz  has  historic  ornament  of  every  sort,  classified  by  schools,  but  ren¬ 
dered  in  pen  and  ink. 
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and  rendered  in  pen  and  ink.  The  second,  as 
everybody  knows,  gives  the  historic  ornament 
of  the  world  classified  by  schools  and  rendered 
in  full  color. 

In  reducing  my  design  library  to  one  foot  of 
good  books  I  had  to  eliminate  many  books 
especially  dear  to  me  because  of  what  they  had 
contributed  to  my  own  personal  growth,  such 
books  for  example  as  Moody’s,  Frank  G. 
Jackson’s,  Midgley  &  Lillev’s,  Hatton’s,  May- 
eux’  s,and  other  books  by  Crane  and  Day.  I 
was  sorry  to  have  to  exclude  some  of  the  more 
recent  books  like  Design  and  Construction  by 
Chamberlain  and  Murphy,  Illustrated  Exer¬ 
cises  in  Design  by  Mrs.  Branch,  Illustrations 
of  Design  by  Lockwood  DeForest,  and  various 
other  useful  handbooks,  portfolios  of  plates, 
etc.,  such  as  Taylor’s,  Ried’s,  Poore’s,  and 
Scribner’s,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent 
material  for  instruction  found  in  the  Seegmiller 
Drawing  Books,  the  Prang  books,  and  others. 
All  of  these  I  would  have  if  I  could,  but  the  list 
of  ten  seems  to  me  to  include  the  absolutely 
fundamental,  indispensable  books.  h.  t.  b. 

A  Design  Library  in  One  Book 

The  nearest  approach  yet  to  “the  one  best 
book  on  design”  is  a  book  in  French,  *Traitc 
de  Composition  Decorative,  by  Joseph  Gauthier 
and  Louis  Capelle.  It  is  a  book  of  400  pages, 

6  x  9  Yi,  with  one  plate  in  color,  53  in  black 
and  white,  and  865  illustrations  in  the  text,  all 
pen  drawn.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  Sources  of  Ornament. 

1.  Geometry 

Dots,  lines,  the  geometric  figures,  the  abstract 
curves. 

2.  Plant  Form 

Roots,  foliage,  flowers,  fruits. 

3.  Animal  Form 

Mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  insects,  shells,  the 
human  figure. 

4.  The  Landscape 

5.  Common  Objects 

Utensils 

II.  The  Laws  of  Ornament 

1.  Motif 

The  repeating  unit  (le  motif  type ) 

The  panel  {le  motif  unique) 

2.  Conjugation 

Inter-relations  of  repeating  units. 

3.  Duplication 

Repetition 

Alternation 

3  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price,  $1.40 
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4 .  Elaboration 
Bisymmetry 
Balance 

5.  Adaptation 

The  conditions  imposed  by  plain  and  curved  sur¬ 
faces,  as  floors,  walls,  panels,  and  objects  in  the 
round. 

III.  The  Application  of  Ornament 

1.  In  stoiie  and  marble 

2.  In  wrought  iron 

3.  In  the  precious ‘  metals 

4.  In  pottery 

5.  In  glass ,  rnosaic,  etc. 

fi.  In  leather 

7.  In  wood 

8.  In  wall  papers ,  etc. 

9.  In  woven  fabrics 

10.  In  tapestry 

11.  In  lace 

12.  In  embroidery 

13.  In  inlaid  work 

The  author’s  vision  includes  the  most  ancient 
historic  examples,  and  the  most  recent  outre 
examples  of  design.  It  is  keen  for  what  nature 
has  to  offer.  A  notable  instance  is  that  aston¬ 
ishing  study  of  caterpillars,  pages  191,  192, 
etc.  While  some  of  the  author’s  own  designs 
are  too  elaborate  and  too  “busy”  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  cultivated  American  taste, 
not  one  is  lacking  in  suggestion,  not  one  fails 
to  offer  some  help  in  teaching.  Unfortunately 
the  book  is  bound  in  paper  only  (after  the 
French  manner);  but,  fortunately,  it  may  be 
had  in  this  country  through  Ritter  &  Flebbe, 
120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  for  $1.50  net.  This 
price  is  so  low  for  a  book  containing  so  much 
of  value,  that  one  can  afford  to  have  it  bound 
in  boards,  according  to  one’s  own  personal 
taste,  as  the  French  publishers  intend  the  buy- 
ers  of  their  books  shall  do.  h.  t.  b. 

*  Educational  Metalcr  aft.3  “A  practical  trea¬ 
tise  on  repousse,  fine  chasing,  silver-smithing, 
jewellery,  and  enamelling,  specially  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  instructor,  the 
student,  the  craftsman  and  apprentice.”  This 
is  a  handbook  by  an  English  teacher.  What 
more  needs  to  be  said  to  recommend  it  to  Am¬ 
erican  teachers?  Augustus  F.  Rose  says  of  it, 
“While  the  English  tools  and  methods  are 
somewhat  different  from  ours,  at  once  placing 
the  worker  here  at  a  disadvantage,  taking  the 
book  as  a  whole  it  is  the  best  one  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  know  of.  Technically  it  is  very 
good.”  Mr.  Rose  regrets  that  the  book  does 
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not  exhibit  a  more  intense  feeling  for  art  in 
Metalcraft, — and  for  the  art  in  book  making, 
also.  The  author,  P.  Wylie  Davidson,  of  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  is  a  master  of  the  craft. 

*Type  Spacing*  By  E.  R.  Currier.  This 
little  monograph  of  twenty  pages  is  not  an 
academic  essay,  but  a  treatise  by  one  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  the  actual  -production 
of  good  printed  matter  in  both  bookwork  and 
job  work.  The  book  exemplifies  the  author  s 
ideals.  It  is  a  very  handsome  volume  about 
6x9,  printed  by  Norman  T.  Munder  &  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  printers-extraordinary  to  those 
who  love  fine  printing. 

Bookplates.  By  Fritz  Endell.  This  unique 
volume  contains  twenty  bookplates  and  eight¬ 
een  other  plates,  all  designed,  engraved  on 
wood,  and  hand  colored  by  the  author.  Un¬ 
usual  motifs,  a  novel  technique,  and  coloring 
of  surprising  originality,  conspire  to  give  to 
this  volume  a  quaint  old-world  quality  not 
often  found  in  a  modern  production.  Wood 
engraving  is  being  revived  in  some  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  high  schools.  Here  is  a  book  that  will 
help  greatly  as  a  lexicon,  an  aid  in  interpreting 
adequately  the  natural  forms  and  textures  of 
objects  into  terms  of  the  tool.  The  book  can 
be  had  at  Littauer’s,  Kiinstsalon,  Odeons- 
platz,  Munich,  Germany.  Price,  *8. 

H.  T.  B. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  Latest  Book4 5 

*Art  Education  is  the  title  of  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  series  of  dignified  and  valuable 
Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  edited  by 
Prof.  Henry  Suzzallo.  The  Editor’s  brief 
introduction  presents  the  case  for  art  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  democratic  education,  with  convincing 
simplicity.  He  brings  out  the  fact  that  effec¬ 
tive  art  education  is  only  possible  where  the 
teacher’s  conception  of  it  is  far  broader  than 
to  teach  it  simply  as  a  formal  school  subject. 
“As  men  often  gather  in  a  formal  way  to  discuss 
the  beautifying  of  their  city,  the  children  will 
come  together  in  the  art  period  to  learn  the 


manner  of  making  their  own  domain  more 
attractive.  The  formal  study  of  art  so  many 
periods  a  week  is  important,  but  it  is  fruitless 
without  the  thought  of  realizing  beauty  in  the 
child’s  immediate  fife.”  The  final  word  of 
Professor  Suzzallo  expresses  the  present  writer's 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  book.  “If  only  it 
can  be  got  into  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  hands 
of  teachers,  it  will  aid  greatly  in  the  widespread 
reform  of  our  art  teaching.”  Into  a  brief 
hundred  pages  Mr.  Bailey  Las  packed  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  elementary  art  education.  While 
aims  and  general  principles  receive  due  atten¬ 
tion,  the  book  is  definite  and  practical  enough 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  modern  course  in  art 
education.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  topics  coming  under  the  head  of 
specific  instruction.  The  first  half  deals  with 
Aim  and  Method;  The  School  Estate;  The 
Schoolroom;  School  Housekeeping;  School 
Costume  and  School  Work  considered  as  fac¬ 
tors  in  Art  Education.  j.  h. 

New  Reference  Plates 

The  latest  fruit  from  that  lusty  young  art 
educational  plant  in  Chicago,  Scott  Foresman 
&  Company,  consists  of  two  portfolios  of  ad¬ 
mirably  printed  plates  11  x  14,  one  giving 
drawings  of  twelve  trees,  in  pencil  by  Earl 
A.  Warner;  the  other,  sixteen  pencil  sketches 
from  old  buildings  by  Hairy  W.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Warner’s  drawings  are  bold,  free,  and  render 
well  the  tree  structure,  but  are  unaccompanied 
by  note  or  comment.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  grouped 
three  of  his  subjects  on  the  first  plate,  added 
illustrations  of  pencil  technique,  and  placed  his 
fourteen  plates  in  an  illustrated  folio  containing 
printed  suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed  to 
secure  such  good  composition  and  such  effec¬ 
tive  rendering  as  his  plates  exhibit.  These 
plates  are  large  enough  and  good  enough  to  be 
of  great  use.6  They  are  entirely  free  from  that 
theatric  brilliancy  of  effect  which  appears  to 
be  the  ideal,  sometimes,  of  the  artist  in  pencil. 
They  deserve  to  be  as  popular  as  Lou  Eleanor 
Colby’s  Book  for  Primary  Teachers.7  h.  t.  b. 


4  Published  by  J.  M.  Bowles,  5  West  28th  St.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00. 

5  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  60  cents. 

6  Tree  Studies.  By  Earl  A.  Warner.  12  plates. 

*  Pencil  Sketching;  Antique  Buildings.  By  Harry  W.  Jacobs.  14  plates  and  folio  of  instructions. 

7  *  Talks  on  Drawing,  Painting,  Making  and  Decoration.  Reviewed  in  the  School  Arts  Book,  May,  1911. 
Price,  $1.50. 
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LITERATURE 


Other  Recent  Publications 

*Art  el  Dessin 8  is  the  title  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Federation 
for  Art  Education,  Drawing,  and  Art  applied 
to  Industries.  In  the  introduction  it  is  stated 
that  the  four  International  Congresses  have 
united  the  teachers  of  drawing  of  all  grades 
of  schools  of  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  fact  has  become  clear  that  despite  differ¬ 
ences,  a  general  understanding  of  aims  and 
methods  is  desirable,  even  necessary.  In 
each  country  certain  characteristic  features  in 
the  teaching  are  the  outgrowth  of  nationl 
history  and  character,  and  these  original  char¬ 
acteristics  are  useful  and  stimulating  in  other 
countries.  The  questions  of  organization, 
the  status  of  drawing  instruction,  normal 
training,  etc.,  in  the  various  countries,  are  also 
of  great  general  value.  So  the  bulletin  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  an  international  forum.  All 
the  members  of  the  Federation  who  have  to 
say  something  new  in  a  concise  form  are  hearti¬ 
ly  invited  to  collaborate  with  this  organ  of  the 
Federation. 

Each  of  the  quarterly  issues  is  to  consist  of : 

1.  Articles  of  general  interest. 

2.  Programs,  minutes,  regulations,  etc. 

3.  Communications  concerning  the  inter¬ 
national  associations. 

4.  Short  notes. 

5.  Bibliography. 

The  first  issue,  illustrated,  is  promising. 
It  contains  nine  articles  of  general  interest, 
in  English,  French  and  German,  a  summary  of 
each  article  being  appended  in  the  other  two 
languages.  It  is  also  valuable  for  its  interna¬ 
tional  news  items.  The  publication  ought  to 
help  greatly  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Paris  Congress,  1916.  j.  H. 

The  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses 
of  the  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  National 


Education  Association,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  1913,  has  appeared.  It  is  a  volume  of 
828  pages.  The  manual  training  and  art  ed¬ 
ucation  section  contains  papers  by  E.  E.  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Carrol  G.  Pearse,  Robert  B.  Harshe, 
Thomas  A.  Mott,  May  Gearhart,  Perry  G. 
Holden,  Carob'ne  Bartlett  Crane,  and  Alba 
Bales,  together  with  two  committee  reports, 
one  on  the  College-Entrance  Requirements,  the 
other  on  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational 
Guidance. 

Bird-Life  Stories 9  is  the  title  of  a  prepossess* 
ing  volume  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  writings  of  Audubon,  Bendire, 
Nuttall,  and  Wilson,  and  illustrated  with  twen¬ 
ty-six  plates  in  full  color  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  Ned  Dearborn  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.  This  is  a  good 
supplementary  reader.  The  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  as  good  as  they  are,  should  have  been 
better.  They  exaggerate  certain  hues,  and 
fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  comparative  sizes 
of  the  birds.  A  redstart  should  not  appear  as 
large  as  a  brown  thrush,  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  nor  a  green  heron  the  size  of  a  wild  tur¬ 
key! 

Nixie  Bunny  in  W ork-a-day-Land ,10  by  Joseph 
S.  Sindelar,  with  illustrations  by  Helen  Geral¬ 
dine  Hodge,  is  the  successor  of  that  success, 
Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land.  The  love  of 
children  for  these  rabbits  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  pedagogical  world ! 

The  See  and  Say  Series,11  Book  II,  by  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold,  Elizabeth  C.  Bonney,  and  E.  F. 
Southworth,  is  intended  “to  enable  children 
to  master  the  form  and  sound  of  words.” 
The  despised  teacher  of  drawing  may  chuckle 
over  the  fact  that  it  requires  235  pictures  to 
make  the  “form  and  sound”  of  the  words  in 
this  little  book,  intelligible;  and  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  all  the  drawings  are  good  ones. 


8  Published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Federation,  Zurich,  Switzerland.  $1  per  year,  (four  issues). 

9  Bird  Life  Stories,  Book  II.  Published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Company.  Price,  60  cents. 

10  Published  by  Beck'.ey-Cardy  Company.  Price,  40  cents. 

11  The  See  and  Say  Series,  Book  II.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  35  cents. 
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TRY  FOR  ONE 

Ambitious  beginners  in  design,  and  aspiring 
artists  whose  names  are  yet  to  be  famous,  fre¬ 
quently  accuse  art  editors  and  judges  of  being 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  conventional  style, 
or  that  particular  fad  in  technique,  and  of 
being  blind  to  originality,  closed  to  ideas,  “not 
at  home”  to  anybody  unless  he  already  has  a 
reputation.  Here  is  a  chance  for  everybody 
even  unappreciated  geniuses.  The  A.  M. 
Davis  Company  whose  generous  money 
prizes  are  offered  on  page  i  doesn’t  care  a 
rap  whether  you  are  famous  or  not,  whether 
your  technique  is  academic  or  freakish  to  the 
last  degree.  The  A.  M.  Davis  Company  is 
looking  for  ideas,  just  clever,  marketable 
IDEAS.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  and  go  into  the 
contest  to  win. 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  ART  SCHOOL 

The  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  of  which  Frank  Forrest  Frederick  is  Direc¬ 
tor,  recently  issued  this  announcement: 

Boys  and  young  men  who  have  completed  the  work  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  (or  its  equivalent) 
are  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Day  Technical  School 
of  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  of  the  City  of  Trenton. 

This  school  offers  a  three-year  course  of  study,  includ¬ 
ing  Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing,  Mathematics, 
Industrial  History,  Civics,  English,  Woodworking,  Metal¬ 
working,  Chemistry,  Physics  (including  electricity)  and 
Applied  Mathematics  (including  surveying). 

The  work  of  this  school  begins,  like  the  high  school, 
where  the  grammar  school  ends.  It  is  supported  by  the 
City,  as  is  the  high  school.  Its  standing  is  as  high  and 
its  standards  of  scholarship  are  as  high  as  those  of  the 
high  school,  but  it  differs  from  the  high  school  in  this 
important  respect.: 

It  offers  only  studies  that  relate  directly,  and  by  the 
most  practical  methods,  to  the  industries  and  to  the 
engineering  professions. 

That  we  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century 
— the  century  whose  watchword  is  not  compe¬ 
tition  but  co-operation — is  evinced  by  the  inter¬ 
pretative  literature  Curtis  and  Cameron  are 
sending  out  with  their  reproductions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  mural  decorations.  Teachers  find  it  of 
immediate  use  in  art  instruction  and  as  related 
to  English  composition. 


Mr.  Kurtzworth,  (or  somebody)  has  devised 
an  ingenious  program  for  the  Michigan  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  and  Science  Association.  Folded 
one  way  it  was  a  good  looking  program;  folded 
the  other  way  it  was  a  paraffin  envelope  that 
could  be  sent  through  the  mail. 

A  summer  school  of  printing  is  to  be  opened 
at  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Oswego,  New  York,  July  6th,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Loomis,  business  manager 
of  the  V ocationalist. 

The  pens  of  various  styles  for  formal  writing 
and  lettering  referred  to  last  month,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Heintze  &  Blanckertz  of  Berlin,  may 
be  secured  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Hartmann,  '39 
East  28th  Street,  New  York,  and  from  San- 
born-Vaile  &  Co.,  Mission  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Among  the  novelties  that  have  come  to  the 
Editorial  Office  recently  is  an  odd  little  pam¬ 
phlet,  “The  Greatness  of  God,”  designed, 
drawn,  and  copyrighted  by  Margaret  Boyd. 

At  a  recent  monthly  party  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  it  was  proven  that  graceful,  artistic, 
and  modest  dancing  is  still  possible  and  delight¬ 
ful.  The  general  dancing  was  varied  by  charm¬ 
ing  solo  dancing  by  Miss  Alice  Diaz  whose 
“Cubist”  creation  proved  to  be  absolutely 
irresistible. 

The  splendid  collection  of  textiles  presented 
to  Pratt  Institute  by  the  late  Mrs.  Charles 
Pratt  is  being  exhibited,  a  portion  at  a  time, 
in  the  art  gallery  of  that  efficient  institution. 
This  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 

Among  the  home  work  for  which  credits  are 
now  given  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  is  china  paint¬ 
ing,  oil  painting,  drawing  with  crayon,  burnt 
wood,  art  needlework,  home  decoration,  or 
any  other  home  handicraft.  Credit  is  also 
given  for  making  articles  of  clothing,  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  flower  garden  with  at  least  ten  varieties 
of  flowers,  and  of  being  able  to  recognize  and 
describe  twenty  varieties  of  birds,  trees  and 
flowers. 


OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


The  city  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  publishes  a  leaflet 
on  vocational  education  describing  the  courses 
already  established  in  the  city  and  those  soon 
to  be  established  which  will  equip  the  city  with 
a  complete  system  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Orlando  M.  Baker,  President  of  the  G. 
&  C.  Merriam  Co.,  publishers  of  Webster’s 
Dictionary,  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2d,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Mr. 
Baker  was  always  interested  in  art  education. 


PRIZES  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  J.  Winthrop  Andrews,  director  of  draw¬ 
ing,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  inaugurated  a  contest, 
unique  in  its  aim,  for  it  seeks  for  greatest  im¬ 
provement,  whereas  in  most  contests  prizes 
are  given  for  best  work  regardless  of  growth 
and  advancement.  Here  is  his  plan: 


PRIZES  FOR  DRAWING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  offered  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Yonkers  to  be  given  to  those  in 
the  Grades  who  show  the  greatest  improvement  in  Ob¬ 
ject  Drawing,  and  in  the  High  School  for  the  most 
advancement  as  shown  by  the  whole  year’s  work.  This 
will  give  as  fair  a  chance  to  the  pupil  with  ordinary  talent 
or  the  pupil  having  had  little  opportunity  for  training 
as  to  the  one  with  a  marked  natural  gift. 


Grade  IV — 

Three  1st  Prizes 
Three  2d  Prizes 
5  Honorable  Mentions 
Grade  V — 

Three  1st  Prizes 
Three  2d  Prizes 
5  Honorable  Mentions 
Grade  VI  — 

Three  1st  Prizes 
Three  2d  Prizes 
5  Honorable  Mentions 
Grade  VII— 

Three  1st  Prizes 
Three  2d  Prizes 
5  Honorable  Mentions 
Grade  VIII— 

Three  1st  Prizes 

Three  2d  Prizes 

High  School 
1st  Year — 

1st  Prize 

2d  Prize 

5  Honorable  Mentions 
2d  Year— 

1st  Prize 


Box  of  Crayons 
Sketching  Pencil 

Paint  Box 
Crayons — colored 

Paint  box 
Crayons 

One  copy  Masters  in  Art 
Paint  Box 


Pencil  Sketching — 

James  P.  Haney 
One  copy  Masters  in  Art 


Booklet  Making 

H.  T.  Bailey 

Stencil  Knife 


Freehand  Drawing — Cross 


2d  Prize 

4  Honorable  Mentions 
3d  Year — 

1st  Prize 

2nd  Prize 

3  Honorable  Mentions 
4th  Year — 

1st  Prize 

2d  Prize 

2  Honorable  Mentions 


Set  of  Stick  Printing 

With  Pen  and  Ink 

James  Hall 

Bottle  of  Higgins’  Ink 

Theory  and  Practice  of 
Design — Batchelder 
Box  of  Paints 


The  work  in  Object  Drawing  in  the  Grades  is  to  cover 
three  months  time  and  the  first  and  last  drawings  made 
by  the  pupils  unaided  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  committee  for  their  judgment.  The  committee 
are  as  follows:— Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Art 
in  High  Schools,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  Winthrop  Andrews, 
Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Yonkers;  Miss  Maud  E.  Crane, 
Miss  Amelia  McMurdy,  Miss  Bertha  E.  Peck,  Miss 
M.  Kate  Smith,  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  Yonkers. 

I.  The  first  week  in  January  each  pupil  shall  make, 
without  assistance,  the  following  drawing  from  the  real 
object. 

The  Rhode  Island  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Drawing  and  Manual  Arts  is  one  of  the  most 
alive  organizations  in  New  England.  It  man¬ 
ages  a  lecture  course,  special  classes  for  teach¬ 
ers,  holds  exhibitions  in  Providence,  and  main¬ 
tains  docent  services  in  the  museum  connected 
with  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Its 
recent  bulletin  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
association,  edited  by  Miss  Marie  S.  Stillman, 
State  Normal  School,  Providence,  might  prove 
to  be  a  suggestive  document  to  other  art  edu¬ 
cational  organizations. 

Mr.  James  D.  Gill,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
done  a  work  for  his  city  which  may  well  be 
emulated  elsewhere.  During  thirty-seven 
years,  Mr.  Gill  by  the  means  of  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  American  art  has  brought  to  his  city 
the  best  the  country  affords. 

The  one  licensed  woman  architect  in  Chicago 
is  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Martini,  a  graduate  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Course  of  Architecture,  1908. 
Miss  Martini  has  recently  been  studying  abroad 
but  will  now  devote  herself  to  the  designing  of 
residences. 


Bulletin  1913,  No.  57,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  devoted  to  elementary 
education  in  England,  by  I.  L.  Kandel,  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  text  and  some  illustrations 
of  value  to  teachers  in  the  United  States.  The 
pamphlet  deals  especially  with  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Manchester. 
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MR.  PARSON’S  SCHOOL 

The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art  whose  recent  growth  is  phenomenal,  has 
another  and  delightful  surprise  for  its  friends 
in  the  form  of  a  new  permanent  summer  home 
of  its  own  in  an  exclusive  park  tract  at  Belle 
Terre,  Long  Island.  The  handsome  studio, 
now  building,  is  located  on  a  wooded  upland 
within  a  half  mile  of  Port  Jefferson  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  island,  within  easy  reach  of  New 
York  City,  with  all  its  incomparable  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  art  student  and  lover  of  beautiful 
things.  Among  the  summer  courses  will  be  a 
Normal  Course  for  teachers  which  will  afford 
opportunity  for  work  in  Interior  Decoration. 
Costume  Design,  and  Illustrative  Advertising, 
To  insure  instruction  in  painting  from  the 
modern  point  of  view,  Mr.  Parsons  has  engaged 
Mr.  Jonas  Lie  as  one  of  his  teachers.  Those 
who  go  to  Belle  Terre  for  something  fresh  and 
inspiring  will  not  be  disappointed. 

AUTO-SUGGESTION ! 

Teacher:  What  makes  the  wind  so  cold  in 
winter? 

First  Grader:  Riding  so  fast  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  interested  to  keep  the  pledge. 
Dr.  Hodge  of  Worcester  wants  you  to  keep: 
“I  promise  to  do  all  I  can  for  our  native  birds 
by  treating  them  with  kindness  and  providing 
them  with  food,  water  and  homes,  ”  you  would 
better  write  to  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Keezel,  Garnett, 
Kansas,  and  send  her  a  quarter  and  a  two-cent 
stamp  for  a  sample  copy  of  her  Bird  Study 
Notebook.  There  is  nothing  better  for  your 
use  or  for  your  children  to  use  this  spring. 

Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward  who  died  recently 
at  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  manual  training  movement  in 
the  United  States.  He  invented  the  phrase, 
“Put  the  whole  boy  to  school.”  For  fifty 
years  he  was  a  leader  among  American  educa¬ 
tors.  He  won  for  himself  the  esteem  of  the 
teaching  profession  not  only  here  but  abroad. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  in  Pittsburgh, 
Kansas,  have  just  started  a  school  paper  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  strictly  business  basis  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  regular  newspaper,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Lyle  Brower.  The  boys  learn  to  do  by 


doing.  None  of  them  had  done  printing  be¬ 
fore,  yet  at  the  end  of  their  twelfth  lesson  the 
paper  was  selling  on  the  streets.  The  boys  get 
advertisements,  edit  and  publish  the  paper, 
purchase  the  needed  supplies  and  manage  the 
whole  thing  without  expense  to  the  school, 
using  a  second-hand  outfit.  The  News  is  a 
four-  or  six-paged,  illustrated  sheet  and  sells, 
for  one  cent  a  copy. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  will  be  held,  not  in 
Washington  but  this  year  in  Chicago,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  21,  22  and  23. 
The  Art  Institute  will  be  headquarters.  The 
program  promises  to  be  “entirely  constructive” 
and  will  deal  with  art  problems  in  cities,  and 
their  solution.  There  will  be  a  limited  number 
of  papers  by  experts,  with  ample  time  for  open 
discussion  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  Chicago’s 
treasures  in  art  and  handicraft. 

The  French  Institute  of  the  United  States 
has  organized  a  Museum  of  French  Art,  400 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  “for  extending  and 
popularizing  among  the  residents  of  the  United 
fates  of  America,  its  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions,  knowledge  of  the  art  of  France  in  its 
divers  manifestations,  its  technique,  and  its 
history.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  Art  erudi¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  in  the  United  States.” 

Miss  Kate  Cameron  Simmons  has,  a  carica¬ 
ture  lecture  on  the  history  of  art  that  gives 
the  audience  a  solid  hour  of  laughter.  It  was 
given  recently  for  the  benefit  of  a  fund  that  is 
being  raised  for  furnishing  the  room  for  the 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  in  the  new 
Pratt  Institute  Club  Building. 

RESOLUTE 

From  an  eighth  grade  examination  paper: 
In  the  spring  one  half  of  the  Pilgrims  was  in 
their  graves  but  they  did  not  want  to  go  back 
to  England  for  they  had  gone  to  stay. 

One  of  the  first  circulars  of  the  forthcoming 
season  is  that  of  the  Applied  Arts  Summer 
School  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  of  which  Mr.  Elmer  E. 
Bush  is  President  and  Miss  Florence  H.  Fitch 
of  Indianapolis,  the  Director.  The  school  will 
be  held  at  Lincoln  Center,  July  6th  to  25th, 
1914. 
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A  I IIIS I LE.  First  prize  drawing,  by  Lawrence  Stone,  age  11  years, 
tirade  \  II,  Bellows  Falls,  V  ermont,  in  their  Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 
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The  Editorial 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  FOR  EVERY 
CHILD 

^  I  ^ HERE  were  four  of  us  boys,  before 
the  girls  began  to  arrive,  and  we 
were  required  to  spend  two-thirds  of  ev¬ 
ery  Saturday,  in  turn,  helping  Mother. 
One  of  us  became  famous  in  the  family 
for  his  Saturday  dinners  and  suppers, 
another  for  his  needlework,  a  third  for 
his  skill  in  sweeping  and  dusting,  and 
the  fourth,  now  a  banker  and  alderman, 
for  his  ability  to  turn  out  week  after 
week  uniformly  excellent  white  bread. 
While  undoubtedly  we  enjoy  those 
days  more  in  the  retrospect  than  we  did 
in  their  unreflected  immediacy,  we 
never  objected  seriously  to  the  program, 
partly  because  we  all  knew  it  would  do 
no  good  if  we  did,  and  partly  because 
we  all  liked  Mother.  She  was  good 
company.  Her  radiant  optimism,  her 
knack  for  quoting  poetry,  to  fit  every 
occasion,  and  her  practical  efficiency 
in  making  things  come  to  pass  on  time, 
were  a  perpetual  wonderment  and  spur 
to  us.  She  was  our  teacher  in  the 
Household  Arts.  We  all  learned  the 
fundamental  operations.  Away  from 
home  afterwards,  as  lonely  art  student 
and  young  teacher  in  strange  and  home- 
sickening  boarding  houses,  maybe  I 
wasn’t  thankful  to  be  able  to  sweep  and 
dust,  to  wash  and  iron  and  cook,  upon 
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Point  of  View 

occasion,  to  sew  on  buttons,  to  darn, 
and  to  mend.  But  perhaps  my  keenest 
satisfaction  came  from  my  ability  to 
make  a  bed.  The  boarding-house  ma¬ 
donnas  are  not,  as  a  rule,  highly  skilled 
in  that  gentle  art. 

In  view  of  my  personal  experiences  I 
have  often  wondered  why  the  advocates 
of  Domestic  Science  are  not  more  strong¬ 
ly  co-educational.  What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  seems  to  me  woithy  to  be 
sauce  for  the  gander, — certainly  during 
the  gosling  stage.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  sew,  just  as  every  girl 
should  know  how  to  whittle.  Every 
boy  should  know  how  to  cook,  just  as 
every  girl  should  know  how  to  swim. 
Skill  in  the  elemental  arts  is  a  form  of 
what  Henderson  calls  human  wealth. 
All  should  participate. 

THE  BOYS  MAY  EXCEL 

In  these  days  when  it  is  not  considered 
mannish  for  women  to  follow  profes¬ 
sions  long  practised  exclusively  by  men, 
it  should  not  be  considered  effeminate 
for  men  to  know  something  about  the 
useful  arts  of  domestic  life.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  most  famous 
cooks  and  dressmakers  have  been  and 
are  today  not  women  but  men.  In 
our  best  primary  schools  the  finest 
sewing  is  often  turned  out  by  a  boy, 
and  the  finest  cardboard  construction 
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or  knife  work  by  a  girl.  In  the  earlier 
years  inherited  tendencies  so  lately 
acquired  as  those  derived  from  the  sex- 
differentiated  occupations  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era,  lie  dormant!  Below  the 
sixth  grade,  boys  and  girls  should  be 
treated  about  alike. 

ALL  MAY  EXULT 

As  I  recall  my  Mother’s  instructions 
in  sewing,  whether  in  hemming  sails 
for  my  boats,  working  buttonholes  for 
my  belts,  or  putting  leather  covers  upon 
my  yarn  balls,  she  was  forever  urging 
me  to  make  my  stitches  “even,”  “all 
alike,”  “pretty  to  look  at.”  I  never 
heard  her  speak  of  sewing  for  strength, 
except  in  sewing  on  buttons,  and  even 
then  she  wanted  to  see  “a  pretty  little 
flower  of  thread”  blooming  above  the 
four  holes.  Referring  to  industrial  ed¬ 
ucation,  in  one  of  his  books,1  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley  Hall  says:  “In  a  very  few  depart¬ 
ments  and  places  this  training  has  felt 
the  influence  of  the  arts  and  crafts  move¬ 
ment  and  has  been  faintly  touched  with 
the  inspiration  of  beauty.”  Why  not 
in  all  departments  everywhere?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  teachers  themselves  have 
not  responded  to  beauty.  Children 
might  have  that  inspiration  from  the 
first.  When  Domestic  Science  becomes 
Domestic  Art  they  will  love  it  more  and 
learn  it  better.  No  motive  has  yet 
been  discovered  that  will  hold  more 
children  to  a  higher  level  of  effort  for 
a  longer  time  than  that  of  useful  beauty. 
They  seem  to  recognize  intuitively  that 
“among  various  sorts  of  good,”  as 
Vernon  Lee  says,  “one  of  the  best  is 
beauty.”  And  keen-eyed  teachers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  even  in  school 


work  Beauty  never  comes  alone.  As 
Emerson  put  it  in  his  ode  to  her: 

All  that’s  good  and  great  with  thee 

Works  in  close  conspiracy. 

We  went  through  the  needle’s  eye, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  pleasant  fields  of 
literature.  We  came  to  know  Words¬ 
worth  through  acquaintance  with  the 
little  girl  of  Goodrich  Castle  who  said: 

“My  stockings  there  I  often  knit 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem.” 

The  weary  shirt  maker  introduced  us 
to  Thomas  Hood.  Through  the  “rent 
the  envious  Casca  made”  we  found 
our  way  to  Master  Shakespeare!  But 
in  those  days  we  loved  “Lucy”  best. 
Where  Mother  found  her  I  never  knew; 
but  I  do  know  that  my  memory  of  her 
is  still  perfect,  and  that  after  forty  years 
I  love  Lucy  just  as  much  as  ever.  Al¬ 
low  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  to 
introduce  to  you  my  childhood’s  dear 
friend. 

GOOD  LITTLE  LUCY 

A  fair  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see; 

Then  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it  right, 

And  said,  ‘‘Dear  work,  good  night,  good  night." 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head 
Crying  caw,  caw,  on  their  way  to  bed, 

She  said  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 

“  Little  black  things,  good  night,  good  night.  ” 

The  horses  neighed  and  the  oxen  lowed, 

The  sheep’s  bleat,  bleat,  came  over  the  road. 

All  seeming  to  say  with  a  quiet  delight, 

“Dear  little  girl,  good  night,  good  night. 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun  ‘‘good  night,” 

Though  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball  of  light; 

For  she  knew  that  he  had  God’s  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  its  head, 

The  violets  courtesied  and  went  to  bed; 

And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair 
And  said  on  her  knees  her  evening  prayer. 


1  Youth:  Its  Education,  Regimen,  and  Hygiene  (Chapter  III).  By  G.  Stanley  Hall.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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And  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay 

She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day, 

And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 

“Good  morning,  good  morning,  our  work  has  begun.’’ 

And  with  Lucy  we  cheerfully  began 
another  bit  of  work,  exulting  in  our 
fellowship  with  all  the  busy  universe. 
That  anonymous  jingle  did  for  me  as 
a  child  what  Carlyle’s  gospel  of  work 
in  his  Past  and  Present  did  for  me  as  a 
man.  Oh,  it  does  make  a  difference 
whether  you  plod  along,  child  or  man, 
a  lonely,  hopeless  way,  or  are  conscious 
of  the  immortal  company,  and  find 
therein  inspiring  friends. 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  AS  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 

Therefore,  O  teacher  of  the  manual 
arts,  for  fear  you  will  never  read  it  un¬ 
less  it  be  placed  before  you  now,  I  shall 
reprint  here  a  message  from  a  book 
already  quoted,  written  by  our  ped¬ 
agogical  Carlyle,  G.  Stanley  Hall: 

This  brings  us  to  the  arts  and  crafts  move¬ 
ment,  originating  with  Carlyle’s  gospel  of  work 
and  Ruskin’s  medievalism,  developed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  and  his  disciples  at  the  Red  House, 
checked  awhile  by  the  ridicule  of  the  comic 
opera  “Patience,”  and  lately  revived  in  some 
of  its  features  by  Cobden-Sanderson,  and  of 
late  to  some  extent  in  various  centers  in  this 
country.  Its  ideal  was  to  restore  the  day  of 
the  seven  ancient  guilds  and  of  Hans  Sachs, 
the  poet  cobbler,  when  conscience  and  beauty 
inspired  work,  and  the  hand  did  what  machines 
only  imitate  and  vulgarize.  In  the  past,  which 
this  school  of  motor  culture  harks  back  to, 
work,  for  which  our  degenerate  age  lacks  even 
respect,  was  indeed  praise.  Refined  men  and 
women  have  remembered  these  early  days, 
when  their  race  was  in  its  prime,  as  a  lost 
paradise  which  they  would  regain  by  designing 
and  even  weaving  tapestries  and  muslins; 
experimenting  in  vats  with  dyes  to  rival 
Tyrian  purple;  printing  and  binding  by  hand 


books  that  surpass  the  best  of  the  Aldines  and 
Elzevirs;  carving  in  old  oak;  hammering  brass; 
forging  locks,  irons,  and  candlesticks;  becoming 
artists  in  burned  wood  and  leather;  seeking  old 
effects  of  simplicity  and  solidity  in  furniture 
and  decoration,  as  well  as  in  architecture, 
stained  glass,  and  to  some  extent  in  dress  and 
manners;  and  all  this  toil  and  moil  was  ad 
majorem  gloriam  hominis 2  in  a  new  socialistic 
state,  where  the  artist,  and  even  the  artisan, 
should  take  his  rightful  place  above  the  man 
who  merely  knows.  The  day  of  the  mere  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  deals  in  knowledge,  is  gone;  and 
the  day  of  the  doer,  who  creates,  has  come. 
The  brain  and  the  hand,  too  long  divorced  and 
each  weak  and  mean  without  the  other;  use 
and  beauty,  each  alone  vulgar;  letters  and 
labor,  each  soulless  without  the  other,  are 
henceforth  to  be  one  and  inseparable;  and  this 
union  will  lift  man  to  a  higher  level.  The 
workman  in  his  apron  and  paper  hat,  inspired 
by  the  new  socialism  and  the  old  spirit  of  chiv¬ 
alry  as  revived  by  Scott,  revering  Wagner’s 
revival  of  the  old  Deutchenthum  that  was  to 
conquer  Christenthum,  or  Tennyson’s  Arthuri¬ 
an  cycle — this  was  its  ideal;  even  as  the  Jews 
rekindled  their  loyalty  to  the  ancient  traditions 
of  their  race  and  made  their  Bible  under  Ezra; 
as  we  begin  to  revere  the  day  of  the  farmer- 
citizen,  who  made  our  institutions,  or  as  some 
of  us  would  revive  his  vanishing  industrial  life 
for  the  red  man. 

Although  this  movement  was  by  older  men 
and  women  and  had  in  it  something  of  the  long¬ 
ing  regret  of  senescence  for  days  that  are  no 
more,  it  shows  us  the  glory  which  invests  racial 
adolescence  when  it  is  recalled  in  maturity, 
the  time  when  the  soul  can  best  appreciate  the 
value  of  its  creations  and  its  possibilities,  and 
really  lives  again  in  its  glamour  and  finds  in 
it  its  greatest  inspiration.  Hence  it  has  its 
lessons  for  us  here.  A  touch,  but  not  too  much 
of  it,  should  be  felt  in  all  manual  education, 
which  is  just  as  capable  of  idealism  as  literary 
education.  This  gives  soul,  interest,  content, 
beauty,  taste.  We  have  here  the  pregnant 
suggestion  of  a  psychological  quarry  of  motives 
and  spirit  opened  and  ready  to  be  worked. 
Thus  the  best  forces  from  the  past  should  be 
turned  on  to  shape  and  re-enforce  the  best 


*  To  the  greater  glory  of  man. 
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tendencies  of  the  present.  The  writings  of 
the  above  gospelers  of  work  not  only  could  and 
should,  but  will  be  used  to  inspire  manual¬ 
training  high  schools,  sloyd  and  even  some  of 
the  less  scholastic  industrial  courses;  but  each 
is  incomplete  without  the  other.  These  books 
and  those  that  breathe  their  spirit  should  be 
the  mental  workshop  of  all  who  do  tool,  lathe, 
and  forge  work;  who  design  and  draw  patterns, 
carve  or  mold;  or  of  those  who  study  how  to 
shape  matter  for  human  uses,  and  whose  aim 
is  to  obtain  diplomas  or  certificates  of  fitness 
to  teach  all  such  things.  The  muse  of  art  and 
even  of  music  will  have  some  voice  in  the  great 
synthesis  which  is  to  gather  up  the  scattered, 
hence  ineffective,  elements  of  secondary  motor 
training,  in  forms  which  shall  represent  all  the 
needs  of  adolescents  in  the  order  and  propor¬ 
tion  that  nature  and  growth  stages  indicate, 
drawing,  with  this  end  supreme,  upon  all  the 
resources  that  history  and  reform  offer  to  our 
selection.  All  this  can  never  make  work  be¬ 
come  play.  Indeed  it  will  and  should  make 
work  harder  and  more  unlike  play  and  of 
another  genus,  because  the  former  is  thus 
given  its  own  proper  soul  and  leads  its  own 
distinct,  but  richer,  and  more  abounding  life. 

A  STIMULATING  EXHIBITION 

Nowhere  in  the  world  just  now  is 
there  more  lusty  activity  in  applied  art, 
— art  in  the  production  of  things  for 
daily  use, — than  in  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria;  and  in  no  phase  of  this  movement 
are  the  results  more  brilliantly  success¬ 
ful  than  in  textile  design.  German 
artists  and  architects,  finding  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  old  line  of  goods  un¬ 
willing  to  venture  upon  a  new  line, 
secured  the  backing  of  a  few  wealthy 
men  and  founded  the  Wiener  Werk- 
staette,  the  Vienna  Workshops,  which 
are  now  producing  such  novel,  striking, 
and  handsome  designs  as  those  shown 


in  Plate  I.  The  use  of  these  at  once 
condemned  the  timid  and  conventional 
art  in  every  other  realm,  consequently 
every  other  realm  demanded  equally 
vigorous  design.  An  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  this  recent  activity,  has 
occupied  the  Prang  Gallery,  New  York, 
for  the  last  three  months,  and,  judging 
by  the  interest  it  has  developed,  might 
continue  indefinitely.3  That  the  readers 
of  the  School  Aets  Magazine  may 
have  a  glimpse  of  this  exhibition,  four 
Plates  are  presented  herewith,  from 
photographs  made  especially  for  the 
purpose.  These  plates  show  typical 
designs  in  textiles,  postcards,  posters, 
pottery,  and  common  objects  of  un¬ 
common  quality — boxes,  toys,  etc.  See 
Plates  II,  III  and  IV.  The  linoleums, 
and  the  embroideries,  where  the  effects 
are  so  largely  dependent  upon  color, 
are  not  included.  Color  is,  in  fact,  the 
dominant  note  in  this  new  art — strong, 
clear,  without  gradation — color  of  high 
intensity,  in  flat  tones  boldly  contrast¬ 
ing  with  one  another.  The  second 
notable  element  is  w hat  might  be  termed 
a  high-handed  naturalism.  The  artists 
pounce  upon  nature — she  is  indispen¬ 
sable — but  having  captured  her  they 
force  her  to  masquerade  in  any  togs 
they  please, — -any  except  the  old  ones. 
Anything  that  has  even  the  odor  of 
ancient  respectability  is  tabooed.  The 
third  characteristic  of  the  new  design  is 
its  opulence.  As  a  rule  the  background 
is  covered  as  solidly  as  possible  with 
the  ornament.  When  the  background 
is  uncovered  it  is  the  dominant  color 
factor.  The  effect  is  usually  sparkling, 


8  The  exhibit  is  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  European  Textile  Company,  The  International  Art 
Service,  The  Austrian  Workshops  and  the  Germania  Importing  Company,  representing  the  Delmenhorster  Anker- 
Inlaid  Linoleums.  The  photographs  were  made  by  the  Katharine  Spencer  Bissell  Studio  of  New  York  City. 
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Plate  I.  Examples  of  modern  German  textiles,  Notice  how 
closely  the  elements  are  packed,  solidly  covering  the  background. 


Plate  II.  Four  typical  postcards  showing  the  extremes  of 
treatment  exemplified  in  modern  German  and  Austrian  art. 
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Plate  III.  Four  modern  German  posters.  Notice  their  rich  dapple  of 
light  and  dark,  the  solid  lettering,  and  the  excellent  vigorous  drawing. 


Plate  IV.  Modern  German  pottery,  toys,  and  hand-decorated  box  cov¬ 
ers.  Notice  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  effect  even  in  black  and  white. 
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“crackling,”  “stunning!”  It  is  said 
that  the  violent  isn’t  lasting.  But 
here  is  the  violent  put  into  permanent 
form!  How  long  might  a  lover  of  beau¬ 
ty  (that  serene  ascension  from  the  true 
and  good)  be  able  to  live  with  some  of 
this  robust  art?  It  is  like  the  pictures 
of  Sorolla,  thrillingly  '  brilliant,  om¬ 
nipotently  effective,— in  exhibitions. 
But  in  one’s  own  home,  a  persistent 
factor,  day  after  day — ah,  I  wonder  if 
that  is  not  another  matter. 

But  such  an  exhibition  is  immensely 
stimulating.  One’s  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  never  quite  the  same  afterwards. 
One  demands  a  little  more  vigor,  a  little 
more  originality,  a  little  more  splendor 
of  color  in  everything.  But  most  of  all, 
one  demands  better  technique.  Every¬ 
thing  in  an  exhibition  of  German  art  is 
thoroughly  well  done.  The  nature  of  the 
material  is  always  respected  and  utilized; 
the  drawing  is  intelligent  and  firm;  noth¬ 
ing  is  slighted  or  left  to  chance.  While  we 
cannot  escape  the  higher  esthetic  ideal, 
let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the 
higher  technical  ideal  so  forcibly  present¬ 
ed  by  this  modern  Austro-German  art. 

THE  INSERTS 

The  Thistle,  a  prize  drawing  from 
the  American  Crayon  Company’s  In¬ 
vestigation  Contest,  is  an  instructive 
drawing.  It  looks  “thistley,”  to  use.  a 
child’s  word;  it  gives  the  character  of 
the  thing.  It’s  color  is  true  to  nature, 
especially  in  the  head,  and  as  harmo¬ 
nious  as  a  child  ought  to  be  expected  to 
make  it.  The  lines  of  growth  and  the 
proportions  of  parts  appear  to  be  truth¬ 
fully  recorded.  The  anatomy  of  the 
thistle  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  but 


think  of  the  age  of  the  little  artist! 
The  drawing  is  well  placed  within  the 
area  of  the  sheet.  It’s  a  plain  unvar¬ 
nished  tale  about  a  common  weed,  but 
it  has  the  basal  excellencies  that  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  alike  should  aim  to  secure. 

The  “Butterfly  Pattern,”  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  the  Binney  &  Smith 
Company,  illustrates  first  an  article  of 
faith  often  professed  but  not  always 
lived  up  to,  namely,  a  design  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  picture  repeated. 
The  dancing  lines  of  this  decoration, 
recalling  the  movement  of  wavelets 
under  a  fresh  breeze,  or  of  a  flock  of 
butterflies  above  a  flower  bed,  are  the 
important  elements.  The  actual  form 
of  the  butterfly  has  been  manipulated 
at  will  to  secure  this  sprightly  pattern. 
The  harmony  of  color  is  monochromatic. 
Two  tones  from  the  scale  in  which  the 
tone  of  the  paper  upon  which  it  was 
originally  drawn  was  found  to  be,  have 
been  selected  for  use  with  it;  the  three 
tones  presenting  pleasing  intervals  in 
value  and  chroma  or  intensity.  This 
design  illustrates  the  shortest  and  safest 
road  to  a  harmonious  color  effect, — 
a  colored  paper,  a  tone  lighter,  and  a 
tone  darker. 

The  Wistaria  Chamber  presents  an 
interior  of  refreshing  coolness.  The 
touches  of  warm  color  save  it  from  being- 
cold.  It  is  a  chamber  such  as  one  would 
enjoy  in  a  summer  home.  It  is  a  room 
to  enjoy  occasionally  and  alone.  Its 
color  is  too  soothing  for  a  living  room, 
and  too  trying  to  the  average  complex¬ 
ion  to  be  a  kindly  background  for  one’s 
friends  or  one’s  self!  As  a  scheme  for  a 
bedroom,  a  retreat  into  which  one  might 
go  for  rest  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard,  hot 
day,  it  is  both  inviting  and  promising. 
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Sewing*  in  the  Elementary  Grades 

By  Etta  Proctor  Flagg 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


''T'HERE  is  nosub- 
j  ect  in  the  school 
curriculum  in  which 
more  interest  may 
be  roused  than  sew¬ 
ing.  Given  an  in¬ 
telligent,  enthusias¬ 
tic,  large  hearted  wo¬ 
man  with  some  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  of 
the  problem  to  be  taught,  and  the 
hours  spent  in  sewing  will  be  rich  in 
the  development  of  both  the  individual 
and  social  nature  of  the  pupils.  The 
increasing  technical  skill  of  the  girls 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  true  value  of  all 
hand  work  and  a  broader  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  beauty  in  line  and  color. 

The  lower  grades  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  ones  in  which  to  begin  this 
work  for  here  we  have  the  spontane¬ 
ous  enthusiasm  of  childhood  combined 
with  a  hunger  for  knowledge  and  a 
longing  for  something  definite  to  do. 
The  old  inherited  tendencies  of  woman 
are  not  yet  entirely  eradicated  and, 
in  these  early  years,  needle,  thread 
and  thimble  prove  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  natural  normal  girl.  A 
course  in  sewing,  based  upon  these 

1  This  should  include  the  following: — 

A  towel  to  cover  the  desk. 

A  box  or  bag  to  hold  the  necessary  implements 
A  paper  of  No.  5-10  needles  (Roberts’  or  Milwards’) 
A  spool  of  No.  70  white  thread  (Clark  or  Coates). 

A  pair  of  scissors  (three  inch  cut). 


natural  interests,  may  be  started  in 
the  third  grade  and  carried  successfully 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADE  WORK 

The  third  grade  work  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  simple  problems  which  the 
pupils  can  solve  without  undue  strain 
upon  eye  or  hand.  In  the  fourth  grade 
the  average  pupil  is  able  to  take  the 
fundamental  stitches  and  develop  them 
satisfactorily  upon  simple,  practical 
articles  for  herself  or  her  doll.  This  is 
the  time  in  the  girl’s  development  when, 
even  yet,  a  love  for  dolls  is  frequently 
found  and  the  wise  teacher  will  foster 
this  love  in  every  way. 

The  first  lesson  must  be  of  a  general 
nature,  drawing  out  from  the  pupils 
the  reasons  for  teaching  this  subject 
and  what  should  be  included  under  it; 
then  practice  measuring,  teaching  one 
inch,  one-half  inch,  one-fourth,  one- 
eighth  and  one-sixteenth.  When  this 
lesson  is  completed  each  pupil  should 
have  a  six-inch  ruler  made  by  herself 
from  tagboard  or  some  grade  of  paper 
equally  firm. 

Draw  out  from  the  pupils  a  list  of  the 
implements  necessary  for  good  work  in 
sewing.1 

A  tape  measure. 

A  silver-plated  thimble. 

An  emery  bag. 

A  crochet  hook  (for  Germantown  wool). 


Etta  Proctor  Flagg 
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Every  new  problem  or  stitch  should 
be  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  and 
given  as  a  class  lesson. 

The  following  course  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  our  city  schools  and  has 
proved  satisfactory: — 

THIRD  GRADE 
Canvas  Mat  Duster 

Canvas  Duster  Bag  Crocheted  Cap  or  Jacket 

The  following  order  of  procedure  has 
been  found  worth  following: 

Canvas  Mat. 

Materials:— German  cross-stitch  canvas  6" 
x  6".  Crewel  needle  No.  1  or  2.  D.  M.  C. 
Nos.  3  and  5. 

Directions: — Use  embroidery  cotton  that 
will  teach  color  harmony.  Overcast  the 
edge  with  the  No.  3  cotton.  Place  two 
rows  of  ornamental  stitches  inside,  using 
appropriate  spacing.  (Even  and  uneven 
basting  give  satisfactory  results.) 

Canvas  Duster  Bag. 

Materials: — Cross-stitch  canvas  12"  x  12". 
D.  M.  C.  No.  3.  Crewel  needle  No.  1  or  2. 

Directions: — Blanket  stitch  edge  with  brown 
or  green  D.  M.  C.  if  cream  colored  canvas 
is  used.  Fold  according  to  illustration  and 
tie  with  the  D.  M.  C. 

Duster. 

Materials: — White  cheese  cloth  12"  x  12" 
or  18"  x  18".  No.  5  D.  M.  C.  Crewel 
needle  No.  1  or  2 

Directions: — Turn  ) 4  inch  hem  and  baste. 
Cross-stitch  with  the  D.  M.  C.  in  any 
desired  shade. 

Cat  or  Jacket. 

Materials:  —  Germantown  yarn.  Crochet 
needle. 

Directions: — Make  doll-size  or  child  size  in 
simplest  possible  style. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Canvas  Pin  Cushion  Sun  Bonnet 

Sewing  Bag  Pin-Ball  or  Needle  Case 

Cross-stjtch  Pin  Cushion. 

Materials: — Cross-stitch  canvas  4)4"  x  6 )4". 
Colored  D.  M.  C.  No.  5.  Crewel  needle, 
No.  1  or  2.  Unbleached  muslin,  2  pieces 


4)4"  x  6)4".  No.  7  needle.  No.  70  white 
thread.  Suitable  material  for  filling. 

Directions: — Work  a  simple  design  on  the 
canvas.  Place  one  piece  of  muslin  on  each 
side  of  canvas.  Baste  both  long  sides  and 
one  end  with  uneven  basting.  Stitch  just 
below  basting.  Turn  so  that  canvas  is  on 
right  side.  Stuff.  Baste  end  with  even  bast¬ 
ing,  turning  raw  edges  inside.  Top-sew  fine. 
Sewing  Bag. 

Materials: — Striped  gingham  (narrow)  20" 
x  10".  No.  8  needle.  No.  70  white 
thread.  White  darning  cotton. 

Directions: — Trim  ravelled  edge  evenly. 
Overcast  long  edges.  Fold  together 
lengthwise  and  baste  %  inch  from  edge 
with  uneven  basting.  Begin  to  baste 
where  the  edges  come  together,  not  on  the 
fold.  Stitch  just  below  the  basting. 

Fold  upper  raw  edge  over  l/i  inch  and 
turn  a  two-inch  hem.  Baste  with  uneven 
basting.  Hem  fine.  From  lower  edge 
of  hem,  rip  the  outside  seams  one-half  inch 
up  toward  the  top.  Fasten  each  end  of 
seam,  where  it  is  cut,  by  sewing  over  se¬ 
curely  three  or  four  times.  Place  a  row 
of  fine  running  stitches  )4  inch  from  lower 
edge  of  hem. 

Cut  a  piece  of  white  darning  cotton  six 
yards  long.  Fold  double.  Let  two  girls 
take  the  ends  and,  stretching  the  cord 
evenly  between  them,  twist  in  opposite 
directions  until  the  twist  reaches  the  center 
of  the  cotton.  Take  both  ends  of  the  cord 
in  one  hand,  and,  letting  the  cord  hang 
loosely  toward  the  floor,  run  the  fingers 
lightly  down  the  entire  length  while  it 
forms  the  desired  twist.  Cut  in  halves 
and  knot  the  ends. 

Run  two  cords  through  the  one-half 
inch  opening  on  either  side  of  the  hem, 
carrying  each  cord  entirely  around  the  bag 
and  bringing  it  out  where  it  went  in. 
Test  and  see  if  the  bag  draws  up  easily, 
then  tie  each  cord  in  a  double  knot,  allow¬ 
ing  one  or  one  and  one-half  inches  to  un¬ 
twist  at  the  ends. 

Sun  Bonnet. 

Materials: — Plain  or  very  fine  checked  ging¬ 
ham.  White  thread  No.  70.  Needle, 
No.  8.  White  tape,  J4  inch  wide. 
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Directions: — Fold  the  goods  lengthwise. 
From  the  folded  edges  measure  across 
three  and  one-half  inches.  Cut  out  a 
three  and  one-half  inch  square.  Overcast 
the  cut  edges  on  the  gingham,  then  turn 
a  one-eighth  inch  seam  and  top  sew  the 
two  edges  together  on  each  side.  Turn 
a  quarter-inch  hem  around  the  entire 
bonnet.  Hem  fine.  Place  two  little 
pleats  at  the  neck  line  in  the  back  and 
fasten  with  a  tiny  bow  made  from  the 
tape.  Sew  strings  from  the  tape  about 
one  inch  back  from  the  front  and  one  inch 
up  from  the  bottom.  If  desired,  a  tiny 
ruffle  may  be  placed  around  the  bonnet 
and  the  bonnet  itself  may  be  made  to  fit 
each  girl’s  own  doll. 

For  the  rapid  worker  plan  supple¬ 
mentary  models.  In  the  third  grade 
more  crocheted  work  if  possible.  In 
the  fourth  grade  simple  garments  for 
a  doll  or  baby  may  be  made  successfully. 

In  teaching  the  stitches  take  the  one 
needed  in  the  work,  and  develop  it  with 
the  pupils,  using  a  piece  of  narrow 
striped  gingham  or  unbleached  muslin. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learned 
the  method,  let  her  begin  on  the  article 
she  is  making  and  have  the  practice 
necessary  for  technical  skill  in  work  on 
the  real  thing  instead  of  a  model  or 
sampler  which  she  can  never  use.  Over¬ 
casting,  even  and  uneven  basting,  hem¬ 
ming,  running  and  stitching  will  all  be 
taught  during  the  making  of  the  sewing 
bag:  while  uneven  basting,  stitching  and 
top  sewing  should  have  been  partly 
learned  even  earlier  than  this.  By  this 
method  of  presentation  the  interest  of 
the  class  can  be  held  much  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  way. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADE  WORK 

Bags  and  then  more  bags;  large  and 
small,  long  and  short,  simple  and  com¬ 
plex;  in  variety  there  isno  end,  in  money 


cost  there  is  no  limit.  Gingham,  lawn 
and  muslin,  linen,  silk  and  satin;  there 
is  no  mateiial  that  we  cannot  use,  no 
sample  bit  that  is  not  valuable.  For 
the  holiday  season  beautiful  gifts  may 
be  made;  at  all  times  laundry  and  shop¬ 
ping  bags,  shoe  or  rubber  bags,  darning 
and  school  bags  aie  needed  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home.  The  variety  is  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  instruct 
and  the  pupil  to  furnish  the  materials. 

To  illustrate  French  seams,  felled 
seams,  casings,  fine  hemming,  back 
stitch,  combination  stitch,  simple  ar¬ 
tistic  designs,  proper  color  combina¬ 
tions  and  the  foundation  stitches  in 
embroidery  there  is  no  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  medium  than  bags.  The  course 
given  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades, 
illustrated  the  beginning  of  this  series; 
that  given  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
shows  the  gradual  development.  If 
the  school  furnishes  the  materials  the 
articles,  of  necessity,  must  be  small 
but,  almost  always,  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  delighted  to  provide  the 
needed  materials;  more  variety  may 
then  be  allowed  and  a  greater  degree  of 
interest  will  be  aroused  among  the 
students. 

In  the  fifth  grade  new  problems  are 
introduced  and  each  one  should  be 
given  as  a  class  lesson.  Here  come 
French  and  felled  seams,  patching, 
darning  and  sewing  on  of  tape.  Orna¬ 
mental  stitches  such  as  featherstitch 
should  be  introduced  and  advanced 
work  done  in  cross-stitch.  The  articles 
made  must  be  small  but  such  as  are 
of  practical  value  to  the  pupil.  In 
different  sections  of  the  same  city  vari¬ 
ations  will  need  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  certain  schools.  Among  the 
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foreign  population  a  number  of  the 
children  will  be  old  for  their  grade  and 
these  should  be  advanced  more  rapidly 
and  early  given  simple  garment  making. 
The  sequence  of  mending  lessons  is  of 
great  value  and  much  time  will  need  to 
be  given  to  this. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  sew¬ 
ing  lessons  a  simple,  graded  course  in 
textiles  may  be  given.  A  foundation 
was  laid  in  the  fourth  grade;  in  the  fifth 
the  girls  are  eager  to  learn  about  needles, 
thread,  thimbles  and  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  they  are  using  such  as  gingham, 
canvas,  calico  and  linen.  A  little  may 
be  given  concerning  their  manufacture, 
cost,  width,  wearing  and  washing  pro¬ 
perties.  Simple,  practical  laundry 
courses  work  in  satisfactorily  here. 

During  the  sixth  grade  the  textile 
work  will  still  follow  the  articles  being 
made  and  can  always  be  readily  adapted 
to  the  mental  power  of  the  pupils. 
The  whole  work  must  be  informal  and 
grow  naturally  with  the  development 
of  the  lessons. 

The  following  course  has  been  given 
successfully  in  our  schools. 


FIFTH 

Holder 
Twine  Bag 
Doily 

Laundry  Bag 

SIXTH 

Cooking  Aprons 
Housework  Aprons 
Table  Runners 
Underskirts. 


GRADE 

Patching 

Wool  and  Stocking 
Darning 
Sewing  Aprons 

GRADE 

Simple  Dresses 
Corset  Covers 
Princess  Slips 


Supplementary  work  for  both  grades. 

Aprons,  doilies,  opera  bags,  work  bags,  shoe 
bags,  shopping  bags,  collars,  handkerchiefs, 
sofa  pillows. 


Holder. 

Materials: — Gingham  or  calico,  two  squares 
each,  634  >n-  by  634  in.;  white  darning 
cotton;  cotton  tape;  outing  flannel  or  soft 
cotton  cloth;  No.  60  white  thread;  No.  8 
needle;  large  crewel  or  darning  needle. 

Directions: — Cut  stiff  paper  pattern  534  in. 
square.  Fold  flannel  evenly;  pin  pattern 
on  securely;  cut  carefully.  Stretch  calico 
or  gingham  until  a  perfect  square.  Baste 
one  square  of  the  outing  flannel  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  each  piece  of  calico.  Fold 
the  edges  over  carefully  and  baste  down. 
In  one  corner  place  tape  for  loop  and  sew 
to  position.  Place  wrong  sides  of  calico 
together  and  baste  close  to  edges.  Find 
the  center  and  tie  with  the  darning  cot¬ 
ton,  using  four  strands.  Repeat  half  way 
between  the  center  and  each  corner. 

Twine  Bag. 

Materials: — Gingham  20  in.  by  10  in.;  No. 
70  white  thread;  No.  8  needle;  134  yds. 
narrow  white  tape. 

Directions: — Sew  ends  of  strip  together  with 
felled  seam.  To  make  a  felled  seam. 
Give  each  pupil  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each 
about  three  in.  by  two  in.;  fold  one  piece 
of  cloth  over  34  in-;  crease  firmly;  press 
open;  place  edge  of  second  piece  upon 
creased  line  and  pin  firmly  in  place. 
Baste  with  uneven  basting  just  below 
the  lower  edge  of  cloth,  keeping  the 
longer  stitch  next  to  you.  Fold  the  up¬ 
per  edge  over  34  in.  and  crease  firmly. 
Baste  34  in.  from  top,  keeping  the  short 
stitches  next  to  you  (on  side  where  raw 
edge  comes).  Turn  goods  so  that  raw 
edge  is  underneath  and  stitch  just  below 
the  basting.  Remove  basting  threads. 
Trim  raw  edges  if  too  wide.  Open  the 
seam;  turn  to  right  side;  press  seam  per¬ 
fectly  fiat  with  thumb  and  finger;  baste 
close  to  edge  of  seam  with  even  basting. 
Turn  on  wrong  side  and  hem  fine.  (These 
directions  will  give  a  narrow  seam  of  uni¬ 
form  width.)  On  one  side  make  a  one  and 
one-half  in.  hem,  on  the  other  side  a  one- 
half  inch  hem.  Place  a  row  of  running 
stitches  one  inch  down  from  the  top  of 
wide  hem;  make  four  eyelets,  two  opposite 
the  seam,  two  close  to  the  seam,  one  on 
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Plate  II.  The  sixth  grade  girls  make  serviceable  garments  for  themselves  and  their  little  brothers  and  sisters. 


Plate  III.  Crocheted  edging  by  sixth  grade  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flag 
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either  side,  going  through  one  thickness 
of  the  cloth.  Cut  off  8  in.  of  tape,  run 
this  into  the  narrow  hem,  draw  up  closely 
and  tie.  Divide  remaining  tape  evenly 
and  run  into  casing  in  broad  hem,  carry¬ 
ing  each  piece  entirely  around  the  bag. 
Sew  ends  together  and  draw  bag  up. 


Plate  IV.  Designs  made  in  the  drawing,  giving 

individual  touches  to  beautify  common  articles  of 
wearing  apparel. 

Fringed  Doily. 

Mat  rials: — White  linen  or  Indian  head  six 
in.  square.  No.  25  D.  M.  C.  white;  em¬ 
broidery  needles. 

Directions'. — Cut  a  circle  as  large  as  possible. 
One  inch  within  this  draw  a  circle  very 
lightly  with  pencil.  Blanket  stitch  closely 
over  this  with  stitches  less  than  one-eighth 
inch  deep.  Fringe  to  the  stitching  and 
trim  fringe  to  one  inch  in  width. 

The  work  in  the  sixth  grade  may  be  very 
varied.  Commercial  patterns  may  be 
used  for  all  the  garments  made.  Lace 
may  be  crocheted  by  the  pupils  for  all 
underwear.  Simple  featherstitching  may 


be  used  most  satisfactorily.  Swedish 
weaving  is  always  popular  and  works  in 
beautifully  for  runners  and  towels.  De¬ 
signs  made  in  the  drawing  give  individual 
touches  to  bags,  table  covers  and  sofa 
pillows.  A  bit  of  colored  embroidery  on 
collar  or  cuffs,  a  crocheted  edge  to  the 
little  handkerchiefs;  the  variations  are 
endless,  and  the  possibilities  as  yet  almost 
wholly  unrealized. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADE  WORK 

When  we  consider  sewing  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades,  a  somewhat  more 
difficult  problem  confronts  us.  The 
pupils  must  have  training  in  both  hand 
and  machine  work;  their  skill  in  the 
handling  of  materials  and  in  the  making 
of  garments  must  be  developed;  their 
appreciation  of  fitness  and  beauty  in 
materials  and  design  must  be  culti¬ 
vated;  their  knowledge  of  the  financial 
problem  in  being  suitably  clothed  must 
be  strengthened  and  the  whole  work 
must  be  educational.  How  shall  these 
different  phases  of  the  one  subject — 
Domestic  Art — be  combined  and  unified 
in  the  short  time  that  may  be  given  to 
this  study?  The  first  essential  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  teacher.  This 
is  needed  in  all  the  work  but  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  when  the  girls  have 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
and  are  viewing  all  things  with  the  crit¬ 
ical  eyes  of  awakening  womanhood. 

The  next  essential  is  that  the  course 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  community  and  the  third  is  that 
the  work  given  combine  articles  for  the 
personal  need  of  the  pupil  herself  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  which 
she  should  be  a  useful  member.  The 
modern  training  is  all  too  likely  to 
develop  the  selfish  and  individual  na¬ 
ture  of  the  pupil  to  the  detriment  of 
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the  social  needs  of  both  the  child  and 
the  community. 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  grade  a 
systematic  course  may  be  given  in  the 
making  of  practical  underwear  and 
wash  dresses.  If  no  underwear  has  been 
included  in  the  earlier  grades  a  simple 
petticoat  will  be  found  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  article  to  begin  with.  Here  will 
come  several  seams  for  machine  work — 
straight  and  simple,  yet  giving  the 
repetition  so  necessary  for  mastery  of 
the  making  of  good  straight  seams.  The 
problem  of  the  ruffle  will  give  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  simple  costume  design,  which, 
however,  will  not  be  dignified  with  that 
name.  When  possible,  let  the  pupils 
make  their  own  ruffles  from  fine  long 
cloth,  finishing  the  hem  with  feather- 
stitching  or  some  other  form  of  simple 
ornamentation. 

A  wash  dress  for  a  small  child  will 
now  work  logically  into  the  course. 
Select  one  with  set-in  sleeves  and  a  skirt 
and  waist  joined  with  a  belt;  gingham 
or  percale  wall  prove  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  material  and,  for  purposes  of 
ornamentation,  the  plain  gingham  will 
be  the  most  desirable.  Insist  upon  a 
simple  pattern  and  finish  the  neck  and 
sleeves  with  a  touch  of  hand  work  using 
some  simple,  effective  stitch  and  D.  M. 
C.  embroidery  cotton  in  a  contrasting 
color. 

In  every  article  made,  the  idea  of 
logical  development  from  what  has 
been  given  already  should  be  borne  in 
mind  and  hand  work  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  machine  work. 

The  eighth  grade  pupils  will  be  able 
to  work  out  simple  embroidery  designs 
and,  by  so  doing,  their  interest  will  be 
increased  and  the  work  will  be  placed 


upon  a  stronger  artistic  basis.  The 
commercial  patterns  have  not  proved 
satisfactory  with  us  nor  has  it  been 
feasible  in  our  schools  for  this  grade  to 
make  their  own  designs;  instead,  we 
have  drawn  from  those  made  in  the 
beginning  class  in  the  high  school. 
This  has  proved  satisfactory  in  two 
ways — it  has  shown  the  grade  pupils 
what  they  will  do  farther  on  in  their 
work  and  it  has  inspired  the  ninth  grade 
to  better  work  because  only  the  best 
ones  are  taken  for  use  in  the  city  schools. 
The  illustrations  given  in  this  article 
were  all  designed  by  pupils  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  year. 

The  best  article  for  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  grade  is  a  kimono  nightgown. 
Here  we  have  the  long  curving  seams 
for  machine  practice,  the  finish  of  a 
curving  neck  and  a  splendid  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  apply  our  design  in  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  The  final  article  in  this 
course  should  be  a  wash  dress  for  each 
pupil;  the  pattern  might  be  uniform 
and  each  one  varied  in  decoration  or 
finish,  or  two  different  styles  might  be 
selected  and  then  various  adaptations 
made.  More  than  two  should  not  be 
attempted. 

Articles  such  as  the  middy  blouse, 
bloomers,  drawers,  kimonos,  dressing 
sacks  and  aprons  may  be  added  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  work. 
Sofa  pillows,  that  give  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  to  teach  what  is  really 
fitting  and  beautiful  in  contrast  with 
the  awful  specimens  on  sale  in  many 
places,  table  runners,  embroidered  guest 
towels,  collars  of  the  prevailing  style, 
corset  covers,  baby  dresses  and  artistic 
center  pieces  may  be  selected  from  to 
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give  the  additional  hand  work  needed 
in  the  course.  There  must  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  thought  running  through 
the  entire  course.  Continued  knowl¬ 
edge  in  textiles  should  be  given  in  an 
informal  way  from  a  carefully  thought 
out  plan  made  by  the  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work.  Some  time 
must  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  dress 
repairing  and,  where  continuation  work 
may  be  given,  a  course  in  simple  milli¬ 
nery  will  be  found  most  valuable.  Girls 
in  the  eighth  grade  are  vitally  interested 


in  the  question  of  hats  and  are  capable 
of  learning  how  to  make  all  of  their  own 
hats  satisfactorily.  Two  lessons  per 
week  of  an  hour  and  one  half  each  will 
give  them  a  fair  working  knowledge. 

All  of  the  work  given  in  this  outline 
has  been  based  upon  the  conditions 
existing  in  this  city  where  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  girls  go  on  into  the  high 
schools  but  a  larger  proportion  are 
obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade  and  must  be  trained  to  be 
as  efficient  as  possible  by  that  time. 
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Then,  after  agriculture,  the  art  of  kings,  take  the  next 
head  of  human  arts — weaving;  the  art  of  queens,  honored 
of  all  noble  Heathen  women,  in  the  person  of  their  virgin 
goddess — honored  of  all  Hebrew  women,  by  the  word  of 
their  wisest  king — “She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff;  she  stretcheth  out  her  hand 
to  the  poor.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  house¬ 
hold,  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She 
maketh  herself  covering  of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk 
and  purple.  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and 
delivereth  girdles  to  the  merchant.”  What  have  we  done 
in  all  these  thousands  of  years  with  this  bright  art  of 
Greek  maid  and  Christian  matron?  Six  thousand  years 
of  weaving  and  have  we  learned  to  weave?  Might  not 
every  naked  wall  have  been  purple  with  tapestry,  and 
every  feeble  breast  fenced  with  sweet  colours  from  the 
cold?  What  have  we  done?  Our  fingers  are  too  few, 
it  seems,  to  twist  together  some  poor  covering  for  our 
bodies.  We  set  our  streams  to  work  for  us,  and  choke 
the  air  with  fire,  to  turn  our  spinning-wheels — and, — 
are  we  yet  clothed f  Are  not  the  streets  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  foul  with  the  sale  of  cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags? 
Is  not  the  beauty  of  your  sweet  children  left  in  wretched¬ 
ness  of  disgrace,  while,  with  better  honour,  nature  clothes 
the  brood  of  the  bird  in  its  nest,  and  the  suckling  of  the 
wolf  in  her  den?  Ruskin. 
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How  to  Make  a  Graduation  Dress 

By  Marietta  Meredith 

Passaic,  N.  J. 


THESE  progres¬ 
sive  days  are 
bringing  to  us  all  a 
variety  of  conven¬ 
iences  and  pleasures 
which  add  a  rosy 
hue  to  our  daily  life, 
and  offer  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  its  end- 
Marietta  Meredith  less  strain. 

None  share  more  largely  in  these 
benefits  than  the  public  school  children, 
and  teachers  are  fully  realizing  how 
much  broader  and  more  useful  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  being  offered  today  than  ten 
years  ago.  No  one  can  resist  entering 
heartily  into  the  children’s  joy  over 
each  of  these  practical  innovations,  and 
especially  into  the  experiences  of  the 
girl,  when  she  has  entered  upon  her 
final  term  of  either  a  grammar  or  a  high 
school.  She  feels  already,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion,  the  thrill  of  wearing  her  graduation 
dress,  with  all  the  wonderful  times  it 
means  when  she  will  stand,  in  joy  not 
unmixed  with  fear,  looking  forward  to 
things  new  and  strange. 

The  dress  is  a  necessary  part  of  this 
eventful  day.  It  must  stand  as  an  ideal 
now,  and  ever  remain  a  fond  memory, 
so  that  much  careful  study  must  enter 
into  its  planning,  to  forestall  any  bitter 
disappointment  at  the  last  hour. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  this  ideal 
graduation  dress,  is  found  in  a  certain 
class  of  mothers,  who  letain  the  silly 
idea  that  the  loveliness  of  a  sweet  young 


girl  is  emphasized  by  a  fancy  dress  of 
extreme  style,  which  is  most  unsuitable 
to  the  age  of  the  girl,  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  the  public  school.  They 
do  not  realize  that  such  a  costume 
greatly  lessens  girlish  attractiveness. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  class 
of  girls  understand  that  in  simplicity 
and  neatness  lies  their  greatest  charm. 
I  never  hesitate  to  tell  them  that  Time, 
as  it  adds  to  our  buidens,  steals  our 
freshness  and  enthusiasm,  and  often 
we  must  resort  to  more  elaborate  cloth¬ 
ing  to  make  up  this  loss,  but  that  the 
strongest  attractive  force  in  the  world 
is  Youth,  for  which  a  good  synonym 
is  Naturalness,  and  that  simple  be¬ 
comingness  of  clothes  adds  strength 
to  personality  and  brings  out  the  real 
beauty  of  Youth. 

So  much  done,  the  girls  are  ready  to 
study  the  question  seriously  and  plan 
happily  with  their  teacher.  As  for 
the  mother  who  disagrees  she  must  be 
as  tactfully  persuaded  as  possible,  to 
co-operate. 

All  the  design  work  of  the  school  has 
been  helping  wonderfully  to  this  end, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see 
what  references  can  be  made  to  previous 
work,  applicable  to  the  dress,  for  in¬ 
stance  : — 

(1)  Vertical  lines  emphasize  length, 
and  horizontal  lines  width. 

(2)  The  Greek  law  for  spacing,  will 
settle  many  questions  that  arise. 

(3)  Harmony  of  line  and  spacing. 
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(4)  Harmony  of  texture;  materials 
to  be  used. 

In  dealing  with  a  large  number,  it  is 
generally  found  advisable  to  buy  the 
material  for  all  the  dresses  alike.  In¬ 
dividuality  is  preserved  by  the  selection 
of  lace  or  embroidery  and  the  style  of 
making.  These  dresses  prove  inex¬ 
pensive  and  can  be  completed  for  from 
one  dollar  and  a  half,  to  two  dollars 
and  a  half.  After  discussing  the  dainti¬ 
ness  of  tucks  for  sheer  materials,  and 
having  a  piece  of  the  goods  to  be  used 
in  the  class  room,  with  samples  of  lace 
and  embroidery,  it  is  quite  safe  to  allow 
the  girls  to  select  their  own  trimmings, 
putting  a  limit  on  the  price  to  be  paid. 

Now  for  the  selection  of  a  pattern 
which  can  be  used  for  all.  Choice 
should  be  made  of  any  one  of  the  very 
simple  patterns,  offered  by  all  fashion 
companies,  consisting  of  a  few  pieces. 
This  can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
many  styles  of  dress.  (Figure  I.) 

It  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
this  pattern  has  a  kimono  sleeve  or  one 
set  in,  but  one  having  a  little  fullness 
on  the  shoulder,  which  can  be  used  for 
tucks  or  plaits,  is  preferable. 

There  are  always  girls  in  the  class 
who  are  rather  small  and  immature, 
and  to  keep  their  dresses  very  girlish, 
the  skirt  should  be  cut  a  little  fuller  and 
allowance  made  in  the  length  for  a  group 
of  tucks,  while  insertion  might  be  placed 
above  or  between  the  tucks. 

If  there  are  no  restrictions  that  re¬ 
quire  all  the  girls  to  have  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  some  of  the  smaller  girls  may  use 
deep  embroidered  flouncing,  wide  e- 
nough  to  make  the  skirt,  with  a  very 
small  amount  for  the  waist,  which  can 
be  used  in  several  attractive  ways. 


Even  the  small  girls  should  study  how 
many  tucks,  etc.,  they  should  have,  for, 
if  inclined  to  be  stout,  the  tucking  above 
the  hem  might  be  omitted  and  the  in¬ 
sertion  used  in  an  up  and  down  design. 
(Figures  II  and  III.) 

A  V-neck  will  always  add  to  the 
height,  while  a  long-necked  girl  will 
welcome  a  round  or  square-shaped  neck 
in  her  dress.  The  stout  girl  may  wish 
to  replace  the  front  of  her  dress  with  a 
dainty  little  lace  vest  (Fig.  II),  or  she 
may  like  the  little  cape  effect  now  so 
popular,  that  diapes  softly  over  the 
shoulder,  and  this  may  be  edged  with 
lace,  with  a  row  of  insertion  above. 
(Fig.  III.) 

The  small  girl  who  is  thin,  has  much 
left  for  her.  She  too  -may  wish  the 
shoulder  cape,  if  it  is  made  quite  'wide, 
and  she  will  be  delighted  with  a  waist 
like  this,  (Fig.  IV)  where  she  can  use  the 
deep  embroidery  or  plain  material  and 
tucking,  with  insertion. 

For  the  medium-sized  or  tall  girl  there 
are  many  pretty  designs.  She  will  be 
the  one  to  make  her  plain  dress  and 
use  it  as  a  foundation.  Over  this  she 
may  slip  a  dainty  bolero  (Fig.  V)  on 
which  ihe  has  set  many  fine  stitches, 
edging  it  with  lace  slightly  fulled.  Back 
of  this  she  may  place  a  row  of  insertion. 
This  design  can  have  a  drop  shoulder 
if  she  wishes,  cut  with  a  flare  and  trim¬ 
ming  like  that  on  the  edge  of  the  bolero. 
On  the  skirt,  two  wide  tucks  near  the 
knee  will  be  effective,  or  a  couple  of 
quaint  old-fashioned  ruffles  of  lace  in 
suitable  width,  or  of  the  material. 
(Fig.  VII.)  This  girl  may  like  the  idea 
of  a  separate  tunic  and  bodice,  attached 
to  a  belt,  to  be  worn  over  the  slip. 
(Fig.  VI.)  This  bodice  and  tunic  may 
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Plate  I.  Designs  for  graduation  dresses  made  by  grammar  grade  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Meredith. 
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be  made  of  all-over  lace  and  edging,  or 
of  deep  lace,  and  its  soft  and  dainty 
appearance  will  win  any  girl’s  admira¬ 
tion. 

In  cutting  the  boleros,  tunics  and 
bodices  piece,  modifications  of  the  shape 
and  size,  must  be  made  to  suit  the  girl, 
for  while  the  limitations  of  class  work 
demand  a  certain  uniformity,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  combining  different 
details  and  preserving  a  harmony  of 
line,  each  member  of  a  large  class  may 
show  her  own  taste  and  individuality. 
Each  girl  may  also  feel  that  she  has  a 
dress,  which  she  has  not  only  made 
herself,  but  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  more  becoming  to  her  than  any 
other  dress  could  be. 

Almost  any  of  the  waists  and  skirts 
can  be  combined,  and  there  are  many 
pretty  ways  of  placing  insertion,  which 
will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  maker. 

Figure  IV  could  be  carried  out  nicely 
by  running  bands  of  insertion  across  the 
waist,  continued  down  the  sleeve.  This 
can  be  easily  done  by  putting  the  lace 
in  before  sewing  up  the  under  arm  seam. 
Here  also  a  plain  lace  yoke  would  work 
in  nicely,  with  groups  of  fine  up  and 
down  tucks,  run  in  where  the  bodice 
part  of  the  waist  joins  the  yoke. 

Figure  III  might  have  the  shoulder 
cape  and  under  sleeve  of  a  wide  lace 
or  embroidery.  All-over  embroidery 
would  make  a  nice  change  if  used  for 
the  bolero  in  this  (Fig.  VII),  and  the 
bolero  might  be  extended  to  reach  the 


waist,  and  be  continued  in  tab-like 
pieces  in  front  and  back  (Fig.  VIII). 
The  extension  might  also  make  a  tunic, 
to  be  finished  in  some  desirable  shape 
at  the  bottom. 

The  finishing  of  sleeves  and  necks  is 
determined  by  the  rest  of  the  dress. 
One  more  delightful  resoit,  is  the  girdle, 
and  here  each  girl  must  decide  for  her¬ 
self.  Can  she  wear  a  wide  and  con¬ 
spicuous  one,  or  shall  it  be  a  simple  belt 
of  insertion,  or  ribbon  made  up  in  a 
broad  bow,  or  a  long,  narrow  one? 

The  plainer  skirts  almost  call  for  a 
long  sash  of  the  prevailing  style,  but 
tunics  keep  them  rather  close  to  the 
waist  line. 

With  the  pleasure  of  success  in  this 
designing  comes  satisfaction  and  the 
proof  that  the  student  can  apply  the 
rules  of  art  to  her  dress,  that  she  need 
no  longer  be  an  imitator,  but  an  original 
designer,  with  herself  as  an  object  of 
study.  She  learns  a  lesson  that  will 
be  of  priceles  value  to  her  in  the 
future. 

Why  shouldn’t  she  be  proud  when 
the  final  day  comes,  and  rejoice  in  wear¬ 
ing  her  dainty  and  becoming  dress? 
Hasn’t  she  succeeded  where  many 
women  fail?  We  should  be  proud  of 
her  and  send  her  out  with  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  she  has  merited,  which 
will  help  her  to  follow  the  line  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  when  tantalizing  fashion  makes 
its  strong  appeal,  and  the  glitter  of  the 
world  coaxes  hard. 


BEAUTY  IS  EVERYWHERE.  IT  IS  NOT  SHE  THAT  IS  LACKING  TO 
OUR  EYE  BUT  OUR  EYES  WHICH  FAIL  TO  PERCEIVE  HER.  Rodin. 
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Designing-  a  City  Flag 

By  Rena  Frankeberger 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


TJATRIOTISM,  loyalty,  devotion, 
center  in  a  flag  as  a  symbol  as  it 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  center 
in  anything  else.  To  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  citizen,  it  is  a  precious  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  past,  an  inspiration  in  the 
present,  and  a  call  to  duty  and  high 
ideals  for  the  future.  The  very  sight  of 
it  arouses  heroism  and  noble  thoughts. 

Patriotism  is  a  love  of  that  which 
money  cannot  buy.  Every  nation  has 
it,  and  in  a  smaller  measure  it  marks 
the  life  of  the  State,  the  city,  the  home. 
When  everything  is  valued  as  money, 
and  there  is  no  higher  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  life  problems  of  a 
people,  decadence  has  begun  and  down¬ 
fall  is  at  hand. 

With  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a 
finer  sense  of  patriotism  for  their  home 
city,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  his¬ 
tory  and  present  life,  the  Civic  Club  of 
Williamsport  requested  designs  for  a 
city  flag  from  the  public  school  children, 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  Plate  I. 

Williamsport  is  located  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River.  It  occupies  both  banks 
of  the  river  as  Williamsport  and  South 
Williamsport  from  which  spread  fertile 
fields  and  sloping  hills  backed  on  either 
side  by  mountains — the  foot-hills  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Its  setting  in  natural 
beauty  is  seldom  equalled  anywhere. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  by  its 


people  that  the  plans  and  growth  of  the 
city  shall  absorb  and  not  destroy  this 
splendid  gift  of  nature. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  a  quiet  and 
prosperous  manufactuiing  center  but 
its  settlement  and  growth  were  due  to 
the  wealth  of  timber  on  the  mountain 
sides,  with  the  Suquehanna  River  as  an 
avenue  of  transportation.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  as  The  Lumber  City. 
While  lumbering  is  no  longer  a  resource 
for  the  city,  the  mountains  and  the 
river  must  ever  remain  a  vital  part  of 
the  city  life,  and  should  enter  into  the 
affections  of  the  people  much  as  the 
Nile  did  in  the  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Requirements  were  given  that  all 
designs  should  be  such  that  the  flag 
could  be  hand  made.  This  confined  the 
symbolism  to  shapes  and  colors  and 
eliminated  the  pictorial. 

Color  symbols:1 

White  =  purity. 

Orange  =  hearth-fire,  hospitality, 
home. 

Gieen  =  fertility,  fruitfulness,  moun¬ 
tains,  valley. 

Blue  =  truth,  river. 

Red  =  heat,  fire,  valor. 

Yellow  -  wisdom. 

Shape  symbols: 

Star  =  a  shining  light. 

Circle  =  the  ideal,  perfection. 


1  Much  help  came  to  ua  from  the  article  on  Color  Symbolism  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  the  School  Arts  Magazine  for 
April,  1913. 
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(5)  Field  green;  shield  red,  white,  and  blue,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  nation;  keystone  white  representing 
the  State,  tree  green  representing  the  life  of  city. 


Plate  I.  Six  designs  for  a  city  flag  by  pupils  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frankeberger. 
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Equilateral  triangle  =  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  Jife,  the  ideal. 

Shield  =  the  nation. 

Keystone  =  the  State. 

Stiipes  =  the  river,  valley,  city,  moun¬ 
tains. 

Tree  =  lumber,  fruitfulness,  protec¬ 
tion. 


Mountains  =  lumber,  fruitfulness,  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  best  results  are  shown  in  Plate  I. 
No  names  are  attached  to  the  designs 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  drawn 
in  contest.  The  designs  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Civic  Club  for  selection 
and  adoption. 


Oh,  sing!  the  swallows  are  in  tune, 

Forget  the  rain  of  yesterday; 

A  few  more  suns  will  bring  us  June, 

And  this,  ’tis  Chaucer’s  month, — ’tis  May. 

’Tis  May!  and  you  may  be  as  merry — 
And,  oh!  be  as  good — as  you  can. 

White  blossom  will  bring  the  red  cherry; 
And  the  dutiful  child,  the  good  man. 

T.  W.  Parsons. 
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Native  Material  for  School  Basketry1 

By  Anna  la  Tourette  Blauvelt 

Director  of  Manual  Arts,  North  Arizona  Training  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 


THE  arguments 
for  and  against 
the  use  of  native  ma¬ 
terials  in  school  bas¬ 
ketry  range  them¬ 
selves  around  the 
idea  of  practicability. 

OBJECTIONS 
I.  The  Many  Diffi¬ 
culties. 

A.  In  Preparation. 

1.  Gathering. 

2.  Sorting. 

3.  Drying. 

4.  Storing. 

B.  In  Use. 

1.  Requires  dampening. 

2.  Frequent  joining. 

3.  Litters  room  badly. 

II.  The  Results  are  Mediocre. 

A.  Coiled  work. 

1.  Tedious. 

2.  Few  possibilities. 

B.  Woven. 

1.  Experimental  as  yet. 

2.  Rough. 

3.  Of  little  use. 


POINTS  IN  FAVOR 

I.  In  General. 

1.  The  use  of  native  materials  and  their 
collection  bring  child  to  source  of  supply. 

2.  Supply  is  abundant,  near,  no  expense. 

3.  Outdoor  interests  are  strengthened. 

4.  Discriminative  power  cultivated  in 
discerning. 

a.  Characteristics  of  material. 

b.  Proper  condition  for  working. 

c.  Most  effective  use. 

5.  Opportunity  for  co-operation,  espe¬ 
cially  for  larger  boys. 

a.  Collection  and  preparation  of  ma¬ 
terial;  summer  camps  gather  winter’s 
supply. 

II.  Dealing  with  Objections. 

A.  In  Preparation. 

1.  Gathering. 

a.  Cut  only  kinds  desired. 

b.  Cut  only  sizes  desired. 

c.  Class  supply  itself  gathering  by 

detachments. 

d.  Two  grown  persons  can  gather 
enough  in  a  day  to  supply  a  large 
class. 

2.  Sorting. 

a.  Minimize  by  careful  gathering. 

b.  Clean  off  where  gathered. 


v* 


Anna  la  T.  Blauvelt 


1  Native  Material  in  New  England  and  North 
Wood 

White  ash,  Fraxinus  Americana.  New  York  and 
Canada.  Indian  Splints. 

Black  ash,  Fraxinus  Nigra.  New  York  and  Canada. 
Indian  Splints. 

Hickory,  Hicoria  Oxata,  inner  bark.  New  York  and 
Canada.  Indian  Splints. 

Twigs  and  Bark 

Willow,  Salix  cordata  (Turner) ;  S.  sericea ,  S.  petiolaris 
(Dodge.) 

Birch,  sweet,  Betula  tenia.  Twigs. 

Birch,  paper,  B.  papyri/era.  Yellow,  B.  lutea,  bark. 
Cedar. 

Vines 

Blackberry  (gather  when  leaves  are  in  bud). 
Bittersweet. 

Grape  vine,  wild  and  cultivated. 


Central  States 

Honeysuckle,  cultivated. 

Stems  or  Stalks 

Dog  Lily,  plantain  stems.  Bronze. 

Everlasting,  gray,  August. 

Maidenhair,  Adiantum  Pedatum.  Lustrous  dark 
brown,  July. 

Sensitive  Fern,  fruiting  stalk,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  Oc¬ 
tober,  pink  grays. 

Giant  Chain  Fern,  Woodwardia  spinulosa  (Indians 
dye  these). 

Leaves 

Sweet  Flag,  Iris. 

CaVtail  Flag,  Typha. 

Lemon  Lily  (cultivated). 

Ribbon  Grass,  (cultivated.) 

Corn  Husks,  Zea  Mays,  common  field  and  red  popcorn. 
Root  of  Spruce  (very  long,  prepare  by  boiling)  white. 
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c.  Tie  in  bunches  according  to  sizes 
while  collecting. 

3.  Drying. 

a.  Spread  thinly  on  wire  screens  or  any 
dry  surface. 

b.  Out  of  doors  in  shade,  quickest. 

c.  Indoors. 

d.  Turn  daily. 

e.  One  week  or  less  usually  sufficient 
for  Cluing. 

4.  Storing. 

a.  Large  amounts  occupy  small  space. 

b.  Tie  in  bundles. 

c.  Use  to  decorate  class  rooms. 

d.  Hang  or  pack  in  store  closets. 

B.  In  Use. 

1.  Dampening. 

a.  Previous  to  lesson. 

b.  Roll  in  damp  cloth  over  night;  if 
very  dry,  lay  in  water  over  night, 
in  morning  lay  in  dry  cloth  till 
needed. 

c.  Cups  of  water  for  worker,  moisten 
fingers  rather  than  material.  Use 
as  little  as  possible. 

2.  Joining. 

Use  longest  material  available. 

3.  Litter. 

a.  Clean,  wholesome,  varies  with  ma¬ 
terial. 

b.  Removed  easily. 

III.  Results. 

Satisfactory  in  woven  baskets. 


A.  Examples  of  single  weaving. 

1.  Round  Reed,  No.  2,  foundation 
(spokes).  Round  Reed,  No.  2,  weaver, 
weave  bottom  and  the  turn  for  sides. 
Any  pleasing  1 

native  material  >  Bands  or  entire  side, 
except  grass.  J 

See  list  under  Twigs  and  bark,  vines, 
stems,  stalks,  leaves. 

2.  Round  Reed,  No.  2,  foundation 

(spokes).  Running  blackberry,  weaver, 

gather  when  leaves  are  in  bud,  use  before 
drying. 

B.  Examples  of  Checker  Weaving. 

1.  Any  broad,  flat  materials,  as  cat-tail, 
or  ash  splint. 

C.  Examples  of  twining. 

1.  Round  Reed,  No.  2,  foundation 

(spokes).  Rush,  Juncus  effusus,  weaver. 
Gather  when  green  throughout  sum¬ 
mer.  Can  be  kept  indefinitely. 

2.  Round  Reed,  No.  2  foundation 

(spokes).  Ground  Pine,  weaver.  Gath¬ 
er  at  holiday  season,  green.  Use  leafage 
for  wreathing,  roll  stems  into  balls,  keep 
until  needed  for  basket  making. 

D.  Examples  of  Coiling. 

1.  Corn  husk — backed  by  a  stiff  grass,  as 
Andropogen.  (Frances.) 

2.  Grasses — strengthened  soft  ones. 
(Frances.) 

Sew  with  raphia  or  hemp  and  three 
cornered  needle. 


Sea  Weeds 

Eel  Grass,  Zostera  marina. 

Devil’s  Apron,  Laminaria.  Especially  a  brown  va¬ 
riety,  not  identified. 

Rushes  and  Sedges 

Bog  or  Soft  Rush,  mat  rush  of  Japan,  Juncus  effusus. 
Everywhere  wet  ground  in  tufts.  Gather  July. 
Juncus  possesses  great  possibilities. 

Baltic  Rush,  Juncus  Balticus.  Near  the  shore. 
Slender  or  Yard  Rush,  Juncus  tenuis,  wiry.  Wood 
roads. 

Bulrush,  Mat  Rush.  Scirpus  lacustris,  ponds  and 
swamps,  tall. 

Common  Reed  or  Reed  Grass,  Pragmites  communis. 
Largest  of  native  grasses,  fresh  and  brackish  wa¬ 
ters. 

Salt  Marsh  Grass,  Spartina  Juncea,  one  and  two 
feet. 

Cat-tail  Flag,  Typha  lalifolia,  T.  Auguslifolia.  July. 
Colors  of  above,  green  to  yellow  brown. 


Gbasses 

Beach  or  Marram,  Ammophila  arenaria.  Atlantic 
coast  N.  E.  August.  Silvery  green. 

Andropogon  Scoparius.  Waste  places,  sandy  fields. 
August. 

A.  Virginicus.  Fields  and  roadsides,  rich  purplish  reds. 
Red  Top,  Agrostis  alba,  var.  vulgaris.  Pastures. 
Rough  Hair  Grass,  Agrostis  hyemalis  or  scabra.  Wood¬ 
land. 

Timothy,  Herd’s  Grass,  Phelum  Pratense. 

Wavy  Hair  Grass,  Deschampsia  flexuosa.  Dry  soil. 
August. 

Mountain  Hair  Grass,  D.  alropurpurea. 

Sweet  Vernal,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  Yellow. 
Indian  Sweet  Grass.  Green. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  or  June  Grass,  Poa  pratensis. 
Silver  green. 

Cultivated  Oats,  Arena  sativa.  Straw  color. 
Cultivated  Rye,  Secale  cereale.  Straw  color. 

Common  Wheat,  Triticum,  vulgare.  Straw  color. 
Cultivated  Barley,  Hordeum  vulgare.  Straw  color. 
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The  chief  point  to  observe  in  using  may  be  secure.  Good  form  is  then 
native  materials  with  children  is  this:  possible>  goo3  texture  an(i  co,or  is  from 
provide  a  firm  foundation  on  which 
these  yielding  weavers  of  uneven  length  ^'e  assurecl- 

Plate  I.  The  Plate  opposite  gives  illustrations  of  material  and  completed  baskets  made  by  Miss  Blauvelt  and 

others,  as  follows: 

1.  Cattail.  Cattail  Basket  made  by  Miss  Blauvelt. 

2.  Stems  of  Everlasting.  Three  Baskets  of  Everlasting  made  by  Miss  Blauvelt.  One  of  Round  Reed  and 
Everlasting  made  by  a  child. 

3.  Bog  Rush.  Two  Baskets  of  Bog  Rush  and  One  of  Round  Reed  and  Bog  Rush,  the  Work  of  Children.  One 
of  Bog  Rush  and  Sewed  Top,  Moss  (fruit)  Stems,  made  by  Miss  Blauvelt. 

4.  Rush.  A  Coiled  Mat,  Sewed. 

5.  A  Basket  of  Round  Reed  and  Blackberry  Stems  made  by  Children. 

6.  A  Sea  Weed  Basket  made  by  Miss  Blauvelt. 

7.  Grape  Vine.  Made  by  Evelyn  Griswold. 

8.  Ground  Pine.  Made  by  Helen  V.  Johnson. 

9.  Grasses  and  Corn  Husk.  E.  Francis,  Maker. 

10.  Birch  Bark.  Evelyn  Griswold,  Maker 

11.  Plantain  Stems  and  Reed.  Made  by  Children. 

12.  Specimens  of  Honeysuckle  and  of  Spruce  Root. 

2  Bibliography  op  Helpful  References 

Aboriginal  American  Basketry.  O.  T.  Mason.  Report  of  National  Museum,  1902.  460  illustrations. 

Indian  Basketry.  3  vols.  G.  Wharton  James.  Illus.  1901. 

More  Baskets  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Mary  White.  Chapter  on  “Some  Unusual  Materials.”  Doubleday  Page. 
1903. 

Willow  Baskets.  Luther  Weston  Turner.  Manual  Training  Magazine.  July,  1903. 

How  to  Make  Baskets.  Mary  Evans  Frances.  (Native  Grasses.)  Practical  Crafts  Series. 

Uses  of  Bamboo  in  Japan.  (Exhaustive)  Transactions  of  Japan  Society.  London.  Vol.  I,  1893,  pp.  23-43.  Astor 
Library,  New  York. 

Useful  Fibre  Plants  of  the  World.  C.  R.  Dodge.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Report  No.  9. 

American  Grasses.  F.  Lamson  Scribner.  Div.  of  Agostrology,  U.  S.  Bui.  Nos.  7,  12,  20. 

Grasses,  Sedges  and  Rushes.  Edward  Knobel.  (Northern  U.  S.)  Bradlee  Whidden,  Boston,  Illus.,  1899. 

Sea  Beach  at  Ebb  Tide.  (Seaweeds.)  Augusta  Foote  Arnold. 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  UGLY  IN  ART  EXCEPT  THAT 
WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  CHARACTER,  THAT  IS  TO  SAY, 
THAT  WHICH  OFFERS  NO  OUTER  OR  INNER  TRUTH. 
WHEN  AN  ARTIST,  PRETENDING  TO  IMPROVE  UPON 
NATURE,  ADDS  GREEN  TO  THE  SPRINGTIME,  ROSE 
TO  THE  SUNRISE,  CARMEN  TO  YOUNG  LIPS,  HE 
CREATES  UGLINESS  BECAUSE  HE  LIES.  Rodin. 
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A  Lovable  Boy 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEER — BY  DOUGLAS  VOLK 
AN  INTERPRETATION  AND  A  SKETCH  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  ARTIST 

By  Elsie  May  Smith 


TN  every  age 
there  have  been 
men  more  daring  and 
venturesome  than 
their  fellows  who 
have  been  eager  to 
make  fresh  conquests 
of  nature,  to  seek 
homes  and  other 
good  things  in  new 
and  unfamiliar  lands.  Men  having 
these  traits  of  character  aie  especially 
prominent  when  some  new  country  is 
opened  to  exploration  and  settlement. 
The  history  of  the  New  World  is  but 
a  recital  of  the  enterprise  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men  of  this  type.  We  call 
them  pioneers.  They  march  in  the 
vanguard  of  human  progress  preparing 
the  way  valiantly  and  victoriously,  for 
those  who  come  later.  Upon  their 
shoulders  rests  the  strenuous  labor  of 
clearing  the  forests  and  opening  up  the 
new  country,  and  in  other  ways,  doing 
those  initial  things  which  make  life  safer 
and  richer  for  all  who  follow  them.  The 
adventures  of  the  pioneer  appeal  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  young.  Youth  is  the  period 
of  life  for  enterprise,  daring,  and  heioic 
effort.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  the 
pioneer  is  a  young  man. 

It  is  so  that  Douglas  Volk  represents 
him  in  this  picture  “The  Young  Pion¬ 
eer.”  We  see  him  here  as  a  young  boy 


with  a  bright,  eager  face,  his  eyes  have 
a  thoughtful  expression  that  suggests 
a  manful  look  into  the  future.  We 
fancy  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  days 
that  stretch  before  him  and  of  the  new 
conquests  they  will  bring.  New  lands 
are  yet  to  be  explored  and  toward  these 
he  is  gazing  with  a  sense  of  power  and 
a  feeling  of  hope  and  courage.  He  is 
undaunted  before  the  prospect  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hardship  for  upon  these  he 
thrives  and  grows  strong.  He  is  “led 
on  by  courage  and  immortal  youth  and 
with  the  moining  in  his  heart,”  seeing 
only  the  glory  of  achievement,  only  the 
shining  goal. 

His  oar  and  canoe  suggest  the  swift 
rivers  down  whose  waters  he  will  glide 
to  find  their  banks  undisturbed  in  their 
virgin  beauty  of  luxuriant  verdure. 
We  long  to  embark  with  him  that  we 
may  see  the  fresh  greenness  of  this  land 
where  only  the  sunshine  and  the  wild 
fife  have  penetrated  hitherto. 

Note  carefully  the  tall,  erect,  boyish 
figure,  suggestive  of  health  and  the 
power  of  endurance.  This  is  a  sturdy 
youth  who  combines  strength  with 
intelligence  and  ambition, — all  three 
traits  that  are  necessary  to  the  success¬ 
ful  pioneer.  In  his  belt  he  carries  a 
book — a  symbol  of  words  of  wisdom 
to  guide  him  on  his  way,  and  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  other  pioneers  of 
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The  Young  Pioneer.  By  Douglas  Volk.  From  a  photograph  copyrighted  by  the  Emery  School  Art  Company. 
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whom  this  vigorous  youth  may  serve 
as  a  type,  for  life  itself  is  a  new  venture 
for  all  of  us — we  are  all  pioneers  in  our 
youth,  starting  out  upon  an  unknown 
course,  and  each  of  us  is  called  to  a  life 
of  heroic  endeavor  demanding  strength, 
enterprise  and  courage,  as  well  as  hope 
and  intelligence.  Thus  "The  Young 
Pioneer,  ”  is  in  a  way  typical  of  all  young 
people  who  are  starting  out  upon  the 
journey  of  life. 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  is  the  title  of  this  picture? 

What  is  a  pioneer? 

What  traits  of  character  must  he  possess  if 
he  is  to  be  a  successful  pioneer? 

What  is  the  expression  of  the  boy’s  face? 

Is  he  thoughtful  and  energetic  looking? 

Judging  from  his  face,  what  other  traits  of 
the  successful  pioneer  would  you  think  he 
possessed? 

Is  he  strong?  What  makes  you  think  so? 

What  does  he  carry  in  his  belt?  Why  do 
you  think  the  artist  represented  him  as  carry¬ 
ing  a  book? 

What  does  he  hold  in  his  right  hand?  What 
do  you  see  behind  him? 

What  does  the  canoe  suggest  to  your  mind? 

Do  you  think  he  is  anxious  to  explore  new 
territory?  Why? 

Toward  what  do  you  think  he  is  looking? 

In  what  sense  are  all  young  people  pioneers? 

What  traits  of  character  must  they  possess 
if  they  too  are  to  succeed? 

Do  you  think  this  boy  serves  as  an  example 
of  what  you  must  be  in  your  work  as  a  pioneer 
in  life? 

Do  you  like  this  picture?  Why  do  you 
like  it? 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  pleasing  presentation 
of  sturdy,  enterprising  youth? 

What  lessons  does  it  bring  to  your  mind? 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Artist’s  Life 

Douglas  Volk  was  bom  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
February  23,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of  Leonard 
W.  Volk,  the  sculptor,  of  Chicago,  who  took 
the  death  mask  of  Lincoln.  Bred  in  an  artistic 


atmosphere,  his  talent  received  the  benefit  of 
encouragement  and  example.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Rome  where  his  interest  in  painting 
was  awakened  and  where  he  studied  in  the 
Saint  Luke  Academy.  He  studied  in  the 
Ecole  des  beaux  Arts,  Paris,  for  several  years, 
and  for  four  years  with  Gerome  in  the  same 
city.  When  only  nineteen,  he  exhibited  his 
first  picture  in  the  Paris  Salon.  It  was  a  small 
landscape  called  “In  Brittany.” 

Volk  was  an  instructor  in  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York,  from  1879  to  1884.  He  has  been 
awarded  many  medals  and  prizes.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  in  1898,  and 
a  full  member  the  following  year.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
an  honor  of  which  he  is  justly  proud;  and  one 
which  he  richly  deserves.  “The  picture 
which  brought  him  fame  and  assured  him  of 
his  place  in  the  first  order  of  young  American 
Artists  was  “The  Puritan  Maiden.”  This 
was  exhibited  in  the  National  Academy  and 
captivated  artists,  critics,  and  the  ignorant 
alike,  by  the  sweet  pathetic  charm  of  the 
maiden’s  personality  and  the  skill  of  the  painter 
in  rendering  her  so  life-like.  In  the  picture 
“a  common  greyness  silvers  everything — all 
in  twilight,”  and  makes  the  darkly  overhung 
sky,  the  coldness  of  the  bleak  winter  landscape, 
the  great,  bare,  gnarled  oak  against  which  she 
is  leaning,  the  sad  loneliness  of  her  mood  as 
she  gazes  out  to  sea,  all  blend  exquisitely  into 
a  visible  and  appealing  minor  harmony.  It  is 
indeed  a  twilight  piece, — suggestive  of  suspense, 
waiting,  longing.  One  half-wonders  if  the 
solitude  and  dreariness  about  the  maiden  were 
the  outcome  of  her  gloom  that  day  or  if  her 
mood  only  reflected  nature’s.  In  musing  thus, 
one  momentarily  forgets  the  artist,  so  life-like 
and  appealing  is  his  creation;  but  if  ever  an 
artist  caught  the  yearning  mood  of  a  soul  on 
canvass,  Volk  caught  this  Puritan  maiden’s. 
After  all,  that  is  the  summum  of  art,  an  insight 
into  nature  and  an  interpretation  which  the 
human  heart  will  instinctively  understand  and 
appreciate.  That  sort  of  art  will  live.” 

Volk  has  painted  many  pictures  including 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  figures.  “Generally 
he  paints  a  bit  of  the  pine  forest,  rude  and  sol- 
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emn,  and  places  in  it  a  girl  or  boy.”  Versatile 
in  his  work,  he  portrays  equally  well  action 
or  repose.  He  uses  soft,  subdued  shades,  and 
the  most  delicate  of  neutral  tints.  There  is 
always  a  soul  in  his  pictures.  “The  Pioneer 
Mother”  reveals  the  artist’s  ethical,  poetical 
and  imaginative  powers  in  full  force. 

First  one  notices  only  the  humble  woman 
walking  along  with  her  little  child  on  one  arm 
and  a  basket  on  the  other,  but  soon  “the  calm, 
spirituelle  expression  of  happiness  on  her  face, 
the  light,  almost  ethereal,  poise  of  her  figure, 
the  sweeping  outline  of  the  windblown  cape” 
give  the  beholder  a  feeling  that  there  is  genuine 
beauty  and  truth  in  this  picture. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  Directorship  of 


Mr.  Volk,  he  has  full  opportunity  to  display 
his  ability  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  art  which 
he  does  with  the  ideal  of  the  true  artist.  He 
strives  for  the  introduction  o  more  artistic 
methods  and  a  higher  standard  of  teaching  as 
opposed  to  the  usual  mechanical  system  in  art 
institutions.  Some  of  his  notable  pictures  are 
the  following:  “Song  of  the  Pines,”  “The 
Woodland  Maid,”  “A  Winter  Walk,”  “The 
Boy  With  the  Arrow,”  “A  Colonial  Youth,” 
“Thoughts  of  Youth,”  “Accused  of  Witch¬ 
craft,”  and  “A  Belle  of  the  Colonies.”  It  has 
been  said  that  “Mr.  Volk  is  a  figure  painter 
who  relies  upon  the  subject  of  his  work  to  sug¬ 
gest  Americanism.”  And  again,  “The  spirit 
of  the  nation’s  past  and  of  its  best  hopes  for 
the  future  seems  to  be  figured  in  these  types.” 
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How  much  happier  humanity  would  be  if  work, 
instead  of  being  a  means  of  existence,  were  its  end. 
But  in  order  that  this  marvelous  change  may  come 
about  all  mankind  must  follow  the  example  of  the 
artist,  or  better  yet,  become  artists  themselves; 
for  the  word  “  artist  ”  in  its  widest  acceptation  means 
to  me  the  man  who  takes  pleasure  in  what  he  does. 
So  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  be  artists  in  all 
trades:  artist  carpenters,  happy  in  skilfully  raising 
beam  and  cornice;  artist  masons,  spreading  the 
plaster  with  pleasure;  artist  carters,  proud  of  caring 
for  their  horses  and  of  not  running  over  those  in  the 
streets.  Artists  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  might  be  marvelously  fruitful. 

Rodin. 
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May  Doings  for  Young  Gardeners 

By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 

Slate  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IN  the  spring  every  child  is  a  born 
gardener,  and  school  work  of  all 
sorts  will  become  more  vital  if  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  grow 
real  things  for  real  ends.  The  interest 
aroused  by  these  activities  may  easily 
be  made  to  function  in  oral  and  written 
language,  in  drawing  on  paper  or  black¬ 
board  as  well  as  in  the  regular  periods  for 
nature  or  science  lessons. 

I.  The  Window  Boxes 

Every  schoolroom  should  have  two  or  three 
window  boxes  for  special  uses  in  addition  to  the 
regular  boxes  for  decorative  plants.  A  good 
type  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
It  is  made  of  sheet  zinc  re-enforced  at  the  top 
with  a  wire  of  one-quarter  inch  diameter  over 
which  the  edge  of  the  zinc  is  bent.  Such  boxes 
may  be  four  inches  deep,  five  inches  wide  and 
half  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide  for  the  usual 
wide  school  windows.  They  are  easily  made 
in  any  tin  shop,  or  better,  in  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  schools.  Cover  the  outside  with  dark 
green  paint. 

Get  at  least  two  boxes  in  which  seedlings  can 
be  grown.  “  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 
Fill  with  good  garden  soil.  Set  in  a  sunny 
window  and  use  for  some  of  these  purposes. 

Sow  Tomato  seed  broadcast.  Cover  with 
half  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  When  the  seedlings 
have  two  or  three  true  leaves  let  the  pupils 
transplant  them  to  small  pots  or  shallow  boxes 
and  care  for  them  at  school  or  home  until  they 
can  set  them  in  their  home  gardens.  Dwarf 
Stone  is  a  good  variety  for  this  use.  These 
should  have  been  started  earlier,  but  even  now 
the  plants  will  mature  a  late  crop. 


Sow  Pepper  seed  in  the  same  way.  Ruby 
King  is  a  good  variety. 

Sow  Dwarf  Marigold  seed  in  the  same  way. 
These  are  especially  desirable  for  lower  grades. 

If  the  window  has  a  southern  exposure  with 
plenty  of  sunshine,  sow  Cosmos  seed.  Try 
also  Dianthus  or  Single  Pinks. 

If  you  can  get  Geranium  cuttings  insert  these 
in  the  box  to  start  plants  for  outdoor  gardens. 

II.  Home  Gardens 

The  planning  of  the  home  gardens  is  one  of 
the  most  important  activities  of  the  month. 
Most  pupils  can  have  such  a  garden  if  they 
wish  to  and  it  is  wise  in  the  school  to  encourage 
the  desire.  The  things  to  be  grown  will  depend 
largely  upon  conditions,  but  practically  every 
child  can  grow  at  least  radishes,  lettuce,  car¬ 
rots,  peas  and  beans  among  the  vegetables, 
and  nasturtiums,  sweet  peas  and  dwarf  mari¬ 
golds  among  the  flowers. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  help  the  school 
can  give  is  in  aiding  the  pupils  to  get  the  seeds 
for  planting.  The  penny  packets  sent  out  by 
the  School  Garden  Association  or  the  admirable 
collections  of  seeds  for  children’s  gardens  sent 
out  by  Burpee  and  other  seedsmen  are  easily 
obtained.  It  would  probably  be  fully  as  ad¬ 
vantageous,  however,  in  many  cases  to  buy  the 
seeds  by  the  pound  and  let  the  pupils  put  them 
up  in  packets  of  their  own  making.  In  this 
way  they  would  be  likely  to  get  more  seeds 
for  their  money  and  they  would  have  a  deep 
interest  in  their  manual  activities. 

III.  Seed-Testing  Devices 

The  testing  of  seeds  and  the  sprouting  of 
seedlings  in  seed-testing  devices  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  lines  of  indoor  gardening  this 
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month.  In  the  homes  of  many  pupils  there 
are  seeds  left  over  from  last  year  which  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  test  to  see  if  it  is  safe  to 
depend  on  them  for  planting.  It  is  also  desir¬ 
able  to  let  the  pupils  test  a  few  of  the  seeds 
bought  this  season,  to  see  if  there  are  marked 
differences  in  seeds  from  different  sources. 

Aside  from  this  it  is  worth  while  to  let  the 
pupils  become  familiar  with  the  sprouting  of 
various  seeds,  the  development  of  roots  and 


Let  each  pupil  fix  up  a  tester  of  some  sort 
and  germinate  as  many  seeds  as  possible. 
Radish,  carrot,  peas,  beans,  beets,  parsnip, 
sweet  peas,  nasturtiums — all  these  are  well 
worth  watching. 

IV.  Outdoor  Tree  Gardens 

Select  a  bit  of  ground  in  a  border  of  the 
school  yard,  preferably  in  partial  shade.  A 
piece  four  by  six  feet  will  serve  for  forty 


Sprouting  radish  seed  showing  root  hairs,  developed  in  a  seed  germinator. 


leaves  and  the  growth  of  root-hairs  that  they 
may  be  able  to  visualize  the  processes  going  on 
beneath  the  surfaces  of  their  gardens. 

Any  device  that  gives  to  seeds  moisture,  air, 
warmth,  and  darkness  will  serve  to  germinate 
them.  A  flower  pot  saucer  inverted  over  an¬ 
other  and  set  in  a  soup  plate  or  a  granite  pie 
plate  answers  very  well,  if  a  little  water  is  kept 
in  the  plate.  The  special  germinators  sold 
by  the  botanical  supply  houses  are  excellent. 
Several  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  zinc  tray 
on  a  shelf  or  table,  water  being  kept  in  the  tray. 
For  testing  corn  one  can  get  at  the  hardware 
stores  samples  of  the  Rag  Doll  Seed-Tester 
which  is  very  good.  With  one  as  a  sample 
as  many  as  may  be  desired  may  easily  be  made 
by  the  sewing  classes. 


pupils,  but  a  larger  one  is  better,  so  that  each 
pupil  may  have  room  for  a  row  of  little  trees. 
The  rows  may  be  eight  inches  apart.  Spade 
and  rake  the  soil  to  a  fine  condition.  Then 
use  in  these  ways: 

To  plant  cuttings  of  Willows,  Poplars  and 
Forsythias  as  explained  in  the  March  School 
Arts  Magazine. 

To  transplant  seedlings  of  maples,  beeches, 
oaks  and  other  trees  readily  found  along 
highways  and  even  in  the  gutters  of  city 
streets. 

To  plant  seeds  of  ashes,  apples,  maples,  elms 
and  other  trees. 

A  year  later  many  of  these  will  be  sturdy 
little  trees,  large  enough  to  transplant  to 
permanent  places  at  home  or  school. 
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V.  The  Use  of  Little  Plots 

Where  there  is  only  a  little  ground  at  the 
school  for  garden  purposes  one  of  the  best  uses 
is  to  grow  the  roots  of  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
from  seed  and  distribute  a  year  later  to  the 
home  gardens  of  the  pupils.  Dig  up  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  a  foot,  enrich  it  well  and 
get  it  fine  with  hoe  and  rake.  Then  sow  aspara¬ 
gus  seed  an  inch  deep  in  drills  a  foot  apart. 


When  the  plants  come  up  thin  to  about  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  the  thriftiest 
seedlings  to  grow.  Keep  well  hoed  and  free 
from  weeds  and  the  next  spring  you  will  have 
a  fine  lot  of  asparagus  roots  for  the  pupils  to 
start  as  permanent  beds  in  their  home  gardens. 

Rhubarb  may  be  grown  from  seed  in  the 
same  way.  Be  sure  to  discard  the  weakest 
seedlings. 
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I  admit  that  we  must  call  useful  all  that  ministers 
to  the  necessities  of  our  material  life.  As  for  me, 
I  call  useful  all  that  gives  us  happiness.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  makes  us  happier  than 
contemplation  of  dreams.  We  forget  this  too  much 
in  our  day.  The  man,  who,  with  just  a  sufficiency, 
enjoys  the  peerless  wonders  that  meet  his  eyes  and 
mind  at  every  turn;  who  rejoices  in  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  the  youth  about  him;  who  sees  in  the  ani¬ 
mals,  those  wonderfully  loving  friends,  all  their 
supple  movements  and  the  play  of  their  muscles; 
who  finds  delight  in  the  hills  and  upon  the  hillsides 
where  the  spring  spends  itself  in  green  and  flowery 
festival,  in  waves  of  incense,  in  the  murmur  of  bees, 
in  rustling  wings  and  songs  of  love;  who  feels  an 
ecstasy  as  he  watches  the  silver  ripples  which  seem 
to  smile  as  they  chase  each  other  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water;  and  can  with  renewed  enthusiasm 
each  day  watch  Apooll,  the  golden  god,  dispense  the 
clouds  which  earth  wraps  around  her, — the  man 
who  can  find  joy  in  all  this,  walks  the  earth  a  god. 

Rodin . 
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NO  SUDDEN  INSPIRATION  CAN  REPLACE  THE  LONG  TOIL  WHICH  IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  GIVE 
THE  EYES  A  TRUE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FORM  AND  OF  PROPORTION  AND  TO  RENDER  THE  HAND 
OBEDIENT  TO  THE  COMMANDS  OF  FEELING.  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  HAVE  CONSUMMATE 
TECHNIQUE  IN  ORDER  TO  HIDE  WHAT  ONE  KNOWS.  THE  GREAT  DIFFICULTY  AND  THE 
CROWN  OF  ART  IS  TO  DRAW,  TO  PAINT,  TO  WRITE  WITH  EASE  AND  SIMPLICITY.  Rodin. 


Kindergarten2 

We  hope  that  every  kindergarten  has  its  garden  well 
under  way.  Those  who  have  really  worked  in  a  garden 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  subtle  joy  of  such  close 
contact  with  growing  things.  Let  us  not  deprive  the 
children  at  this  wonderfully  impressionable  age  of  this 
joy.  It  is  the  seed-time  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
flower.  Keep  them  out  of  doors  watching,  and  listening 
to  nature  as  much  as  it  is  possible. 

A  VASE  WITH  PUSSY-WILLOWS.  Vase 
about  five  inches  high  ,  white  water  color  paper. 
Children  cut  on  outline.  Wet  the  paper  all 
over,  have  brush  very  full  of  soft  brown  color, 
and  make  splotches.  With  brown  crayon  and 
white  chalk,  arrange  the  pussy-willows.  (1.) 

WORCESTER. 

A  VASE  WITH  JONQUILS.  Children 
color  and  cut  the  flowers  and  leaves.  Paint 
paper  for  vase  variegated  colors,  i.  e.,  blues 
and  greens.  Cut  out  vase  (on  outline),  paste 
on  large  mount,  leaving  the  top  free.  Arrange 
flowers  and  leaves  in  vase.  (2.)  Worcester. 

A  FLOWERING  PLANT.  (3.)  Mount 
of  a  soft  brown.  Flower  pot,  a  darker  brown. 
Stem,  green.  Flowers,  one  inch,  red  parquet¬ 
ry  papers  folded  and  pasted  on  stem. 

WORCESTER. 

BUTTERFLIES.  Paint  a  square  of  rice 
paper  variegated  colors,  dabbling  equal  spots 
all  over  it. 

When  dry,  fold,  and  draw  half  of  butterfly 
form  (see  pattern  4)  and  cut  out.  Draw  a 


thread  through  the  wings,  knot  at  each  end 
and  hang  by  the  center  of  thread.  We  made 
three  sizes  and  hung  them  by  an  open  window 
where  they  fluttered  quite  naturally,  g.  m. 


Plate  I.  Diagrams  illustrating  kindergarten  lessons. 

A  TULIP  FRIEZE.  This  effective  frieze 
(5)  is  made  from  the  one  and  two-inch  circles 


1  The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  Department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accomplished  wit 
samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  will  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Company, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

2  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  1045  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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in  yellow  tint.  Fold  and  cut  for  the  half¬ 
circles.  Leaves  and  stem  (5J4  in.)  cut  from 
sage  green  water-color  paper.  Mounted  on 
bottle-green  construction  paper  1 1  x  28  in. 
will  allow  for  four  repetitions  of  the  design. 


Primary 

N  the  primary  grades  the  drawing  and 
design  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  school 
year  will,  of  course,  center  around  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  and  Promo- 


A  PATTERN  BOOK.  Make  a  blank  book 
of  punched  commercial  note  paper.  Into  this 
book  may  be  traced  all  patterns,  which  keeps 
them  in  compact  and  neat  form. 

FOR  COLLATERAL  PICTURES.  Get 
sheathing  paper,  found  at  hardware  store. 
Cut  into  pieces  about  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  Fold  into 
form  of  envelope.  Sew  either  side  over  and 
over  with  raffia. 


tion  Day  and  such  handicraft  as  these  may 
involve. 

STARS.  The  children  ought  to  learn  how 
to  make  an  approximately  correct  five-pointed 
star  freehand.  A  good  method  is  shown  in 
Plate  II,  at  A.  Sketch  a  circle  and  locate  by 
means  of  a  dot,  Point  1.  By  using  thumbs  and 
fingers  of  both  hands,  as  illustrated,  it  is 
possible  to  locate  the  other  four  points  of  the 
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star  at  once  with  reference  to  Point  1 .  All  the 
distances  between  the  points  should  be  equal. 
The  points  may  then  be  connected  as  indicated 
at  B.  But  every  child  should  learn  how  to 
draw  the  star  rapidly  as  shown  at  C.  Begin 
to  draw  on  A  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  and 
then  cross  it  without  removing  the  pencil  from 
the  paper. 

THE  SHIELD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  little  children  can  draw  the 
shield  to  be  used  on  language  papers,  badges, 


emphasized,  the  dove  as  the  symbol  of  peace 
should  appear  upon  the  papers  rather  than  the 
eagle  in  action.  (The  eagle  at  rest  is  all  right 
as  a  peaceful  symbol.)  Fig.  2  shows  the  dove 
as  the  symbol  of  peace  reduced  to  its  lowest 
possible  terms.  This  may  be  cut  from  paper 
or  drawn  freehand  and  colored. 

BADGES.  The  little  children  love  to  make 
real  badges  which  mean  something.  Three 
such  badges  are  given  in  Plate  II.  In  each 
case  the  construction  is  so  simple  as  to  need  no 


Plate  III.  The  flag  aa  subject  material  used  legitimately.  (1)  Pictorially.  by  James  Gherma,  VI,  Calumet, 
Mich.  (2)  Decoratively,  by  Anna  B.  Twillger,  State  Normal  Practice  School,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  (3)  Aa  the 
subject  for  a  booklet  where  the  elements  are  used  to  decorate  a  shield,  by  Albert  Benson,  VII,  Manistee,  Mich. 


or  as  seals  upon  invitation  envelopes.  The 
method  is  shown  at  Fig.  1.  Draw  lightly  an 
oblong  1  Vs"  high  by  15-16"  wide.  Mark  off 
an  oblong  Y"  wide  from  the  top,  and  another 
one,  Ya  wide,  from  the  bottom.  Mark  off 
the  strips  1-16"  wide  on  one  of  these  lines  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  shield  has 
thirteen  stripes,  white  ones  outside.  (In  the 
flag  the  red  ones  are  outside.)  The  shield  for 
a  seal  on  an  envelope  may  be  made  the  size 
given  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  red  crayon  for 
each  stripe;  blue  crayon  for  the  head  of  the 
shield.  These  dimensions  may  be  doubled 
for  use  on  language  papers  or  multiplied  by 
three  for  the  making  of  badges. 

THE  DOVE.  Inasmuch  as  in  all  of  these 
celebrations  the  blessings  of  peace  should  be 


explanation  A  single  strip  of  paper  folded 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pin  by  which  the  badge 
is  attached  is  obscured.  The  first  one  would 
be  made  by  second  grade  pupils  about  to  be 
promoted  to  third  grade.  Use  a  strip  of 
paper  2"  wide  having  a  different  color  on  one 
side  from  that  on  the  other.  The  upper  part 
of  this  paper  is  folded  over  and  lettered  with 
the  grade  number.  In  the  second  badge  the 
lap  is  folded  over  in  the  opposite  direction  so 
that,  the  color  of  the  reversed  side  of  the  paper 
shows  behind  the  owl’s  head.  The  owl  may 
be  given  any  fanciful  shape  desired  and  made 
as  decorative  as  possible  in  its  coloring.  It 
may  be  used,  of  course,  in  any  grade.  This 
badge  is  for  fifth  grade  children,  who,  on 
account  of  their  increased  wisdom  are  to  be 
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promoted  to  sixth  grade.  The  third  badge 
may  be  cut  from  pasteboard  and  gilded.  This 
is  a  badge  for  “star  pupils”  in  the  seventh 
grade  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  eighth  grade. 
The  little  triangular  lap  is  to  be  bent  backward 
on  the  dotted  line  and  a  pin  inserted  through 
the  dot  for  holding  the  badge  upon  the  cloth- 


flag  used  very  effectively  as  a  cover  design, 
the  red  and  white  stripes  emphasizing  the 
binding,  and  the  blue  field  used  as  the  main 
part  of  the  cover.  In  this  blue  field  the  thir¬ 
teen  stars  are  spotted  as  effectively  as  the 
pupil  could  arrange  them.  The  third  illus¬ 
tration  is  the  cover  of  a  booklet  giving  the 


Plate  IV.  Designs  for  Indian  rugs,  by  Naomi,  Noble,  Frank,  and  Verla,  third  grade  children,  Pueblo,  Col. 
Designs  for  table  mats,  by  Prudence,  Elizabeth,  and  Dorothy,  third  grade  children,  Lowell  School,  Fresno,  Cal 


ing.  Re-enforce  the  junction  of  star  and 
shield  by  means  of  narrow  strips  of  pasteboard 
glued  to  the  back. 

THE  FLAG.  Teachers  should  make  sharp 
discrimination  between  the  use  of  the  flag  pic- 
torially  and  decoratively.  Plate  III  illus¬ 
trates  this  point.  The  first  illustration  in  this 
Plate  shows  an  unusually  excellent  picture  of 
the  flag.  Used  in  this  way  it  is  a  good  subject 
for  freehand  representation  in  color.  The 
second  illustration  shows  the  elements  of  the 


history  of  the  various  forms  through  which 
the  flag  has  passed.  The  shield  is  used  on  the 
cover  because  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
flag,  historically. 

VACATION  WORK.  During  the  latter 
weeks  in  school  it  is  well  to  spend  a  little  time 
directing  the  pupils  along  lines  which  may 
occupy  some  of  their  rainy  days  during  the 
coming  long  vacation.  Miss  Elsie  L.  Bow¬ 
man,  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  has  her  children 
make  designs  for  rugs  involving  Indian  motifs, 
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Plate  V.  A  Pompeiian  altar  decorated  with 
the  olive  in  relief,  and  three  classic  borders 
having  the  olive  as  motif.  From  Muerer’s 
Origin  of  Ornament.  The  border  design  was 
drawn  for  the  Chautauguan  by  James  Hall 
with  the  mountain  laurel  as  motif. 
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— rugs  that  may  be  woven  on  little  hand  looms. 
Four  of  the  many  beautiful  designs  that  she 
has  been  able  to  secure  are  shown  in  Plate  IV. 
The  lower  part  of  Plate  IV  gives  three  of  the 


Grammar 

N  the  grammar  grades  the  drawing  and  hand¬ 
icraft  may  also  be  related  to  the  festivals, 
the  closing  of  school  and  the  coming  of  the  long 


Plate  VI.  Olive  elements  reduced  to  lowest  terms  and  used  decoratively.  Sketches  by  Mr.  Bailey. 


odd  and  thoroughly  childish,  charming  designs 
made  by  third  grade  children  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Isabel  Hurd.  These  were  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  Miss  Hannah  C.  Bynon,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Drawing,  Fresno,  California.  Each 
of  these  children  first  made  one  of  these  little 
mats,  and  then  embroidered  a  guest  towel. 
They  were  thus  given  a  type  of  work  that  they 
could  extend  indefinitely  at  home. 


vacation.  Beginning  with  Peace  Day  (May 
18th),  the  glories  of  peace  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  through  the  Memorial  Day  and  Flag 
Day  (June  14)  celebration,  and  by  anticipa¬ 
tion,  through  Independence  Day. 

THE  OLIVE:  SYMBOL  OF  PEACE. 
From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  the  olive  has  been 
used  as  the  symbol  of  peace  and  it  is  well  for 
the  pupils  to  know  something  of  the  tree  itself 
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and  of  its  history  in  relation  to  art  and  deco¬ 
ration.  In  some  parts  of  our  country  sprays 
of  olive  may  be  drawn  from  the  object,  but 
almost  everywhere  the  olive  will  have  to  be 


below  in  the  same  Plate.  The  border  of  the 
page  is  based  on  a  classic  olive  pattern  but  has 
the  laurel  as  motif, — the  laurel  which  many 
think  should  be  the  national  flower  of  the 


Plate  VII.  A  beautiful  hot  dish  mat  not  beyond  the  powers  of  primary  children. 


studied  second-hand.  Plate  V  shows  a  sculp¬ 
tured  representation  of  the  olive  of  unusual 
beauty.  It  is  taken  from  Meurer’s  book  on 
The  Origin  of  Ornament,  and  is  reproduced  from 
an  altar  found  at  Pompeii.  Not  often  is  the 
realistic  and  the  decorative  so  admirably  com¬ 
bined.  Three  examples  of  the  decorative  use 
of  the  olive  in  classic  border  patterns  are  given 


United  States.  This  border  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  James  Hall  for  the  Chautauquan.  Plate 
VI  shows  conventional  details  of  the  olive, 
singly  and  combined  to  produce  decorative 
spots.  The  use  of  the  olive  as  the  motif  should 
be  encouraged  in  connection  with  all  school 
drawing  and  design  related  to  the  four  patri¬ 
otic  festivals. 
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PRE-VACATIONAL  WORK.  The  results 
produced  during  the  last  month  of  the  year 
should  be  the  best  of  all,  for  they  should  reflect 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  the  pupils  have 
been  able  to  accumulate.  But  even  better 
results  may  be  secured  during  vacation!  If 
the  children  are  given  a  loving  nudge  in  the 
right  direction  they  will  go  on  working  at 
home,  by  themselves,  with  longer  periods 
purged  from  electric  signals.  Here  follows 
pre-vacational  projects  that  have  proved  their 
value: 

WEAVING 
By  Bernice  Bickford 

Grade  Teacher,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

The  mat  shown  in  Plate  VII  is  knotted  in 
white  and  used  as  a  hot-dish  mat.  When 
knotted  in  colors,  it  is  more  suitable  for  living 
room  or  library.  The  making  of  this  mat  gives 
training  in  weaving,  winding,  and  knotting. 
This  frame  or  loom,  which  was  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  made  by  the  boys  of  the  school,3  is  light 
yet  firm,  and  may  be  used  many  times.  The 
size  illustrated  is  10  inches  square  and  requires 
one  and  one-half  balls  of  No.  12  knitting  cot¬ 
ton. 

Begin  at  the  corner  marked  1;  tie  thread, 
and  hold  the  frame  by  this  comer.  Wind  the 
thread,  seven  times,  round  the  frame  in  first 
pair  of  grooves.  Pass  the  ball  round  the  top 
of  the  frame  to  carry  thread  to  second  groove, 
then  round  the  frame  seven  times  in  the  second 
pair  of  grooves.  Continue  until  seven  rounds 
have  been  wrapped  in  each  pair  across  the 
frame  from  1  to  2. 

Turn  the  frame  and  hold  by  corner  2.  Wind 
fourteen  times  round  the  frame  in  first  pair  of 
grooves.  Pass  the  thread  through  under  the 
top,  forming  a  loop,  pass  the  ball  through  this 
loop  and  bring  the  thread  to  the  second  pair 
of  grooves.  Wind  fourteen  times  and  con¬ 
tinue  across  frame  from  2  to  3.  Turn  frame 
and  hold  by  corner  3.  Wind  the  thread  seven 
times  in  each  pair  of  grooves  as  in  the  begin- 
ning,  but  pass  the  thread  as  on  the  second 
side.  Fasten  thread  at  corner  4. 

The  winding  by  seven,  then  fourteen,  then 
seven  forms  a  weaving. 


Thread  a  bodkin  and  begin  to  tie  or  knot  at 
comer  1.  Use  the  same  knot  as  in  drawn 
work,  and  tie  diagonally  across  the  mat  two 
ways,  forming  a  crossing  of  the  knotting 
threads  at  each  crossing  of  the  mat  threads. 

When  tying  is  finished,  cut  the  fringe  on  two 
sides  of  frame  with  a  sharp  knife;  the  remain¬ 
ing  edges  can  be  cut  with  scissors. 

STENCILLING 
By  Annie  Smith 

Director  of  Art,  Central  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla. 

Stencil  patterns  can  be  made  from  ordinary 
drawing  paper  cut  to  size  desired.  The  cut¬ 
out  stencil  patterns  are  to  be  dipped  into 
melted  parowax,  the  patterns  are  to  be  held 
in  hands  of  workers  until  wax  has  hardened. 

The  article  to  be  stencilled  is  to  be  made 
ready  by  placing  it  over  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  and  pinning  securely  to  cardboard. 
Guide  lines  for  correct  placing  of  pattern  are 
to  be  drawn  on  cloth  with  white  chalk.  Pat¬ 
tern  is  to  be  pinned  in  place. 

Oil  paints  can  be  thinned  with  turpentine 
or  with  gasoline.4  A  pad  is  to  be  used  to  put 
the  color  on  the  cloth  and  is  to  be  made  from 
a  small  square  of  muslin  filled  with  cotton  and 
tied  with  thread.  (A,  Plate  VIII.)  The  pad 
should  be  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  If  more 
than  one  color  is  to  be  used  other  pads  should 
be  made,  one  for  each. 

To  stencil  an  article,  the  pad  should  be 
dipped  into  the  thinned  color,  and  color  padded 
onto  the  cloth  over  the  cut-out  parts  of  the 
pattern.  One  color  can  be  worked  over  an¬ 
other  and  can  be  graded  from  fight  to  dark. 
Articles  that  have  been  stencilled  should  be 
pressed  under  a  dampened  cloth  with  a  hot 
iron. 

There  are  many  articles  that  can  be  sten¬ 
cilled  by  the  average  boy  or  girl,  from  materials 
such  as  unbleached  muslin,  linens,  or  crash. 
Scrub  rags  make  good  covers  for  porch  pillows, 
as  effective  as  those  made  of  monk’s  cloth. 
Articles  that  can  be  stencilled  are  as  follows: 
hand-bags,  aprons,  laundry  bags,  iron  holders, 
magazine  covers,  hat-bands,  Boy  Scout  pen¬ 
nants,  and  tennis  racquet  covers. 


s  The  Milton  Bradley  Company  are  agents  for  frames  of  this  kind. 

4  One  tube  of  oil  paint  will  furnish  color  for  a  class  of  thirty  pupils.  The  colors  are  to  be  thinned  with  turpentine 
or  gasoline  and  passed  by  teacher  to  pupils  in  very  small  quantities.  Colors  can  be  placed  in  lids  of  water  color  boxes. 
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Plate  VIII.  The  pad  for  pouncing  and  several  stencilled  articles:  (I)  A  tissue-paper  cap  with  col¬ 
ored  crayons  used  through  the  stencil.  (2)  A  table  mat  showing  how  the  quarter  stencil  is  held  in 
position  by  means  of  thumb  tacks.  (3)  Stencil  pattern  on  scrub  cloth.  (4)  A  stencil  pattern  on  silk. 


Third,  Grade  Problem:  Book-marks  can  be 
cut  from  book-binder’s  linen  or  from  shoe-lace 
ribbon.  Patterns  can  be  stencilled  on  book¬ 
marks  in  water  color. 

Fourth  Grade  Problem:  Table  mats  can  be 
made  by  pupils  from  unbleached  muslin  or 
from  stencillex  at  the  cost  of  one  cent  per 
pupil.  See  Plate  IX. 


Fifth  Grade  Problem:  Iron  holders  to  be 
made  from  unbleached  muslin,  can  be  sten¬ 
cilled  in  oil  colors.  Asbestos  cloth  can  be  used 
as  filling.  The  cost  of  holders  for  pupil  will 
be  five  cents  each. 

Sixth  Grade  Problem:  Porch  pillow  covers 
made  from  linen-color  loosely-woven  dust 
cloths  are  practical  projects.  Outdoor  motifs 
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Plate  IX.  Table  mate,  a  bag,  and  holder,  by  grammar  school  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  Smith. 
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such  as  birds  or  trees  worked  out  in  purely 
decorative  designs  can  be  applied  to  these 
covers  by  use  of  the  stencil.  Table  runners 
can  be  made  of  cotton  crash  at  the  cost  of 
seven  cents  per  yard;  or  of  linen  crash  at  ten 
cents  per  yard. 

SEWING 

By  Elsie  M.  Diefendorf 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Arts,  Roselle,  N.  J . 

Model  I.  Before  learning  to  sew,  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  something  concerning  the 


For  the  first  work,  have  the  children  measure 
and  cut  a  sheet  of  paper  2y  x  7".  Rule  a 
light  horizontal  line  y  below  the  upper  7" 
edge  of  this  paper.  Beginning  y  from  the 
end  of  this  line  draw  a  series  of  dashes  freehand 
on  the  line  ]//  long  and  y  apart.  These 
represent  even  basting  stitches.  Rule  a  light 
center  line  on  the  paper.  Upon  this  line  start¬ 
ing  Y/  from  the  left  edge  of  the  paper,  draw 
freehand  a  second  row  of  dashes,  this  time 
y  long  and  y  space  between  them.  These 
represent  uneven  basting.  A  half  an  inch  from 
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Plate  X.  The  first,  second,  and  third  models  for  beginners  in  sewing,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Diefendorf. 


implements  with  which  they  are  to  work. 
Previous  to  the  .first  lesson  the  children  should 
be  asked  to  bring:  1,  A  pair  of  sharp  pointed 
scissors,  steel  ones  are  best  for  cutting  small 
pieces  and  for  ripping.  (The  points  should  be 
put  into  a  cork  to  avoid  accident);  2,  a  tape 
measure;  3,  a  spool  of  red  thread,  No.  60  (red 
is  used  that  the  stitches  may  be  more  readily 
seen;  all  practice  work  should  be  done  in  this 
color),  white  thread,  No.  70,  a  paper  of  needles, 
No.  9,  Sharps;  4,  a  thimble. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  one  of  explanation. 
Plenty  of  time  should  be  spent  on  the  study 
of  the  tape  measure  so  that  later  there  will  be 
no  question  as  to  the  whole  or  any  fraction  of 
a  yard.  Have  the  children  do  the  talking 
whenever  possible.  They  should  teach  one 
another;  it  adds  to  the  interest. 


the  lower  edge  of  the  paper,  rule  a  third  light 
line.  Upon  this  line,  beginning  y  from  the 
left  edge  of  the  paper,  make  a  third  row  of 
dashes,  this  time  very  short  with  small  equal 
spaces  between  them.  This  time  to  represent 
running  stitches. 

When  all  this  has  been  pictured  on  paper, 
the  actual  sewing  should  be  started.  The 
problem  should  be  worked  out  on  unbleached 
muslin  with  red  thread.  Do  not  use  a  knot 
unless  it  can  be  hidden.  As  in  this  case  it  can 
be  hidden,  a  few  short  stitches  should  be  taken 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  ip  which  they  are  to  sew, 
to  secure  the  end  of  the  thread.  When  the 
row  of  stitches  is  completed,  fasten  the  other 
end  of  the  thread  in  a  similar  way.  Write 
name,  grade,  and  “Model  I”  on  a  small  piece 
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Plate  XI.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  prominent  in  the  practical  applications 
of  its  designs  for  objects  having  altruistic  value.  The  children  make  not  only 
bibs  like  these  but  embroidered  bedspreads  and  clothing  of  various  kinds  for 
the  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  destitute  homes  of  the  city.  This  work  has 
been  done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eva  E.  Struble  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


mxxx® 


of  paper,  and  attach  this  by  sewing  to  the 
piece  of  cloth,  thus  finishing  the  problem. 

Model  II.  Materials:  A  piece  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  2%"  x  7",  and  red  thread. 
Subject:  Overcasting,  back-stitch,  and  stitch¬ 
ing  stitch,  also  a  review  of  running  stitch. 

After  the  needle  has  been  threaded  with  red 
thread,  fasten  the  thread,  at  one  comer  of  the 
piece  of  cloth  with  a  few  running  stitches,  thus 
avoiding  a  knot.  Holding  the  needle  in  a 
slanting  position  put  it  through  the  cloth  a 
short  distance  in  from  the  edge;  draw  the 


thread  over  the  edge  and  bring  the  needle 
through  again  three  or  four  threads  to  the 
left.  Repeat  until  the  four  edges  of  model 
have  been  overcast. 

Measure  lA!'  from  top  (long  edge).  Here 
make  a  row  of  running  stitches.  (In  measuring 
mark  with  pins  rather  than  with  pencil.) 

Find  the  center  of  the  cloth  and  there  put 
in  a  row  of  back  stitches.  Fasten  thread 
without  knot  and  make  the  running  stitch, 
leaving  a  space  on  the  under  side  twice  as  long 
as  the  stitch.  Then  on  the  right  side  go  back 
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A  BUTTERFLY  PATTERN  FOR  A  SCRIM  CURTAIN 
The  original  was  drawn  with  a  single  color  of  crayon  on  ordinary  manila  drawing  paper.  On 
white  paper  the  result  would  have  been  a  Monochromatic  Harmony — owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  yellow  tone  of  the  paper  the  result  is  an  Analogous  Harmony. 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Binney  &  Smith,  Makers  of  Gold  Medal  Crayon*,  New  York 
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Plate  XII.  A  few  of  the  sketches  showing  the  elementary  work  in 
millinery  under  the  direction  of  MissJjrace  S.  Parsons  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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half  the  space  to  form  the  next  stitch,  each 
time  leaving  a  space  twice  the  length  of  stitch. 
This  will  make  a  stitch  which  looks  the  same 
as  the  running  stitch  on  right  side  but  with 
stitches  twice  as  long  on  the  wrong  side. 
Fasten  the  thread  by  running  a  few  stitches 
back. 

The  third  row  of  stitches  for  this  model, 
made  Yi  from  the  lower  edge,  are  called  stitch¬ 
ing  stitches.  These  stitches  resemble  machine 
stitching  on  the  right  side.  Fasten  as  before. 
Make  the  running  stitch  (leaving  the  space 
twice  as  long  as  the  stitch  on  the  under  side), 
then  go  back  to  where  the  first  stitch  ended. 
This  will  bring  the  stitches  together  on  the 
right  side  with  a  longer  stitch  on  the  under 
side.  Fasten  the  thread  as  before.  Write 
name,  grade,  and  “Model  II”  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper  and  baste  it  on  at  one  end  of  the 
finished  model,  as  before.  The  time  required 
for  this  model  is  usually  two  lessons. 

Model  III.  Materials:  Bleached  muslin, 
two  pieces,  each  2)4'  x  7",  and  white  thread, 
No.  70. 

One  of  the  longer  edges  of  each  piece  should 
be  turned  down  H"  and  the  two  pieces  basted 
together  with  the  turned  edges  inside.  Start¬ 
ing  at  the  right  side, overhand  the  basted  edges 
using  white  thread,  No.  70.  Stitches  should 
be  very  fine  and  very  close  together.6  This 
model  may  be  worked  out  more  easily  if  sel¬ 
vage  edges  can  be  overhanded  together.  Be¬ 
gin  and  end  the  overhanding  stitches  by  sewing 
two  stitches  in  the  same  place.  Remove  the 
basting  and  lay  the  sewing  flat  with  the  thumb 
nail. 

Later  this  problem  may  be  taken  up  with 
great  profit  in  overhanding  striped  or  plaid 
material  taking  great  care  to  match  the  stripes. 

When  the  two  piecps  have  been  overhanded 
together,  the  four  edges  are  to  be  turned  J4" 
over  on  the  wrong  side,  then  over,  for  a 
one-fourth  inch  hem.  These  edges  should  be 
basted  before  hemming.  Begin  at  a  right 
hand  hem,  make  the  stitches  show  their  slant 
on  the  right  side  of  the  material.  When  the 
hemming  is  finished,  overhand  the  corners,  and 
do  not  let  any  ends  show.  The  overhanding 
may  be  done  before  hemming  if  there  is  any 


danger  that  the  edges  will  not  meet.  Remove 
the  basting  and  mark  “Model  III.” 

EMBROIDERY 

By  Eva  E.  Struble 

Supervisor  of  Art,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  have  shipped  today  the  mounts  you  de¬ 
sired,  illustrating  a  little  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  Newark  as  we  try  to  develop  in  our 
public  schools  an  art  appreciation  of  line, 
mass  and  color.  Below  the  high  school,  lessons 
are  given  by  the  grade  teacher.  All  designs 
are  made  for  practical  use  in  each  grade  and 
the  laws  of  composition  are  emphasized  at 
every  possible  moment.  The  fifth  year  chart 
(the  one  shown  as  Plate  XI)  shows  lessons  in 
space  division  with  conventional  forms  and 
geometric  units  used  as  units  of  design  for  the 
decoration  of  bibs.  These  bibs,  made  by 
fifth  grade  children,  are  given  to  the  homes  for 
orphaned  children.  New  York  City.  The 
designs  are  worked  out  on  squared  paper,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cloth  and  finished  in  line  stitch, 
chain  stitch,  and  solid  embroidery. 

MILLINERY 
By  Grace  S.  Parsons 

School  No.  6,  Albany  N.  Y . 

The  class  whose  work  is  shown  as  Plate  XII 
was  made  up  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls 
who  are  spending  the  major  part  of  two  years 
in  millinery.  Our  present  aim  is  to  teach 
them  to  observe  keenly  and  to  sketch  rapidly 
and  accurately  what  they  see.  We  begin 
with  simple  shapes  of  untrimmed  hats  (A) 
showing  the  buckram  and  sketching  many 
views  of  the  same  hat.  We  next  sketch  hats 
with  simplest  possible  trimming  (B).  When 
we  come  to  the  more  difficult  trimmings  such 
as  feathers,  fancies,  bows,  etc.,  we  take  the 
best  millinery  magazines  and  study  how  artists 
illustrate  these  things.  We  cut  the  pictures 
out  and  mount  them  on  small  cards  and  let 
each  girl  copy  several  different  styles,  very 
often  enlarging  so  that  they  have  to  study  pro¬ 
portion  as  well  as  technique  (C).  We  then 
sketch  direct  from  the  object,  a  feather,  a  bow, 
etc.  (D).  We  now  get  pictures  of  trimmed  hats 
and  have  the  girls  enlarge  these  with  special 


6  Explain  the  difference  between  overcasting  and  overhanding.  In  overhanding  the  needle  should  be  put  in 
straight  toward  the  person  sewing  and  but  a  few  threads  in  from  the  edge. 
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Plate  XIII.  A  design  for  the  cover  of  a  dedica¬ 
tion  program,  the  co-operative  work  of  two  boys 
in  the  Rindge  Technical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


reference  to  technique  (E).  In  rapid  sketch¬ 
ing,  we  fix  a  time  limit  .giving  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes  to  a  hat,  according  to  its  complexity. 
We  encourage  the  girls  to  make  many  such 
sketches  of  hats  seen  in  the  windows  or  upon 
people  and  to  accompany  the  sketches  with 
a  written  description  of  the  materials.  We 
attempt  nothing  original  the  first  year  but  we 
study  color  and  discuss  harmonies  of  color, 
textures,  combinations  of  materials,  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  styles  to  people,  etc.  We  try  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  three  things:  (1)  Practical 
use  in  the  trade;  (2)  broadening  the  individual 
outlook;  (3)  developing  ability  through  experi¬ 
ence. 

High  School — Freehand 

/GRADUATION  and  the  various  subsidiary 
functions  monopolize  the  last  weeks  to 
such  an  extent  that  drawing  and  handicraft 


go  by  default  unless  they  are  made  vital, 
necessitated  by  the  events  themselves.  Wise 
teachers  can  usually  manage  the  situation. 

PROGRAM  COVERS.  The  year-end  func¬ 
tions  usually  offer  ample  opportunities  for 
design  in  connection  with  printing.  Plate 
XIII  will  serve  as  a  typical  illustration.  This, 
a  design  by  Stephen  W.  O’Leary  and  Victor 
Davidson  (who  did  the  lettering)  both  of  the 
Rindge  Technical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
was  used  upon  the  cover  of  a  program  printed 
by  the  boys  of  the  printing  department  of 
that  school. 

PAGE  ORNAMENTS.  These  offer  a 
chance  for  pictorial  as  well  as  decorative  design. 
In  some  of  the  technical  high  schools,  the 
Rindge,  for  example,  the  boys  are  not  only 
reproducing  designs  by  photo-engraving  but 
by  wood  engraving.  The  little  block  from 
which  Plate  XIV  was  printed  was  designed, 
drawn,  and  cut  by  a  boy  in  the  Rindge  school. 
The  wood  used  was  maple.  Of  this  work 
Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  head  master,  says: 
“We  regard  it  as  an  excellent  means  of  rec¬ 
reation,  as  a  practical  application  of  our  free¬ 
hand  drawing  and  design,  and  as  an  interesting 
step  in  our  attempt  to  teach  illustrating.” 

COLOR  SCHEMES.  Plate  XV  shows  how 
Miss  J.  E.  Baker  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  her  pupils  practice 
in  making  pleasing  combinations  of  color. 
Six  hats  out  of  thirteen,  colored  by  each  pupil 
in  the  class  to  exemplify  as  many  different 
harmonies  of  color,  are  reproduced,  alas,  in 


Plate  XIV.  An  example  of  the  wood  engraving 
which  is  being  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Rindge  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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]  late  X\ .  A  hint  of  the  practical  applications  of  color  to  dress  as  worked  out  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C„  under  the  direction  of  Miss  J.  E.  Baker. 
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black  and  white  only;  and  two  out  of  a  series 
of  ten  coats.  The  boys  were  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  series  of  thirteen  schemes  of  color  for 
shirt  and  tie.  Hektographed  outlines  were 
furnished  for  these  color  studies. 

COSTUMES.  If  the  graduating  class  gives 
a  costume  party,  tableaux,  or  dramatizes  any- 


High  School — Mechanical 

CTAGE  PROPERTIES.  In  connection 
with  the  year-end  functions  the  mechan¬ 
ical  classes  frequently  find  problems  enough 
to  keep  them  busy.  The  small  amount  of  time 
at  disposal,  the  cost  of  extensive  trappings, 
and  the  comparative  inexperience  of  the  work- 


Plate  XVI.  A  scene  from  a  fifteenth  century  masque,  “The  Triumphs  of  Science, 
Death  and  Love,”  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence. 


thing,  unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  drawing,  design  and  color  present 
themselves.  Last  May  the  students  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  presented  a 
Fifteenth  Century  Masque  entitled  “The  Tri¬ 
umphs  of  Science,  Death  and  Love,”  written 
by  Mr.  George  Boas.  A  scene  from  this 
masque  is  shown  as  Plate  XVI.  Even  this 
glimpse  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  comment  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Radeke,  a  trustee  of  the  school, 
through  whose  courtesy  we  have  the  Plate: 
“The  Masque  was  really  remarkably  well 
written  as  well  as  beautiful  to  the  eye.” 


ers,  are  sufficient,  usually,  to  insure  a  com¬ 
mendable  restraint  and  simplicity  in  the 
scenery  and  other  accessories.  A  glance  at 
such  designs  for  interiors  as  those  shown  as 
Plate  XVII  will  do  no  harm,  however,  to  en¬ 
force  the  lesson  that  the  principles  of  good 
design  are  not  to  be  left  behind,  even  in  eva¬ 
nescent  art.  The  four  walls  shown  in  the  Plate 
were  designed  by  students  in  the  Royal  Hun¬ 
garian  School  of  Art,  Buda  Pest. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTIES.  The  equipment 
required  for  another  school  year  should  be 
carefully  forecast,  and  the  necessary  prelim- 
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Plate  XVII.  Designs  for  the  four'wallsjrf  a  room,  by  pupils  in  the  Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Art,  Buda  Pest. 
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Plate  XIX.  An  unusually  fine  example  of  pen  technique  in  architectural  drawing, 
by  Paul  C.  Dunham,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Building  Progress. 
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Plate  XVIII.  A  clothes-horse  model  stand 
from  England,  inexpensive  and  convenient. 


inary  steps  taken  for  securing  it.  Schools 
whose  funds  are  not  unlimited,  schools  which 
give  their  pupils  a  chance  to  learn  by  making 
their  own  equipment  will  welcome  this  sug¬ 
gestion  from  England: 

Dear  Sib: 

You  solicit  “  Good  Ideas  From  Everywhere.  ”  How 
does  the  enclosed  photograph  of  a  device  of  mine  strike 
you?  (Plate  XVIII.)  What  we  over  here  call  a  clothes- 
horse,  with  its  sections  set  at  right  angles  and  a  board 
laid  across  and  held  in  position  by  fillets  underneath 
gripping  the  rails.  It  has  the  merits  of  cheapness,  light¬ 
ness,  stability,  and  shutting  up  flat  when  not  required. 
The  “horse”  alone  is  an  excellent  perspective  model. 
I  had  the  photo  taken  before  I  had  cut  six  inches  off  the 
legs  and  brought  the  shelf  to  a  nice  useful  level.  I  take 
it  it  is  obvious  that  where  there  is  a  good  stretch  of  light, 
groups  or  objects  can  be  arranged  on  each  side  and  the 


Plate  XX.  Two  sketches  reproduced  from  costume  design  sheets 
by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Mary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute. 
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Plate  XXI.  A  typical  sheet  containing  a  design  for  a  collar,  and  clippings  from  two  other 
sheets  showing  collars  with  continuous  line  borders,  by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hyde. 


cardboard  or  paper  pinned  on  the  top  rail  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  as  required.  If  wooden  angles  are  used  for  aetting 
groups  in,  these  can  be  placed  on  the  shelf  and  a  second 
board  can  be  fixed  on  the  lower  rails  and  groups  not  in 
use  transferred  to  this  to  give  place  for  others.  I  am 
making  use  of  two  of  these  in  the  Art  Room  at  the 
Brighton  Avenue  and  Sussex  Grammar  School  here. 

Yours  truly,  G.  Herbert  Hooper. 

FINAL  SHEETS.  -The  last  drawings  pro¬ 
duced  should  be  the  best  in  every  respect. 
Whatever  the  subject,  the  arrangement  of 
the  sheet,  the  graphic  technique  and  the  letter¬ 
ing  should  be  the  very  finest  of  which  the  pupil 
is  capable.  As  an  illustration  of  excellence 
in  these  particulars,  study  Plate  XIX.  This 
is  here  reproduced  from  Building  Progress, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  The 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  The  design,  by  Paul  C.  Dunham  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  received  a  mention  in  a  recent 
prize  competition  held  by  Building  Progress. 
Every  detail  of  this  Plate  is  worth  close  obser¬ 
vation.  One  does  not  often  see  such  admirable 
architectural  rendering  in  pen  and  ink. 


Technical  and  Vocational 

DRESS  DESIGN 
By  Mary  B.  Hyde 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Pratt  Institute 

IV 

The  first  installment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the 
February  number,  the  second  in  the  March  number,  the 
the  third  in  the  April  number,  1914.  The  fifth  will 
appear  in  the  June  number. 

Lesson  VIII 

(1)  A  lesson  on  Historic  Costume,  students 
having  looked  up  the  subject  in  Two  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Costume  in  America,  Alice  M. 
Earle,  and  Historic  Dress  in  America,  Mc¬ 
Clellan. 

(2)  A  sketch  is  made  in  thirty  minutes  sug¬ 
gesting  an  historic  period  between  1830 
and  1860.  See  Plate  XX. 

(3)  A  talk  upon  “Evolution  in  Costume,”  in 
the  last  century,  illustrated. 
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Plate  XXII.  Studies  in  line  and  continuous  line  borders,  reproduced  from  Nas  Smer. 
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Plate  XXIII.  Not  often  does  one  see  in  an  exhibit  a  higher  average  of  excellence  maintained  in 
pupils’  work  than  in  this  exhibit  from  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Fred  M.  Watts,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Plate  XXI\  .  Mr.  Watts  was  able  to  secure  from  his  pupils,  work  in  almost  any  me¬ 
dium  which  had  a  certain  distinction  in  design  and  remarkable  excellence  of  technique. 
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Plate  XXV*  Instruction  sheets  for  pupils.  Originals  on  tracing  cloth  for  making  of  blue  prints. \  By  Fred  M.  Watts. 
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Lesson  IX 

(1)  The  pattern  for  a  collar  is  cut  from  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  and  made  to  meet  an  individ¬ 
ual  need. 

(2)  The  decoration  is  a  continuous  line  border 
rendered  in  white  on  Japanese  paper,  or 


School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fred  M.  Watts,  whose  recent  death 
has  impoverished  the  teaching  force  not  only 
of  Springfield  but  of  the  United  States.  An 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Watts  and  his  work  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  School 


Plate  XXVI.  A  general  view  of  the  military  camp  and  a  closer  view  of  a  part  of  it,  from  the 
original  worked  out  by  sixth  grade  pupils,  Beverly,  Mass.,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Lefavour,  teacher. 


color  on  tinted  paper.  See  Plate  XXI. 
The  Editor  has  added  Plate  XXII  reproduced 
from  Nas  Smer  to  furnish  additional  hints 
for  continuous  fine  borders. 

HANDICRAFT 

A  Glimpse  at  Some  Good  Wohk 
By  Fred  M.  Watts 

Plates  XXIII  and  XXIV  show  a  little  of 
the  excellent  work  in  leather,  clay,  textile,  and 
metal, doneby  the  pupils  of  the  Technical  High 


Arts  Magazine.  One  secret  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  success  of  Mr.  Watts  as  a  teacher  was 
his  preparedness.  He  always  knew  before¬ 
hand  not  only  what  he  was  to  do  but  what  his 
pupils  were  likely  to  do,  and  entered  his  class¬ 
room  for  a  lesson,  with  victory  assured.  Plate 
XXV  gives  a  hint  of  this  thoroughness,  and 
also  of  an  equally  important  fact,  that  Mr. 
Watts  lived  his  esthetic  religion  before  his 
pupils.  His  outlines,  his  sheets  of  suggestions 
did  not  contradict  all  his  principles  of  art. 
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Plate  XXVII.  Patterns  for  horses  and  soldiers  for  the  military  camp. 
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Miscellaneous 

A  MILITARY  CAMP 
By  L.  Helen  Sargent 

Supervisor  of  Drawing ,  Beverly ,  Mass. 

THE  CALL  of  the  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum  appeals  to  us  all,  and  every  live 
American  boy  responds  with  unrivalled  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  all  subjects  pertaining  to  military  life. 
The  interest  and  vigor  with  which  the  boys 
attacked  this  project,  Plate  XXVI,  made 
it  valuable  not  only  as  a  manual  training  prob¬ 
lem  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hand,  but 
it  also  offered  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
teach  the  importance  of  our  army  and  the 
duties  of  a  soldier. 

Although  our  coping  saw  and  knife  work  pre¬ 
cedes  an  organized  course  in  bench  work,  this 
is,  perhaps,  a  particularly  good  problem  for 
schools  in  which  no  woodwork  is  taught,  for 
only  a  few  inexpensive  tools  are  required.6 

The  patterns  of  the  soldiers  and  horses, 
Plate  XXVII,  should  be  cut  from  heavy  card¬ 
board  and  accurately  traced  on  the  wood  with 
a  sharp  pencil.  In  placing  the  pattern  on  the 
wood,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
pattern  run  with  the  grain  as  far  as  possible, 
rather  than  across  it;  this  will  make  the  model 
more  durable. 

THE  SOLDIER 

The  soldier  is  made  in  five  parts.  After  the  parts  are 
carefully  cut  out  and  sandpapered,  the  face, buttons,  belt, 
and  insignia  on  sleeve  designating  the  rank,  should  be 
drawn  in  lead  pencil.  Before  the  parts  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether,  the  soldier  should  be  painted.  Oil  or  water 
color  may  be  used.  The  soldier  wears  a  blue  uniform 
with  gilt  buttons  and  black  belt  and  riding  boots.  The 
handle  of  the  gun  is  colored  brown  and  the  barrel  black. 
In  fastening  the  parts  together  one  bank  pin  will  be 
sufficient  to  fasten  both  arms  to  the  body  and  one  pin 
for  the  legs.  A  pin  is  used  to  fasten  the  gun  to  the  hand. 
The  parts  are  placed  in  position,  a  tiny  hole  made  with 
the  brad  awl,  and  the  pin  driven  through.  With  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  pliers  the  pin  is  cut  so  that  only  >4* 
projects,  and  the  twist  pliers  are  then  used  to  bend  back 
the  pin.  The  body  is  then  placed  on  an  iron  and  the 
hook  hammered  into  the  wood. 


THE  HORSE 

The  horse  is  made  in  ten  parts.  After  the  parts  are 
carefully  cut  out  and  sandpapered,  the  bridle,  blanket, 
nd  face  of  horse  should  be  drawn  in  pencil  and  the  partas 
painted.  The  horse  is  brown,  the  blanket  army  blue, 
and  the  bridle,  tail,  mane  and  hoofs  are  black.  In 
fastening  the  parts  together  the  head  and  tail  are  placed 
between  the  two  body  sections,  and  the  legs  are  fastened 
on  the  outside.  The  front  leg  is  jointed  at  the  knee. 
The  reins  are  narrow  leather  thongs  fastened  to  the 
horse’s  mouth.  Small  pieces  of  plastercine  attached 
to  one  front  and  one  hind  foot  of  the  horse  make  an 
excellent  standard,  although  a  wooden  standard  may  be 
used. 

OFFICERS’  TENT. 

The  tent-making  forms  an  admirable  problem  for  the 
girls  in  the  sewing  class,  and  they  take  great  delight  in 
having  some  part  in  the  making  of  the  military  pageant. 
See  Plate  XXVIII.  The  officers’  tent  has  a  fly  which 
projects  in  front  of  the  main  tent  and  forms  the  roof  over 
a  small  piazza.  The  tents  are  made  of  white  cotton 
cloth.  Five  rings,  in  diameter  are  sewed  at  equal 
distances  on  the  seams  where  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
main  tent  are  sewed  together.  A  piece  of  twine  is  at¬ 
tached  to  each  ring  to  hold  out  the  sides  of  the  tent, 
Seven  rings  are  sewed  on  the  two  long  sides  of  the  fly 
with  twine  attached  to  hold  it  taut.  There  are  two  sets 
of  ridge  poles  and  supports  made  from  J4"  dowel  sticks, 
one  for  main  tent  and  one  for  fly.  The  dotted  line  in 
the  drawing  shows  position  of  ridge  pole.  The  front 
of  tent  is  made  in  two  pieces  and  the  back  in  one  piece. 

DINING  TENT 

The  dining  tent  is  a  fly  36*  x  22*.  Two  uprights  and 
a  ridge  pole  form  the  supports.  The  tops  of  the  table 
and  benches  are  made  from  3-16*  basswood,  and  the 
legs  are  34*  dowel  sticks.  There  is  a  long  table,  two 
long  benches  and  two  short  benches.  The  dishes  are 
from  a  doll’s  tea  set. 

STABLE  TENT 

The  stable  tent  for  the  horses  is  made  in  four  pieces 
with  a  ring  and  rope  at  each  corner  of  the  top.  There 
are  four  uprights  and  two  ridge  poles.  A  dowel  stick 
is  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  front  flap  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  rolled  up  and  fastened. 

RED  CROSS  TENT 

The  red  cross  tent  is  like  the  officers’  tent  without 
the  fly.  A  red  cross  flag  flies  over  the  tent. 

This  problem  was  worked  out  in  the  room 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Lafavour,  Grade  6,  Pros¬ 
pect  School,  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  its  success 
was  due  to  her  skill  and  hearty  co-operation. 


« If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  special  workroom,  the  sawing  can  be  done  at  the  pupil’s  desk.  The  only  tool 
required  for  individual  use  by  each  student  is  a  coping  saw  with  extra  saw  blades  to  replace  those  which  may  break. 
For  the  class  in  general  there  should  be  several  brad  awls,  cut  and  twist  pliers,  one  pound  No.  2  bank  pins,  No.  1 
sandpaper,  3-16*  basswood,  14*  dowel  sticks,  three  foot  length,  a  hammer,  and  a  small  iron  on  which  to  pound  down 
the  pins. 
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A  Mission  Library  in  Green 

Dominant  tones  cool ;  touches  of  warm  color 


GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Plate  XXVIII.  Patterns  for  the  tents  and  other  details  of  the  military  camp. 
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Plate  XXIX.  How  they  make  globes  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Genevieve  Andrews. 

1.  Making  the  foundation  of  the  globe. 

2.  The  first  covering  of  the  frame. 

3.  Correcting  the  curvature  of  the  globe. 

4.  Completing  the  first  surface  covering. 

5.  Putting  on  the  final  surface  covering. 

6.  Outlining  the  continents. 

7.  Putting  on  the  lettering  with  waterproof  India  Ink. 

8.  Coloring  the  surface. 
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Plate  XXX.  Studies  from  the  cotton  plant  in  pen  and  ink  by  Miss  Floy  Campbell,  University  of  Porto  Rico. 
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Plate  XXXI.  Turtles  frQm  the  "Good  Zoo”  drawn  by  Miss  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
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Plate  XXXII.  The  ninth  in  a  series  of  decorative  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  "Playmates  From  Other  Lands.” 


A  PEACEFUL  CONQUEST 
OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Genevieve  Andrews 

State  Normal  School,  Platt sb urg,N .Y . 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  told  by  means  of  pic¬ 
tures,  Plate  XXIX.  For 
girls  going  out  to  be  teach¬ 
ers  a  project  of  this  sort  is 
broadly  educational — affords 
an  “all  lound”  training,  so 
to  speak — correlates  handi¬ 
craft,  drawing,  and  coloring 
with  geography,  to  some 
purpose. 

PLANT  DRAWING. 

More  or  less  of  this  is  sure 
to  be  done  every  month.  The 
drawings  of  the  Cotton,  by 
Floy  Campbell,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Porto  Rico,  Plate 
XXX,  will  serve  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  work  of 
this  sort.  It  will  serve  also 
as  source  material  for  illus¬ 
trations,  decorative  design, 
etc.,  related  to  needlecraft 
topics. 

ANIMAL  DRAWING. 

To  help  in  making  an  illus¬ 
tration  for  the  story  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise,  The 
Uncle  Remus  stories,  and 
other  spring  subjects,  Miss  Cleaveland  gives 
us  Plate  XXXI.  The  model  for  these  draw¬ 
ings  was  the  painted  turtle.  The  spotted  tur- 


Plate  XXXIII.  A  design  for  a  post  card  invitation  by 
Florence  Pretz  Smalley,  offering  ideas  also  for  posters. 


tie  varies  from  this  chiefly  in  its  markings. 
His  anatomy  is  about  the  same.  Do  you 
know  the  motto  of  the  whole  family?  “  When 
in  doubt,  shut  up;  while  in  doubt,  keep  shut.” 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XXXII  gives  the  ninth  in  this  series  of 
designs  for  coloring  by  Miss  Weston.  Here 
is  her  word  about  it: 

CHINA.  Chen  Pao  and  little  Chen  Chu,  carrying 
presents  and  dressed  in  their  very  best,  are  on  the  way 
to  the  celebration  of  their  grandfather’s  birthday. 

Paint  the  whole  picture  with  a  light  wash  of  yellow 
in  which  is  a  touch  of  pink. 

When  perfectly  dry,  color  the  screen  and  the  floor  in 
tints  of  gray.  The  design  on  the  wall  is  in  shades  of  the 
same. 

The  lantern  is  a  lovely  rose  color  made  from  lake  and 
yellow.  The  symbol  on  it,  which  means  longevity,  is 
a  little  darker  than  the  lantern.  The  rims  at  the  top 
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and  bottom  should  be  painted  black,  the  tassel  pink,  and 
the  bamboo  rod,  pale  yellow. 

In  Chen  Chu’s  black  hair  are  pinned  pink,  flowers.  A 
light  wash  of  burnt  sienna  with  a  bit  of  green  will  give 
the  flesh  tone.  Her  suit  is  a  soft  greenish  blue,  the  trou¬ 
sers  trimmed  with  bands  of  green  and  yellow. 

The  gift,  a  bowl  of  peaches,  signifies  long  life.  Paint 
the  fruit  with  yellow  ochre  and  while  moist  touch  each 
peach  with  crimson.  The  color  for  the  hammered 


INVITATIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  PLAY. 
Plate  XXXIII  is  Florence  Pretz  Smalley’s 
design  for  a  postcard  invitation.  ’Twould  be 
hard  to  improve  upon  it!  Better  copy  it  as  it 
stands. 

THE  CALENDAR.  The  watch  is  really 
older  than  the  Grandfather’s  Clock,  for 


Plate  XXXIV.  A  “Neuremberg  Egg,”  a  watch  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ninth  in  a  series 
of  decorative  calendar  designs  or  the  blackboard  calendar  reviewing  the  history  of  timekeeping. 


copper  bowl  is  made  with  burnt  sienna,  green,  and 
lake. 

Brother’s  green  cap  has  a  black  border  and  a  crimson 
button.  His  coat  is  green  with  a  strip  of  blue  of  the 
same  value. 

The  under  coat  is  a  soft  pinkish  yellow.  The  trousers 
are  green  with  blue  bands  at  the  ankle. 

Both  children  wear  white  stockings  and  their  shoes 
have  broad  white  soles.  Chen  Chu’s  are  blue  embroi¬ 
dered  in  green  and  yellow.  Chen  Pao’s  are  yellow  with 
black  toes  and  embroidered  in  crimson  and  blue. 

The  title  space  is  a  soft  yellow  and  on  it,  in  blue  and 
green,  are  bats,  the  Chinese  symbol  for  happiness. 

7  Forman,  in  his  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions. 


“Nuremberg  Eggs”  as  the  first  portable  clocks 
were  called,  were  made  as  early  as  1470.  “The 
first  watches  were  large,  uncouth  affairs,  re¬ 
sembling  small  table  clocks;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  small  watches  with 
works  of  brass  and  cases  of  gold  or  silver  were 
manufactured.”7  Watches  were  not  common, 
except  among  the  very  wealthy,  until  after 
grandfathers  everywhere  had  their  clocks.  A 
watch  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  used  as  the  mo¬ 
tif  in  the  calendar  decoration.  Plate  XXXIV. 
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I  JUST  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

Joseph  Cook  was  once  asked  what  he  would  do  with  a  class  of  tough  boys.  "I  would  enjoy  them,”  he  replied; 
"It’s  better  fun  to  fish  for  trout  than  to  dredge  for  oysters.”  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  teacher  whose  class  presents 
luxuriant  designs,  ragged  with  lawless  originality.  There’s  something  to  criticise,  something  to  prune,  to  cultivate, 
to  become  enthusiastic  about.  The  only  way  to  get  such  designs  is  to  give  vital  subjects  for  design.  “A  motive  for 
productive  effort” — yes;  that  is  the  without-whieh-nothing  in  design.  Realizing  this  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing 
in  many  towns  have  secured  from  School  Committees  the  privilege  of  allowing  the  children  to  compete  in  design  for 
the  cover  of  the  annual  school  report.  Here  is  a  real  problem.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  cover  is  fixed;  the  wording 
upon  it  is  practically  predetermined  (it  may  be  varied  slightly) ;  the  general  character  of  the  design  is  well  defined — 
it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  a  report  on  public  education;  and  lastly,  in  the  well  known  symbols  of 
knowledge  and  instruction,  in  the  town  seal,  and  in  the  history  and  industrial  activities  of  the  town,  lie  ready  to  hand 
those  elements  which  may  be  incorporated  into  the  design  to  make  it  “peculiarly  appropriate.” 

The  Editors  have  chosen  for  constructive  oriticism  this  month,  two  town  report  covers.  They  are  not  from 
recent  reports,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  they  are  not  out  of  date.  Such  designs  are  perennial. 


\ 

Two  School  Report  Covers 

REWSTER  is  a  town  on  Cape  Cod,  where 
they  raise  cranberries.  Hence  the  cran¬ 
berry  was  chosen  as  the  motif  for  the  design, 
Fig.  1.  Nothing  could  have  been  better. 
The  title  is  sufficiently  emphatic;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  is  symmetrical.  But  the 
whole  is  uneasy,  disquieting.  What  is  the 
cause?  1,  The  lettering  is  bad.  Two  “styles” 
of  type,  with  inconsistencies  in  the  character 
of  the  letters  in  each,  combined  with  enlarged 
capitals  at  both  ends  of  two  words,  excite  our 
wonder  if  not  our  admiration.  Then,  how 
lightly  the  “the”  hops  over  the  head  of  the 
big  B,  and  how  shamelessly  the  letters 
“for  the  year  1898 — 99”  sprawl  themselves 
along  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  box  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  stand!  Is  a  9  a  6  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  head?  This  lettering  is  too  crazy 
to  be  allowed  in  company  with  such  well-bred 
conventionality  as  the  cranberry  wreath  main¬ 
tains.  2,  That  wreath  is  well  drawn.  It 
holds  together  as  a  whole.  It  is  quieter  than 
the  whorled  rosette  within,  which  is  throwing 
off  meteoric  fragments  into  space!  But  the 
wreath  is  too  large  for  the  rectangle  which 
circumscribes  it.  However,  it  will  not  com¬ 
promise.  Its  ends  may  be  eclipsed,  but  an 
ellipse  it  will  remain!  3,  And  why  should  the 
lap  joint  learned  in  manual  training  be  invoked 
to  hold  the  margin  lines  together?  And  if  you 


fence  in  the  whole,  why  fence  in  the  title  a 
second  time? 

Now  there  are  several  possible  solutions  of 
this  problem.  Evidently  the  boy  who  made 
this  design  was  fond  of  that  elliptical  wreath. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  element  he  produced.  Let 
him  keep  it.  But  he  must  reduce  those  clus¬ 
ters  of  cranberries,  give  the  wreath  all  the 
room  it  requires,  and  let  it  enclose  something 
worth  while.  We  will  crown  our  Report  with 
our  cranberry  wreath.  We  will  not  crown 
other  cranberries  with  it,  especially  nihilistic 
cranberries!  Fig.  2  is  the  result.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  by  the  way,  are  not  circular  in  side  view. 
Just  look  at  them  again,  when  you  get  a  good 
chance.  In  this  design  the  dark  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  and  the  light  of  the  wreath  is  echoed  in 
the  dark  and  light  line  of  the  enclosing  rect¬ 
angle.1 

But  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  design 
would  not  approve  of  that  elliptical  wreath, 
even  as  influenced  by  the  rectangle.  “  A  deco¬ 
ration  should  emphasize  the  structure  of  the 
thing  decorated.”  While  the  ellipse  has  a 
long  and  a  short  diameter  in  common  with 
the  rectangle  it  does  not  emphasize  the  rect¬ 
angular  corners.  Two  other  solutions  of  the 
problem  are  suggested  in  the  sketches,  Figs.  3 
and  4.  In  both  these  the  original  idea  of  title 
panel  and  ornament  panel  has  been  retained, 
although  another  panel  has  been  added  below 
to  strengthen  the  whole.  In  one,  the  radiating 


1  The  outer  rectangle  in  each  case  indicates  the  edges  of  the  page. 
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Plate  I.  Two  cover  designs  before  and  after  constructive  criticism. 
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TWO  SCHOOL  REPORT  COVERS 


motif,  so  prominent  in  the  original  design,  has 
been  given  the  entire  field,  but  applied  bisym- 
metrically  as  it  should  be  on  a  vertical  panel. 
In  the  second,  the  wreath  motif  is  still  retained 
but  modified  to  fit  the  space.  In  this  case 
it  crowns  the  date  of  the  report,  because  1898- 
1899  was,  of  course,  the  best  year  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  of  the  town. 
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Plate  II.  Suggestions  for  other  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  first  problem  in  cover  design. 


A  TTLEBORO  is  a  manufacturing  town. 

It  is  famous  for  its  jewelry.  Jewelry 
might  have  furnished  the  motif  for  an  unusu¬ 
ally  effective  cover.  George,  who  designed 
Fig.  5,  ignored  that,  and  had  recourse  to  classic 
and  conventional  motifs  His  cover  holds 
together  fairly  well  as  a  whole.  The  drawing 
was  reduced  too  much.  It  should  have  been 
made  to  fit  the  cover.  At  least  it  should  have 
been  properly  placed  upon  it.  The  torch  is 
an  ancient  symbol  of  learning.  But  why  two 
of  them?  The  acanthus  is  a  venerable  floral 
element.  But  why  so  vermiform?  The  cause 
for  which  it  stands,  intellectual  growth,  seems 
languishing!  The  town  seal  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  right  pl&ce,  but  it  seems  to  occupy 
a  niche  like  a  saint.  After  you  learn  that  this 
pamphlet  is  an  “Annual  Report,  1899”  the 
eye  has  to  get  over  a  good  bit  of  rough  country 
before  it  leams  whose  annual  report  it  is!  That 
unfortunate  tear  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  scroll 
threatens  to  divide  both  the  school  committee 
and  the  town!  The  feeble  attempt  to  suggest 
modeling  in  relief  is  not  praiseworthy.  A 


cover  is  a  piece  of  printing,  something  flat 
A  structural  relation  between  the  elements 
need  not  be  suggested. 

As  revised,  Fig  6,  the  more  important 
features  of  the  original  design  have  been  re¬ 
tained:  the  title  scroll,  the  town  seal,  and  a 
symbol  of  learning,  the  burning  lamp.2 
George’s  dotted  background  has  been  retained 
in  the  seal.  His  lettering  has  been  brought 
together  in  one  place  and  made  all  of  a  kind. 
The  isolated  date  is  easily  discovered  by  the 
eye,  yet  it  forms  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
whole.  George  might  have  been  persuaded  to 
substitute  a  simple  panel  with  a  jeweled  border 
for  his  questionable  scroll;  but  then  he  might 
not  have  recognized  the  design  as  his  any  long¬ 
er,  and  that  would  have  been  fatal! 

Where  to  Find  What  You  Want 

This  is  an  attempt  to  make  an  alphabetical 
list  of  things  required  in  teaching  the  arts  and 
crafts  in  schools,  and  to  furnish  a  key  to  ob¬ 
taining  them.  The  list  is  far  from  complete 
in  any  respect.  It  is  a  beginning.  We  invite 
suggestions,  additions,  corrections,  from  all 
our  readers.  We  want  to  make  it  the  very 
best  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  through 
the  co-operation  of  teachers,  buyers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers.  Again  we  invite  the  help 
of  every  reader. 

Address  A.  S.  Bennett,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONCERNS  CARRYING 
FIRST-CLASS  MANUAL  ARTS  SUPPLIES 


1. 

A.  B.  C.  Weaving  Loom  Co. 

Toledo 

2. 

Abernathy  Vise  &  Tool  Co. 

Chicago 

3. 

American  Crayon  Co. 

Sandusky 

4. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

New  York 

5. 

American  Rattan  &  Reed  Mfg.  Co. 

Brooklyn 

6. 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Jersey  City 

7. 

American  Woodworking  Machy.  Co.  Rochester 

8. 

Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 

Chicago 

9. 

Ault  &  Wiborg 

New  York 

10. 

Banghart  &  Co.,  Irving  G. 

Chicago 

u. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicago 

12. 

Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Chicago 

13. 

Beehive  Press 

Peoria 

14. 

Belcher  &  Loomis 

Providence 

15. 

Bemis,  A.  L. 

Worcester 

16. 

Binney  &  Smith 

New  York 

17. 

Bishop  &  Co.,  Geo.  H. 

Indianapolis 

18. 

Buffalo  Forge  Co. 

Buffalo 

!The  torch  is  rather  the  symbol  of  investigation,  learning  being  pushed  on  into  darkness,  winning  fresh  triumphs. 
The  lamp  is  more  precisely  the  symbol  of  light  from  past  triumphs, — from  the  stored  oil  of  past  experience. 
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19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
33  H 

-  34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 
-41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 


Bull,  Schuyler 

Rochester 

Chandler  &  Barber 

Boston 

Chandler  &  Price  Co.,  The 

Cleveland 

Charles  Co.,  Thos.  The — see  No.  93  Chicago 

Columbia  School  Supply  Co. 

Indianapolis 

Comstock  Co.,  The  W.  T. 

New  York 

Crescent  Machine  Co. 

Leetonia 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co. 

Framingham 

Devoe,  F.  W.  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

New  York 

Dietzgen  &  Co.,  Eugene 

New  York 

Disston  &  Sons,  Henry 

Philadelphia 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph 

Jersey  City 

Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

New  York 

Eberhard  Faber,  C. 

Brooklyn 

Economy  Drawing  Table  Co. 

Toledo 

Elliott,  B.  K. 

Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Filkins 

Buffalo 

Flanagan  Co.,  A. 

Chicago 

Franklin  Crayon  Co. 

Rochester 

Frost  &  Adams 

Boston 

Garden  City  Educational  Co. 

Chicago 

Grand  Rapids  Hand  Screw  Co. 

Grand  Rapids 

Hall,  W.  A. 

Boston 

Hammacher  &  Schlemmer 

New  York 

Hammett,  J.  L. 

Boston 

Handicraft  Guild 

Minneapolis 

Hansen’s  Type  Foundry 

Boston 

Hatfield,  J.  H. 

Boston 

Higgins  &  Co. 

Brooklyn 

Hinckley,  R.  W. 

Boston 

47.  Johnson  &  Son 

48.  Keuffel  &  Esser  Co. 

49.  Lewis,  Thos.  K. 

50.  Lindemeyer  &  Sons,  Henry 

51.  Lufkin  Rule  Co. 

52.  Manual  Arts  Press 

53.  Matsumoto  Do 

55.  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

56.  Oliver  Machinery  Co. 

57.  Orr  &  Lockett  Hardware  Co. 

58.  Porter  Machinery  Co. 

59.  Porter  Mfg.  Co. 

60.  Post  Co.,  Frederick  The 

61.  Practical  Drawing  Pub.  Co. 

62.  Prang  Co. 

63.  Pratt  Institute 

64.  Ruxton,  Philip 

65.  Sargent  &  Co. 

66.  Schlau  Burnett  Co. 

67.  School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 

68.  Scott  Foresman  Co. 

69.  Scribner’s  Sons  Co.,  Chas. 

70.  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

71.  Sheldon,  E.  H. 

72.  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

73.  Shima,  E.  T. 

74.  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

75.  Simonds  Mfg.  Co. 

76.  South  Bend  Machine  Tool  Co. 

77.  Standard  Crayon  Co. 

78.  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

79.  Starrett  &  Co.,  L.  S. 

80.  Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

81.  Talens  <fc  Son 


Racine 

Hoboken 

Columbus 

New  York 

Saginaw 

Peoria 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Springfield 

Grand  Rapids 

Chicago 

Grand  Rapids 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

Dallas 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Chicago 

New  York 

Seneca  Falls 

Muskegon 

Cleveland 

New  York 

St.  Louis 

Fitchburg 

South  Bend 

Danvers 

New  Britain 

Athol 

Mittineague 

Irvington 


82. 

Taylor-Holden  Co. 

Springfield 

83. 

Todd,  Dana 

Minneapolis 

84. 

Van  Nostrand,  D. 

New  York 

85. 

Veeck,  G.  A. 

New  York 

86. 

Wadsworth  Howland  Co. 

Boston 

87. 

Waldcraft  Co. 

Indianapolis 

88. 

Washburn  Shops,  The 

Worcester 

89. 

West  Side  Iron  Works 

Grand  Rapids 

90. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 

Philadelphia 

91. 

Winsor  &  Newton 

New  York 

92. 

Zanesville  Pottery  Co. 

Zanesville 

93. 

Charles  Co.,  The  Thos. 

Chicago 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  TOOLS, 
MATERIALS,  ETC.,  WITH  REFERENCES 
TO  THE  LIST  OF  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

Basswood — Local  Dealer,  57 
Beads — 37,  55 

Benches  for  Manual  Training— 14,  15,  20,  38, 
40,  56,  57,  71,  88 
Blackboards — 22,  55 
Blackboard  Crayons — 3,  26,  29,  35,  77 
Blackboard  Drawing  Tools — 48 
Block  Printing  Materials — 41,  62,  73 
Blotting  Paper — Local  Dealer,  62 
Blue  Print  Supplies — 27,  48,  60,  90 
Bogus  Paper — 55,  62 
Bookbinder’s  Board — 12,  34,  41,  55 
Booklet  Cover  Papers — 12,  37,  80 
Brads — Local  Dealer,  40,  57 
Brass  in  Sheets — 40,  57 
Bristolboard — 12,  26,  80 
Calendar  Pads — Local  Dealer 
Cardboard — 12,  50,  80 
Ceramic  Goods — 33 
Chamois  Skins — 14,  26,  39 
Charcoal  Paper — 26,  36,  60,  80 
Clay— 26,  34,  37,  41,  55,  57,  62 
Color  Charts — 26,  62,  86 
Colored  Crayons— 3,  4,  16,  26,  27,  29,  31,  62, 
77 

Colored  Drawing  Papers— 10,  12,  41,  55,  61, 
62,  80 

Construction  Paper — 12,  34,  37,  41,  55,  62 
Copper  in  Sheets — 14,  40,  49,  57 
Cover  Papers — 12,  80 
Crash — Local  Dealer — 62 
Drawing  Implements — 27, 36,  40,  48,  57,  60,  90 
Drawing  Inks — 14,  26,  45,  48,  60,  62,  81,  90 
Drawing  Instruments — 14,  27,  48,  57,  60 
Drawing  Materials — 4,  26,  27,  29,  31,  48,  55 
62,  90,  91 

Drawing  Papers — 26,  36,  48,  62,  80,  90 
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Drawing  to  Scale  Paper — 67 
Drawing  Scales — 10,  48,  55,  57,  60 
Drawing  Tables— 26,  40,  48,  55,  57,  60,  88, 
90 

Easels— 26,  36,  44 
Educational  Lantern  Slides — 90 
Electrical  Supplies — 14,  57,  90 
End  Papers — 12,  53,  80 
Etching  Materials — 26 
Eyelets  and  Punches — 20 
Filing  Cases — 38 
Hinges — 14,  40,  57 
Isometric  Netted  Paper — 67,  90 
Japanese  Goods — 53,  73 
Japanese  Papers — 53,  73 
Japanese  Prints— 53,  73 
Jewelers’  Furnishings — 14,  40,  85 
Jewelers’  Enamels — 26 
Kilns — 33 

Kindergarten  Supplies — 12,  41,  55 
Lantern  Slide  Camera — 33,  90 
Lacemaking  Equipment3 
Leather  for  Tooling — 39,  46,  57 
Lettering  Brushes — 26,  53,  55 
Lettering  Pens — 26,  48,  60 
Linens — Local  Dealer,  62 
Locks — 14,  40,  57 

Macrame  Cord, — Local  Dealer  41,  55 
Manila  Drawing  Paper — 41,  55,  62 
Mechanical  Drawing  Paper — 36,  48,  60,  62, 
80,  90 

Mechanical  Drawing  Kits — 27,  48,  51,  55,  57, 
60,  90 

Metalworking  Machinery — 18,  40,  51,  57,  58, 
76 

Metalworking  Material — 40,  57,  59 
Model  Stands — 26,  55,  61 
Mounting  Board — 12,  26,  62,  89 
Moving  Picture  Machines — 90 
Nails — Local  Dealer,  40,  57 
Oak  Lumber — Local  Dealer 
Oak  Tag  Paper — 41,  50,  62 
Oil  Color  Materials — 16,  26,  44,  81 
Oil  Finishes — Local  Dealer,  72 
Oil  Stone— 40,  49,  57 
Ooze  Leather — 39,  46,  57 
Paper  Cutters — 34,  41,  55,  57 
Paper  for  Printing — 50,  80 


Paper  Mats  for  Weaving — 12,  34,  41,  55 

Paste— 26,  41,  55,  62 

Pencils— 4,  14,  26,  29,  30,  31,  40,  60,  62 

Perspective  Sketching  Sheets — 67 

Photographic  Supplies — Local  Dealer,  90 

Porcelain,  undecorated — 33 Vi,  92 

Postcard  Projectors — 90 

Potters’  Supplies — 41,  55,  92 

Printing  Inks — 9,  64 

Printing  Outfits — 6,  11,  21,  43 

Raffia— 34,  37,  41,  55,  62 

Reed— 5,  34,  37,  41,  55 

Rubber  Erasers — 4,  29,  30,  31 

Sandpaper — Local  Dealer,  20,  40,  57 

Scissors — 20,  40,  55 

Screws — Local  Dealer,  20,  40,  57 

Semi-precious  Stones — 85 

Sawing  Implements — 17,  28,  40,  57,  75 

Silver  for  Jewelry — 14,  85 

Sketching  Kits — 36,  44 

Square  Netted  Paper — 67 

Stains — -57,  72 

Steel  Rules — 51 

Stencilling  Materials — 26,  55,  61,  62,  72,  87 
Stencil  Paper — 41,  55,  61,  62 
Strawboard — 50 
Thin  Wood — Local  Dealer,  57 
Thumb  Tacks— 14,  26,  27,  36,  40,  48,  60,  57, 
90 

Tools  for  Light  Woodwork — 21,  28,  40,  57 
Tools  for  Leather  Work — 26 
Tools  for  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work — 14,  40,  57 
Tracing  Cloth— 26,  27,  36,  48,  60,  90 
Tracing  Paper — 26,  27,  36,  48,  53,  60,  90 
Varnishes — 26,  57,  72 

Watercolor  Materials — 26,  55,  62,  81,  86,  91 
Wax  Finishes— 26,  47,  57,  72 
Weaving  Implements — 1,  83 
WTeaving  Supplies — 41,  55 
White  Drawing  Paper — 25,  41,  48,  55,  62,  80, 
90 

White  Pine — Local  Dealer 
Wire  for  Jewelry — 14,  49,  57 
Woodcarving  Tools — 14,  24,  40,  57,  74,  78,  79 
Woodworking  Machinery — 2,  7,  40,  56,  57, 
65,  70,  74,  76 

Woodworking  Stock — Local  Dealer 
Yarns  for  Weavings — 55,  65 


3  Miss  Bessie  E.  Merrill,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Miss  Mary  E.  Bradford,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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WE  OUGHT  TO  REGARD  BOOKS  AS  WE  DO  SWEETMEATS, 
NOT  WHOLLY  TO  AIM  AT  THE  PLEASANTEST,  BUT  CHIEFLY 
TO  RESPECT  THE  WHOLESOMESTJ  NOT  FORBIDDING 
EITHER  BUT  APPROVING  THE  LATTER  MOST.  Plutarch. 


Six  Needlecraft  Books  of  Proven 
Value 

HE  following  books  for  teachers  of  sewing, 
embroidery,  millinery,  and  costume  de¬ 
sign  have  a  wide  reputation  for  helpfulness. 
They  are  given  in  approximate  order  from  the 
more  elementary  to  the  most  advanced. 
Text  Book  on  Domestic  Art,  Ingalls 
Practical  Home  Millinery,  Reeve 
Complete  Dressmaker,  Laughlin 
Educational  Needlecraft,  Swanson  and  Macbeth 
Historic  Dress  in  America,  McClellan 
Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  Earle 

Three  Recent  Books  of  Needle¬ 
craft 

Coming  to  us  from  England  these  books 
smack  of  the  aristocratic  old  world  when 
queens  embroidered  bright  figures  in  tapestry 
and  with  their  ladies-in-waiting  produced  the 
show  pieces  we  now  glance  at  in  the  municipal 
museums.  The  most  elementary  book1  gives 
200  stitches  in  as  many  diagrams,  on  left  hand 
pages,  with  explanatory  text  opposite.  The 
stitches  are  arranged  alphabetically  from 
“Anchor"  to  “Zigzag.”  It  is  a  source  book 
of  “units  of  design”  for  needlework.  The 
second,2  contains  246  clean-cut  illustrations 
from  photographs  of  work  showing  the  various 
stitches,  with  explicit  directions  for  produc¬ 
ing  them.  The  illustrations,  covering  a  wide 
range,  have  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
beauty.  It  is  a  rich  source  book  of  designs  in 
needlecraft.  The  third3  is  a  source  book  in 
historic  costume.  It  is  the  seventh  in  the 

1  Embroidery  Stitches.  By  M.  E.  Wilkinson. 

2  The  Home  Art  Book  of  Fancy  Stitchery. 

69  cents. 

8(  Dress  Design.  By  Talbot  Hughes. 

4  Published  by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. 


series  of  Technical  Handbooks,  edited  by 
W.  R.  Lethaby,  of  which  Johnston’s  book  on 
Writing,  Illuminating,  and  Lettering  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  among  teachers.  This 
volume  is  packed  with  pen  sketches  from 
historic  costume,  from  shoes  to  hats, — hun¬ 
dreds  of  them — and  with  diagrams  of  patterns. 
It  is  enriched  with  35  pages  of  collotypes  show¬ 
ing  people  in  costume  and  extraordinary  arti¬ 
cles  of  wearing  apparel.  Dress  Design  as  here 
presented  appears  as  a  dignified  art  having 
genuine  cultural  values.  As  a  reference  book 
for  the  makers  of  pageants,  and  plays  involving 
historic  characters  the  book  is  of  unusual  value. 

H.  T.  B. 

Art  and  Common  Sense4 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  latest  volume  by  Royal 
Cortissoz.  It  is  really  a  collection  of  inde¬ 
pendent  studies  or  essays  dealing  with  the 
work  of  Ingres,  Whistler,  Sargent,  Rodin,  and 
under  the  caption  The  Magi,  of  Mere  Paint, 
with  the  work  of  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Vermeer, 
Chardin,  and  Alfred  Stevens.  Pintoricchio, 
Ghirlandajo,  Carpaccio,  and  Tiepolo  are 
characterized  as  Secular  Types  in  Italian 
Mural  decoration.  Four  Leaders  in  American 
Architecture,  Richardson,  Hunt,  McKim,  and 
Burnham,  are  keenly  estimated,  and  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  is  presented  as  a  collector.  There 
are  chapters  on  Contemporary  European 
Painting,  on  the  Post-Impressionist  Illusion, 
on  Spanish  Art  in  Spain  and  Elsewhere,  and 
on  that  “Memorable  Exhibition”  in  the  Ar¬ 
mory  of  the  69th  Regiment,  New  York,  in 
the  spring  of  1913.  Keenly  discriminating 
but  broadly  catholic  in  taste,  learned  but  facile, 


Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.36. 

By  Flora  Klickmann.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  Price,  postpaid. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.12. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.88. 
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the  author  charges  his  languages  with  a  quality 
which  makes  the  reader  feel  that  his  verdicts 
must  be  final.  To  have  the  book  at  hand  that 
it  may  be  caught  up  and  read  a  chapter  at  a 
time,  is  a  common  sense  way  to  get  from  it  a 
large  percentage  of  the  instruction  and  delight  it 
will  yield.  h.  t.  b. 

Nature  and  Uncommon  Sense 

Such  is  the  title  I  feel  at  this  moment  like 
giving  to  the  latest  delightful  outdoor  book 
by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp.6  Reading  its  fascinat¬ 
ing  pages  I  recall  a  sentence  we  used  to  diagram 
in  school,  “The  mirth  of  Addison  is  genial, 
imparting  a  mild  glow  of  thought.”  The 
mirth  of  Professor  Sharp  is  always  that  and 
often  more,  provoking  not  merely  a  mild  glow 
but  a  merry  laugh.  He  and  all  his  friends 
“fourteen  kinds  of  folk  in  fur,  ten  in  scales, 
ten  in  bare  skins,  and  five  in  shells,”  to  say 
nothing  of  those  in  feathers — are  simply 
irresistible.  Professor  Sharp  catches  the  very 
spirit  of  the  thing  he  puts  into  words.  Ever 
see  a  flicker  at  work  of  a  spring  morning? 
Here  he  is  alive!  “Yarup  landed  on  the  ridge¬ 
pole,  threw  up  his  head  yelling  wick-wick-wick, 
then  fell  to  on  that  ridge-pole  with  his  bill  as 
if  he  intended  to  split  the  roof  into  kindling 
wood.”  But  get  the  book  and  enjoy  it. 

H.  T.  B. 

On  Elementary  Weaving 

A  revised  edition  of  a  book  which  for  ten 
years  has  rendered  good  service  in  manual  arts 
instruction  is  of  itself  a  testimonial.6  Mrs. 
Todd’s  little  volume  has  now  166  pages,  44 
illustrations  in  black  and  white,  and  one  in 
full  color.  Not  only  are  specifications  given 
for  various  kinds  of  rugs,  hammocks,  and 
articles  of  clothing,  but  the  whole  art  is  viewed 
with  reference  to  its  history,  literature,  songs, 
and  games.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
lists  of  helpful  books  and  magazine  articles. 

H.  T.  B. 


A  Dutch  Master7 

It  is  a  delight  just  to  turn  the  pages  of  this 
sumptuous  volume  with  its  48  illustrations, 
its  fine  paper  and  excellent  typographical  work. 
It  is  with  special  interest  and  confidence  that 
one  reads  a  book  on  art  by  a  well  trained 
painter,  when  the  painter  writes  as  well  as 
does  Mr.  Hale.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hale 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and 
throughout  he  gives  us  a  well  considered 
appreciation  of  this  great  painter  of  small¬ 
sized  pictures.  As  the  preface  states,  while 
Vermeer’s  work  is  well-known  to  artists  and 
connoiseurs,  there  are  many  cultivated  people 
who  never  heard  the  name. 

To  such  it  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to 
meet  with  this  statement.  “When  it  comes 
to  downright  painting,  it  would  seem  that 
Vermeer  was  in  most  respects  the  leader  of  all. 
Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  from  our 
ultra-modern  point  of  view,  till  Vermeer  paint¬ 
ed  no  one  had  tried  to  paint  at  all.  Of  course 
there  were  giants  like  Velasquez,  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt,  who  did  very  wonderful  things. 
But  none  of  these  conceived  of  arriving  at  tone 
by  an  exquisitely  just  relation  of  color  values, 
and  it  is  this  idea  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
really  good  modern  painting  ” 

Despite  such  a  strong  statement,  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  of  the  book  is  just  and  temperate. 
One  of  the  interesting  chapters  is  that  upon 
“Vermeer  and  Modern  Painting”  in  which  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  of  the  work  of  several  of 
our  American  painters  with  that  of  Vermeer. 

The  volume  contains  a  list  and  description 
of  Vermeer’s  Kroma  pictures.  It  is  the  first 
book  on  Vermeer  that  has  appeared  in  English 
and  should  go  far  toward  making  his  work 
more  generally  known  in  America  where  a 
large  proportion  of  his  paintings  are  owned. 

j.  H. 

Our  Architecture8 

This  is  an  excellently  printed  volume  and 
its  ninety-six  halftone  pictures  with  their 


’Beyond  the  Pasture  Bars.  The  Century  Company.  Price,  postpaid,  59  cents. 

«  Hand-loom  Weaving.  By  Mattie  Phipps  Todd.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  Price,  postpaid,  97  cents. 

7  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft.  By  Philip  L.  Hale.  Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  $10.00,  plus 
carriage. 

’American  Renaissance;  A  Review  of  Domestic  Architecture.  By  Joy  Wheeler  Dow  architect.  Published  by 
Wm.  T.  Comstock,  1904.  Price,  postpaid,  $4.30. 
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titles  in  themselves  form  an  interesting 
and  instructive  treatise  upon  the  history 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  best  we  have. 

The  text,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  chap¬ 
ters,  besides  giving  an  outline  of  domestic 
architecture  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present, 
contains  some  amusing  philosophy  and  art 
criticism.  The  fact  that  the  book  originally 
appeared  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles  may 
account  for  the  somewhat  whimsical  off-hand 
character  of  certain  of  the  expressions  which 
seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  evident  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  which  characterizes  the  vol¬ 
ume  as  a  whole.  The  style  is  often  that  of 
a  clever  conversationalist,  rather  than  that 
of  a  serious  writer  upon  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Perhaps  some  may  find  the  book  the 
more  enjoyable  for  this  very  reason.  j.  h. 

On  Indian  Pottery 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  arts 
of  the  Indian,  and  who  have  depended  chiefly 
on  the  monumental  work  of  Dr.  Powell,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  illustration,  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  publication  of  a  concise  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  North  Appalachian  Indian 
Pottery  by  Christopher  Wren9  of  Plymouth, 
Pa.  The  author  of  this  paper-covered  vol¬ 
ume  of  100  pages  with  50  fine  and  halftone 
illustrations,  after  sketching  the  history  of 
pottery  (with  special  emphasis  of  the  work 
of  Palissy  and  Wedgewood)  goes  into  detail 
as  to  pottery  making  among  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  of  the  east,  and  reproduces  scores 
of  fragments  of  especial  interest  to  students  of 
ceramic  design.  The  primitive  tool  motives 
suggest  endless  new  combinations  of  great 
beauty.  Mr.  Wren  does  not  indulge  in  rhap¬ 
sodies  about  “our  own  native  American  art” 
and  our  duty  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  national 
style.  He  is  too  clear-eyed  for  that;  but  he 
does  urge  us  to  look  at  this  part  of  our  legacy 
and  to  profit  by  it.  His  readable  monograph 
will  help.  h.  t.  b. 


The  Graphic  Drawing  Books 

A  new  series  of  drawing  books  by  the  Prang 
Company  means  something  no  supervisor 
can  afford  to  overlook.  “There’s  a  reason,” 
as  the  posters  say.  In  this  case  there  are 
several  reasons.  First,  the  new  series  com¬ 
prises  but  eight  books.  The  work  is  classified 
under  seven  heads:  Nature  Drawing,  Land¬ 
scape  Effects,  Figure  and  Animal  Drawing, 
Object  Drawing,  Design  and  Construction, 
Picture  Study,  and  Color  Theory.  Under 
each  the  lessons  constitute  a  graded  course 
in  that  topic.  Second,  from  book  one  to  book 
eight  an  incorrect  drawing,  a  bad  design,  or 
a  trifling  lesson  does  not  appear.  Third,  the 
color  charts  in  this  series  constitute  a  set 
positively  unique  in  the  history  of  drawing 
books, — charts  constructed  from  hand  painted 
tablets.  The  little  children  are  given  the 
most  intense  tones  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
The  older  children  are  introduced  to  the 
grayed  colors.  While  in  the  printing  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  books  by  the  offset  process 
certain  defects  appear — notably  the  harsh, 
cold  greens  in  the  color  prints — defects  which 
will  undoubtedly  disappear  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  (already  on  the  presses) — the  pages  as 
a  whole  show  remarkably  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  original  drawings  in  pencil  and 
brush,  and  present  an  alluring  program  of 
instruction.  h.  t.  b. 

A  Timely  Book10 

“The  appearance  of  this  book,  therefore,  is 
timely,”  says  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  “therefore”  refers 
to  the  increasing  demand  for  “more  effective 
construction  work  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  ” 
This  book  is  different  from  and  superior  to 
others  of  its  kind,  Professor  Leavitt  believes, 
for  three  reasons:  1,  Because  all  its  projects 
have  been  tested  by  use  with  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls;  2,  Because  its  method  lays  a 
sure  foundation  for  more  advanced  work;  3 
Because  it  gives  the  teacher  just  the  help  she 
needs  to  save  time,  to  stimulate  activity,  and 


“A  Study  of  North  Appalachian  Indian  Pottery.  By  Christopher  Wren.  E.  B.  Yardy  Co.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

10 *  Bookbinding  for  Beginners.  By  Florence  Bean.  The  School  Arts  Publishing  Company.  Price,  postpaid, 
$1.25. 
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to  judge  results.  The  book  is  also  a  manual 
for  self-instruction.  Any  person  wishing  to 
increase  his  own  skill  in  the  manual  arts,  be¬ 
ginning  with  this  book,  would  find  it  a  wise 
teacher,  insuring  success  from  the  first.  All 
its  projects  are  of  immediate  practical  use  in 
home  and  school.  Fifty  plates  of  working 
diagrams  and  illustrations  of  methods  and 
results,  richly  supplement  and  complete  the 
text. 

A  Vocational  Directory11 

Here  is  a  notable  book.  Suppose  a  boy  wish¬ 
es  to  learn  about  Accounting,  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture,  or  Wood  Turning;  suppose  a  girl 
wishes  to  learn  how  to  run  an  Automobile,  to 
be  a  Nurse,  or  to  become  an  expert  in  Window 
Dressing,  having  this  book  such  a  person  could 


find  out  at  once  about  every  reputable  place 
in  Boston  where  such  instruction  could  be  had, 
day  or  evening,  and  at  what  cost.  Think 
what  that  means  not  only  to  young  people  but 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers.  But  the  book 
contains  much  more.  It  has  maps  showing  the 
locations  of  all  the  institutions  for  vocational 
education;  brief  summaries  of  their  courses, 
conditions  of  admission,  etc.;  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  information  concerning  opportunities  for 
the  physically  handicapped,  for  those  seeking 
employment,  desiring  to  do  social  center  work, 
or  looking  for  a  home  in  which  to  five  while 
a  student  in  the  city. 

A  book  like  this  is  a  stroke  of  common  sense, 
if  not  of  genius.  Such  a  handbook  ought  to 
be  published  for  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States. 


11  Opportunities  for  Vocation  Training  in  Boston.  By  The  Women’s  Municipal  League  of  Boston.  Published 
by  the  League,  6  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 
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I  have  come  to  see  that  the  thing  of  beauty  in 
art,  in  letters,  in  music, — in  a  word  the  beauty  of 
an  idea, — is  given  to  few  to  create,  while  to  enjoy 
should  be  the  inalienable  birthright  of  all.  Hence 
I  accept  Literature  for  what  it  seemed  in  those 
golden  hours  to  my  friend  and  myself,  a  guide  with 
whom  we  could  trust  ourselves  in  the  dark  as  with 
a  lamp  that  the  night  of  ages  has  never  extinguished. 
What,  think  you,  are  all  itrs  messages  and  ministries 
if  not  addressed  to  this  eternal  need  in  the  soul  of 
man? 

*  They  cannot  fail  us — the  “  prayers  of  Saints  that 
inly  burned,”  the  words  of  seekers  after  the  Perfect 
Way.  How  else  evolve  a  deeper  and  undying  music 
out  of  an  otherwise  dead  and  dumb  Past, — a  music 
born  of  love  and  longing  inseparable  from  “that 
little  infinite  thing  the  human  heart?”  It  was  the 
revelation  of  just  this  truth,  which  over  thirty  years 
ago  came  to  me  and  my  friend,  that  I  wish  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  others  who  pass  along  the  self-same  way. 

Thos.  B.  Mosher . 
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AN  IRREPARABLE  LOSS 

N  the  death  of  Mr.  Fred  Madison  Watts 
of  the  Springfield,  (Mass.)  Technical  High 
School,  the  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
devoted  and  most  gifted  members.  His  work 
was  appreciated  in  his  own  city  and  by  those 
throughout  the  country  who  knew  it.  But 
a  singularly  modest  nature  prevented  Mr. 
Watts  from  achieving  that  wide  reputation 
which  the  exceptional  character  of  his  work 
as  an  art  teacher  merits.  Rarely  in  these 
days  of  push  and  self-advertisement  do  we  find 
a  person  so  entirely  devoted  to  his  work  for 
its  own  sake.  This  singleness  of  purpose,  this 
love  of  the  work,  gave  a  truly  craftsmanlike 
distinction  to  the  personal  work  of  Mr.  Watts 
and  to  the  work  of  those  who  came  under  his 
teaching. 

The  facts  of  his  fife  follow: 

Educated  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mr. 
Watts  was  graduated  from  the  Central  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1895.  On  graduation, 
he  entered  the  architect’s  office  of  E.  C.  and 
G.  C.  Gardner  in  his  home  city,  and  remained 
there  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  instructor  for  the  department 
of  design  and  applied  arts  in  the  Springfield 
Technical  High  School.  The  work  of  this 
department,  which  grew  with  great  rapidity 
during  the  seven  years  that  he  directed  it,  was 
wholly  his  personal  teaching  until  the  last 
three  years  when  he  had  an  assistant  to  help 
him  to  realize  his  ideals.  Mr.  Watt’s  art  train¬ 
ing,  until  after  his  appointment  in  the  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  was  gained  wholly  in  Spring- 
field  and,  aside  from -that  incident  to  his  work 
as  an  architectural  draughtsman,  came  largely 
from  the  free  evening  drawing  school,  in  which 
he  afterwards  taught  the  life  class.  After  his 
appointment  to  the  High  School  position,  he 
spent  his  summers  in  study  as  follows:  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Copper  and  Leather; 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pottery;  New 
York  University  (Dr.  Haney)  Design  and 
Supervision;  a  summer  with  Greenwood  of 
Worcester,  Painting;  a  summer  with  F.  A. 


Parsons  at  Chester,  Painting;  and  one  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  as  a  teacher. 

A  fellow  teacher  says  of  Mr.  Watts: 

“  Wide  reading  and  careful  study  of  authori¬ 
ties  in  art  and  architecture;  familiarity  with 
exhibitions  and  collections  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  city; 
acquaintance  with  men  who  had  done  fine 
work,  and  above  all,  love  of  his  work  and 
broad-mindedness,  made  of  him  a  man  superior 
to  many  of  much  greater  advantages  and  the 
equal  of  most  in  his  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  art  education.  j.  h. 

PARIS  AND  ITS  ART  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  artist,  and  senior 
instructor  at  the  M.  N.  A.  S.  is  enjoying  a  free 
year  and  spending  it  in  the  Old  World.  He 
returned  to  Boston  for  a  few  weeks  in  January 
and  before  sailing  to  Europe  again  spent  aD 
evening  with  the  art  school  alumni  and  in  a 
delightfully  informal  manner  told  of  his  travels 
and  of  the  changes  he  noted  in  Paris,  where, 
as  a  student  of  art,  he  studied  twenty-five 
vears  ago.  The  following  is  a  brief  report  by 
Miss  Ellen  F.  O’Connor: 

Boston  is  of  course  considered  the  hub  of  the  solar 
universe!  Dr.  Holmes  says  you  could  not  pry  that  out 
of  the  mind  of  a  Boston  school  boy  if  you  had  the  tire  of 
all  creation  straightened  out  for  a  crowbar.  In  the  same 
way,  Paris,  to  the  average  artist,  is  the  hub  of  the  artistic 
universe.  To  go  back  there  is  to  become  young  again. 
If  Paris  is  the  hub,  then  the  spokes  may  be  said  to  lead 
out  all  over  Europe.  A  favorite  spoke  leads  north  to 
Holland  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Laren.  Another  spoke 
leads  out  to  Rotbenburg  and  Nuremberg.  Another 
goes  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  to  Milan  and 
Florence.  Still  another  spoke  goes  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  another  as  far  as  Madrid.  The  shortest  spoke  of 
all  is  that  to  Brittany.  The  fares  are  cheap  and  if  one 
wishes  to  economize,  he  takes  the  “  Train  de  plaiser,'' 
which  is  anything  but  pleasant,  and  wakes  up  the  next 
morning  to  find  himself  at  the  coast,  very  stiff  and 
cramped,  but  having  saved  the  sum  of  three  francs. 
There  is  another  spoke  which  leads  north  to  the  British 
Isles,  but  few  go  there.  A  very  lively  art  center  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  Scotland, — livelier  than  in  England.  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  have  splendid  schools  while  London 
remains  terribly  "sot”  in  her  ways. 

In  Paris,  by  November  the  caf£s  become  lively  with 
returning  students  and  the  American  Club  is  filled.  The 
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latter  is  a  meeting  place  with  books,  lights,  and  a  warm 
6re  offered  to  American  artists.  Many  a  fellow  goes 
through  student  days  in  Paris  and  only  lights  his  fire  on 
Sundays.  One  man  planned  a  month  of  calls  to  keep 
warm  evenings. 

The  Latin  quarter  of  today  has  migrated  south.  The 
center  of  student  life  is  now  nearer  the  Gare  Mont  Par- 
nasse.  It  costs  much  less  to  live  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
than  in  this  country.  That  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
American  artists  prefer  to  live  there.  Another  reason 
is  that  Paris  is  open  minded.  It  does  not  fall  heels  over 
head  to  keep  up  with  every  new  movement  in  Art,  but 
keeps  a  waiting  and  witty  attitude  of  inspection. 

The  restaurants  are  not  much  changed,  although 
"Madame”  is  no  longer  in  the  cashier’s  desk  at  Thir- 
ion’s, — a  favorite  caf6  of  student  days,  to  which  I  re¬ 
turned.  The  head  waiter  told  me  that  the  late  proprie¬ 
tor  had  been  buried  only  the  day  before.  In  the  old 
days  each  student  was  his  own  accountant  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  trusted  everybody;  even  if  a  student  went  for 
six  months  “on  tick”  the  spirit  of  loyalty  was  such  that 
his  food  bill  was  the  first  item  paid  when  the  welcome 
cheque  came  from  home. 

At  the  Beaux  Arts  school  new  studios  have  taken  the 
places  of  the  old  ones.  They  have  fine  top  lights  and 
large  windows  which  are  kept  clean!  Women  are  ad¬ 
mitted.  If  a  woman  passes  the  examination  she  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  her  brother,  and  the  Prix  de  Rome  is 
open  to  her.  Lately  a  young  woman  won  the  prize  for 
sculpture;  she  will  spend  her  four  years  in  Rome,  and 
returning  to  France  be  given  sufficient  work  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  her  busy  two  years  more.  The  French 
government  has  a  care  for  its  prize  artists,  and  sees  that 
they  are  not  cast  adrift  at  the  end  of  their  student  course 
with  nothing  to  do. 

In  the  older  days  of  the  Beaux  Arts  many  were  the 
pranks  played  on  both  teachers  and  fellow  students. 
The  “nouveaux"  were  especially  marked  for  humiliation. 
Many  of  them  entered  the  studios  thinking  they  “knew, 
it  all!”  I  remember  one  who  came  in,  quite  satisfied 
that  he  was  a  great  artist.  An  older  student  said  to 
him  one  day  in  the  studio,  quite  loudly,  so  all  might  hear, 
"By  the  way,  Mons.  Bouguereau  is  coming  to  criticize 
us  today!”  Half  an  hour, later  a  fellow  entered,  dressed 
to  resemble  the  professor,  and  bowing  said,  “Good  day 
gentlemen.”  When  he  came  to  the  nouveau  he  looked 
closely  at  his  work  and  said,  “Well,  what  are  you  doing 
here?  Where  did  you  come  from?”  Being  answered, 
he  said,  "Yes,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  is  not 
the  place  for  you!”  He  then  showed  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and,  placing  a  cast  upside  down,  told 
him  to  remain  there,  not  to  talk  to  any  one,  and  to  draw 
that  cast.  Until  he  could  master  that  head  he  was  not 
to  work  from  life.  The  next  morning  in  came  Bouguereau 
himself,  and  after  going  through  the  room,  approached 
the  nouveau  observing,  “Why  do  you  turn  that  cast 
upside  down.”  The  student  said,  “Let  me  alone  ” 
As  the  teacher  still  remained  looking  at  him,  he  said, 
“Get,  out,  will  you.”  Bouguereau  bowed  to  him  and 
remarked  to  the  superintendent  when  he  left  that  he 
thought  the  students  were  pushing  things  too  far! 

There  will  always  be  a  struggle  between  the  artist 
who  likes  old  beaten  paths  and  the  one  who  seeks  short 


cuts.  There  are  many  cults  today  such  as  the  Cubists, 
Futurists,  Synchromists  and  Orpheists,  each  explaining 
why  it  is  not  like  the  others.  These  artists,  although 
developing  along  individual  lines,  have,  in  nearly  every 
case,  had  a  good  course  of  academic  art  training.  The 
synchromists  need  no  light  and  shade,  their  work  deals 
only  in  color.  The  orpheists  are  between  painting  and 
sound.  We  may  yet  have  a  plastic  art  that  can  be  not 
only  seen,  but  smelt,  tasted,  and  heard! 

Kapka,  a  Zeeh,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  is  in  no  sense  a  self-advertiser.  He  is  systemati¬ 
cally  modest  about  his  work  and  explains  that  instead 
of  dealing  in  angles  as  the  cubist  does,  he  paints  curved 
lines  entirely.  He  asserts  that  his  work  possesses  beauty 
and  harmony  in  design.  He  makes  pictures  with  such 
titles  as  “A  Burst  of  Light,”  "Harmony  in  White  and 
Line,”  and  “A  Cold  Chromatic.” 

Many  private  academies  bid  for  those  who  do  not 
want  to  work  under  the  old  professors.  They  are  the 
“Modern  studios.”  The  teaching  is  to  always  exagger¬ 
ate.  Anything  that  is  not  exaggerated  is  not  good.  In 
one  of  these  schools  a  student  wished  to  illustrate  a  town 
upon  a  hill.  He  made  it  with  concentric  curves  one  above 
another  to  the  top  of  the  canvass,  saying  that  unless  it 
were  so  you  wouldn’t  feel  the  hill.  I  fear  many  sad 
failures  are  yet  to  come  from  such  influences. 

Until  a  student  appreciates  the  fundamentals  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  values  he  should  not  go  to  Paris,  nor  should  he 
go  too  young,  for  unless  he  has  had  a  strong  moral  at¬ 
mosphere  at  home  there  is  danger  all  about  him.  Many 
students,  especially  the  young  women,  dress  and  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  criticism  and 
insult.  There  is,  however,  a  very  good  club  on  the  rue 
Chevreuse  where  the  women  students  live  a  quiet  whole¬ 
some  life.  The  successes  of  this  is  due  largely  to  the 
financial  aid  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 

Dr.  Evans,  during  his  residence  in  France,  saw  many 
cases  of  students  stranded  in  Paris,  and  at  his  death  he 
left  a  fund  to  assist  those  unfortunates. 

France  has  a  long  line  of  splendid  artist  teachers. 
Among  the  older  men  still  living  is  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 
His  life  has  been  an  interesting  one.  He  was  a  peasant 
boy  who  loved  to  draw.  One  day  a  group  of  Italian 
decorators  came  to  his  town  to  paint  the  little  chapel 
Laurens  was  so  much  interested  in  the  work  that  they 
allowed  him  to  carry  up  the  pots  of  paint  to  the  scaffold. 
When  they  left,  the  boy  went  with  them,  moving  from 
town  to  town,  repainting  chapels.  Later,  his  uncle 
placed  him  in  the  art  school  at  Toulouse,  where  he  won 
a  prize  and  was  sent  to  Paris  where,  three  years  later, 
he  von  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Although  beyond  the  Biblical 
“three  score  and  ten”  he  has  just  painted  a  splendid 
decoration  for  the  city  of  Toulouse. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Munsell  referred  to  the 
“Futurist  music"  by  Martinelli  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  while  such  movements  in  art 
were  sternly  resisted  by  the  older  men,  and 
were  doubtless  largely  ephemeral,  still  they 
tended  to  modify  the  current  and  prevent 
stagnation. 
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IS  THE  DEMOCRATIC  IDEAL  IN  ED¬ 
UCATION  ALL  WRONG  ? 

Are  “cultural  education”  and  “vocational 
education”  mutually  exclusive?  The  old 
world  seems  to  have  believed  that  for  some 
time.  Must  we?  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  by  a  man  whose  early  life  was  spent 
in  Europe,  but  who  is  now  a  loyal  American: 

I  am  passing  every  day  the  wonderful  show-window 
displays  of  Altman,  McCreery,  Saks,  Macy,  and  Gimbel, 
here  on  my  way  to  school.  I  am  wondering  all  the  time 
at  the  phenomenal  technique  of  these  French  design¬ 
ers  in  Lyons,  St.  Ettienne,  etc.  .  .  .  And  then  I  think 
of  those  queer  French  copy  books  or  drawing  books! 
Some  time  ago  my  brother-in-law  returned  from  France 
and  brought  with  him  some  drawings  made  by  children 
in  the  Lyons  public  schools.  They  were  downright 
comical.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made  a  half 
a  century  ago. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  fine  draughtsmanship  of  the  St.  Etiene  Textile 
pupils,  the  Buda-Pesth  craftsman,  or  the  Darmstadt 
designers,  and  the  public  schools.  AH  public  schools 
over  there  are  planned  on  the  theory  that  the  masses 
are  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  instill  into  their 
minds  ideals  of  beauty  or  to  innoculate  them  with  the 
germ  of  fine  craftsmanship.  Those  who  will  eventually 
be  the  nation’s  designers  will  have  to  get  that  training 
after  they  have  left  the  five  year  elementary  schools. 
The  common  people  are  taught  (with  few  exceptions) 
that  they  are  to  be  the  burden-bearers  of  the  nations. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  GERMAN 
TRAVEL  STUDY  TOUR 

Vacation  and  study  are  rarely  associated 
in  one’s  mind,  but  New  York  University  is 
planning  to  co-ordinate  the  two  in  its  Travel 
Study  Tour  to  be  given  this  summer.  A 
party  of  University  students  will  leave  New 
York  on  July  2  for  a  study  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Germany.  Fifty  prominent 
educators  of  Germany  are  co-operating  with 
the  University  in  making  this  tour  a  success. 
The  moderate  charge  and  the  excellent  itin¬ 
erary  offered  will  undoubtedly  make  this  a 
very  popular  form  of  summer  work.  Uni¬ 
versity  credit  is  given  for  the  course  where  the 
student  completes  the  required  reading  and 
presents  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

A  dignified  and  well  printed  school  paper  is 
The  Artisan,  published  by  the  Workers  State 
Trade  Education  Shop  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Mr.  John  McTaggart,  Editor-in-chief. 


The  next  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South  will  be  held  from  June  23  to  July 
31,  1914,  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  its 
existence  this  school  has  had  an  extraordinary 
influence  for  good  upon  the  public  education 
of  the  Southern  States,  helping  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  campaign  that  has 
been  and  is  still  being  waged  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  schools  in  this  section.  The  annual 
attendance  has  been  over  2,000,  sometimes 
as  many  as  2,500.  Professional  courses  are 
offered  in  all  subjects  of  public  school  grade. 
There  are  also  courses  credited  on  college 
entrance  and  college  degrees. 

The  instructors  in  this  school  are  chosen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  universities, 
colleges  and  public  school  systems.  Public 
lectures  are  given  every  morning  during  the 
session  by  men  of  national  reputation.  In 
the  evening  there  is  also  a  lecture,  generally 
illustrated,  or  some  other  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  year  there  will  be  a  Shakespearean 
Festival  of  three  plays  by  the  Coburn  Players 
and  a  series  of  five  concerts  by  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  by  Ruth  Welch, 
Soprano,  and  Emma  Noe,  Contralto. 

The  classes  in  Art  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Herbert  Kniffen  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Getz,  district  supervisor  of  art, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Utterbach, 
director  of  industrial  education,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  work  in  manual  training  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Engineering  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  assisted  by 
Mr.  O.  C.  Kirkman,  Central  High  School, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Spross,  director  of  Manual  Arts,  Wakefield, 
Mich.  Courses  in  basketry  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  McAfee,  Quitman,  Ga. 

A  useful  training  class  syllabus  for  drawing 
and  handiwork  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany, 
prepared  by  Royal  B.  Farnum  and  his  assist¬ 
ants. 

Mr.  Schuyler  Bull  has  just  issued  a  four- 
page  leaflet  entitled  “The  A  B  C  of  Letter¬ 
ing  for  Public  Schools.”  A  five-cent  stamp 
sent  to  564  Averill  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
would  probably  bring  anybody  a  copy. 
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The  Editorial  Point  of  View 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  PICTURE? 

fANE  of  my  art  school  experiences 
N'  brought  me  such  weariness  that 
it  has  become  a  fadeless  memory.  We 
were  sent  out  one  morning,  my  chum 
and  I,  to  make  a  water  color  sketch 
from  nature.  We  walked  to  the 
wharves  of  the  South  Cove,  searched 
every  vista  from  Hospital  Pier  to  the 
South  Terminal,  took  a  train  to  Nepon- 
set  and  tramped  back  to  South  Boston, 
looking  everywhere  for  a  good  subject 
to  sketch, — and  found  none!  In  sheer 
desperation  we  made  a  drawing  at 
last  from  a  pumping  station  two  miles 
distant  in  a  salt  marsh.  Neither  of 
us  liked  it  as  a  subject,  but  we  had  to 
bring  back  something.  Why  were  we 
sent  out  blind?  We  were  in  our  third 
year  in  a  reputable^  art  school.  Ought 
we  not  to  have  been  taught,  inside 
of  three  years,  what  constitutes  a 
picture? 

CAN  ANYBODY  LEARN? 

Perhaps  we  had  been  taught!  I 
have  no  memory  of  it.  Certainly  we 
had  not  learned  the  lesson.  We  must 
have  passed  that  day  several  thousand 
subjects  of  unrivalled  excellence.  The 
old  South  Cove  district  was  quite  as 
picturesque  then  as  now.  We  were 
immersed  in  beauty,  but  our  eyes  had 


no  clear  vision.  Why?  Because  we 
did  not  know  what  to  look  for.  We  did 
not  know  the  A  B  C  of  pictures.  Oh, 
of  course  “artists  are  born  not  made” 
and  “a  real  artist  recognizes  a  picture 
at  sight.”  I  realize  that  to  confess 
to  having  been  helped  by  anybody  to 
see  pictures  anywhere,  except  in  gold 
frames,  is  to  admit  my  lack  of  genius. 
And  yet  I  am  confessing  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  help  some  other  hopeful 
person  looking  for  a  sketch  to  find  one. 
Ruskin  and  William  T.  Harris  taught 
me  to  recognize  a  picture.  I  believe 
most  people  have  to  learn  to  use  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  even  geniuses  have  to. 

AN  INSTRUCTIVE  EXPERIMENT 

If  I  could  take  you  sketching  with 
me,  in  Europe  this  summer,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  I  think  I  could  help  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  pictorial  subject  occasionally. 
The  alternative  is  to  bring  the  outdoors 
to  you,  in  the  form  of  a  photograph 
from  nature,  and  to  help  you  to  look 
at  that.  Here,  therefore,  as  Plate  I, 
is  a  photograph  I  once  took  to  illustrate 
an  article  on  Scituate  as  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  a  view  on  Kent  Street, 
laid  out  by  the  “Men  of  Kent,”  from 
that  county  in  England,  sometime  be¬ 
fore  1628.  As  a  view,  an  inventory 
of  things  offered  by  the  old  town,  to 
those  who  visit  it,  the  photograph  is 
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not  too  bad.  As  a  picture  it  is  a  failure. 
Let  us  try  to  see  why. 

In  that  helpful  book  of  his  on  Land¬ 
scape  Painting,  Birge  Harrison  says 
that  his  years  of  study  and  practice  in 


terbalance  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  is  static,  at  rest,  com¬ 
plete,  every  part  happily  contributing 
to  present  vividly  the  subject  of  the 
picture.  As  Ruskin  puts  it,  the  aim 


Plate  I.  Where  the  upland  and  the  salt  marsh  meet  in  New  England. 


landscape  composition  have  led  him 
to  be  dead  sure  of  one  rule:  “Thou 
shalt  not  paint  but  one  picture  on  one 
canvas.”  A  picture  says  one  thing, 
has  one  supreme  center  of  interest  to 
which  everything  else  inside  the  frame 
is  subordinate.  Within  the  limits  of 
a  picture  all  the  various  elements  coun- 


of  the  whole  is  to  praise,  to  exalt,  to 
glorify  the  subject.  That  subject  may 
be  anything,— a  single  object,  a  group,1 
a  single  comprehensive  movement  of 
line,  an  orderly  sequence  in  color,  a 
striking  bit  of  space  division,  R  pretty 
dapple  of  dark  and  light,  an  atmospheric 
effect,  a  gleam,  a  glint,  a  reflection,  a 


1  A  group  usually  comprises  a  rhythmic  series  of  some  kind,— masses,  contours,  values,  hues, — with  an  appro¬ 
priate  contrast.  Rounded  trees  with  a  house,  jagged  tree  contours  with  the  straight  horizon  line  beyond,  rigid  fac¬ 
tory  chimneys  with  their  swirling  smoke,  are  obvious  illustrations. 
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surprising  combination  of  elements  that 
creates  a  mood.  The  range  is 
limited  only  by  the  artist  himself.  All 
these  cannot  be  illustrated  from  a 
single  view,  but  with  this  particular 
view  we  can  make  a  beginning. 


A  RICH  RETURN 

In  the  View,  Plate  I,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  good  subjects  for  a  pic¬ 
ture.  I  have  isolated  eleven  of  them, 
which  constitute  as  good  pictures  as 
the  plate  would  yield  without  retouch¬ 
ing,  as  good  as  nature  will  yield  without 
modification  for  cause  at  the  hands  of 
the  artist. 

(1)  Kent  Street.  Suppose  I  se¬ 
lect  the  old  road  itself,  a  single  move¬ 


ment  of  line,  as  the  subject  for  my  pic¬ 
ture.  The  road  must  then  be  given 
first  place.  In  the  View  the  dark  mass 
of  grass  and  foliage  at  the  left,  the  light 
rigid  fence  making  strong  contrasts 
with  it,  and  above  all  the  beautiful  sky, 


are  too  much  for  the  road.  They  over¬ 
power  it.  It  cannot  hold  first  place 
in  our  attention.  If  the  road  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  picture  these  must 
be  eliminated.  Plate  II  is  the  result. 
I  found  by  experiment  that  even  that 
minute  spot  of  dark,  the  last  wharf- 
house,  and  the  masts  of  the  schooner 
in  the  distance  had  to  be  eliminated, 
before  the  eye  would  be  content  with 
the  road,  and  the  picture  would  balance. 


Plate  II  Kent  Street,  Scituate,  Mass.  Settled  by  the  men  of  Kent  before  1628. 
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(2)  Old  Scituate.  But  suppose  I 
wish  to  make  the  distant  village  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  (the  group,  a 
rhythmic  series  of  masses  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  contrast).  Now  the  road 
must  go,  the  top  of  that  beautiful  old 
wild  cherry,  and  much  else  beside. 
Plate  III  is  the  result.  It  is  merely  an 
enlargement  of  that  part  of  the  original 
View  (Plate  I)  wrhich  serves  my  pur¬ 
pose.2  The  wharf-house  and  schooner 


way  is  of  the  same  stock  as  “Uncle 
Nat”).  The  dapple  of  dark  and  light, 
in  the  low7er  picture,  Plate  IV,  is  charm¬ 
ing,  as  it  appears,  and  wrould  be  irre¬ 
sistible  as  Ross  Turner  would  render  it 
in  water  color. 

(5)  “Paysage.”  An  artist  like 
Corot  might  see  in  our  View  such  a 
picture  as  that  showm  as  Plate  V,  a  bit 
of  country  as  beautiful  as  anything  in 
Barbizon. 


Plate  III.  Old  Scituate,  "The  little  seaport  town”  of  Bliss  Carman’s  poems. 


are  now  absolutely  essential  to  balance 
the  composition. 

(3)  A  New  England  Roadside. 
The  trees  and  shrubbery,  through 
which  the  telegraph  poles  march 
along,  are  of  sufficient  variety  and 
charm  to  constitute  a  picture  them¬ 
selves.  That  picture  appears  as  the 
upper  one  in  Plate  IV.  In  such  a 
picture  the  space  division  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  com¬ 
position. 

(4)  Uncle  Nat  Turner’s  Fence. 
In  that  portion  of  the  View  first  dis¬ 
carded  is  a  charming  subject  for  an 
artist  like  Ross  Turner  (who  by  the 


(6)  But  the  wdiole  of  that  old  wdld 
cherry  tree  is  a  good  subject.  In  paint¬ 
ing  wre  might  eliminate  the  impudent 
telegraph  pole;  but  in  photography  we 
have  to  let  it  stand  and  do  the  best  we 
can  with  it.  Here  is  a  poetic  group! 
Fig.  1,  Plate  VI.  The  old  resident  and 
the  latest  arrival,  A  mechanical  and  a 
freehand  harp  of  the  winds,  The  Gos¬ 
sips,  Dead  and  Alive,  Good  Neigh¬ 
bors,  oh,  this  pair  is  endlessly  sugges¬ 
tive, — the  living  one  that  has  accommo¬ 
dated  itself  gracefully  to  its  hard  coast 
life  for  a  hundred  years,  and  this  un¬ 
compromisingly  upright  one,  dead  long 
ago,  but  still  useful  if  not  beautiful. 


2  The  spot  of  foliage  in  the  middle  of  the  extreme  left  edge  of  the  picture  is  too  dark,  but  to  cut  it  off  would 
have  brought  the  old  cherry  too  near  that  edge. 
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Plate  IV.  A  New  England  road¬ 
side  and  Uncle  Nat  Turner’s  fence. 

(7)  Then,  we  might  have  been  .after 
a  picture  of  Henry  Webb’s  House. 
If  so  we  could  not  possibly  have  included 
more  of  the  environment  than  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VI. 

(8)  If  we  were  painting  the  Satuit 
Marshes  we  might  select  the  section 
of  the  Mew  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


(9)  Welch’s  Wharf  is  the  subject 
of  the  picture  shown  as  Fig.  4. 

(10)  The  New  Barn,  appears  as  the 
unmistakable  subject  in  Fig.  5. 

(11)  The  Fish  Houses,  alone,  con¬ 
stitute  a  picture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

There  are  others,  as  anybody  with  a 
seeing  eye  will  tell  you;  but  these  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  three  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  picture  making: 

1,  Grasp  your  subject. 

2,  Free  it  from  encumbrances. 

3,  Exalt  it, — by  making  everything 
else  in  the  picture  acknowledge  its 
supremacy  and  contribute  to  its  glory. 

y 

THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PETER  S 

That  is  what  I  tried  to  do  in  the 
sketch  reproduced  as  Frontispiece.  I 
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Plate  V.  One  of  the  “loved  scenes  which  my  infancy 
knew,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  Samuel  Woodworth,  the 
Scituate  poet  who  wrote  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 


Plate  VI.  Six  good  pictorial  compositions  all  included  within  the  View,  Plate  I. 
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was  in  Rome  nearly  two  weeks,  with  the 
thought  of  that  sketch  constantly  in 
mind,  as  I  walked  and  drove  about  the 
city,  before  deciding  upon  my  point  of 
view.  As  everybody  knows,  the  huge 
bulk  of  the  building  cuts  off  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome,  as  seen  from  the 
Piazza,  and  dwarfs  it.  At  last  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  view  in  which  all  the  things 
in  the  foreground,  instead  of  hindering, 
actually  helped  to  exalt  my  subject, 
to  make  it  more  vast  and  glorious  than 
I  had  ever  seen  it  represented.  That 
view  I  found  by  walking  around  the 
church  and  up  the  long  tiresome  ascent 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Vatican  Galler¬ 
ies.  Sitting  on  the  stone  threshold  of  a 
doorway  to  what  was  then  the  Pope’s 
Carriage  House,  I  laughed  aloud  with 
delight  as  I  began  to  draw.  How  the 
successive  roofs  made  a  grand  staircase 
for  the  eye  upward  from  the  garden  wall! 
How  that  towering  stone '  pine  with  its 
ragged  trunk  and  gloomy  head  furnished 
just  the  contrast  needed  to  bring  out 
the  exquisite  curves  and  tints  of  that 
masterpiece  of  Michelangelo’s,  away 
up  there,  serene  against  the  blue!  I 
worked  two  hours  and  a  quarter  (but 
they  were  to  me  as  nothing)  upon  the 
lantern  and  the  great  ribbed  roof.  The 
rest  was  easy.  Thirty  minutes  the 
next  morning  sufficed  for  everything 
below  the  cornice  of  the  drum,  and  for 
the  washes  of  color  to  keep  the  pencil 
from  crocking.  Of  the  many  carriages 
coming  and  going,  I  put  in  one,  at  that 
particular  point  in  the  sketch,  to  give 
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scale.  Notice  that  from  the  back  of 
the  carriage  there  is  practically  an 
unbroken  line  upward — pilaster,  cor¬ 
ner  of  building,  side  of  window,  col¬ 
umns,  buttress,  rib, — a  great  curve  of 
force,  leaping  from  the  pavement  to 
the  dome’s'  crown,  four  hundred  feet 
above.3 

CRAYON  DRAWINGS  IN  COLOR 

Two  reproductions  are  inserted  this 
month.  One  shows  the  work  of  a  child 
of  nine,  the  other  that  of  an  adult. 
They  suggest  the  colored  crayon’s  wide 
range  of  usefulness.  These  plates,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  magazine,  show  the  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  that  has  been  attained 
in  the  making  of  fac-simile  reproductions 
in  color.  Not  only  are  the  hues  of 
color  reproduced  in  their  original  val¬ 
ues  and  chromas,  but  the  very  texture 
of  paper  and  quality  of  stroke  have 
been  retained.  Such  results  are  due 
largely  to  the  good  judgment  and  skill 
of  the  platemakers,  the  Colonial  En¬ 
graving  Company  of  Boston,  and  of  the 
Davis  Press  of  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  did  the  printing.  Cameras, 
chemicals,  and  printing  presses  can  do 
much,  but  in  the  last  analysis  just  how 
much  is  determined  by  the  men  who  use 
them.  Insight,  patience,  and  persis¬ 
tence  in  holding  one’s  self  to  a  high 
standard  of  technical  excellence  are 
after  all  the  chief  factors  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  result. 


*  The  reproduction  is  the  exact  size  of  the  original  drawing — a  leaf  from  a  sketch  book.  Moreover  Qatchel  & 
Manning  have  reproduced  it  ao  faithfully  that  it  ia  “better  than  the  original.”  I  could  s-arcely  believe  my  own 
eyes  when  I  saw  that  the  delicate  light-blue  tones  of  the  sky  had  been  held  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  touches 
of  a  6H  pencil. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  NEXT  YEAR 

With  this  number  the  thirteenth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
is  completed.  Many  of  our  subscribers 
have  assured  us  that  the  last  volume  is 
the  best  yet.  We  wish  to  assure  our 
subscribers  that  the  next  volume  wall 
be'  better.  Mr.  Hall’s  new  book  on 
Design  wall  continue  to  appear  serially.' 
Miss  Kneeland’s  Miniature  Furniture, 
the  most  beautiful  ever  in  proportion 
and  line;  Miss  Hyde’s  Costume  Design 
course,  of  increasing  popularity;  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  American  Masterpieces 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
handicraft  by  Mr.  Bailey;  and  helpful 
illustrated  articles  bearing  upon  school 
work  of  every  grade,  will  delight  our 
ever  increasing  circle  of  ambitious 
readers  and  workers.  In  this  number 
appears  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
that  promises  to  be  of  fascinating  in¬ 
terest.  These  articles  will  introduce 
to  us  the  illustrators  of  books  with  which 
children  are  familiar.  We  shall  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  such  ar¬ 


tists  as  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  Margaret 
Ely  Webb,  Grace  Hall,  Ruth  Mary 
Hallock,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Alice 
Barber  Stephens,  Frederick  Richard¬ 
son,  Charles  A.  Lawrence,  Charles 
Copeland,  and  others,  and  learn  things 
never  before  put  into  print  about  their 
childhood  and  their  youthful  experiences 
in  school  and  as  illustrators.  The 
articles  will  be  enriched  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  original  drawings,  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  usefulness 
in  school  work.  The  Publishers  have 
in  preparation  other  novel  features, 
about  which  they  do  not  care  to  talk 
just  yet.  Renew  your  subscription, 
and  get  your  best  professional  friend 
to  subscribe,  and  you  will  both  have  all 
the  good  things  as  they  come  along. 
The  more  readers  wre  have  the  better 
we  can  afford  to  make  the  magazine. 
The  School  Arts  Publishing  Co.  is  not 
an  endowed  philanthropic  institution! 
We  can  advance  only  as  rapidly  as  our 
constituency  will  grow.  To  make  honey, 
B’s  must  have  the  gold  dust  from  the 
posies ! 
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All  Outdoors  A  Schoolroom 

THE  EARTH  AS  A  TEXTBOOK, 

THE  KODAK  AS  PEN  AND  INK 

By  Stanwood  Cobb 


E  was  showing 
me  his  photo¬ 
graphs, —  this 
one  a  group  of 
Japanese  Bud¬ 
dhist  priests 
seated  out  of 
d o o r's  in  the 
beautiful  garden 
of  Godaiji  mon¬ 
astery  near  Kyo¬ 
to.  With  what 
enthusiasm  h  e 
told  me  of  his 
visit,  of  the  early 
rising,  the  frugal 
meal  at  the  mon¬ 
astery,  the  kind¬ 
ly  benignant 
monks,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  simplicity  and  devotion. 
All  that  the  photograph  did  not  show; 
but  it  had  all  been  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  mind  of  this  lad  of  eighteen. 
He  had  known  nothing  of  Buddhism. 
He  had  seized  upon  this  opportunity 
merely  to  get  some  unusual  photograph, 
and  in  doing  so  he  had  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  whole  spirit  of  an  Eastern 
religion. 

Light  writes  upon  the  negative  a 
record  more  detailed,  more  accurate, 
more  permanent  than  it  records  through 
the  retina  upon  the  brain.  But  with 
all  the  improved  devices  of  the  modern 


camera  good  photographs  as  everyone 
knows,  do  not  yet  take  themselves 
automatically.  Study  of  the  subject 
from  various  points  of  view,  with  regard 
to  composition,  lighting  and  values 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  photo¬ 
graph.  Every  good  photograph  then, 
while  a  detailed  and  accurate  record  on 
the  film  is  evidence  of  many  other  rec¬ 
ords,  impressions  and  comparisons  in 
the  brain  of  the  photographer. 

This  comes  out  strongly  when  a 
friend  is  showing  us  his  choice  photo¬ 
graph.  With  what  enthusiasm  he  des¬ 
cribes  the  conditions  under  which  he 
took  the  picture,  how  he  studied  the 
subject,  manoeuvred  for  position.  With 
what  vividness  he  remembers  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  explains  what  lay  on 
either  side,  and  makes  appear  to  you 
much  more  than  is  in  the  photograph 
before  you. 

The  taking  of  the  photograph  has 
been  a  means  of  directing  his  attention 
to  the  subject  and  impressing  on  his 
mind  what  would  otherwise  have  only 
been  carelessly  noticed  and  soon  only 
vaguely  remembered.  Every  time ’the 
photograph  is  glanced  at  the  recorded 
details  recall  a  multitude  of  other  de¬ 
tails.  So,  looking  over  the  photographs 
we  have  taken,  we  mentally  review  and 
strengthen  all  those  numerous  hazy 
impressions  which  we  received  at  the 
time  of  taking  them. 


Plate  I.  An  old  monk  in 
the  cloisters  of  Certosa. 
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Of  course,  we  have  all  realized  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  way  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  take  photographs.  We  may 
have  thought  that  there  was  some 
educational  value  in  it;  but  that  it  is 
a  legitimate  and  serious  adjunct  to 
educational  methods  has  never  been 
duly  emphasized.  Two  schools  have 
recently  come  to  my  attention  in  which 
the  taking  of  photographs  is  recognized 
as  an  educational  process,  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  valuable  means  of  reinforcing 
the  work  of  books  and  the  subjects 
taught. 

When  the  Nautical  Preparatory 
School  was  about  to  sail  from  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  fall  of  1904,  in  addition  to 
its  otherwise  complete  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  educational  equipment  it  had 
a  department  of  photography  with  a 
professional  photographer  to  instruct 
the  boys  in  the  use  of  the  camera  and 
the  making  and  taking  of  pictures. 

But  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  taking  of 
photographs  in  conjunction  with  travel 
as  an  educational  accessory  remained 
to  be  thoroughly  worked  out  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Sargent  Travel  School  for 
Boys.  This  school  began  its  existence 
in  1904  and  has  since  spent  the  school 
year  of  eight  months  in  alternate  years 
in  Europe  or  Round  the  World.  More 
than  one  hundred  boys  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  and  business  while 
they  were  thus  getting  a  broad  view  of 
the  world,  absorbing  the  art  and  culture 
of  Europe  or  the  East,  studying  civil- 
•  izations,  using  “the  World  as  a  School¬ 
room,”  “The  Earth  as  a  Text  Book,” 
for  such  are  the  slogans  of  the  school. 
In  its  nine  years  of  existence,  practically 
all  the  European  countries  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East  have  been 


visited,  and  excursions  have  been  made 
into  many  little-visited  or  scarcely 
accessible  regions. 

Travel  may  be  an  education  in  itself, 
but  travel  combined  with  organized 
study  of  the  countries  visited,  of  their 
history,  art,  government,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  cannot  help  but  form  the  minds 
of  boys  with  a  breadth  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  world’s  civilizations  which 
will  bear  rich  fruit  in  broader  outlooks 
in  later  life. 

Many  of  the  boys  from  this  school 
have  been  prepared  to  enter  the  leading 
colleges;  many  have  been  prepared 
directly  for  business  careers  and  are 
already  influential  citizens,  their  lives 
made  richer  by  the  broad  training,  and 
stimulated  interests  that  have  resulted 
from  their  travel  and  study  with  Mr. 
Sargent. 

Every  boy  in  Mr.  Sargent’s  School 
is  expected  to  take  a  camera  with  him. 
And  since  they  are  for  the  most  part 
from  wealthy  families,  they  have  the 
finest  cameras  they  are  capable  of  using, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  films.  The  3A 
Kodak  (post-card  size)  is  the  one  most 
used  by  the  boys;  some  carry  the  3 A 
Special  and  some  the  Graflex. 

The  camera  gives  them  a  wide-awake 
interest  in  travel  that  nothing  else 
could.  It  gives  them  a  stimulus  from 
within  instead  of  a  stimulus  from  with¬ 
out.  It  increases  their  attention  by 
the  necessity  of  selecting  important 
views  to  photograph. 

Imagine  the  boys  landed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Roman  Forum.  Even  while 
their  instructor  is  explaining  the  ruins 
around  them  they  are  eagerly  taking 
snapshots.  Then  when  they  have  come 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  topog- 
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raphy  of  the  place,  they  come  again  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  Forum  at  a 
time  when  the  light  is  best  for  the  views 
they  want  to  take.  Pictures  of  the 
Forum  have  been  taken  in  this  way  by 
the  boys  that  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  pictures  of  professionals  which 
I  have  seen. 

The  little  town  of  Ravello,  high  above 
Amalfi,  where  the  school  usually  spends 
two  weeks,  is  rich  in  scenes  of  beauty 
and  historic  interest.  The  boys  are 
quick  to  appreciate  this  beauty,  and  to 
preserve  it  by  photographs  for  future 
enjoyment.  The  old  Tower  of  the 
Rufello  Gardens  is  a  favorite  theme  for 
the  kodak,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
beauty  of  architecture  and  background, 
but  because  it  is  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Norman  Towers  in  Italy.  And 
if  the  boys  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
historical  and  architectural  import  of 
this  structure  while  they  stand  before 
it,  they  have  the  photograph  always 
with  them  to  refresh  their  memory  and 
to  reveal  to  them  constantly  new  mean¬ 
ing  and  new  beauty. 

The  picture  of  the  old  monk  at  Cer- 
tosa,  just  out  of  Florence,  the  initial 
illustration,  will  always  recall  to  the 
boy  who  took  it  the  idyllic  monastic 
peace  which  it  represents.  Likewise, 
the  picture  of  the  Villa  Stibbert  will 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  beautiful  villas 
of  Italy. 

A  trip  to  Hadrian’s  Villa  would  be 
robbed  of  half  its  value  if  the  boys  could 
not  bring  back  from  it,  not  only  the 
vivid  impressions  of  the  moment  with 
their  pleasant  memories,  but  also  the 
printed  record  on  the  photographic 
film,  which  perpetuates  the  visit  for  the 
boy,  and  enables  him  to  describe  it 


Plate  II.  A  corner  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Villa  Stibbert,  Florence. 


adequately  to  his  friends  and  relatives 
upon  his  return  home. 

At  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  the 
boys  secured  excellent  pictures  from 
the  Lion’s  Mound,  showing  the  topogra¬ 
phy  <3f  the  field,  every  inch  of  which  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  and  the  allies  so 
bitterly  contested;  then,  coming  down, 
they  visited  La  Sainte  Haie,  perhaps 
the  center  of  the  fiercest  struggle,  La 
Belle  Alliand  where  Napoleon  made 
his  headquarters,  and  other  places  of 
importance  connected  with  the  battle. 
After  the  careful  explanation  of  the 
battle  given  them  by  their  teacher  from 
the  top  of  the  Lion’s  Mound,  where 
every  detail  of  the  battlefield  could  be 
pointed  out,  and  after  a  visit  to  these 
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Plate  III.  A  print  like  this  makes  permanent  the  memory  of  Hadrian’s  Villa. 


spots  which  they  had  seen  from  the 
Mound,  with  their  own  photographs 
of  all  that  appealed  to  them,  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  will  always  be  more  vivid 
and  comprehensible  to  these  boys  than 
it  could  be  made  from  a  mere  text-book 


explanation  in  a  preparatory  school  at 
home.  Such  are  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  travel. 

A  list  of  all  the  things  seen  and  pho¬ 
tographed  by  the  boys  in  their  trip 
around  the  world  would  cover  pages. 


Plate  IV.  A  peaceful  group  on  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo. 
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Plate  V.  A  beauty  spot  in  a 
modern  German  City,  Nuremberg. 


turesque  and  educational  photographs — 
the  naked  spider-legged  Tamil  in  South 
India,  the  industrious  fellaheen  of  E- 
gypt,  the  heavy-laden  coolies  of  China. 
A  most  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
of  agricultural  interest  is  gathered  as 
the  boys  take  pictures  of  the  different 
implements  and  methods  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  world.  One  boy  may 
be  interested  to  take  pictures  showing 
the  development  of  the  plow  and  the 
primitive  forms  still  used  in  the  Old 
World;  another  boy,  destined  to  inherit 
a  large  ax  business,  makes  a  collection 
of  ax  heads.  Pictures  of  tea  gardens, 
of  cocoa  plantations,  rice  fields,  nutmeg, 
clove  and  other  plants  in  actual  growth 
give  the  boys  a  valuable  lesson  in  com¬ 
mercial  geography.  Interesting  public 
events  are  eagerly  photographed — such 
as  bull-fights,  church  festivals,  Bud- 


All  the  great  buildings  of  the  world 
come  within  range  of  their  cameras. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Greece, 
of  Sicily,  the  Roman  remains  in  North¬ 
ern  Africa,  Egypt,  the  varied  architec¬ 
ture  of  India  and  Java,  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ples  of  Japan,  and  Chinese  pagodas. 
Then  one  might  speak  of  street  scenes 
and  pictures  of  the  daily  life  in  Europe, 
Algeria,  Egypt, — the  yellow-robed  hy- 
pongis  of  Burma,  holy  men  in  India, 
high  caste  Brahmins,  shriving  pilgrims 
by  the  Ganges,  Buddhist  monks  and 
priests  in  Japan.  Men  at  work,  and 
the  different  forms  of  labor  make  pic- 


Plate  VI.  A  picturesque  Cha¬ 
teau  in  France,  Chinonceau. 
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clhist  processions  in  Japan,  military 
manoeuvres  and  views,  aeroplane  flights 
in  the  great  flying  fields  of  Europe. 
Politics  and  city  administration  is  made 
more  vivid  by  pictures  of  clean  streets 
in  German  cities,  of  state  railroads, 
tram-cars,  administration  buildings,  and 
movements  of  civic  beauty  and  welfare. 


ing  bare-headed  before  some  church 
procession.  v  i; 

Travelling  in  a  group  as  the  boys  of 
the  Sargent  Travel  School  do,  they  are 
not  limited  to  their  own  cameras,  but 
can  enjoy  by  exchange  the  best  results 
of  a  dozen  of  the  cameras.  Every 
month  the  Photographic  Committee 


Plate  VII.  A  view  of  St.  Peter’s  from  the  top  of  Hadrian’s  Tomb. 


Modes  of  transportation  are  photo¬ 
graphed  from  the  buffalo  ox-teams  of 
Turkey  and  the  East  to  the  man-drawn 
rickshas  of  Japan.  Nor  can  the  scenic 
beauties  go  unnoticed.  The  beautiful 
Italian  villas,  the  chateaux  of  France, 
the  snow  peaks  of  the  Alps,  the  burning 
deserts  of  Egypt,  the  jungles  and  tropic¬ 
al  gardens  of  India  and  Java,  the  Him¬ 
alayas  seen  from  Darjeeling  with  their 
28,000  feet  sheer  rise,  the  picturesque 
scenes  of  Burma  and  Japan. 

Religious  tolerance  grows  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  snap-shots  of  some  kindly 
Buddhist  priest  who  poses  in  a  temple 
garden;  of  mild-eyed  mystic  hypongis 
in  a  Buddhist  monastery  of  Burma;  of  a 
dignified  Mohammedan  mullah  walking 
the  streets  of  Constantinople;  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Italian  populace  stand- 


arranges  an  exhibition  in  which  each 
boy  displays  his  pictures  of  the  month, 
and  takes  orders  from  the  others  for 
any  of  which  they  may  wish  to  have 
prints.  With  such  a  large  variety  to 
choose  from,  the  boys  acquire  in  the 
course  of  the  year  a  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  illustrative  of  their 
travels.  Some  of  the  boys  have  colored 
slides  made  in  Japan  where  this  work  is 
done  beautifully  and  cheaply,  and  are 
able  to  give  illustrated  lectures  of  their 
travels  to  their  friends. 

Each  day,  after  returning  from  the 
sight-seeing,  the  boys  have  to  write  up 
their  journal  for  the  day,  giving  in  three 
or  four  pages  an  account  of  the  things 
they  have  seen.  These  they  illustrate 
with  pictures  and  photographs— and 
the  five  or  six  books  thus  filled  in  the 
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eight  months  of  school,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  cities,  museums,  pictures,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  monuments  of  every  kind,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  illustrations  pasted  in, 
form  a  most  valuable  record  of  their 
trip.  Not  only  does  it  oblige  the  boys 
at  the  time  of  writing  to  consult  their 
guide  books  and  thus  help  fix  in  their 
minds  the  things  they  have  seen  during 
the  day,  but  it  preserves  a  most  pleas¬ 
urable  reminiscence  for  the  future  years. 
Some  of  the  boys  have  had  their  jour¬ 
nals  printed  in  book  form  later  on,  to 
give  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  at  present  encouraging  four 
of  the  boys  to  get  up  an  illustrated 
travel  book,  combining  the  best  selec¬ 
tions  from  their  journals.  Such  a  book 
would  be  novel  and  attractive  and 
would  present  with  the  fresh  vision  of 


youth  many  vivid  pictures  of  the  life 
abroad. 

So  the  boys  return  home  at  the  end 
of  the  year  filled  with  pleasant  memories, 
and  with  a  more  substantial  reminder 
of  the  trip  in  the  form  of  their  journals 
and  their  collections  of  photographs. 
In  the  course  of  the  nine  years  in  which 
the  Sargent  School  has  been  in  existence, 
some  twenty  thousand  pictures  have 
been  taken  by  the  boys.  Many  of 
these  are  probably  of  scenes  never 
photographed  before — for  in  India  and 
Java  and  Burma,  China  and  Japan, 
they  have  made  extensive  trips  inland 
to  places  off  the  beaten  path  of  travel. 
If  these  pictures  could  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  what  an  exhibition  they  would 
make  of  education  through  travel  and 
the  kodak. 
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things,  emotionally;  but  teachers  are 
expected  to  be  always  ready  to  “stand 
and  deliver”  a  reason.  Now  some  of 
these  pictures  were  taken  for  one  reason 
and  some  for  another.  Are  they  good 
in  composition  and  if  so,  why?  I  might 
dismiss  the  whole  matter  at  this  point 
by  saying,  “Because  Mr.  Bailey  ap¬ 
proves  of  them.”  Or  I  might1  say, 
“Oh,  they  interested  me,”  or  “They  are 
picturesque.  ”  But  that  won’t  do.  It’s 
too  much  like  the  woman’s  reason, 
“Because.” 

I.  An  Old  Settler.  This  showrs  the 
garden  and  rear  of  an  old  building  in 


A  GOOD  friend  of 
mine,  now  dead, 
had  a  most  dis¬ 
concerting  habit.  In 
the  midst  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  discussion  she 
would  pause,  fix  her 
eyes  on  me,  and  say 
abruptly,  “Now  why 
did  you  do  that,  San¬ 
ford?”  No  doubt  it 
was  good  for  me  to  be  brought  up 
standing  and  asked  the  question 
“Why?” 

We  do  many  things,  perhaps  most 


A  cottage  at  Leek  Wootton. 


1  The  pictures  were  sent  to  Mr.  Bailey  some  two  years  ago,  as  a  part  of  a  friendly  letter.  Now  he  returns 
them,  mounted,  ready  for  reproduction,  and  repeats  the  disconcerting  question  I  have  quoted. 
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Stratford,  now  used  for  a  bindery.  It 
is  interesting  as  a  line  composition  be¬ 
cause  of  the  convergence  of  lines  to  a 
point  at  the  right  of  the  center, — the 
simple  dark  mass.  Notice  the  way  that 
the  gables  and  roof  lines  and  chimney¬ 
pots  cut  the  sky.  The  blank  spaces 
on  the  near  end  of  the  building  are 
opposed  by  the  repeating  angular  lines 
of  roofs  and  the  small  gable  repeats,  in 
a  diminished  note,  the  form  of  the 
larger  one.  Hence  we  have  variety 
and  harmony  of  space  and  opposition 
of  lines.  The  contrasts  of  old  brick 
and  stone,  of  grass  and  foliage,  give 
variety  of  texture. 

Tabulated  thus: — 

1.  Unity — by  the  convergence  of  lines 
to  a  center. 

2.  Variety  and  opposition  of  lines 
and  spaces. 

3.  Variety  of  textures  (or  color). 
Enough  to  make  any  scene  worth 

taking. 

II.  The  Saxon  Mill  impressed  me 
for  two  reasons,  and  they  are  sufficient. 

1.  The  pattern  and  arrangement  of 
main  lines. 

2.  The  dark  and  light  of  spots.  It  is 
an  all-over  pattern  lacking  the 
unity  of  No.  1. 

III.  Cottage  at  Leek  Wootton. 
A  picture  of  a  roof  and  a  hedge  with 
simple  masses  between.  The  lines  cut 
the  picture  plane  with  great  variety 
and  interest. 

Note  : — 

1.  The  mass  of  thatched  roof,  its  con¬ 
tours  and  opposing  chimney  lines. 

2.  The  mass  of  hedge  and  fence. 

3.  Between  these  the  plain  wall 
mass  broken^ by  occasional  lines 
and  spots. 
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Study  these  forms  and  you  have  all 
necessary  pictorial  elements. 

IV  and  V.  Causes.  Any  photo  in 
which  the  American  canoe  is  a  main 
feature  is  bound  to  be  of  interest  and 
beauty  if  the  accessories  are  in  charac¬ 
ter. 

In  these  examples,  especially  in  V, 
the  supple  lines  of  the  boy’s  figure  har¬ 
monize  and  flow  into  the  sinuous  grace¬ 
ful  lines  of  the  canoe.  With  the  plain 
background  there  is  nothing  to  mar  or 
detract  from  the  unity  of  line.  The 
main  beauty  of  this  picture  is  an  in¬ 
volution  and  harmony  of  sinuous  curves. 

VI.  The  Camp.  This  is  decidedly 
a  spot,  or  all-over  pattern.  A  diaper 
or  dappling  of  sunlight  through  leaves, 
playing  over  a  tent  and  the  naively 
posed  boyish  figure. 

But  while  it  is  a  spot  design  or  pat¬ 
tern  it  is  given  strength,  or  geometric 
unity,  by  the  upright  trees  and  trans¬ 
verse  tent  pole  and  the  single  mass  of 
tent  interior. 

I  believe  that  much  bad  photography 
speaking  as  compositions,  is  due  to 
people  trying  merely  to  record  things; 
much  of  it  the  desire  to  take  photos 
of  friends  in  large  groups  impossible 
to  compose. 

Study  good  pictures,  for  line  com¬ 
position,  for  space  relation,  for  contrast 
of  textures  which  is  color,  for  unity  in 
simplicity  or  unity  in  complexity.  Then 
if  you  want  portraits,  pose  one  or  two 
people  at  most,  in  character  setting 
regardless  of  fashions  in  furniture  or 
dress.  Or  else  frankly  subordinate 
them  to  your  landscape  even  if  you 
have  to  bury  their  atrocious  millinery 
under  a  stone.  Fortunately  we  are 
Snapshots  by  Mr.  Sanford.  getting  more  and  more  to  dress  in  har- 
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mony  with  out  of  door  life  in  our  sum¬ 
mer  holidays  and  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
find  costumes  that  will  blend  in  with 
God’s  out  of  doors. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  educate 


one’s  self  than  to  study  good  paintings, 
or  photos  of  them,  and  then  in  one’s 
own  photographic  work  to  analyze  each 
picture  in  some  such  way  as  I  have 
indicated. 


Note  by  the  Editor.  As  a  proof  that  Mr.  Sanford  is  right,  consider  the  photographs 
reproduced  on  page  740.  These  came  from  Mr.  George  C.  Hubbard,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  in  a  personal  letter,  “Much  as  I  enjoyed  my  work  in 
connection  with  manual  training  equipments  I  am  now  getting  real  satisfaction  out  of  being  a 
farmer —I  hope  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.”  Mr.  Hubbard’s  farm  is  155  acres  in  extent. 
Among  other  crops  last  year  he  harvested  1900  barrels  of  apples,  and  these  pictures!  If  his 
apples  were  as  good  as  the  pictures  (they  must  have  been,  for  they  netted  him  $4,000)  they 
were  A  No.  1.  When  farmer’s  boys  can  gather  both  the  harvest  of  use  and  the  harvest  of 
beauty,  they  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  live 


“In  cities  high  where  careful  crowds 
Of  woe-worn  mortals  darkling  go.” 
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Some  photographs  by  Mr.  George  C.  Hubbard,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


740 


American  Art  for  High  School  Freshmen 

By  Agnes  I.  Lodwick 


T  N  an  industrial 
age, — a  day  of  the 
training  of  mind  and 
hand  to  an  executive 
end, —  one  faculty 
seems  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  slighted  or  passed 
over  altogether.  And 
that  faculty  is  the 
power  of  appreciating 

Agnes  I.  Lodwick  fine  art_  . 

Our  high  school  students  generally 
leave  us  with  certain  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  standards  of  design  as  applied  to 
craft  work.  They  usually,  even  in  our 
very  short  course,  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  color,  harmony,  propor¬ 
tion,  and  composition  in  the  abstract.1 
But  how  many  can  apply  this  knowledge 
in  an  art-gallery,  or  even  turn  the  pages 
of  an  ordinary  magazine  and  recognize 
the  good  illustrations?  How  many 
have  any  standard  at  all  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  in  which  they  have  not 
personally  attempted  expression?  And 
yet  this  one  field,- — intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  pictorial  art, — is  the  one  open 
to  all  our  population.  And  this  fact 
is  of  vast  significance.  The  day  of  the 
art  patron  is  declining.  It  is  to  the 
mass  of  Americans  that  the  creators  of 
American  Art  must  look  for  its  support. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  showing  to  a  few 
of  the  High  School  students  here  in 
Minneapolis,  what  to  look  for,  that  this 


very  brief  course  in  the  progress  of 
American  Art  has  been  evolved. 

Contemporary  American  Art  has  been 
chosen  as  a  topic,  primarily  because  the 
shortness  of  time  allotted  to  the  course 
bars  out  lengthy  subject  matter;  also 
for  the  reason  in  the  grammar  schools 
“Picture  Study”  covers  some  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  Moreover,  the  art 
of  their  own  time  and  land  should  be 
our  pupils’  first  concern,  and  the  doors 
to  it  must  be  opened  early.  The 
habit  of  interest  in  a  department  of  art 
too  often  closed  to  adults  must  be 
formed  before  other  interests  fill  their 
lives.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  readi- 
ly  this  is  done,  and  how  permanent  an 
impression  is  left  by  these  few  periods 
of  study  in  the  Freshman  year. 

American  Art,  as  a  subject  for  critical 
review,  is  of  too  recent  development 
to  have  acquired  an  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  books  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject  are  only  just 
appearing.  While  many  of  these  are 
admirable,  they  are  expensive,  and  are 
generally  intended  for  a  more  advanced 
state  of  knowledge  than  that  held  by 
the  average  high  school  freshman.  We 
have  found  articles  appearing  in  the 
current  magazines  by  far  the  best  avail¬ 
able  material.  They  are  generally  by 
critics  of  established  position,  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  readable  way,  are  the  most 
recent, — and  last,  and  by  no  means 


1  Freehand  Drawing  in  the  Minneapolis  High  Schools  is  compulsory,  in  all  courses  except  Manual  Training  and 
Commercial,  for  th?  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year;  and  an  elective  with  three  other  subjects  one  half  of  Senior 
year. 
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least,  are  within  the  reach  of  anyone 
anywhere,  at  a  trifling  cost, — no  small 
item  to  the  people  away  from  the  ref¬ 
erence  libraries  and  galleries  of  the 
larger  cities.  The  articles  are,  usually, 
well  illustrated,  with  some  reproduc¬ 
tions  large  enough  to  be  mounted. 
These  will  be  found  capable  of  yeoman 
service.  It  is  always  well  to  offer  a 
picture  in  the  concrete.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  even  for  an  adult  to  vis¬ 
ualize  adequately  from  a  description. 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  cover, 
wisely,  a  field  so  bewilderingly  full 
of  tempting  subject  matter;  but  as  the 
subject  is  the  development  of  a  national 
art  rather  than  the  growth  of  individu¬ 
als,  the  painters  are  carried  in  groups, 
emphasis  being  placed  on  those  whose 
work  is  specially  characteristic  of  that 
group,  or  who  have  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  the  other  men  of  that  group. 

Each  student  in  the  class  writes  a 
short  sketch  on  the  work  of  one  artist 
from  the  list  to  be  studied,  for  which 
book  and  magazine  references  are  sup¬ 
plied.  This  sketch  is  critical  and  not 
biographical  except  in  so  far  as  definite 
events  in  the  life  of  the  man  affect  the 
character  of  his  art.  This  much  from 
the  students,  and  six  forty-minute  in¬ 
formal  lectures,  comprise  the  course. 
We  have  given  this  six  days  near  the 
end  of  the  term  but  plan  this  semester 
to  carry  the  course  through  the  term, 
and  shall  have  collaboration  from  the 
English  department  in  writing  the 
themes. 

A  definite  attempt  is  made  in  these 
six  little  lectures  to  preserve  a  sequence; 
to  emphasize  the  unity  of  all  the  branch¬ 
es  of  American  art;  and  while  certain 
artists  are  rather  loosely  classified  as 


"decorators,”  "landscape  painters”  or 
"portrait  painters,”  the  fact  that  the 
versatility  of  many  men  places  them 
properly  in  more  than  one  class  is  not 
ignored.  In  so  short  a  lecture  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  necessarily  generalized; 
and  while  it  seems  incredibly  rash  to 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  of  art  in  forty  minutes,  in  this 
very  sketchy  way  it  is  possible;  and  the 
heritage  of  the  ages  is  accepted  as  a  sort 
of  artistic  genealogy. 

The  first  lecture  has  for  its  starting- 
point  a  small  clay  image  modelled  and 
roughly  colored  by  the  Hopi  Indians. 
Its  crudeness  and  faulty  anatomy  were 
contrasted  with  the  inherent  instinct 
that  leads  all  people,  however  primitive, 
to  the  creation  of  something  for  its  own 
sake.  This  impulse,  as  the  motive 
power  of  art,  is  rapidly  traced  through 
the  Primitives,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Italians  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  Germanic  people 
of  the  North,  and  through  later  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  of  painting  to  the  art  of 
our  own  country.  The  Revolutionary 
painters  are  mentioned  and  several 
reproductions  of  the  portraits  of  Copley 
and  Stuart  are  shown  to  illustrate  the 
technique  of  the  period.  It  seems  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective  to  actually  show  each 
example  spoken  of,  for  only  in  this  way 
is  it  possible  for  one  who  knows  none  to 
contrast  varying  techniques,  and  to 
catch  any  idea  of  characteristic  features 
of  schools  or  of  individuals. 

The  second  lecture  concerns  itself 
with  American  sculpture.  Sculpture  in 
general  is  briefly  discussed, — the  study 
of  form  preceding  that  of  color, — the 
field  and  limitations  of  the  art,  etc., — 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  many 
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Americans,— and  the  high  place  of 
American  plastic  art  today.  A  number 
of  photographs  of  works  of  St.  Gaudens 
and  French  are  shown.  These  two 
sculptors  are  chosen  from  the  long  list 
that  suggests  itself,  partly  because  of 
their  exalted  place  in  the  art  world,  and 
partly  as  affording  an  interesting  con¬ 
trast;  though  Ward,  Taft,  Partridge, 
McMonnies,  Remington,  and  others 
were  mentioned  in  passing. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  are  on 
Painting.  Here,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
is  one  embarrassed  in  a  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial.  The  men  finally  selected  seem 
typical  of  their  schools,  or  pioneers  in 
departing  from  them,  and  are  offered 
as  at  least  various.  After  a  very  brief 
account  of  formal  painting  this  lecture 
turns  to  the  revolt  from  it, — the  study 
of  outdoor  light  and  how  outdoor  light 
differs  from  that  of  a  studio  (though  this 
is  an  old  story  and  familiar  from  the 
color  lessons) ;  the  influence  of  Constable 
and  the  Barbizon  painters,  and  of  Ill¬ 
ness  as  a  secessionist  from  the  Hudson 
River  school.  A  number  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  pictures,  early  and  later,  are 
shown  and  his  development  traced 
through  them.  Then  comes  Childe 
Hassam,  the  painter  of  light,  and  what 
“Impressionism”  means.  Hassam,  at 
least,  should  if  possible  be  shown  in 
color. 

Whistler  and  Sargent,  portrait  paint¬ 
ers,  decorators,  colorists,  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  fourth  lecture;  together  with 
Winslow  Homer,  the  typical  American 
painter. 

The  fifth  lecture  covers  mural  paint¬ 


ing  and  American  decorators,  and  here 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  painting  as 
decoration.  Reproductions  of  the  work 
of  La  Farge,  Blashfield,  Sargent,  Abbey, 
Simmons  and  others  is  shown  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  sixth  and  last  talk  is  an  attempt 
to  discriminate  in  a  large  and  mixed 
subject  between  what  is  worthy  and 
what  is  technically  faulty  in  book  and 
magazine  illustration.  This  is  a  minor 
art  but  the  one  which  makes. perhaps 
the  widest  appeal;  and  surely  a  depart¬ 
ment  where  public  taste  needs  educa¬ 
tion!  With  all  the  wonderfully  good 
matter  being  produced  it  is  sad  but  true 
that  people  in  general,  and  surely  high 
school  students  in  particular,  are  still 
in  the  period  of  “the  girl”  of  impossible 
anatomy  and  no  composition!  But 
with  reproductions  of  the  work  of  Ab¬ 
bey,  Pyle,  Parrish,  Remington,  Frost, 
Pennell,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green  and  others  to  talk  from, 
the  essentials  of  composition,  drawing, 
color,  decorative  treatment,  and  liter¬ 
ary  value  are  soon  seen  and  generally 
permanently  appreciated.  The  usual 
immediate  result  has  been  the  collection 
of  magazine  covers,  almost  invariably 
pleasing  and  well-chosen. 

Reference  Books  on  American  Art2 

History  of  American  Painting,  Samuel  Isham; 
ed.  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1905.  Price,  $6.00.) 

History  of  American  Sculpture,  Lorado  Taft: 
ed.  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1903.  Price,  $6.00.)  These 
books  are  admirable  for  reference, — compre¬ 
hensive,  general,  and  well  illustrated  A 
third  volume  to  treat  of  the  reproductive 


•In  offering  the  appended  bibliography  no  claim  is  made  that  the  list  is  exhaustive.  It  is  hoped,  merely,  that 
easily-procured  material  be  furnished,  to  which  students  may  be  referred,  and  from  which  a  time-pressed  lecturer 
may  draw  both  fact  and  inspiration.  A  few  books  are  added  to  the  list  of  magazine  articles  which  each  month’s 
publications  are  increasing. 
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arts  is  promised  by  the  publishers  but  has 
not  yet  (March,  1912)  appeared. 

American  Mural  Painting,  Pauline  King. 
(Noyes,  Platt  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902.  Price, 
$3.50.)  From  Hunt  and  La  Farge  to  date  cf 
publication.  A  readable  little  book  with 
more  narrative  than  criticism;  untechnical; 
illustrated. 

John  La  Farge,  Cecelia  Waern.  (The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  New  York,  1896.  Price  could  not 
be  ascertained.)  A  delightfully  written  and 
discriminating  study  of  the  painter  and  his 
work.  Well  illustrated  with  examples  of 
line  drawing,  paintings,  mural  decorations, 
and  stained  glass,  some  in  color.  The  text 
quotes  largely  from  the  artist’s  own  writings 
and  covers  the  ground  very  satisfactorily. 

John  La  Farge,  Royal  Cortissoz.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1911.  Price,  $4.00.) 
A  very  recent  and  satisfactory  book. 

Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer,  William 
Howe  Dounes.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  1911.  Price,  $6.00.)  A  delight¬ 
fully  written  and  comprehensive  book;  many 
small  illustrations. 

American  Masters  of  Painting,  C.  H.  Caffin. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
$3.00.)  Brief  appreciations  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  painters  including  Inness,  La  Farge, 
Whistler,  Winslow  Homer,  Sargent,  Abbey, 
Gilbert  Stuart.  Illustrated. 

Old  Masters  and  New,  Kenyon  Cox.  (Fox, 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  1905.  Price, 
$2.50  net.)  This  book  is  made  up  of  essays 
on  a  number  of  artists  among  which  are: — 
Whistler: — An  interesting  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  painter.  Too  technical  to 
be  of  much  service  to  any  but  students. 
Sargent: — A  similar  essay  to  the  above. 
Early  Work  of  St.  Gaudens: — and 
St.  Gaudens’s  Sherman: — Containing  a  brief 
interesting  biography  and  a  thoroughly 
sympathetic  analysis  of  St.  Gaudens’s 
most  important  sculpture. 

All  four  are  charming  studies  and  pleasant 
reading;  and  while  somewhat  advanced, 
possibly,  for  high  school  freshmen,  are  full 
of  material  which  they  could  appreciate  and 
use. 

Whistler,  T.  Martin  Wood.  (The  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $.65.) 


With  eight  reproductions  in  color.  One  of 
the  Masterpieces  in  Color. 

Magazine  Articles 

The  Fathers  of  Art  in  America,  Will  H.  Low. 
( McClure’s ,  February,  1903.)  Notes,  de¬ 
scriptive  and  biographical.  West,  Stuart, 
Copley,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Bronze  Sculpture  in  America,  Giles  Edgerton. 
(The  Craftsman,  March,  1908.)  Comprehen¬ 
sive  and  interesting.  Well  illustrated. 
Frederic  Remington,  Painter  and  Sculptor, 
Giles  Edgerton.  ( The  Craftsman,  March, 
1909.) 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  not  signed.  ( The 
Craftsman,  October,  1907.) 

St.  Gaudens  and  American  Sculpture,  Ernest 
Knaufft.  ( Review  of  Reviews.  September, 
1907.) 

Bronze  Doors  for  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Russell  Sturgis.  (Scribner’s,  December, 
1904.) 

Daniel  Chester  French,  Edwin  A.  Rockwell. 
(International  Studio,  September,  1910.) 
Five  full-page  illustrations.  Interesting  text. 
Personality  in  Portrait  Painting:— Artists  of 
today  who  are  painting  in  the  exact  terms 
of  their  generation,  James  Howard.  (Arts 
and  Decoration,  June,  1911,  $20,  published 
by  Adam  Budge,  New  York.)  Good  ma¬ 
terial. 

George  Inness,  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  (The  Out¬ 
look,  March  7,  1903.)  Illustrated.  Good 
characterization. 

American  Painting  of  Today,  Ernest  Knaufft. 
(Reviews  of  Review,  December,  1907.)  Com¬ 
prehensive  and  general. 

Sargent,  the  Portrait  Painter,  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.  (The  Outlook,  May  2,  1903.)  Illus¬ 
trated. 

John  S.  Sargent,  Royal  Cortissoz.  (Scribner’s, 
November,  1903.) 

Sargent  and  His  Painting: — with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  decorations  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  William  A.  Coffin.  (Century, 
June,  1886.)  Critical  and  biographical. 
Sargent’s  Redemption  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  Sylvester  Baxter.  (Century,  May, 
1903.) 

Decorations  in  the  New  Congressional  Libra¬ 
ry,  William  A.  Coffin.  (Century,  March, 
1897.)  Illustrated. 
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John  La  Farge,  Russell  Sturgis.  ( Scribner’s , 
July,  1899.)  Detailed  illustration. 

James  McNeill  Whistler — the  Etcher,  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Morton.  ( Brush  and  Pencil,  August, 
1903.) 

James  McNeill  Whistler — the  Painter,  William 
F.  Losee.  ( Brush  and  Pencil,  August,  1903.) 
Long  and  comprehensive  articles,  profusely 
illustrated. 

Whistler  as  a  Decorator,  Joseph  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pennell.  ( Century ,  February,  1912.) 
The  Peacock  Room,  etc. 

The  Art  of  E.  A.  Abbey,  Henry  Strachey. 
(Harper’s,  May,  1900.)  Illustrated. 

E.  A.  Abbey,  Painter  or  Illustrator?,  G.  Mor¬ 
timer  Marke.  ( Arts  and  Decoration,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1911,  published  by  Adam  Budge,  New 
York.)  The  Blue  Door,  Golden  Dish,  Jo¬ 
sephine.  Abbey  as  an  illustrator. 

E.  A.  Abbey,  Illustrator,  Painter,  Decorator, 
Arthur  Hoeber.  ( International  Studio,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1911.)  An  appreciation  of  an  English- 
American  artist  by  an  English  reviewer. 
Well  illustrated. 

Childe  Hassam,  a  Puritan,  Israel  L.  White. 


( International  Studio,  December,  1911.) 
Illustrated. 

Winslow  Homer,  Christian  Brinton.  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  January,  1911.)  Many  illustrations. 
Winslow  Homer  : — An  appreciation  from  a  sea¬ 
going  viewpoint,  Henry  Reuterdahl.  (The 
Craftsman,  April,  1911.)  Interesting. 
Howard  Pyle,  Illustrator  and  Painter,  Arthur 
Hoeber.  (International  Studio,  January, 
1912.)  Well  illustrated. 

Joseph  Pennell,  Frederick  Keppel.  (The  Out¬ 
look,  September  23,  1905.)  Several  full- 
page  -illustrations. 

Maxfield  Parrish,  Prof.  Von  Herkimer  on,  J.  H. 
Irvine.  (International  Studio,  July,  1906.) 
Illustrated.  One  color-plate. 

Maxfield  Parrish,  Homer  Saint  Gaudens. 

(The  Critic,  June,  1905.)  Good  pictures. 
Representative  American  Women  Illustrators, 
Regina  Armstrong.  (The  Critic,  June,  1900.) 
Oakley,  J.  W.  Smith,  Green,  Pamela  Cole¬ 
man  Smith,  etc. 

Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Harrison  S.  Morris. 

(The  Book  Buyer,  April,  1902).  Illustrated. 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Harrison  S.  Morris. 
(The  Book  Buyer,  March,  1902).  Illustrated. 
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I  know  that  Europe’s  wonderful  yet  some¬ 
thing  seems  to  lack: 

The  Past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the 
people  looking  back. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  make  the 
Future  free, — 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what 
she  is  to  be. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 
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An  Artist  Who  Loves  to  Draw  for  Children1 


MISS  CLARA  E.  ATWOOD:  SOMETHING  ABOUT  HER  AND 
HER  WORK  AS  SCHOOL-GIRL,  ART  STUDENT  AND  ILLUSTRATOR 


By  Lillian  Leslie  Tower 


I 


Clara  E.  Atwood 


F  you  were  a 
child,  and  well — 
yes,  if  you  were 
a  grown-up,  and 
you  read  a  story 
that  you  liked  very 
much — a  story  that 
described  Beatrice  as 
having  beautiful  ra¬ 
ven  curls,  you  would 
not  want  to  discover 
that  she  really  had  yellow  pig  tails, 
when  she  had  her  picture  taken,  would 
you?  The  work  of  Miss  Clara  E.  At¬ 
wood  of  Boston,  absolutely  illustrates 
the  text.  That  is  undoubtedly  one 
reason  why  she  is  so  eminently  success¬ 
ful  as  an  illustrator  of  children’s  books. 
If  the  story  says  that  Polly  had  on  a 
striped  sash  and  her  mother  had  on  a 
checked  apron  she  makes  them  so. 

From  Miss  Atwood’s  own  experience 
as  a  child — because  the  curly  hair  of 
the  heroine  in  a  favorite  story  book 
was  not  made  to  curl  in  the  pictures — 
grew  the  determination  that  when  she 
was  an  artist  (and  always  she  was  to  be 


that — even  at  the  tender  age  of  four 
when  she  drew  a  gigantic  bird  on  a  di¬ 
minutive  tree)  her  drawings  were  to  be 
truthful,  or  what  the  author  expected 
them  to  be. 

A  study  of  Miss  Atwood’s  work  con¬ 
vinces  one  that  drawings  for  children 
should  not  only  illustrate  the  point, 
but  should  illustrate  it  at  once  so  that 
the  child  can  immediately  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  picture. 

“This  is  necessary,  first  from  the 
author’s  standpoint,”  says  Miss  At¬ 
wood.  “If  an  author  imagines  a  scene, 
or  says  a  thing  is  made  in  a  certain  way, 
it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  want 
to  see  it  thus  represented.”  But  even 
an  author  is  not  as  literal  as  a  child — 
an  observing  child.” 

Miss  Atwood  finds  pleasure  in  serving 
both  author  and  reader  unless,  as  some¬ 
times  happens,  the  author  gives  the 
wrong  hint.  She  has  had  stories  calling 
for  butterflies  that  could  not  have  come 
from  the  caterpillars  described,  and 
nests  (built  by  authors)  where  the  birds 
mentioned  never  build. 


1  Children  s  books  illustrated  by  Miss  Atwood  are:  The  Open  Door ,  Silver  Burdette;  Nursery  Rhymes,  First  Reader . 
Second  Reader,  A  Primer  of  Work  and  Play,  McMahon's  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Little  Animal 
Stories,  Four  and  Twenty  Songs,  Pilgrim  Press;  Can  You  Believe  Me  Stories,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  The  Blowing  Away 
of  Mr.  Bushy  Tail,  Duffield  &  Co.;  Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  One,  Cherry  Tree  Children,  Wonderful  Little  Lives,  Merry 
Animal  7 ales,  The  Diamond  King,  The  Tippity  Flippits,  Nibbles  Poppelty  Poppett,  Bunnikins,  Bunnies  and  the  Maori 
King,  School  House  in  the  Woods,  Old  Home  Day  in  Hazletown ,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Cordelia's  Pathway  Out,  Lothrop, 
Lee,  &  Shepard;  Dramatic  Readers,  ( Books  One,  Two,  Four,  Five),  Riverside  Second  Reader,  Bunnikins-Bunnies  in  Camp , 
Bunnikins-Bunnies  in  Europe,  Astronomy  from  a  Dipper,  First  Year  in  Numbers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  The  Nomad 
of  the  Nine  Lives,  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
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I  late  I.  Action,  costume,  and  environment  must  be  right  or  children  will  discover  the  defects.  Upper  drawings 
from  Smith’s  Arithmetic,  Ginn  &  Co.;  lower  one  from  Davidson’s  Nibbles  Poppelty  Poppet,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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“  Observation  is  a  great  teacher,  ”  said 
Miss  Atwood,  “but  for  the  fact  I  had 
taught  myself  to  watch,  to  stop,  to  look, 
and  to  listen,  I  might  not  have  been  able 
to  discover  such  errors.” 

Miss  Atwood’s  unfailing  adherence 
to  accuracy  of  text  is  especially  notice- 


he  must  plant  them  in  the  proper  way, 
or  some  boy  who  is  taught  how  in  the 
summer  school,  or  who  knows  how 
because  he  lives  on  a  farm,  will  criticize 
it.” 

Miss  Atwood  is  very  painstaking, 
and  no  matter  how  many  children  there 


Plate  II.  Miss  Atwood  makes  even  the  backs  of  children  indicative  of  char¬ 
acter.  A  copyrighted  drawing,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Perry,  Mason  Co. 


able  in  her  illustrations  for  public  school 
books. 

“School  drawings  must  be  absolutely 
correct,”  she  explained.  “Nowadays, 
the  pupils  of  a  public  school  receive  such 
excellent  training  in  drawing  that  they 
have  become  very  good  judges  as  to 
whether  a  thing  looks  right  or  not.  If 
a  book  is  to  be  used  in  Indiana,  stone 
walls,  boulders  and  small  distances  are 
not  acceptable  since  they  do  not  have 
things  of  that  kind  in  the  state.” 

“If  a  boy  is  shown  planting  potatoes 


are  in  the  picture  each  child  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character,  and  what  he  is  doing  is 
in  harmony  with  what  his  face  expresses. 
Indeed,  it  isn’t  always  necessary  to  see 
the  face.  Take  a  group  of  children  gaz¬ 
ing  in  a  window.  Not  a  face  is  to  be 
seen,  and  yet  each  back  has  its  own  in¬ 
dividuality.  You  know,  without  being 
told,  that  the  little  girl  at  the  head  has 
brown  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 

Miss  Atwood’s  work  is  always  even — 
never  hurried.  Each  detail  is  always 
carefully  carried  out.  Children  are 
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Plate  III.  In  her  animals  there  is  a  whimsical  charm  that  appeals  as  much  to  grown-ups  as 
to  children.  These  illustrations  are  from  Blaisdell’s  Cherry  Tree  Children,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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literal  and  they  like  detail.  This  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  is  a  chief  characteristic  of 
the  work  turned  out  by  Miss  Atwood. 
She  has  a  distinct  sense  of  humor,  subtle 
when  she  draws  for  grown-ups,  but 
always  clear  to  the  children.  The  ap¬ 
peal  of  her  work  is  to  the  child  himself. 
She  avoids  the  mistakes  that  many 


up  in  children’s  clothes  and  makes  them 
do  quaint  and  impossible  things. 

Her  work  is  never  coarse.  There  is 
a  certain  delicacy  about  it  that  tells 
one  she  loves  the  animals  almost  as  well 
as  the  children.  Is  she  fond  of  dolls? 
Of  course  she  is — moreover,  they  are 
real  to  her — just  as  they  are  to  the  little 


Plate  IV.  Mias  Atwood  loves  children  and  gives  life  to  even  their  dolls  and  toys. 
From  a  copyrighted  drawing  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Perry,  Mason  Co. 


artists  make — that  of  drawing  for  the 
mother  about  the  child — she  draws  for 
the  child  and  seems  to  get  down  on  the 
floor  with  him  in  real,  comrade  fashion. 
Nevertheless,  in  her  figures,  particu¬ 
larly  in  her  animals,  there  is  a  whimsical 
charm  that  appeals  fully  as  much  to 
grown-ups  as  to  children.  Miss  At¬ 
wood  impersonates  animals  in  a  truth¬ 
ful  way — the  bunnies  and  rabbits,  the 
mice,  chickens  and  cats  are  all  true  to 
life  and  follow  the  characteristics  of  the 
animals — even  when  she  dresses  them 


Mothers.  Look  at  the  curve  of  that 
doll’s  cheek.  Isn’t  it  just  like  that  of 
a  real  baby — and  that  tiny,  yellow  curl 
clinging  to  the  pink  ear — warm  and 
moist  from  its  nap — real — of  course  it  is. 

And  listen — she  likes  mice.  She  likes 
them  so  well  that  one  day  she  invited 
Mr.  Mouse  to  pose  for  her — and  he 
accepted.  Safely  housed  under  a  glass 
jar — with  a  nut  to  nibble,  he  proved  to 
be  a  most  obliging  model. 

Miss  Atwood’s  first  recollection  of 
drawing  goes  back  to  the  age  of  four, 
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Plate  V#  “Miss  Atwood  likes  even  mice.  One  day  she  invited  Mr.  Mouse  to  pose  for  her  and  he  accepted." 

when,  in  addition  to  the  huge  bird  on 
a  little  tree,  she  attempted  a  very  lurid 
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to  have  been  a  most  creditable*  effort. 
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During  her  early  school  days  all  the 
blackboard  decorations  and  the  show 
drawings  fell  to  her  lot,  as  well  as  nu¬ 
merous  black  marks  for  drawing  without 
permission! 

Following  her  graduation  from  the 
Grammar  school  she  entered  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Normal  Art  School,  but  owing 
to  illness,  remained  only  three  months. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  a 
student  at  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
School.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
she  realized  that  she  wanted  to  illus¬ 
trate  books.  That  ambition,  however, 
wasn’t  recognized  by  anyone  but  her¬ 
self.  She  was  put  into  the  designing 
class.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
regret  to  Miss  Atwood  that  someone  did 
not  recognize  her  ability  in  time  to  have 
it  cultivated  at  an  earlier  period.  She 
was  forced  to  peg  away  on  iron  gates, 
projections  of  dining  room  tables,  and 
such  objects;  but  if  she  could  work  a 
child’s  figure  into  anything,  she  always 
did.  However,  Miss  Atwood  doesn’t 
mean  to  say  that  she  thinks  the  time 
spent  in  the  class  in  design  was  exactly 
wasted,  for  a  picture  must  have  design 
to  it.  “Even  if  a  mouse  has  tucked 
his  tail  in  his  trousers  pocket,  a  picture 
must  balance.  ” 


During  Miss  Atwood’s  second  year 
at  the  Art  Museum  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  improve  on  some  child- 
dren’s  fashions  then  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Herald.  She  made  ten  designs 
and  wrote  an  article  describing  them. 
She  did  not  send  them  by  mail,  but 
personally  took  them  to  the  editor. 
Her  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  they 
were  accepted,  and  certainly  no  sum 
has  ever  looked  bigger  to  her  than  the 
twenty  dollars  she  received  at  that 
time.2 

Her  first  book  was  one  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,  compiled  by  Charles  Welsh, 
an  authority  on  children’s  books,  and 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath.  Then  she 
made  a  lot  of  drawings  for  Prang’s  text 
books  and  for  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  In 
time  other  publishers  became  interested 
in  her  delineation  of  child  life.  They 
recognized  that  in  composition  and 
technique  her  drawings  always  main¬ 
tained  a  high  rank.  One  publisher 
would  recommend  her  to  another  and 
gradually  she  got  under  weigh. 

She  finds  grown-ups  difficult  to  draw 
unless  they  are  in  costume. 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  take  a  new 
book  to  do  as  a  matter  of  course,”  she 
once  said.  “I  am  always  just  as  jubi- 


2Rigkt  here  might  be  given  a  bit  of  valuable  advice  for  the  young  artist  who  is  struggling  for  a  foothold.  One 
day  a  young  girl  entered  Miss  Atwood’s  studio  with  a  big  bundle  of  drawings  under  her  arm.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  talkative  woman  who  asked  all  the  questions. 

“I  am  always  glad  to  look  at  one's  work  and  to  answer  questions,”  said  Miss  Atwood,  ‘‘but  to  my  mind,  the 
girl  had  better  show  her  stuff  herself  and  ask  her  own  questions.  Besides,  she  had  her  work  done  up  in  a  rattly  paper 
with  yards  of  string.  So  when  she — or  the  chaperon — was  asking  for  advice,  I  told  her  to  first  get  a  portfolio  and 
to  have  all  her  work  right  side  up  in  it,  with  the  strings  of  the  portfolio  untied  when  she  went  in  to  see  her  publisher. 
I  wish  I  had  added — ‘and  leave  auntie,  or  Mother,  or  Mother’s  friend  at  home,  and  blow  your  own  horn. 

‘‘I  also  told  her,  as  I  tell  every  beginner,  not  to  be  discouraged  if  none  of  her  work  was  accepted  on  the  first  day, 
or  the  second,  or  even  the  nineteenth  month.  Unless  one  is  unusual  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  peg  away  for  what 
may  seem  at  first  an  endless  length  of  time.  This  was  my  own  experience.  It  is  liable  to  be  that  of  anyone  who  is 
wooing  success.  ” 

In  the  beginning  of  her  own  pursuit  of  fame,  Miss  Atwood  made  the  rounds  of  the  Boston  publishers  twice  a 
year,  always  leaving  the  same  drawings.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  publishers  would  as  much  as  nibble. 
‘‘You  are  improving,  ’’they  assured  her.  “Call  again.” 

In  the  meantime,  she  was  sending  work  to  St.  Nicholas  which  as  regularly  came  back.  She  found  the  road  to 
the  Youth's  Companion  a  most  difficult  one.  Nevertheless,  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  young  artist  remained 
undaunted. 


THE  RENDERING  OF  TEXTURES  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN. 
A  drawing  by  Emily  Fowler,  Danvers,  Mass.,  with  “  Artco  Pastel.” 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Standard  Crayon  Company 
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lant  over  the  last  one  as  over  the  first 
unless  it  happens  to  be  one  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  man  in  it.  Then  I  am  liable  to  put 
him  behind  a  chair,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door.  I  don’t  seem  to  know 
how  to  dress  a  modern  man.  Perhaps 
it’s  because  I  don’t  see  the  design  in 
him.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  like  to  do 
men  in  costume.  ” 

An  illustrator  of  books,  especially 
children’s  books,  will  find  that  humor 
is  a  valuable  asset.  If  one  lacks  that 
quality  Miss  Atwood  advises  him  to 
hire  out  as  an  undertaker’s  assistant, 
“and  even  there,”  she  remarked,  “I 
should  think  it  would  be  necessary.” 

Miss  Atwood  also  claims  that  obser¬ 
vation  is  about  as  good  a  habit  as  hu¬ 
mor.  She  believes  she  has  learned  more 
in  this  manner  than  in  any  other.  It 
makes  a  naturally  observant  person 
very  critical  to  be  an  artist.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  artist  is  trying 
to  put  character  into  his  faces,  for  then 
he  is  thinking  when  he  meets  people: 
“Well,  that  is  a  mean  face, — that  line 
by  the  nose  goes  this  way,  and  his  eye¬ 
lid  droops  that  way;  and  then  again, 
how  those  lines  round  the  eye  curl  up 
when  a  man  is  good  natured;  and  his 
mouth  goes  so.”  And  you  see  how  close 
together  a  baby’s  knees  are  when  he 
stands  and  how  small  his  neck  is.  You 
notice  what  a  silly  face  a  camel  has; 
that  a  milkweed  caterpillar  hangs  head 
down  when  he  is  going  to  turn  into  a 
butterfly.  You  know,  too,  that  a  polly- 
wog’s  tail  doesn’t  disappear  until  after 
all  four  legs  are  perfectly  developed. 
If  you  are  going  to  be  a  successful  il¬ 
lustrator  you  will  notice  these  things, 
and  while  other  people  are  walking 
down  a  country  road  discussing  the 


latest  crochet  pattern  you  are  observing 
how  a  stonewall  is  made,  how  many 
petals  there  are  in  an  apple  blossom,  and 
how  a  pine  cone  grows,  because  in  the 
very  next  book  that  comes  you  may 
have  to  draw  just  these  things. 

Miss  Atwood’s  studio?  Well,  it’s 
not  the  kind  you  read  about  in  story 
books.  Why?  Because  it  is  clean  and 
tidy.  There  is  no  skylight  and  slant 
roof.  It’s  just  a  plain  room  suitable 
for  a  dentist  or  a  dressmaker,  but  so 
tidily  arranged  that  not  a  thing  jumps 
at  you  when  you  open  the  door— and 
you  are  very  much  surprised.  There 
is  plenty  of  wall  space  that  isn’t  covered 
and  just  below  the  picture  moulding  is 
a  frieze  of  nursery  rhyme  pictures 
drawn  by  Miss  Atwood  and  published 
for  several  years  in  the  Boston  Globe 
The  editor  of  the  School  Arts  Mag¬ 
azine  once  gave  a  talk  before  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Club  on  “Pernicious  Illus¬ 
tration.  ”  But  he  mentioned  these  pic¬ 
tures  as  an  example  of  good  newspaper 
drawings. 

The  studio  is  not  burdened  with  un¬ 
necessary  furniture.  It  contains  a  fine 
old  mahogany  secretary — and,  oh,  yes 
— there’s  the  old  sea  chest  filled  to  the 
brim  with  dolls  of  all  kinds — Dinah, 
with  a  waist  as  big  as  a  pipe  stem  from 
being  hugged  so  much,  a  Teddy  bear, 
baskets,  moccasins — indeed,  everything 
you  can  think  of  that  children  love. 

Should  you  chance  in  at  the  right  time 
you  needn’t  be  surprised  to  find  the 
artist  herself,  tall,  gracious,  sunny-faced, 
on  the  floor  playing  doll  with  some  little 
visitor,  and  you  will  perceive  once  more 
that  in  every-day  life,  as  in  her  inimit¬ 
able  drawings,  Miss  Atwood  finds  her 
way  close  to  the  heart  of  the  child. 
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How  to  Arrange  Flowers1 

By  Henry  Turner  Bailey 


THE  aim  in 

flower- arrange¬ 
ment  is  beauty:  (1) 
A  display  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  the 
plant,  or  (2)  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  floral  ma¬ 
terial. 

(1)  Plant  beauty 
combines  two  chief 
e  lements:  color  and  form.  In  such 
plants  as  the  pansy,  the  peony,  and  the 
full-blown  rose,  color  is  the  dominant 
element.  In  such  plants  as  the  calla, 
the  Easter  lily,  and  many  of  the  orchids, 
form  is  the  dominant  element.  In  some 
flowers,  as  rosebuds,  nasturtiums,  and 
chrysanthemums,  the  two  elements  are 
so  nearly  balanced  that  either  one  may 
be  selected  for  special  display.  In  any 
case,  one  element,  color  or  form,  should 
predominate  in  the  arrangement.  Plate 
I  shows  at  a,  the  yellow-centered  daisy 
massed  to  emphasize  its  beauty  of  color; 
b  shows  the  same  flower  arranged  to  dis¬ 
play  its  beauty  of  form.  A  single  clump 
of  the  plant  has  been  transplanted  to  a 
bowl,  that  its  wayward  natural  growth  in 
the  midst  of  the  grasses  may  be  enjoyed. 

In  some  cases  the  flowers  may  be  the 
theme.  The  arrangement  then  becomes 
similar  to  Fig.  1,  Plate  II.  (In  all  the 
figures  the  dotted  circles  indicate  flower 
masses,  and  the  solid  black  circles,  leaf 


masses.)  In  others  the  foliage  may  be 
worthy  to  become  the  theme,  or  may  be 
used  as  a  foil  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  exquisite  grace  or  hue  of  a  few  flowers. 
In  such  a  case  Fig.  2  represents  the  type 
of  arrangement.  Foliage  and  flowers 
should  never  vie  with  one  another  for 
first  place. 

Color  flowers  may  be  massed.  The 
bigger  the  bunch  of  peonies,  the  more 
impressive  and  splendid  is  the  color. 
Form  flowers  should  not  be  massed. 
A  single  stalk  of  Easter  lilies  is  enough. 
When  massed,  the  marvelously  graceful 
line  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  lost. 

Receptacles  should  always  be  less 
attractive  than  that  which  they  hold. 
Brilliant  colored  vases,  those  with 
gilding,  cut  glass,  vases  decorated  with 
pictures  or  with  flowers  modeled  in  high 
relief  or  represented  in  color,  are  all  to 
be  avoided.  They  are  too  obtrusive. 
They  force  the  flowers  to  take  second 
place.  Receptacles  of  clear  glass  which 
take  on  the  color  of  the  stems  put  into 
them,  of  dull  soft  colors,  of  unpolished 
metal,  are  likely  to  be  most  serviceable 
in  displaying  the  natural  beauties  of 
flowers. 

The  receptacle  should  be  of  the  shape 
best  adapted  to  holding  the  flowers  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  in 
which  they  grew.  In  Plate  I  at  c  the 
broad  bowl  (full  of  pebbles  to  steady 
the  stems)  makes  possible  such  an  ar- 


Henry  Turner  Bailey 


‘An  article  written  upon  invitation  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  New  York,  for  his  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture.  Copyrighted  1914  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Dr.  Bailey  and  the  Publishers  kindly  permit  its 
publication  in  the  School  Arts  Magazine. 
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Seven  bouquets  arranged  and  photographed  by  Mr.  Bailey. 
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rangement  for  the  apple  blossoms.  The 
tall  vase  with  the  narrow  neck,  at  d, 
insures  the  right  position  for  the  spray 
ohbayberry. 

Of  course  the  natural  beauty  of  a 
plant  cannot  be  displayed  to  advantage 
when  confused  with  other  plants. »  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  general  rule:  Use 
in  a  bouquet  only  flowers  of  one  kind, 
with  their  own  foliage. 

(2)  Beautiful  groups  of  plant  form 
present,  (A)  unity,  (B)  rhythm,  and 
(C)  balance. 

(A)  An  arrangement  has  unity  when 
all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
so  related  that  the  whole  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  eye  first.  All  the  parts 
must  have  something  at  least  in  common 
to  bind  them  together.  In  nature  the 
common  element  may  be  texture,  as  in 
the  snakeroot;  color  as  in  the  mullein; 
line  as  in  the  goldenrod.  In  flower- 
arrangement  the  receptacle  must  have 
some  element  in  common  with  the  plant; 
in  a  (Plate  I)  the  color  of  the  jar  echoes 
the  color  of  the  flowers;  in  b  both  the 
color  and  the  ornament  of  the  bowl  echo 
the  character  of  the  sod;  in  e,  the  shape 
of  the  bowl  echoes  the  shape  of  the  apple 
blossom  and  its  color  echoes  their  color. 
Iii  d,  the  shape  of  the  vase  echoes  the 
shape  of  a  bayberry  leaf;  its  contours 
echo  the  lines  of  the  stems;  its  pattern 
echoes  the  speckle  of  the  bayberries; 
and  the  dark  stand  gives  the  receptacle 
a  color  repeating  the  dark  color  of  the 
leaves.  The  receptacle  must  have 
something  at  least  in  common  with  the 
plant,  but  must  never  vie  with  it  in  any 
way.  If  the  bouquet  is  tall  and  slim, 
the  vase  may  have  similar  form  (Fig. 
3,  Plate  II);  if  it  is  short  and  broad,  the 
vase  may  repeat  that  shape  (Fig.  4). 


In  Fig.  5,  the  sprays  have  one  line  in 
common,  a  simple  forceful  curve  repeat¬ 
ed  in  the  vase.  In  Fig.  7,  the  sprays 
have  the  reversed  curve  in  common, 
echoed  softly  in  the  vase. 

(. B )  Rhythm  means  orderly  variety 
of  some  kind.  Fig.  7  exhibits  orderly 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  leaves,  all  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  one  flower.  Such  an  effect 
can  always  be  produced  by  pruning 
the  spray.  Fig.  8  shows  an  orderly 
variety  in  sizes  in  both  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers.  The  parts  are  in  pairs,  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  composing  each  pair  like 
march  time  in  music.  Fig.  9  shows  an 
orderly  variety  in  which  each  set  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  three,  large, 
smaller,  smallest, — something  like  a 
three-part  measure,  waltz  time,  in 
music.  Figs.  5  and  6  show  rhythm  of 
measure  in  the  lengths  of  the  sprays  and 
rhythm  of  line  in  their  curves.  In  each 
case  there  are  three  similar  curves,  but 
three  which  form  a  series  from  least 
bent  to  most  bent.  Fig.  3  presents  a 
rhythm  of  measure  in  the  sizes  of  the 
flowers,  another  in  the  sizes  of  the  leaves, 
and  another  in  the  lengths  of  the  stems. 
Fig.  10  shows  a  rhythm  of  color.  When 
flowers  of  one  kind  present  a  wide  range 
of  tone, — pinks,  for  example,  running 
from  white  to  red  through  various  tones 
of  pink,  they  may  be  arranged  agreeably 
by  making  evident  the  rhythm  of  color 
from  lightest  to  darkest.  When  the 
flowers  vary  in  hue  as  nasturtiums  do, 
from  yellow  through  orange  to  red,  a 
rhythm  of  hue  may  be  established  in  a 
similar  way.  Such  sequences  of  color 
unless  (too  formal)  are  always  more 
pleasing  than  haphazard  spottings  of 
color.  All  these  arrangements  show 
rhythms  of  mass.  Figs.  3,  5,  and  6  show 
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Diagrams  illustrating  various  good  arrangements  of  floral  material  in  appropriate  vases. 
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a  triple  subdivision,  large,  smaller, 
smallest,  but  not  so  disconnected  as  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole  in  any 
case.  Figs.  9,  10,  and  11  show  more 
complex  rhythms  of  mass,  but  in  a 
general  way  they  present  a  simple 
movement  from  the  diffuse  to  the  com¬ 
pact.  This  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a 
glance.  Each  review  of  this  rhythm 
gives  additional  pleasure  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  A  rhythm,  an  orderly  se¬ 
quence  of  some  kind,  for  the  eye  to 
follow,  is  essential  in  floral  arrangement. 

(C)  Balance. — A  flower-arrangement 
must  not  be  too  formal.  It  must  pre¬ 
sent  something  of  the  freedom  of  wild 
nature  but  it  must  appear  to  be  in  stable 
equilibrium.  Every  spot,  every  color, 
every  stem  line,  every  space  between 
these  elements,  presents  an  attraction 
for  the  eye.  All  these  attractions  must 
be  adjusted  to  one  another  so  that  the 
whole  appears  to  stand  securely.  This 
means  that  the  parts  must  be  disposed 
with  reference  to  the  vertical  center  line 
of  the  vase.  The  principle  is  that  of 
the  steelyard.  A  large,  a  brilliant,  a 
solid  mass,  near  the  center  line,  may 
be  balanced  by  a  small,  a  dull,  or  a  dif¬ 
fuse  mass,  farther  removed  from  the 
center  line.  To  appear  free,  like  nature, 
the  attractions  on  one  side  must  not 
duplicate,  in  form,  size  or  position,  the 
masses  on  the  other.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  formal,  and  belongs  in  the  realm 
of  structural  and  conventional  art;  but, 
however  varied  the  elements  may  be, 
they  must  be  so  disposed  as  to  counter¬ 
balance  each  other,  and  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  whole.  Compare  the 
illustrations  with  this  principle  in  mind. 

Lovers  of  natural  beauty  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  possibilities  of  winter  bouquets. 


Sprays  of  seed  packs,  withered  leaves, 
and  the  like  often  present  soft  dull  colors 
in  such  harmonious  groups  of  tones  that 
they  may  serve  as  models  for  color 
schemes  for  costumes  and  the  interior 
decoration  of  rooms.  They  often  pre¬ 
sent  exquisite  rhythms  of  measure, 
subtle  refinements  of  line,  charming 
combinations  of  erratic  curves  and  sur¬ 
prising  oppositions  of  harmoniously 
related  details,  unrivaled  in  the  growing 
period  of  the  plant’s  life.  Plate  I  shows 
at  e  a  picturesque  spray  of  white  oak 
with  “oak  apples.” 

More  than  one  kind  of  plant  may  be 
used  in  an  arrangement,  provided  the 
beauty  of  one  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  other,  like  day  and  night,  like  a 
handsome  man  and  a  beautiful  woman 
side  by  side.  But  even  then  the  two 
must  have  something  in  common.  The 
Japanese  often  combine  a  round-leaved 
plant  with  a  linear-leaved  plant.  While 
presenting  a  contrast  in  form  the  twro 
have  green  in  common.  Nature  often 
combines  strong  contrasts,  as  in  the 
dark  green  holly  with  its  bright  red 
berries.  While  the  colors  are  com¬ 
plementary,  the  textures  are  alike. 
Both  present  smooth  surfaces  with 
glints  of  light  in  common.  Moreover 
the  red  never  vies  with  the  green  in 
mass.  It  is  a  green  spray,  with  a  few 
precious  red  dots. 

In  a  word,  in  good  flower-arrange¬ 
ment  either  beauty  of  color  or  beauty 
of  form  is  the  dominant  element.  The 
whole  arrangement  presents  a  unity 
within  which  plays  rhythms  of  measure, 
of  line  and  of  tone,  all  related  to  a  prin¬ 
cipal  mass,  the  supreme  center  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  so  disposed  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  balanced  whole. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere1 

ABOUT  BEGINNING  AGAIN  IN  SEPTEMBER 

And  there,  as  the  music  changes,  the  song  runs  round  again; 

Once  more  it  turns  and  ranges  through  all  its  joy  and  pain: 
******* 

Once  more  the  knights  to  battle  go  with  sword  and  shield  and  lance 
Till  once,  once  more,  the  shattered  foe  has  whirled  into — a  dance! 

Alfred  Noyes. 


Kindergarten2 

/CHILDREN  who  live  in  the  country  are 
^  fortunate  indeed  at  this  season  of  the  year 
for  they  will  find  an  abundance  of  “nature 
material”  close  at  hand;  but  to  those  who  live 
in  the  heart  of  a  big  city  the  pleasure  of  excur- . 
sions  after  it  is  denied.  To  these  the  material 
should  be  brought  in  so  they  may  share  in  the 
glories  of  Autumn.  Much  of  the  out-of-doors 
may  be  reflected  in  the  schoolroom  from  large 
quantities  of  flowers,  seed -pods,  bright  leaves, 
etc.  Some  children  have  no  idea  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  growth.  The  stringing  of  rose-hips 
means  no  more  to  them  than  the  stringing  of 
bright  pieces  of  tissue  paper  unless  they  see 
branches  with  leaves,  berries,  and  a  stray 
blossom  or  two. 

The  abundance  of  “nature  material”  avail¬ 
able  at  this  season  of  the  year  affords  many 
opportunities  for  the  resourceful  teacher  to 
furnish  her  children  with  delightful  occupation. 

Let  the  children  sort  leaves  and  flowers  and 
press  and  mount  them.  Shells  and  acorn  cups 
may  be  used  as  counters,  and  almost  everything 
can  be  strung.  The  children  love  to  decorate 
the  kindergarten  with  strings  of  things.  Leaves 
will  retain  most  of  their  brightness  if  dried  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  cloth  and  when  hung  in  a  sunny 


window  their  form  and  coloring  are  beautifully 
brought  out. 

In  Primary  Grades 

TF  YOU  are  under  a  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
the  outline  furnished  will  tell  you  what  to 
do.  If  not,  perhaps  the  following  will  be  use¬ 
ful, — a  composite  from  the  outlines  of  fourteen 
cities  :3  Of  course,  nobody  would  think  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  all  these  things  in  any  one 
schoolroom  during  September.  You  will  se¬ 
lect  a  few  topics,  such  as  your  resources  will 
enable  you  to  undertake  and  proceed  to  teach 
them  as  well  as  you  can. 

1.  Color.  Conversational  lessons  about  color  in  nature 
and  in  common  objects;  story  of  the  rainbow,  Iris, 
Bifros,  etc.;  the  spectrum;  the  typical  colors — collect 
examples;  color  given  outlines.  Tints  and  shades  of 
color. 

2.  Illustration.  Illustrate  vacation  experiences,  chil¬ 
dren  returning  to  school,  studying,  working,  etc.;  the 
sun,  moon,  and  various  pets. 

3.  Nature  Drawing.  Draw  grasses,  weeds,  flowers, 
fruits,  trees,  and  simplest  landscapes. 

4.  Object  Drawing.  With  pegs  and  splints  represent 
chairs,  tables,  barns,  houses,  and  other  common  ob¬ 
jects  and  draw  them.  Practise  circles,  ellipses,  squares, 
rectangles,  at  board.  Learn  names  and  use  them 
correctly. 

5.  Paper  folding  and  cutting.  Fold  squares  of  paper 
and  cut  out  portions,  fold  to  make  paper  objects, 
chairs,  tables,  flags,  envelopes.  Tear  and  cut  tree 


'The  Editor  invites  contributions  to  this  department.  Brief  accounts  of  successful  projects  accompanied  with 
samples  of  pupils’  work  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  if  published  wiil  draw  for  the  author  one  or  more 
School  Arts  Magazine  coupons,  good  towards  subscriptions  or  in  trade  with  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  See  advertising  pages  for  goods. 

*  In  charge  of  the  Boston  Froebel  Club.  Address  Miss  Lucy  H.  Maxwell,  125  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'Boston,  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  York  State,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Va.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Denver,  Col.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal, 
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shapes — apple,  pine,  elm,  maple,  etc.,  arrange  on  pa¬ 
per  background  to  represent  orchard,  grove,  park,  etc. 
6.  Modeling.  Spherical  and  hemispherical  forms — 
fruits,  nuts,  etc. 


Plate  I.  Diagrams  to  assist 
in  the  making  of  the  color  star. 


Plate  I  A. 


7.]  Picture  Study.  Observe  pictures  in  school  books 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  as  basis  for  language.  Study 
First  Steps,  Millet;  The  Drinking  Trough,  Dupre; 
The  Horse  Fair,  Bonheur,  etc. 

COLOR.  The  Munsell  system  of  color,  has 
now  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  its  value  as 
a  sure  foundation  for  color  instruction.  We 
must  now  discover  how  to  teach  it,4  beginning 
in  the  lowest  grade,  so  that  the  pupil  will  have 
nothing  to  “unlearn”  in  the  upper  grades. 
According  to  the  best  pedagogical  principles 
with  which  we  are  familiar  we  must  begin  with 
the  colors  in  what  may  be  called  their  normal 
manifestation,  the  colors  at  their  best  in  the 
world  loved  by  children,  the  world  of  flowers, 
butterflies,  and  birds.  The  dulled  colors 
should  come  later  when  the  child’s  powers  of 
discrimination  are  a  little  more  mature.  In 
the  first  grade  the  children  learn  to  classify 
the  color  samples  they  collect  into  five  groups 
instead  of  six,  namely  red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  purple. 

A  COLOR  DIAGRAM.  An  immense  a- 
mount  of  time  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a 
Tem-plet,  Fig.  1.  Take  a  sheet  of  oak  tag  or 
thin  cardboard  6x9.  With  a  short  edge  at 
the  top,  draw  its  vertical  axis  (long  diameter) 
and  on  it  locate  a  point  3%"  from  the  top. 
Through  this  point,  6,  (see  now  Fig.  2)  draw 
a  horizontal  line,  AB.  On  this  line  set  off 
accurately,  by  means  of  the  ruler  and  a  sharp 


4  For  the  sake  of  the  complementaries  if  for  no  other  reason.  But  really  there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  teaching  it. 
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Plate  II.  Outlines  for  coloring  for  primary  grades,  suitable  for  use  as  single  sheets  or  in  the  making  of  booklets. 
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Plate  III.  Diagrams  for  the  making  of  templets  for  laying  out  sheets  with  well  spaced  margins. 
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Plate  IV.  Good  primary  nature  drawing.  An  aster,  by  Douglas  Marchant,  Newton,  Mass. 
Spruce  spray,  by  Harry  Lauson,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Grass,  by  Napoleon  Liberty,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


point,  the  divisions  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  one- 
half  inch  apart,  by  measuring  first  a  quarter 
and  then  half  inches  to  left  and  right  of  6. 
With  6  as  center  and  a  radius  equal  to  6-5, 
describe  the  circle.  The  distance  from  point 
9  to  point  4  used  as  radius  and  set  off  from  9 
to  11,  9  to  10,  and  10  to  12,  and  from  11  to  13, 
will  give  the  points  which  connected  by  straight 
lines  (9  to  12,  9  to  13,  10  to  11,  10  to  13,  and 
11  to  12)  will  give  a  five-pointed  star.  With 
a  sharp  knife  cut  out  this  star.  Place  this 
sheet  with  its  star-shaped  opening  upon  a 
sheet  of  6  x  9  drawing  paper,  and  with  a  very 
sharp  pointed  pencil,  trace  the  star.  Have  the 
pupils  who  need  busy  work,  trace  sheets  to 
supply  the  entire  class.  The  five  colors  may 
now  be  added  at  the  points  of  the  star,  yellow 
at  the  top,  and  the  others  in  the  order  indicated 
in  Fig.  1.  These  may  be  added  freehand,  or 
the  circles  may  be  traced  by  each  pupil  with 


a  tablet.  Of  course  the  circles  might  be  cut 
in  the  templet  and  the  whole  diagram  traced 
at  the  outset. 

COLORING.  Not  color  words  but  colored 
things  exercise  the  color  sense.  Plate  II 
offers  several  suggestions: 

A  Fruit.  By  means  of  a  templet  (see  Plate  III)  pre¬ 
pare  sheets  for  the  children  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Plate  II.  Let  each  child  select  a  fruit  to  copy  (from 
blackboard)  and  color.  Write  the  name  of  the  fruit 
large  size  in  the  lower  panel.  The  leaders  might  make 
the  set. 

A  Rosette.  Cut  from  oak  tag  a  rosette.  That  shown 
in  Fig.  9,  a  Gothic  unit,  is  easily  cut  from  a  4-inch  square. 
Cut  out  the  central  circle,  also.  By  using  the  flower  as 
a  templet  the  outlines  for  coloring  can  be  prepared  by  the 
older  children.  The  square  enclosing  form  may  be 
traced  first  from  the  templet  shown  in  Plate  III.  It 
will  help  in  placing  the  rosette.  The  sheets  may  be  col¬ 
ored.  Color  the  background  and  the  center  of  the 
flower  only.  The  leaders  might  make  a  set  of  five,  one  of 
each  color. 
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Plate  V,  First  serious  drawing  by  primary  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  courses  of  study  for  the  Boston  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  by  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  Director. 

A  Gift.  Draw  a  pair  of  mittens,  Fig.  11.  Make  them 
the  color  your  little  friend  would  like  best.  Write  your 
friend’s  name  on  the  tag. 

A  Treasure  Chest.  Within  a  traced  margin  line,  draw 
the  chest,  Fig.  12.  Color  the  chest  or  the  background 
all  one  color.  In  the  space  below  write  the  names  of  all 
the  things  you  can  think  of  having  that  color.  The 
leaders  might  make  one  for  each  color. 

A  Booklet.  Using  the  templet  on  the  lower  part  of 
Plate  III,  lay  out  the  pages  for  a  color  booklet  made  up 
of  three  folios.  Make  the  pages  as  follows:  The  cover, 
first  illustration,  Plate  II;  second  page  blank;  third  page, 
a  red  object;  fourth  page,  a  yellow  object;  fifth  page,  a 
green  object,  Fig.  5;  etc.  Eighth  page,  blank,  the  back 
cover.  The  margins  in  Plate  II  are  for  unbound  sheets, 
to  be  gathered  together  in  an  envelope  or  portfolio. 

TEMPLETS.  Plate  III  shows  three  good 
templets,  of  immense  value  to  primary  teachers 
as  time  savers,  and  of  immense  value  to  pri¬ 
mary  children  in  establishing  ideals  of  good 
spacing.  Make  the  templets  of  oak  tag  or 
other  thin  strong  cardboard,  exactly  according 


to  the  dimensions  given.  Cut  out  the  areas 
with  a  sharp  knife.  In  tracing  from  them 
omit  to  trace  the  the  horizontals  of  the  bar  if 
you  wish  an  undivided  area.  The  narrow 
templet  is  especially  useful  in  drawing  the 
grasses,  sedges,  and  tall  fall  flowers. 

NATURE  DRAWING.  Good  examples  of 
primary  nature  drawing  are  shown  in  Plate  IV. 
Here  is  an  order  of  procedure: 

1 .  Give  each  pupil  two  similar  sheets  having  the  general 
shape  of  the  specimen  to  be  drawn. 

2.  Give  each  pupil  a  prepared  specimen;  one  primed 
beforehand  into  such  simple  form  that  a  primary  child 
can  draw  it. 

3.  Have  the  specimen  well  placed  on  one  of  the  two 
sheets,  that  at  the  left.  Discuss  the  placing  with  the 
pupils,  and  have  each  arrange  his  own. 

4.  Have  it  drawn  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
other  sheet.  Stem  first,  leaves  next,  flowers  last, 
using  appropriate  colors. 

5.  Add  the  initials  to  identify  the  sheet,  where  they  will 
look  best  and  help  to  balance  the  sheet. 

6.  If  the  spacing  is  not  just  right  have  the  sheets 
trimmed. 

7.  Have  the  drawings  "framed”  by  showing  the  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  select  and  cut  mounts  of  the  right  color, 
shape  and  size. 

Later  have  sheets  with  margin  lines  already 
drawn.  The  problem  is  how  to  make  the 
drawing  look  well  within  that  particular  en¬ 
closing  form 

OBJECT  DRAWING.  Plate  V  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  latest  Boston  outline,  by  Mr. 
Dillaway,  to  show  the  kind  of  object  drawing 
and  illustration  that  may  be  attempted  at  the 
outset. 

In  the  Grammar  Grades 

COMPOSITE  of  the  courses,  from  the 
fourteen  cities,  for  these  grades  for  Sep¬ 
tember  is  as  follows: 

1.  Color.  Monochromatic  and  analogous  scales  of 
three  tones;  complementary  colors;  neutral  scale  of 
five  tones  including  white  and  black. 

2.  Illustration.  Games,  and  of  language  and  literature 
subjects.  Landscape  composition. 

3.  Nature  Drawing.  Fall  flowers,  leaves,  sprays  with 
fruit;  trees  in  mass,  with  pencil,  ink,  and  color  for 
autumnul  effects.  Flower  and  leaf  forms  with  special 
reference  to  foreshortened  effects.  Pet  animals. 

4.  Object  Drawing.  Blackboard  Practice  of  foreshort¬ 
ened  circles,  etc.  Spherical,  hemispherical,  and 
cylindrical  objects;  groups  of  vegetables;  cubical 
objects  in  upper  grades. 

5.  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work.  Folios;  envelopes  for 
school  work;  blotter  pads;  book  covers. 
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The  margin  lines  of  this  plate  have  this  proportion 
'I'  The  fixed  ratio-  „ 
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6.  Modeling.  Fruit  and  vegetable  forms;  tiles  with 
incised  ornament  derived  from  nature  drawing. 

7.  Sewing.  First  lessons  in  plain  sewing  for  the  girls. 
Weaving. 

8.  Elementary  Woodwork.  First  lessons  with  projects 
involving  two  and  three  dimensions.  Basketry. 

9.  Design.  Decorative  arrangement  of  plant  forms; 
conventional  treatment  of  plant  and  animal  forms 
in  designs  for  constructed  objects. 

10.  Picture  Study.  Pictures  appropriate  to  the  season. 
The  Gleaner,  Breton;  The  Gleaners,  Millet;  By  the 
River  Side,  Lerolle;  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  Millet;  etc. 


in  Plate  VI.  This  oblong  has  been  of  aston¬ 
ishing  influence  in  all  forms  of  art  and  craft. 
The  children  should  become  familiar  with  it, 
before  knowing  anything  of  its  implications. 
Have  them  cut  a  golden  oblong  5"  x  8  1-8" 
and  draw  its  diagonal;  by  means  of  this  all 
other  rectangles  may  be  tested  for  proportion. 
The  teacher  should  cut  a  golden  oblong 
wide  and  place  it  on  a  sheet  6"  x  9",  long  edges 
vertical.  If  the  upper  edge  is  1"  from  the  top 


a  a  c 

Plate  VII.  The  Golden  Oblong'as  a  page  measure.  A.  The  Golden  Oblong  as  measure  of  the  paper;  mar¬ 
gin  lines  brought  into  relation  to  it.  B.  Margin  lines  corresponding  with  the  Golden  Oblong;  paper  brought 
into  harmony  with  it.  C.  A  page  with  harmonious  margin  lines  having  the  effect  of  a  Golden  Oblong. 


This  is  even  more  complicated  than  the  pri¬ 
mary  program.  If  a  teacher  is  free  to  select 
topics,  it  would  seem  wise  to  be  guided  largely 
by  the  nature  material  available  at  this  season, 
by  the  opportunities  presented  by  other  stud¬ 
ies,  and  by  the  approaching  anniversaries  in 
which  the  children  are  bound  to  be  interested. 
In  any  case,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  beau¬ 
tiful  school  work.  To  this  end  the  following 
may  help: 

THE  GOLDEN  OBLONG.  The  circle, 
the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the 
polygons,  are  all  standard  forms,  determined 
by  a  fixed  law.  In  searching  for  a  standard 
rectangle,  students  of  esthetics  have  found 
The  Golden  Oblong,  a  rectangle  whose  sides 
bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  one  another,  as  illustrated 


of  the  sheet  the  margins  will  be  7-8"  on  each 
side,  and  the  oblong  will  look  well  placed.  A 
Templet  cut  thus,  as  shown  at  B,  Plate  VII, 
will  save  much  time  in  laying  out  sheets  for 
drawing.  The  older  pupils  will  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  making  a  sheet  having  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Golden  Oblong,  but  6"  high,  A, 
Plate  VII,  and  within  it  drawing  a  rectangle 
surrounded  by  margins  of  pleasing  width. 
Comparing  A  and  B,  one  looks  too  narrow  and 
one  too  wide,  as  compared  with  the  Golden 
Oblong.  The  next  problem  is  to  discover  a 
sheet  with  its  oblong  within,  which  to  the  eye 
presents  as  a  whole  the  effect  of  the  Golden 
Oblong.  Such  a  sheet  is  shown  at  C.  This 
has  the  proportions  of  some  of  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  printed  pages. 
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MONOTONOUS  AND 
RHYTHMIC  MEASURES 
IN  MARGINS. 

Rule:  Fix  point  i,  locating  the  inner  margin  line, and.  the  top  margin  line. 

Extend  the  lines  to  form  the  rectangle  a, a', a".  The  card  gives  the  diagonals  by 
which  the  proportions  of  the  first  rectangle  are, in  each  case ,  maintained  as  b  and  c,  b'  and  c ,  b"and  c",  by 
the  perpendicular.  1-2  ='  3-4  in  each  case;  and  3-5  =  6-7.  Margins  thus  have  consistent  measures. 


Plate  VIII.  Diagrams  showing  various  relations  of  text  area  to  page  area.  In  the  folio  the  diagonal  of 
the  first  rectangle  corresponding  in  position  with  A1  above  determines  not  only  the  other  margin  but 
the  position  of  the  bar  dividing  the  page  into  two  rectangles.  The  upper  rectangle  is  the  sum  of  two 
rectangles  having  the  same  proportion,  the  short  side  of  one  identical  with  the  long  side  of  the  other. 

WELL  ARRANGED  SHEETS.  All  of  the  pupils.  For  them  a  templet  which  will  give, 
foregoing  is,  of  course,  not  for  the  younger  every  time,  a  well  margined  sheet  is  sufficient 
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that  an  ideal  may  be  established  unconsciously. 
Every  sheet  of  nature  drawing,  decorative 
arrangement,  and  object  drawing,  every 
mounted  picture,  and  book  cover,  should  be 
well  proportioned. 

WELL  SPACED  BOOKLETS.  The  master 
printers  have  always  considered  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  pages  of  a  book  as  forming  a  unit.  A 
templet  for  laying  out  such  pages  on  a  16"  x 
10%"  sheet  is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Plate 
VIII.  On  a  12"  x  9"  sheet  the  margins  should 
be  as  follows  for  each  page:  Inner  margin 
(next  the  fold— indicated  by  the  dotted  line), 
5-8";  head  margin,  7-8";  outer  margin,  1  1-8"; 
foot  margin  1  3-8".  In  Plate  VIII,  one  page  is 
subdivided  for  title  and  area  for  ornament. 
On  a  6"  x  9"  page  the  title  area  looks  well  when 
2  1-8"  high.  The  bar  between  the  upper  and 
lower  area  may  be  % 

RHYTHMIC  MARGINS.  The  older  pu¬ 
pils  should  have  a  rule  for  producing  rhythmic 
margins.  This  rule  is  given  and  illustrated  in 
Plate  VIII.  The  very  erratic  margins  of  the 
page  at  the  right  are  to  be  recommended  only 
for  advertising  pamphlets  or  any  other  docu¬ 
ment  aimed  to  attract  attention.  In  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  printing  the  running  title  of  the  page, 
the  page  number,  and  various  other  elements 
often  must  be  considered  in  the  spacing  for 
good  margins.  The  page  must  look  rhythmic¬ 
ally  spaced,  whether  it  is  mathematically 
correct  or  not.  Fine  art  can  never  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  rule.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  in 
teaching  is  to  present  that  which  will  enable 
the  average  pupil  to  produce  a  result  that  is 
“not  too  bad.” 

THE  REVISED  COLOR  CIRCUIT.  Every 
teacher  who  has  thought  deeply  about  color, 
and  who  has  used  color  either  in  painting  or 
in  decorating,  has  long  known  that  the  old 
theory  of  three  primary  and  three  secondary 
colors  presents  at  best  but  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  The  finest  examples  of  coloring 
in  our  museums  present  “adjustments”  of 
hue.  Standard  red,  for  example,  is  never 


combined  with  standard  green.  The  green 
is  always  a  blue-green;  it  is  always  “tuned.” 
In  the  new  circuit,  based  upon  Mr.  Munsell’s 
pentagonal  circuit,  the  five  major  colors  are 
balanced  by  five  intermediate  hues  of  color, 
perfectly  complementary  to  them.  Such  a 
diagram  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  IX  should  be 
found  in  every  Grammar  Schoolroom.  _  The 
colors,  indicated  by  the  symbols,  taken  from 
Mr.  Munsell’s  copyrighted  Atlas  of  the  Color 
Solid,  should  be  matched  as  perfectly  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  water  color,  by  each  pupil,  to  fix  them 
in  mind,  as  representing  true  complementaries.6 

VALUES  OF  COLOR  (Vertical  Scales). 
Starting  with  any  one  of  these  ten  colors,  gram¬ 
mar  grade  children  can  easily  make  fighter  and 
darker  or  higher  and  lower  values  of  that  color. 
An  orderly  series  of  such  values  of  one  color 
constitutes  a  scale  of  values  which  may  be  called 
for  convenience  a  vertical  scale.  The  scale 
may  consist  of  three,  five,  seven,  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  values  between  white  and  black.  When 
values  of  one  color  are  happily  combined  they 
produce  a  monochromatic  harmony.  Each 
pupil  should  make  at  least  one  vertical  scale 
of  three  values. 

CHROMAS  OF  COLOR  (Horizontal  Scales). 
Starting  with  any  pair  of  complementary  col¬ 
ors,  grammar  grade  children  can  easily  make 
other  colors  in  which  the  two  are  combined  in 
different  proportions.  A  little  red-yellow  with 
blue,  for  example,  gives  a  dull  blue;  a  little 
blue  added  to  red-yellow  gives  a  dull  red- 
yellow;  mixed  in  the  right  proportion  one  will 
completely  neutralize  the  other.  A  series 
varying  in  intensity  from  stronger  to  weaker 
chromas  of  a  color  through  neutral  to  its  com¬ 
plementary  color,  constitutes  a  double  scale 
of  chroma ,  which  may  be  called  for  convenience 
a  horizontal  scale  or  a  scale  of  complementaries. 
When  colors  from  such  a  scale  are  happily  com¬ 
bined  in  a  design  they  produce  a  complementary 
harmony.  Each  pupil  should  make  at  least 
one  horizontal  scale  of  three  chromas,  two  from 
one  side  the  neutral  and  one  from  the  other. 


6  Unfortunately  we  have  no  common  names  for  these  intermediate  hues.  Ruskin  named  them  from  certain  flowers. 
R-Y  is  commonly  called  Orange.  We  have  no  name  for  Y-G.  Quince  has  been  suggested.  G-B  is  “  robin’s-egg-blue,” 
the  nearest  approach  to  which  in  the  vegetable  world,  is  found  among  the  Aloes.  B-P  is  the  color  of  the  flower  of 
the  Myrtle.  P-R  is  usually  called  Lilac.  In  the  absence  of  well  recognized  names  of  uniform  character  Mr.  Munsell 
would  limit  pupils  to  the  compound  terms.  The  other  hues  may  be  designated  by  such  terms  as  “greenish-yellow”  to 
describe  a  lemon,  for  example,  and  “yellowish-green”  to  describe  a  head  of  lettuce. 
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Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  American  Crayon  Company 

First  prize  drawing  in  January,  1914,  by  Leslie  Klare,  age  9,  Grade  4,  School 
48,  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  their  Crayon  Investigation  Contest. 
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Plate  IX.  A  diagram  for  the  pentagonal  cirbuit  showing  the  five  major  hues  with  their  com¬ 
plementary  intermediates  as  defined  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell  The  color  symbols  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Munsell’s  copyrighted  Atlas  of  the  Color  Solid  published  by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co. 


HUES  OF  COLOR  (Oblique  Scales).  Start¬ 
ing  with  any  one  of  the  ten  colors,  green  for 
example,  grammar  grade  children  can  easily 
make  colors  slightly  yellower  than  the  green 
and  slightly  bluer  than  the  green,  or  in  other 
words,  a  group  of  colors  showing  changes  from 
warmer  to  cooler  hues.  An  orderly  series  of  such 
hues  constitutes  a  scale  of  hues  or  an  analogous 
scale,  a  scale  of  neighboring  colors,  which  may 
for  convenience  be  called  an  oblique  scale. 
When  colors  from  such  a  scale  are  happily 
combined  in  a  design  they  produce  an  analogous 
harmony.  Each  pupil  should  make  at  least 
one  oblique  scale  of  three  hues. 


ORDERLY  COLORING.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  select  any  pleasing  design  in  outline, 
such  as  those  shown  in  Plates  747,  749  and  780 
to  make  three  copies  of  it,  and  to  color  the  de¬ 
sign  to  illustrate  the  three  simple  harmonies, 
monochromatic,  analogous,  and  complemen¬ 
tary. 

NATURE  DRAWING.  Good  work  is  more 
likely  to  be  secured  when  in  each  grade  a 
definite  aim  is  established.  In  Grade  IV,  aim 
for  correct  proportions  of  flower  and  leaf  mass¬ 
es;  in  Grade  V,  for  correct  contours  of  masses — 
parts  as  seen  foreshortened;  in  Grade  VI,  try 
to  represent  faithfully  the  structure,  the  way 
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Plate  X.  Drawings  having  a  definite  aim.  1.  A  drawing  in  which  the  correct  proportions  are  emphasized. 
By  \iola  Hansen,  Racine,  Wis.  2.  A  drawing  in  which  the  contours  of  foreshortened  parts  are  carefully  studied. 
By  Leona  Pfeifer,  Utica,  N.  Y.  3.  A  drawing  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  plant  is  faithfully  represented. 
By  Dora  Erickson,  Bristol,  Conn.  4.  A  drawing  in  which  the  character  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  rendered  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  possible.  By  Geraldine  Dawe,  Laurium,  Mich.  5.  A  drawing  where  almost  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the 
color  effect.  By  Celia  Meyers,  Pueblo,  Col.  LTnfortunately  this  last  drawing  could  not  be  reproduced  in  color. 
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Plate  XI.  Some  good  projects  in  cardboard  construction  for  practice 
with  the  ruler  and  compasses  by  Mr.  Fred  B.  Hagaman,  Richmond,  Va. 
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the  parts  grow  in  relation  to  each  other;  in 
Grade  VII  strive  to  make  the  plant  look  as  if 
it  were  alive;  to  show  its  character;  in  Grade 
VIII  try  to  bring  out  some  particular  beauty — 
a  beauty  of  line,  a  beauty  of  color,  a  beauty 
of  texture.  See  Plate  X. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWING.  Septem¬ 
ber  should  be  devoted  to  starting  right.  In 
the  Indianapolis  Outline  two  of  the  General 
Suggestions  are  as  follows: 

Drawing  pencils  are  easily  cared  for  if  kept  in  pencil 
cases,  with  a  monitor  for  each  row  appointed  to  see  that 
all  pencil  points  are  put  in  good  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  lesson  or  session. 

Except  in  the  first  grade,  the  pupils  should  keep  their 
work  in  their  portfolios.  Pupils  will  take  pride  in  the 
simplest  exercises  which  are  neatly  mounted  and  properly 
sorted,  while  nothing  will  more  surely  lead  to  poor  work 
than  a  disorderly  portfolio  filled  with  untidy  papers. 

Please  have  a  separate  folder  of  drawing  paper  for 
each  line  of  work, — landscape,  design,  plant  study,  etc. — 
and  have  each  put  in  its  proper  folder  at  the  close  of  a 
lesson. 

The  preparation  of  these  folders,  or  envel¬ 
opes,  or  portfolios,  for  keeping  the  sheets  in 
order  and  in  good  condition,  is  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  con¬ 
structive  work.  In  all  grades  above  the  fourth 
children  should  know  how  to  use  compasses. 
Some  good  problems  involving  the  use  of  the 
compasses,  and  resluting  in  things  children 
like,  are  shown  in  Plate  XI  taken  from  the 
admirable  Outline  for  the  Manual  Arts  Course 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  by  Fred  B.  Hagaman. 

High  School — Freehand 

OPENING  BLIND  EYES 
Some  Experiments  in  Landscape  Composi¬ 
tion  in  a  High  School 
By  Grace  M.  Bell 
Specialist  in  Drawing,  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Great  wind-blown  trees  rising  boldly  from 
the  meadow,  the  play  of  sharp,  sun-lighted 
spots  and  deep  shadows  among  the  columns 
of  an  old  Colonial  house,  tall  towers  and  roof 
lines  silhouetted  against  a  brilliant  sunset  or 
emerging  as  strange  forms  from  a  dense  fog 
are  typical  of  the  out-of-door  pictures  that 
often  compel  the  attention  of  the  observer  of 
Nature.  If  with  his  interest  in  Nature  there 
is  associated  a  love  of  the  landscape  in  art, 


there  flash  through  his  mind  such  names  as 
Whistler,  Brangyn,  Rividre  and  other  favorite 
artists  and  there  comes  to  him  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  simple  but  wonderful  interpre¬ 
tations  of  such  familiar  scenes  by  the  great 
artists. 

To  the  average  High  School  student  land¬ 
scape  composition  means  but  little.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  modern  landscape  artists  or  their 
work.  Even  their  names  have  an  unfamiliar 
sound  to  his  ears.  In  a  crowded  High  School 
course  in  Drawing  there  is,  unfortunately,  but 
little  time  to  spend  in  studying  landscape  art, 
but  ought  it  to  be  absolutely  ignored?  Is  it 
not  better  to  take  a  little  time  from  the  other 
branches  of  our  work  and  give  to  the  pupils  at 
least  an  introduction  to  the  delights  of  land¬ 
scape  study,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  leave 
us  ignorant  of  its  pleasures  and  so  indifferent 
to  the  chances  that  may  come  to  them  later 
for  such  study?  A  genuine  belief  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  answer  to  this  question  led  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  with  a  group  of  High  School 
pupils. 

From  a  large  collection  of  photographs  of 
landscapes  painted  by  well-known  artists, 
each  pupil  chose  one.  Using  strips  of  paper 
as  a  finder  he  selected  and  framed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  picture.  In  thus  select¬ 
ing  a  new  composition  from  the  original  of  the 
artist,  he  was  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  a  few 
important  principles.  There  must  be  variety 
in  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  masses  of  light 
and  dark,  a  dominant  centre  of  interest  and 
unity  in  the  whole.  From  the  new  composi¬ 
tion  he  made  an  enlarged  copy  in  charcoal, 
striving  to  match  the  values  and  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  artist’s  method  of  rendering  trees, 
sky,  water,  etc.,  aiming  at  simplification  rather 
than  to  make  an  absolute  copy  of  every  detail. 
When  finished  the  drawing  was  fixed  and  then 
toned  with  a  light  flat  wrash  of  water  color. 
Plate  XII  gives  four  examples  of  pupils’  work 
and  the  pictures  from  which  the  compositions 
were  made. 

This  problem  was  followed  by  one  involving 
greater  difficulties  and  calling  for  some  degree 
of  creative  ability.  The  pupils  were  asked 
to  bring  in  photographs  made  directly  from 
Nature.  The  homes  and  the  city  library  collec¬ 
tions  were  the  sources  from  which  the  material 
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Plate  XII.  Four  examples  of  pupils’  work  and  the  pictures  from  which  the  com¬ 
positions  were  taken,  by  high  school  students  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bell. 


came  in  the  form  of  kodak  pictures  taken  by  the 
pupils  themselves  or  by  their  friends,  and 
magazines  devoted  to  photography,  country 
life  or  geographical  interests.  The  pictures 
were  studied  as  in  the  previous  problem,  each 
pupil  selecting  one  in  which  he  could  find  a 
new  and  good  composition.  This  problem 
called  for  a  close  comparison  of  the  camera- 


made  landscape  and  the  one  done  by  the  brush 
of  the  artist  and  for  much  study  of  the  arts 
of  omission  and  simplification.  Many  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  by  artists  of  note  were 
hung  where  they  could  be  constantly  seen  by 
the  pupils  thus  offering  them  inspiration  and 
suggestions  in  their  problem  of  translating  a 
bit  of  a  photograph  into  a  charcoal  landscape 
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Plate  XIII.  Two  compositions  and  the  original  photographic  views  from  which 
they  were  derived,  by  high  school  students  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bell. 


composition.  Many  of  these  reproductions 
were  in  color  and  a  color  scheme  selected  from 
them  was  used  in  finishing  up  some  of  the 
drawings,  only  flat  washes  being  used  and  the 
number  of  tones  being  limited  to  two  or  three. 


The  best  drawings  were  framed  under  glass 
with  passepartout  binding.  Plate  XIII  shows 
two  landscapes  .and  the  photographs  from 
which  they  were  made,  the  latter  being  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  sort  of  photograph  used.  Plate  XIV 
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shows  other  results  of  this  kind  of  study. 

The  visible  results  of  such  a  series  of  lessons, 
however,  are  not  the  most  important.  They 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  become  familiar 
with  the  names,  the  work,  and  the  style  of  a 
few  great  landscape  artists,  appreciative  of 
good  landscape  work  as  seen  in  magazine  re¬ 
productions  and  in  the  occasional  exhibits 
of  originals  which  they  may  have  an  opportun- 


It  is  only  hoped  that  the  results  shown  here 
may  awaken  the  active  interest  of  some  who 
have  not  yet  made  any  attempt  to  work  out 
this  interesting  problem. 

High  School — Mechanical 

OEGINNERS  will  need  simple  problems 
at  first,  calculated  to  make  them  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  their  instruments,  with  the 


Plate  XIV.  Three  compositions  rendered  in  charcoal,  from  suggestions  furnished  by  photographs 
from  nature  and  pictures  by  artists.  Miss  Bell’s  students  learn  to  recognize  a  picture  when  they  see  it. 


ity  to  study,  and  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  surrounding  them  in  the  world  out  of 
doors. 

While  the  average  pupil  will  thus  gain 
much  from  such  problems  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creased  ability  for  enjoyment  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  in  the  case  of  the  more  talented  pupil 
who  is  looking  forward  to  an  art  education, 
they  lead  naturally  to  independent  out-of-door 
landscape  work. 

No  claim  to  originality  is  made  in  the  above 
suggestions.  Similar  things  have  been  done  in 
other  schools  and  no  doubt  with  equal  success. 

6  The  first  installment  appeared  in  the 
1913.  The  fourth  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 
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conventions  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  projection.  All 
the  books  on  the  subject  give  adequate  instruc¬ 
tions  for  preliminary  practice.  Good  projects 
to  take  up  next,  projects  involving  drawing, 
and  the  handling  of  the  simpler  wood  working 
tools,  are  the  following: 

TOY  FURNITURE  MADE  OF  WOOD 

III.  FOR  THE  LIVING  ROOM6 
By  Eleanor  Kneeland 
Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 

This  set  of  miniature  furniture  for  a  Living 
Room  comprises  eleven  pieces,  two  of  which 


School  Arts  Magazine  for  November,  1913,  the  second  in  December, 
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Plate  XV.  Drawings  for  a  bookcase  and  an  arm  chair  by  Miss  Eleanor  Kneeland. 

Bookcase  7  pieces  and  dowel  rod.  A  back,  B,  side  (cut  2),  C,  front,  D,  top,  E,  feet  (Cut  4),F,  bottom,  G,  base 
of  column  (cut  2),  and  2  pieces  3-8  inch,  dowel,  6  1-16  inch  each  (for  columns).  To  A  nail  and  glue  B,  then  in  order 
C  and  D.  Nail  and  glue  E  together  in  pairs,  F  to  E  and  G  to  F.  Put  dowel  in  place,  nail  and  glue  to  D,  glue  only 
to  G. 

Arm  Chair,  3  pieces.  A,  back,  B,  sides  (cut  2),  C,  seat.  To  A  nail  and  glue  B,  then  nail  and  glue  in  C.  (A 
cushion  should  be  made  for  this  chair.) 
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are  shown  in  Plates  XV  and  XVI.  Each  model 
reproduces  the  proportions  of  furniture  of 
approved  design.  The  models  are  to  be  sawed 
from  three-ply  3-16"  stock.  The  dimensions 
given  are  full  size.  A  piece  of  paper  painted 
to  represent  books  on  shelves  is  pasted  against 
the  inside  of  the  front  of  the  bookcases.  Book- 


third  in  the  April  number,  the  fourth  in  the  May  number. 
1914. 

Lesson  X 

(1)  Study  of  trimming  continued;  a  collection 
of  laces  mounted  and  placed  on  wall. 

(2)  Students  select  those  good  in  design, 


Plate  XVI. 


Miniaturebookcase  and  arm  chair  photographed  from  the  original  models  by  Miss  Kneeland 


binders’  linen  or  cover  paper  may  be  used  for 
the  upholstering  material  for  the  chair.  The 
pattern  may  be  printed  from  a  wood  block  or 
stencilled.  Of  course  it  might  be  made  of 
tinted  drawing  paper  and  “hand  painted.” 

Technical  and  Vocational 
DRESS  DESIGN 
By  Mary  B.  Hyde 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Pratt  Institute 

V 

The  first  installment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the 
February  number,  the  second  in  the  March  number,  the 


making  a  statement  as  to  principles  ob¬ 
served. 

(3)  A  copy  is  made  from  one  observing  con¬ 
trasts  in  dark  and  light. 

Lesson  XI 

(1)  From  Fashion  Magazine  cut  six  hats, 
looking  for  simplicity  and  relation  to  head. 
Statements  made  as  to  wearer  and  suit¬ 
ability  to  occasion. 

(2)  A  talk  on  hats  follows  rather  than  precedes 
the  lesson. 
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Miscellaneous 

PLAYMATES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 
Plate  XIX  gives  the  tenth  and  last  in  this 
series  of  designs  for  coloring  by  Miss  Weston. 
Of  this  design  the  artist  says: 


THE  CALENDAR.  Since  Galileo,  watch¬ 
ing  the  swinging  lamps  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa,  was  led  to  discover  the  law  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  and  to  fix  upon  a  pendulum  thirty-nine 
inches  long  beating  seconds,  afterwards  incor- 


Plate  XVII.  A  clipping  from  a  sheet  by  a  pupil  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Hyde. 


INDIA.  Little  brown  Ali  and  Balna  are  dressed 
in  white.  Make  the  tone  from  yellow  ochre,  vermilion 
and  blue,  with  quite  a  little  water.  The  figures  in  Ali's 
coat  are  blue.  The  color  for  his  pipe  is  made  from 
yellow  ochre,  green  and  red.  Balna  has  black  hair  and 
the  stripes  in  her  scarf  are  green. 

The  sky  and  lake  are  a  delicate  blue;  the  temple,  white; 
the  vines  and  trees,  soft  shades  of  green.  The  balcony, 
where  the  children  are  perched,  is  a  light  yellow  grey. 
The  title  space  continues  this  tint  and  on  it  are  little 
grey  elephants  with  robes  of  gay  blue  and  yellow. 


porated  in  the  Grandfather’s  Clock,  no  advance 
of  equal  importance  has  been  made  in  the 
history  of  timekeeping.  Eli  Terry,  of  Windsor 
Conn.,  was  probably  the  first  clockmaker  in 
the  United  States,  about  1800.  In  1807  he 
undertook  to  make  500  clocks  at  once  and  so 
overstocked  the  market  that  prices  fell  from 
$25  to  $10.  To  Mr.  Terry  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  invented  the  “Short-shelf-clock.” 
The  “works”  were  of  wood  until  1837,  when 
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Plate  XVIII.  A  sheet  by  Helen  Meese, — a  sample  of  the  results  of  Lesson  XI.  See  Miss  Hyde’s  outline. 
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brass-wheeled  clocks  were  first  made.  A 
short-shelf-clock  is  shown  in  the  pictorial  panel 
of  the  calendar,  Plate  XX. 

OUTLINES  FOR  THE  HEKTOGRAPH. 
By  the  use  of  an  ink  prepared  especially  for 


and  pull  twenty  copies  more.  These  two  de¬ 
signs  by  Miss  Julia  Daniels  of  Boston,  will 
furnish  novel  promotion  certificates,  delight¬ 
ful  to  children,  especially  if  a  good  colorist  in 
the  school  is  allowed  to  color  them  with  delicate 


Plate  XIX.  The  tenth  and  last  in  the  series  of  designs  by  Rachel 
Weston,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  illustrating  “Playmates  from  Other  Lands.’* 


the  School  Arts  Magazine,  we  are  able  to 
furnish  for  our  subscribers  such  an  insert  as 
that  between  pages  784  and  785.  Remove  the 
sheet,  cut  it  in  two  and  place  one  of  the  designs 
face  down  on  a  hektograph  pad.  After  a 
minute  or  two  remove  it  and  print  from  the  pad 
as  many  copies  as  possible.  By  working  quick¬ 
ly  at  least  twenty  good  copies  may  be  had. 
When  the  design  prints  too  faintly,  wash  the 
pad,  place  the  original  face  down  upon  it  again, 


tints.  Write  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Bennett,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  how 
you  like  inserts  of  this  kind.  Shall  we  have 
one  appropriate  to  the  month  in  each  issue? 

GOOD  PRINTING.  Standards  of  Excel¬ 
lence  for  school  presses  are  furnished  this 
month  through  the  generous  co-operation  of 
the  American  Type  Founder’s  Company  of 
Jersey  City  and  every  other  large  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  “Book  List”  shows  a 
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new  and  freehand  style  of  type  having  a  wide 
range  of  usefulness.  The  “Shaded”  type 
facesTised  in  the  other  examples,  produce  an 


THE  GOOD  ZOO.  Miss  Bess  Bruce 
Cleveland  is  still  adding  to  her  famous  Zoo. 
This  month  she  presents  to  us  the  Owl,  the 
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Fate  seemed  ta  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  j/ns. 
’Vet  freshly  ran  fhe  on  ten  winters  more; 
Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  ofweaiy  life  at  last  stood"  Still. 

-ZVycfen. 


Plate  XX.  A  Short-shelf-clock  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  tenth  and  last 
in  the  series  of  decorative  calendar  designs  reviewing  the  history  of  timekeeping. 


effect  of  gray,  soft  without  appearing  weak, 
and  especially  adapted  to  small  editions  on 
cards  of  high  finish.  The  display,  the  spacing, 
the  balance  of  attractions  may  be  emulated 
in  any  style. 


“wise  old  bird”  who  sat  in  an  oak,  the 
symbol  of  wisdom.  He  will  furnish  authen¬ 
tic  data  for  designing  an  ornament  for 
the  promotion  cards  and  the  graduation 
programs. 
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THE  OWL*  The  latest  addition  to  the  *  Good  Zoo.”  Drawn  by  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland 
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The  Hektograph  Insert 

An  Experiment 

Are  you  using  a  hektograph  or  duplicator?  If  so  you  will  be 
interested  in  an  experiment  we  are  making  in  this  issue.  The 
insert  between  pages  784  and  785,  subject — Promotion  Cards— 
is  printed  with  a  special  hektograph  copying  ink.  If  you  will 
cut  the  entire  insert  out  of  the  magazine  and  try  it  on  your  hekto¬ 
graph  we  are  confident  that  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  with 
the  results.  Hektographic  inserts  will  be  continued  each  month 
if  you  like  them,  can  use  them,  and  write  us  to  that  effect. 

To  find  out  what  success  may  be  had  with  this  first  hekto¬ 
graph  insert,  we  will  agree  to  send  Volume  XIII  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  bound  in  half  morocco  to  the  person  securing 
the  greatest  number  of  usable  copies  from  this  one  insert.  After 
one  series  of  copies  have  been  made. from  the  insert  it  can  be  used 
again  immediately  for  another  series.  Please  send  us  the  last 
copy  or  impression  which  you  think  should  be  counted  in  the  trial, 
and  give  the  full  number  of  usable  copies  made. 

When  writing  us  note  that  we  shall  welcome  also  suggestions 
on  the  following  points: 

I.  Number  of  usable  copies  made  from  June  insert. 

II.  A  brief  statement  as  to  what  use  you  make  of  your 
hektograph  in  your  school  work. 

III.  A  few  suggestions  as  to  what  subjects  we  might  give 
you  in  our  hektograph  inserts? 

IV.  Your  preference  for  either  two  small  designs  or  one  large 
one  in  each  insert. 

Our  plan  is  a  simple  one:  (a)  To  give  a  good  hektograph 
insert  each  month  or  possibly  two  inserts  if  readers  can  use  them. 
( b )  To  provide  extra  copies  of  each  insert  which  readers  may 
purchase  at  a  nominal  price,  (c)  To  co-operate  with  our  readers 
in  every  possible  way. 

Good  hektographs  can  be  purchased  from  school  supply  houses. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  one,  write  us  and  we  will 
help  you. 

The  School  Arts  Publishing  Co., 

120  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  DESIGN 

I.  DECORATIVE  UNITS 

Br  Amy  Rachel  Whittier 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago 

HE  famous  dramatic  critic  who  said:  “Al¬ 
ways  take  your  audience  into  your  confi¬ 
dence,’  ’  voiced  a  sound  pedagogical  principle. 
If  we  would  be  successful  in  teaching  children 
how  to  design  decorative  work  we  must  first 
take  them  into  our  confidence,  explain  what  a 
decorative  unit  is;  second,  arouse  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  interest  in  playing  the  educational  game 
of  hunting  for  decorative  units  everywhere. 
On  book  covers,  on  clothes,  on  furniture,  on 
buildings,  outside  and  inside,  for  the  man-made 
things  of  this  world  abound  with  decoration. 
The  teacher  who  has  filled  a  sketch  book  with 
sketches  of  units  that  she  discovered,  or  who 
has  a  portfolio  of  booklet  covers,  advertise¬ 
ments,  dress  goods  and  the  multitude  of  various 
articles  that  have  decorative  units  and  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking,  has  a  background 
of  first-hand  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  that 
makes  the  teaching  of  this  subject  a  joy  to 
herself  and  her  pupils.  She  is  able  not  only 
to  take  her  audience  into  her  confidence  as  to 
just  what  a  decorative  unit  is,  and  where  it  may 
be  found  but  how  such  units  may  be  designed 
and  why  it  is  that  children  are  taught  to  make 
them,  for  even  little  children  like  to  know  why 
they  do  certain  things. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  help  children  to 
know  good  ornament  and  to  teach  them  to 
originate  simple  decorative  units.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  familiarizing  them  with 
units  made  by  skilled  designers  and  requiring 
them  to  work  within  clearly  defined  limits. 
It  is  one  thing  to  find  what  others  have  done, 
quite  another  to  make  designs  ourselves  or  to 
teach  children  to  do  so,  and  yet,  if  we  could  learn 
the  history  of  the  designing  of  the  decorative 
units  all  about  us  we  should  find  that  most  of 


them  were  the  result  of  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  that  we  must  teach  ourselves  and  the 
children.  The'  method  of  teaching  design 
might  be  summed  up  in  three  words  which  also 
indicate  the  order  of  development:  Limitation, 
Experimentation,  Discrimination. 

Too  much  of  our  teaching  of  design  has  gone 
for  naught  because  we  have  neglected  the  first 
step.  A  practical  designer  always  works 
within  definite  limitations,  experiments  with 
all  possible  combinations  allowed  by  those 
limitations  and  finally  discriminates  between 
good  and  bad  or  better  and  best.  For  this 
final  judgment  he  depends,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  upon  certain  laws  or  principles 
that  invariably  underly  all  designs  which  have 
permanent  satisfying  beauty.  These  principles 
he  learned  by  studying  the  work  of  others. 

“Where  do  you  get  all  your  ideas?”  said 
a  friend  to  a  successful  designer.  “I  steal 
them,”  was  the  prompt  and  modest  reply. 
“Every  shop  window,  every  house,  every 
person  I  meet  contributes  to  my  work.” 
“What  you  look  for  you  will  find.”  Teach 
the  children  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  world 
designers. 

“Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 
Limit  the  children  and  they  will  be  forced  to 
do  their  own  thinking. 

Lastly,  help  them  to  know  that  which  is 
good,  by  giving  them  a  very  few  clearly  defined 
and  easily  understood  laws. 

The  specific  methods  of  designing  decorative 
units  are  reducible  to  two — the  simpler  and 
therefore  the  one  to  consider  first  may  be 
called  the  building  up  or  constructive  method. 
It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  building  in¬ 
stinct  is  inherent  in  all  of  us,  consequently 
we  are  easily  taught  to  add  one  familiar  thing 
to  another  to  make  a  whole.  The  following 
outline  gives  a  general  plan  for  presenting  this 
work.  The  minor  details  would  vary  some¬ 
what  with  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  suggestions 
relating  to  such  variations  are  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  outline. 
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Plate  I.  Decorative  units  illustrating  Miss  Whittier’s  method.  1.  Units  designed  from  triangles.  4.  Units  designed  from  letters. 
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DESIGNING  DECORATIVE  UNITS,  RADIAL,  AND  BILATERAL 
BY  THE  BUILDING  OR  CONSTRUCTIVE  METHOD 
Emphasis  First.  On  experimenting  within  given  limits. 

Second.  On  Unity. 

Third,  On  Contrast. 

PRESENTATION : 

1.  Work  about  a  -point. 

a.  Limit  yourself  to  the  use  of  four  short  straight  lines. 
Experiment  within  these  limitations.  Make  as 
many  different  units  as  possible;  for  example,  your 
first  arrangement  may  be  one  line  above  the  point, 
one  below  and  one  on  either  side.  The  only  varia¬ 
tions  from  this  would  come  through  change  in 
amount  of  space  left  above  the  point,  change  in 
thickness,  change  in  length  or,  if  color  were  used, 
change  in  color. 

b.  Experiment  first  with  the  changes  in  amount  of  space 
left  about  the  point.  You  will  discover  that  beyond 
a  certain  distance  you  lose  the  essential  thing — 
Unity.  It  is  also  possible  to  go  so  near  to  the  point 
that  the  result  is  unattractive,  and  you  lose  another 
essential  beauty  which  might  be  secured  through 
contrast  of  space  length  and  line  length,  and  light 
and  dark. 

c.  After  you  have  exhausted  the  possible  combinations 
with  four  straight  lines,  experiment  with  six,  with 
curved  lines,  with  straight  and  curved. 

d.  All  of  the  units  resulting  from  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  radial,  that  is,  radiating  from  a  central 
point  and  having  all  lines  equal  or  with  two  long 
lines  and  two  short  ones  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  some  of  them  may  be  more  definitely  bilateral 
or  two-sided,  if  you  have  elongated  the  lower  central 
line.  If  none  of  your  experiments  show  this  elon¬ 
gation,  try  it  on  some  already  made.  Try  not  only 
a  long  straight  line,  but  a  curved  one,  your  result 
will  suggest  a  floral  form. 

2.  Work  with  geometric  figures.  Limit  yourself  to  the 
use  of  squares,  circles,  triangles  of  different  proportions, 
ovals  and  ellipses  in  combination  with  lines.  Work 
about  a  centralizing  point  as  before. 

3.  Work  with  numerals.  Limit  yourself  to  the  use  of 
the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  grouped  about 
a  centralizing  point.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  nu¬ 
merals  of  any  size,  proportion  or  in  any  position. 

4.  Work  with  letters.  Limit  yourself  to  the  use  of  any 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  experiment  as  in  the 
preceding  problems. 

Grading.  Work  of  this  type  may  be  given  as  early 
as  the  first  year  in  school  and  even  in  the  kindergarten 
but  it  should  be  so  carefully  graded  that  the  progression 
and  gain  in  power  from  year  to  year  is  evident. 

First  Year.  Have  the  children  work  with  sticks,  cray¬ 
ons,  large  soft  lead  pencils,  or  on  the  blackboard.  Allow 
four  lesson  periods  of  20  minutes  each.  Divide  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Lesson  1.  Aim  to  teach  meaning  of  decorative  unit 
and  encourage  children  to  suggest  original  arrangements. 
After  a  brief  talk  about  units,  during  which  you  show 
various  units,  similar  to  the  ones  the  children  are  to  at¬ 
tempt,  used  on  folders,  book  marks,  circular  tags  or  other 
things  which  they  can  make,  place  a  dot  on  the  black¬ 
board,  children  place  one  on  paper.  Limit  to  the  use  of 
four  straight  lines  as  suggested  under  Presentation  I. 


Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  to  arrange  the  lines 
about  the  point?”  Let  all  experiment  at  seats.  Show 
results  on  board. 

Lesson  2.  Draw,  or  have  children  draw  on  board, 
the  units  designed  in  previous  lesson.  Criticise  for 
Unity.  See  I  b;  under  presentation. 

Further  suggestions  for  teaching  meaning  of  Unity. 
Sketch  three  arrangements.  1.  Where  the  lines  all 
touch  the  center  point.  2.  Where  the  lines  do  not 
quite  touch  point.  3.  Where  the  lines  are  so  far  from 
the  point  that  there  is  no  connection  with  it  either  actual 
or  suggested,  for  unity  may  be  secured  through  actual 
contact  as  in  1,  or  by  suggested  contact  as  in  2. 

With  these  three  illustrations  on  the  board,  either  tell 
the  children  that  one  and  two  make  a  single  thing,  that 
is,  a  unit,  or  question  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  state 
the  difference.  This  can  be  done  by  a  skilful  teacher 
but  the  Socratic  method  is  not  always  necessary.  A 
graphic  illustration  accompanied  by  a  clear  statement 
is  itself  an  excellent  teacher.  Follow  this  explanation 
by  asking  children  to  point  out  all  the  arrangements 
sketched  on  the  board  which  show  Unity.  Erase  all 
others. 

Make  on  paper.as  many  arrangements  of  four  straight 
lines  about  a  point  as  time  permits. 

Place  a  small  check  mark  beside  all  that  show  unity. 
Lesson  3.  Adapt  work  suggested  under  Presen¬ 
tation  I  c. 

Lesson  4.  Adapt  work  suggested  under  Presenta¬ 
tion  2  d. 

Second  Year.  Adapt  work  suggested  under  2.  Teach 
meaning  of  contrast.  Children  in  the  first  year  have 
designed  units  which  showed  contrast  of  line  but  they 
were  not  taught  to  criticise  their  designs  by  the  law  of 
contrasts.  Teach  it  as  a  definite  principle  this  year. 
Suggestions  for  teaching  contrast.  Show'  two  folders 
or  covers  decorated  as  follows: 

1.  With  a  unit  such  as  we  made  to  show  unity  by  ac¬ 
tual  contact. 

2.  With  a  unit  such  as  we  made  to  show  unity 
through  suggested  contact.  Ask  children  to  vote  for 
the  one  they  like  better.  The  majority  of  the  children 
usually  choose  two,  but  if  they  do  not,  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  legitimate  use  of  undue  influence.  The 
teacher  should  add  her  vote  to  the  minority  and  tell  why 
she  prefers  it.  “The  little  spaces  between  the  lines 
and  the  dot  gives  something  that  every  good  designer 
tries  to  have  in  all  his  units,  that  is,  contrast.” 

Explain  meaning  of  word  if  it  is  new  to  the  class. 
Illustrate  by  various  sketches  on  the  board. 

Have  as  many  children  as  possible  go  to  the  board  and 
draw  units  which  show  contrast  in  length  of  line,  posi¬ 
tion,  width  of  line,  color,  space  and  line  length,  all 
contrasts  possible  when  limited  to  the  use  of  four  straight 
lines. 

Then  proceed  to  design  units  limited  as  suggested  by 
Presentation  2. 

3.  Criticise  final  results  for  contrast  and  unity. 

Third  Year.  Adapt  work  suggested  under  Presen¬ 
tation  3. 

Fourth  Year.  Adapt  work  suggested  under  Presenta¬ 
tion  4. 

Children  always  enjoy  using  the  numerals  and  letters 
as  elements  in  a  design.  The  first  aim  is  to  encourage 
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Pmtb  II.  Decorative  units  illustrating  Miss  Whittier’s  method.  2.  Units  designed  from  numerals.  3.  Units  designed  from  letters 
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them  to  make  as  many  different  arrangements  as  possible. 
Second  to  lead  them  to  see  how  a  contrast  of  proportion 
helps  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  unit.  Once  they  get  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  to  change  these  familiar  elements 
until  they  are  almost  unrecognizable  the  work  proceeds 
with  great  joy.  Children  at  this  age  are  beginning  to 
love  a  puzzle  and  a  secret.  To  know  that  the  decoration 
on  a  folder,  which  to  the  uninitiated  appears  merely  an 
attractive  unit,  is  really  made  up  of  figure  nines  or  letter 
A’s,  gives  them  one  of  those  indescribably  pleasant 
thrills  that  are  so  rarely  experienced  by  an  adult  and 
for  which  many  people  search  the  world. 

This  article  gives  few  suggestions  for  the 
applications  of  decorative  units  partly  because 
that  is  “another  story,”  but  largely  because 
the  emphasis  in  much  of  our  teaching  of  design 


has  been  too  great  on  just  that  side.  If  we 
believe  our  own  reiterated  statement  that 
our  primary  aim  in  teaching  this  subject  in 
the  public  schools  is  to  train  the  fut  ire  citizen 
to  know  good  from  bad  in  design  why  invite 
this  question:  “What  are  we  going  to  use  this 
for?”  rather  than  this:  “I  made  twenty-five 
decorative  units  from  letters  last  night;  may 
I  draw  them  on  the  board  and  have  the  class 
criticise?” 

The  realization  of  growing  power  is  the  best 
product  of  teaching  and  this  we  can  secure  by 
taking  our  audiences  of  children  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  world’s  designers. 
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BOOKS  SHOULD  BE  OWNED  AND  READ  FOR  THE  SAME  REASONS  THAT  OTHER  NECESSI¬ 
TIES  AND  DESIRABLE  POSSESSIONS  ARE  PURCHASED  AND  RETAINED.  MIND  AND  SOUL 
REQUIRE  DEVELOPMENT  EQUALLY  WITH  THE  BODY,  AND  NO  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IS  NOR¬ 
MAL  WHO  DOES  NOT  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SPIRIT  AND  PROVIDE  FOR  IT  THE 
REFRESHMENT  NECESSARY  FOR  ITS  SUSTENANCE  AND  GROWTH.  Kate  Langley  Bosher. 


Helpful  Books  for  .Amateur 
Photographers 

'  I  'O  secure  authoritative  information  upon 
A  reading  matter  of  use  to  the  beginner  in 
photographic  picture  making  I  wrote  to  two 
of  the  best  pliotographers-for-the-fun-of-it,  I 
knew  personally,  Mr.  Herbert  G.  French  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Miss  Jane  Dudley  of  Whitins- 
ville,  Mass.  Both  did  the  same  thing,  strange 
to  say;  they  referred  my  question  to  somebody 
else!  Mr.  French  asked  the  opinion  of  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  White,  and  Miss  Dudley  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Curry.  Miss  Dudley  writes: 

I  am  familiar  with  The  Photo  Miniature,  or  some  num¬ 
bers  of  it,  and  this  Mr.  Curry  recommended.  Each 
month  this  little  magazine  treats  one  subject,  and  the 
dealers  have  a  long  list  from  which  buyers  may  choose. 

Photography  as  a  Fine  Art,  by  Charles  H.  Caffin  has 
helped  me.  Mr.  Curry  also  has  named  A.  Hosley 
Hinton’s  work  which  he  thinks  obtainable  at  Tennant 
&  Woods,  New  York,  who  are  publishers  of  the  Minia¬ 
ture.  The  other  book  mentioned  is  published  by  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hinton's  work  is:  Practical  Pictorial  Photography, 
published  by  Hazel  Watson  &  Veney,  London. 

Mr.  French  says: 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White  writes 
as  follows: 

“  The  best  book  published  to  help  an  amateur  to  make 
artistic  photographs  is  yet  to  be  published.  Indeed  I 
think  so  far  books  have  been  of  very  little  use  to  the 
artistic  photographer.  A.  J.  Anderson’s  Artistic  Side  of 
Photography,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  may  help; 
a  few  of  my  students  have  spoken  highly  of  it.  R. 
Child  Bayley’s  Complete  Photographer  I  found  had  much 
in  it  to  help  the  worker.” 

I  trust  that  his  suggestions  may  prove  helpful. 

The  source  of  authority  in  landscape  lies,  of 
course,  with  the  landscape  painters.  While 
painters  are  not  usually  writers  also,  fortunate¬ 


ly  for  us  a  few  of  the  best  of  them  are,  and  these 
men  have  given  us  books  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  Among  them  are  Landscape  Painting 
by  Alfred  East;  Landscape  Painting  by  Birge 
Harrison;  and  Pictorial  Composition  by  Henry 
R.  Poore.  A  beginner  should  take  the  last 
first  and  leave  the  first  until  last.  My  own 
insight  into  the  art  of  picture  making  began 
to  come  to  me  through  the  reading  of  Ruskin. 
Ruskin  is  said  to  be  out  of  date  in  these  days, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  any  person  holding 
such  a  view,  who  would  read  with  care  his 
Elements  of  Drawing  would  find  therein  that 
which  would  bring  his  own  notions  more 
nearly  up  to  the  truth  about  Ruskin.  Ruskin 
is  one  of  the  Masters.  He  will  never  be  any 
more  out  of  date  than  Botticelli  or  Durer.  A 
recent  writer  who  has  followed  Ruskin’s  path 
but  gone  farther  in  certain  directions,  is  Claude 
Bragdon,  whose  Beautiful  Necessity  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  and  illuminating  book.  Charles  Caf- 
fin’s  Guide  to  Pictures  is  also  helpful.  Caffin 
is  always  keen,  sane,  and  readable.  But  per¬ 
haps  our  most  commanding  artist-author  in 
this  field  at  the  present  time  is  Kenyon  Cox. 
His  Old  Masters  and  New,  and  The  Classic 
Point  of  View,  are  books  that  a  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  picture  making  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  H.  T.  B. 

A  Book  That  Will  Help  a  Teacher 
to  Have  a  Good  Vacation1* 

“The  word  summer,  being  interpreted, 
means  vacation;  and  vacation,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  means — so  many  things  that  I  have 
not  space  in  this  book  to  name  them.  Yet 
how  can  there  be  a  vacation  without  moun- 


1  *  Summer.  By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  Price  postpaid  67  cents. 

*  Books  which  promise  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  are  starred  (*)  and  added 
to  the  School  Arts  Library  of  Approved  Books,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  discount  to  readers  of  the  School  Akts  Magazine. 
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tains,  or  seashore,  or  the  fields,  or  the  forests 
— days  out  of  doors?  My  ideal  vacation  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  the  open;  and  this  book, 
the  larger  part  of  it,  is  the  record  of  one  of  my 
summer  vacations — the  vacation  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1912.  That  was  an  ideal  vacation,  and 
along  with  my  account  of  it  I  wish  to  give  you 
some  hints  on  how  to  make  the  most  of  your 
summer  chance  to  tramp  the  fields  and  woods.” 

Such  are  the  opening  words  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  concluding  volume  of  the  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp  Nature  Series,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring, 
and  Summer.  That  the  author  proceeds  to 
make  good  any  reader  who  has  tramped  will 
testify  at  once  with  glad  enthusiasm,  and  any 
reader  who  will  tramp  under  his  guidance  will 
be  able  to  discover  for  himself.  Turn  to 
Chapter  III  and  read  about  twelve  things  to 
see  this  summer.  How  many  of  these  have 
you  ever  seen?  Then  read  Chapter  VI,  twelve 
things  to  hear;  and  Chapter  XI,  ten  things  to 
do  this  summer.  Such  a  menu  as  this  whets 
the  appetite  of  a  healthy  man  to  a  keen  edge. 
Professor  Sharp’s  opinion  of  nature  study  is 
worth  remembering: 

“The  study  of  the  ant  in  the  school-yard 
walk,  the  leaves  on  the  school-yard  trees,  the 
clouds  over  the  school-house  roof,  the  sights, 
sounds,  odors  coming  in  at  the  school-room 
window,  these  are  essential  studies  for  art  and 
letters,  to  say  nothing  of  life.”  h.  t.  b. 

A  Book  of  American  Etching2 

This  handsome  volume  of  creamy  pages  and 
coffee-colored  cover  contains  reproductions 
of  a  hundred  etchings  shown  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Association  of  American 
Etchers. 

In  the  brief  introduction  by  Forbes  Watson, 
an  interesting  general  view  is  presented  of  the 
rapid  development  of  American  Art  and  of 
American  etching  as  a  part  of  the  larger  art 
interest. 

There  are  also  some  pertinent  remarks  on 
cosmopolitanism  in  the  work  of  our  artists. 

The  pictures  include  examples  of  the  work 


of  twenty-eight  different  etchers;  and  taken 
as  a  whole  give  an  impression  of  vitality  and 
freshness  of  vision,  while  not  a  few  are  marked 
by  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill.  j.  h. 

A  Most  Enjoyable  Book  on 
Architecture 

Prof.  Alfred  M.  Brooks  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  has  rendered  the  public  a  real  service  in 
producing  such  a  volume  as  this.3  It  might 
almost  be  called  “How  to  Enjoy  Architec¬ 
ture.”  From  first  to  last  it  is  .captivating. 
Remarkably  free  from  technicalities,  scholarly, 
unprejudiced,  sane  in  esthetic  judgment,  it  is 
a  book  to  be  read  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  person  who  “would  really  like  to  know 
something  about  architecture,  ” — and  how 
many  such  people  there  are  these  days!  “The 
purpose  of  this  text  is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  the  plastic  and 
graphic  arts;  of  the  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  of  western  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  narrow  compass  to  trace 
back  to  their  sources  the  chief  influences  which 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  plastic  and  graphic 
arts  of  mediaeval  Europe,  showing  how,  when 
and  where,  these  influences  mingled,  and  what 
the  results  were.  This  text  is  intended  to  be 
a  syllabus  of  artistic  tendencies,  illustrated  by 
well-known  and  famous  works  of  art.”  The 
illustrations  are  excellent.  Unfortunately  they 
are  confusingly  numbered,  and  frequently 
inserted  where  they  are  inconvenient  for  ref¬ 
erence.  The  text  is  fine  and  fresh.  Here  is 
a  sample  sentence:  “Medieval  art  created  a 
world  of  works  of  faith  and  reason  breathing 
beauty.”  h.  t.  b. 

Some  Other  Recent  Useful  Books 

*Kitecraft  and  Kite  Tournaments4,  is  a 
book' for  boys  to  get  hold  of  for  use  during  the 
long  vacation.  It  tells  all  about  kite  making 
in  such  a  way  that  one  feels  like  hunting  up 
stock  and  beginning  to  build  right  away.  Two 
hundred  sixty-seven  figures  illustrate  the  text. 


s  Year  Book  of  American  Etching.  Edited  by  Forbes  Watson,  1914.  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$3.50. 

3  *  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts.  By  Alfred  M.  Brooks.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Price  postpaid  $3.50. 

4  By  Charles  M.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill.  Price  postpaid  $1.00. 
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Modern  Technical  Drawing.6  While  the 
earlier  chapters  of  this  reliable  handbook  offer 
nothing  new,  and  present  drawings  rather  out 
of  style  in  the  United  States,  some  of  the  later 
chapters  afford  information  not  commonly 
included  in  our  books  on  Mechanical  Drawing. 
For  example,  A  Laminated  Rib  Roof,  French 
Casements,  Octagonal  Ogre  Roof,  Circle-on- 
circle  Entrance  Doors,  Gothic  Domes,  and 
Wreathed  Handrails.  There  are  chapters  on 
Freehand  Drawing  and  Sketching  and  on 
Perspective  and  Practical  Geometry. 

*  Furniture  Design.6  A  companion  to 
“Problems  in  Furniture  Making.”  “Twelve 
types  of  furniture  are  represented  with  modified 
designs  and  practical  helps  on  each  type.” 
The  designs  are  commendably  simple,  the 
text  concise,  and  the  suggestions  sane  but  all 
too  few  and  too  epigrammatic  to  be  considered 
as  more  than  an  outline  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  the  book.  A  valuable  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  appendix  giving  the  average  dimen¬ 
sions  of  commercial  furniture. 

Perspective.7  This  book  gets  right  down 
to  business  in  the  presentation  of  perspective 
from  the  architect’s  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
book  for  use  in  technical  high  schools  and  in¬ 
dustrial  art  schools.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
experience  of  the  author,  when  a  student- 
beginner,  who. believes  that  “the  way  to  learn 
a  new  language  is  by  speaking  and  reading  it 
first,  and  then  studying  its  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  ” 

How  to  Frame  a  House.8  The  latest  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  of  established  value  contains 
new  material  on  rustic  carpentry,  methods  of 


house  moving,  the  building  of  review  stands, 
grain  elevators,  boat  houses,  modern  bridges, 
etc.  One  hundred  fifty-nine  figures,  supple¬ 
ment  the  straightforward  intelligible  text. 

Elementary  General  Science.9  Eighty- 
one  subjects  for  consideration  and  seventy- 
nine  experiments,  together  with  sensible  ques¬ 
tions  and  scores  of  illustrations  that  illustrate, 
make  up  this  good  little  book.  It  is  a  notable 
witness  to  the  value  of  drawing  in  other  studies, 
and  offers  many  suggestions  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  useful  apparatus. 

A  Handful  of  New  Pamphlets 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  Grand  Rapids,  1913. 
A  paper  bound  volume  of  262  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society. 

The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life.  By  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  Director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau, 
Boston.  Paper  covered,  150  pages.  What 
England,  Scotland,  and  Germany  are  doing. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1914.  No.  4. 

The  Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers  for 
State-aided  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  Men. 
A  special  report  of  112  pages.  Published  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education. 

A  Brief  History  of  Painting .10  By  Annie  G. 
Inman,  Instructor  in  Applied  Art,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Printed  at 
West  Technical  High  School,  “In  the  hope  that 
it  may  make  the  study  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  great  painters  easier  and  more  enjoy¬ 
able.”  A  good  brief  course.  50  pages. 


s  By  George  Ellis,  Ilford  England.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  Price  postpaid  $2.15. 

6  By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Manual  Arts  Press.  Price  postpaid  $1.00. 

7  By  Ben  J.  Lubschez,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  Price  postpaid  $1.57. 

8  By  Owen  B.  Maginnis,  New  York  City.  Wm.  T.  Comstock  Co.  Price  postpaid  $1.60. 

9  By  Percy  E.  Rowell,  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  A-to-Zed  Co.  Price  postpaid  70  cents. 

10  Price  postpaid  35  cents. 


“never  read  borrowed  books:  to  be 

WITHOUT  BOOKS  OF  YOUR  OWN  IS  THE 
ABYSS  OF  PENURY.  DON’T  ENDURE  IT.” 

Ruskin. 
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OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


TEACHERS’  MEETINGS  THAT  PRO¬ 
DUCE  TANGIBLE  FRUIT 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Director  of  Drawing, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  a  man  who  has  ideas  and  who 
does  things.  For  example,  here  is  a  circular 
he  issued  last  Thanksgiving,  announcing  a 
series  of  Teachers’  Meetings: 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

The  results  of  the  following  meetings  will  be  made 
into  traveling  exhibits  of  about  50  mounts  which  will  be 
circulated  through  the  62  schools  of  our  system. 

Dec.  5,  1913.  Christmas  Work,  Grades  1-8.  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Lesson  Plans.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Jan.  8,  1914.  Object  Drawing,  Grades  1-4.  Illustrated, 
to  show  progression  of  one  lesson;  also  problem  for 
each  grade.  Miss  Hodgkins. 

Object  Drawing,  Grades  5-8.  Illustrated,  to  show 
progression  of  one  lesson;  also  problem  for  each 
grade,  showing  method  of  presenting  steps  in  prob¬ 
lem.  Miss  Giesecke. 

Jan.  15,  1914.  Primary  Grade  Illustration,  Grades  1-4. 
Illustrated;  showing  steps  in  presenting  lesson  to 
one  grade,  illustrations  suitable  for  other  grades, 
showing  all  work  leading  to  finished  lesson.  Miss 
Roth. 

Jan.  22,  1914.  Design,  Grades  1-4.  Illustrated,  with 
lesson  plan.  Educational  value  clearly  defined. 
Showing  application.  Miss  Fuchs. 

Design,  Grades  5-6.  Illustrated,  with  lesson  plan. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  lesson.  Show  clearly  every 
step  to  completed  problem.  Miss  Algire. 

Jan.  29,  1914.  Constructive  Work,  Grades  1-4.  Illus¬ 
trated,  with  drawings  and  Constructive  Objects. 
Show  Lesson  Plan  for  one  Grade.  Miss  Horton. 
Feb.  5,  1914.  Special  Days,  Gfades  1-8.  Thanksgiving, 
Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Flag  Day.  Illustrations  and 
Lesson  Plans.  Miss  Fox. 

Feb.  26,  1914.  Lettering,  Grades  1-8.  Illustrated, 
Methods  and  Practice.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

All  illustrative  work  must  be  mounted  on  regular 
mounting  board,  cut,  22"  x  14",  (supplied  at  office). 
Meetings  will  be  held  at  3.15  sharp  and  will  be  one  hour 
in  length. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  sent  to  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  the  Editor  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  publish  the  following  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Vinal  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  drawing  for  the  city  of  London: 

Summer  courses  might  be  had  at: 

Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Chipping 


Camden,  Gloucestershire.  (Chiefly  July  and 
August.)  Apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Row,  London.  (Closes  the  last  of  June.) 
Apply  to  the  Principal. 

Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 
(Closes  in  July;  short  vacation  course  in 
August.)  Apply  to  the  Principal. 

The  samples  of  work  from  the  Royal  Hun¬ 
garian  School  of  Art  which  have  appeared  in 
the  School  Arts  Magazine  have  called  forth 
inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  in¬ 
struction  in  that  school  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Julius  Mahalik: 

“Of  course  an  American  teacher  can  study 
in  our  school.  We  have  the  entering  examina¬ 
tions  (drawing  and  painting  in  water  colors 
from  nature)  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  when  the  school  work 
begins.  Fees  for  half  a  year  about  120  crowns. 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  Schools  in  Hamburg  and 
in  Prague  are  especially  good  for  designing.” 

AN  OLD  DEVICE  PERFECTED  TO  DE¬ 
LIVER  THE  GOODS 

Have  you  reached  the  place  where  you  are 
“discouraged  to  death”  over  ever  teaching 
some  of  your  pupils  to  make  a  correct  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing  from  an  object?  If  you  haven’t, 
you  are  hardly  human.  If  you  have,  you  would 
better  get  hold  of  a  Cross  Transparent  Drawing 
Glass.  If  is  about  the  cleverest  device  ever, 
with  its  removable  back  and  its  spirit  level  to 
determine  horizontals.  If  you  think  you  can 
draw  an  object  correctly  freehand  this  device 
will  “get  the  laugh  on  you”  before  you  draw 
your  breath  a  second  time!  If  you  think  you 
cannot  draw,  it  will  teach  you  how.  Equip 
your  students  with  Mr.  Cross’  picture  frame 
and  pencil  and  have  them  sit  in  a  circle  around 
any  large  object,  sketch  it,  and  change  places 
every  five  minutes,  if  you  want  to  see  some 
astonishing  results.  One  teacher  writes:  “As 
a  result  of  its  work  my  students  gained  in  the 
first  lesson  more  ability  to  see  proportions  and 
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Here  is  the  tail-end  of  one  of  Prof.  Ellsworth  Woodward’s  letters  to 
the  Editor,  too  good  not  to  share,  just  before  vacation,  with  the  readers 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine.  "The  Gleam”  which  "E  W”  follows  is 
Mrs.  Woodward,  a  charming  little  woman  loved  by  everybody  who  has 
the  good  fortune  of  her  acquaintance.  "Abita”  is  their  country  place. 
This  comes  pretty  near  being  a  bit  of  perfect  caricature. 


angles  than  some  art  students  acquire  in  five 
or  ten  years  of  study.”  You  can  secure  a  com¬ 
plete  sample  outfit  for  65  cents  by  writing  to 
Anson  K.  Cross,  1020  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
is  in  Europe  again  with  a  party  of  thirty  en¬ 
thusiastic  students  of  interior  decoration  an¬ 
other  phases  of  applied  art.  He  will  return  in 
time  for  his  lectures  at  the  summer  session  of 
his  school  at  Bell  Terre. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  requests  from  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art  announces  a  four  weeks’ 
course  of  lectures,  demonstration  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  esthetics,  principles  and  practice  of 
design,  color,  lettering,  composition,  represen¬ 
tative  drawing,  technique,  and  history  of  art, 
under  the  direction  of  Otto  F.  Ege,  Miss  Ida 


Evelyn  Maefarlane,  associate.  Those  who 
attend  this  summer  school  will  get  some  things 
not  announced  in  the  circular.  They  will  find 
themselves  immersed  in  an  art  atmosphere  of 
unusual  potency  and  will  find  at  their  disposal 
a  surprising  wealth  of  helpful  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  Session— July  6th  to  31st,  Corner 
Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

A  new  picture  in  full  color  for  schoolroom 
decoration,  one  whose  subject  appeals  to  chil¬ 
dren.  and  whose  technical  qualities  win  the 
admiration  of  critics,  is  “Geese  at  Play,”  by 
Zittan.  The  reproduction,  from  the  original  in 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  is  183^"  wide  by 
11"  high.  Published  by  Fritz  Von  Frantzins. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nine  designs  by  students  in  the  costume 
illustration  class,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
were  awarded  prizes  or  were  purchased  by  the 
costume  committee  of  the  pageant  and  masque 
given  at  St.  Louis  in  May. 
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